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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

PROGRESS. 

Before  Frank  returned  to  his  quarters,  he  had  received  his  mother's 
promise  that  she  Would  call  at  Richmont.  "  I  have  given  up  all  that 
sort  of  thing  on  my  own  account,"  Mrs.  Renton  had  said.  "  I  will 
never  go  into  society  again.  All  that  is  over  for  me ;  and  I  hope  your 
friends  understand  so.  I  can't  entertain  people,  you  know;  but 
anything  that  is  for  my  boy's  interests,"  the  mother  said,  magnani- 
mously, sitting  up  among  her  pillows, — that  was  quite  a  different 
matter.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  going  a-begging,  so  to  speak,  when 
such  a  small  affair  as  her  own  card,  or,  at  the  worst,  ten  minutes' 
talk,  might  determine  the  house  to  which  it  should  come !  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  a  mother's  duty  in  such  circumstances. 
Laurie,  it  was  true,  was  out  of  the  way ;  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  Frank  should  not  take  advantage  of  such  a  windfall.  Mrs. 
ftenton's  mind  was  not  troubled  by  any  of  the  scruples  that  moved 
Mary  Westbury.  Perhaps, — it  was  so  long  since  it  had  come  in  her 
-way, — love  had  lost  its  importance  in  her  eyes.  Perhaps  she  had 
never  felt  its  necessity  in  any  very  urgent  way.  Mr.  Renton  had 
been  the  best  of  husbands,  but  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  there 
had  been  much  sentiment,  not  to  say  passion,  in  their  union.  But 
Mrs.  Renton,  like  every  other  sensible  woman,  understood  the  value 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  She  had  already  made  a  calculation 
in  her  own  mind  as  to  the  income  it  would  produce.  "It  can't 
possibly  be  at  less  interest  than  five  per  cent., — with  a  father  to 
manage  it  who  knows  all  about  money,"  she  said.  "  Five  per  cent. 
on  fifty  thousand  makes  twenty-five  hundred.  They  might  take 
Cookesley  Lodge  and  live  very  comfortably  on  that ;  and  I  should 
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have  them  always  near  me."     This  reflection  made  Mrs.  Benton  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  pay  the  promised  visit.     She  questioned 
her  son  a  great  deal  about  Nelly  before  he  left  her.     What  she  was 
like,  and  the  colour  of  her  hair,  and  her  height,  and  a  hundred  other 
details.     "  If  she  is  pretty  it  is  so  much  the  better,"  she  said,  with 
maternal  indulgence  for  a  young  man's  weakness.     "I  do  not  say 
anything,  Frank,"  she  told  him,  as  she  bade  him  good-bye,  "for  I 
see  you  are  turning  it  over  in  your  mind.     And  you  know  I  am  not 
mercenary,  nor  given  to  think  about  money.     Alas !  there  are  many- 
things  that  money  cannot  do !     It  can't  buy  health  when  one  has  lost 
it.     But  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  to  marry  young  was  the 
very  best  thing  for  a  man.     And,  my  dear  boy,  if  it  is  in  your  power 
to  secure  your  own  happiness,  and  other  things  as  well,  I  hope  you 
will  be  guided  for  the  best."     She  meant  that  she  hoped  he  would  be 
guided  to  the  fifty  thousand  pounds.     And  Frank  understood  what 
she  meant  as  well  as  if  she  had  said  it.     Mrs.  Benton  had  never  been 
poor  in  her  life,  and  yet  she  appreciated  money;    whereas  Mary 
Westbury,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  very  limited  household,  and 
by  a  very  prudent  mother,  felt  in  this  present  instance  a  scorn  for  it 
which  no  words  could  express.     When  she  went  out  to  the  door  in 
the  starlight  to  see  her  cousin  off,  her  mind  was  full  of  thoughts 
half  contemptuous,  half  bitter.      There  was  no  moon,  but  a  soft 
visionary  light  in  the  skies,  partly  of  the  stars,  partly  that  lingering 
reflection   of  light  which  makes   a   summer  evening  so   beautiful. 
Mary  stood  in  the  dark  shadow  of  the  doorway  and  watched  Frank 
getting  into  the  dog-cart.     She  said  her  good-night  with  a  certain 
plaintive  tone.     "  Good-night !  but  you  don't  say  good  luck,  Mary," 
cried  Frank,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar.     She  came  out  upon  the  steps, 
and  looked  up  wistfully  at  him  as  he  spoke.     The  shadows  of  the 
trees  hung  dark   all  round,  swallowing  up  in  gloom  the  road  by 
which  he  was  going ;  and  in  the  opening,  out  of  the  shadow,  Mary 
looked  at  him,  and  thought  he  looked  half-defiant,  half-deprecating, 
as  he  struck  a  light,  which  made  his  form  visible  for  a  moment.     The 
horse  was  fresh,  and  stood  with  impatience  waiting  the  signal  to 
start.     "  Good-night,"  Mary  repeated ;    "  I  don't  know  about  the 
good  luck  :"  and  then  he  was  suddenly  whirled  away  into  the  dark- 
ness.    The  dog-cart  was  audible  going  down  the  long  line  of  avenue 
to  the  gate  which  opened  on  the  high-road,  and   now  and   then 
appeared  for  a  moment  out  of  the  shadow  where  the  trees  separated. 
She  felt  melancholy  to  see  the  boy  thus  dashing  forth,  doubting  and 
unguided,  into  the  world.     She  was  very  little  older  than  he  was, 
and  yet  Mary  kindly  felt  the  insufficiency  of  Frank's  youth  to  keep 
him  in  the  straight  way,  much  more  keenly  than  he  felt  it  himself. 
He  was  going,  and  nobody  could  tell  what  he  was  going  to.     And 
there  was  nobody  to  stand  in  his  way  and  advise  him.     Thus  Frank 
went  out  of  sight,  and  the  two  ladies  stopped  behind  with  their 
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different  thoughts.  Mary  was  not  alone  in  her  knowledge  of  his 
intentions ;  the  entire  household  was  soon  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the 
coming  event.  Mrs.  Benton,  as  she  took  her  arrowroot,  could  not 
but  give  a  hint  of  what  she  supposed  to  be  going  on  to  her  confiden- 
tial maid,  and  that  trusted  creature  was  not  reticent.  "  Mr.  Frank 's 
going  to  marry  a  lady  as  has  made  a  terrible  fuss  about  him,"  the 

butler  said,  "  as  rich, — as  rich !     I  hope,  when  he  comes  into 

his  fortune,  he'll  have  something  done  to  keep  us  a-going  here.  It's 
hawful  is  this  quiet, — and  us  as  always  had  so  much  visiting." 
"  He'll  beat  the  old  ones  all  to  sticks,"  said  the  cook ;  "  but  I  always 
said  as  Mr.  Frank  was  the  one."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  left 
a  universal  excitement  behind  him,  and  that  of  a  favourable  character. 
A  wedding  in  prospect  is  always  pleasant  to  everybody,  and  the 
servants'  hall  was  as  much  impressed  by  the  duty  of  marrying  money 
as  was  their  mistress.  Only  Mary  in  her  heart,  and  one  small  house- 
maid, were  sensible  of  the  other  side  of  the  question.  From  Mrs. 
Benton,  down  to  the  boy  who  blacked  the  shoes,  the  feeling,  with 
these  two  exceptions,  was  general.  To  have  married  for  any  other 
reason  might  have  produced  as  many  criticisms  as  congratulations. 
Frank  would  have  been  set  down  as  too  young, — a  foolish  boy ;  but 
to  marry  money  was  a  thing  so  reasonable,  that  nobody  could  but 
applaud. 

And  Frank  himself  felt  all  its  reasonableness  as  he  returned  to  his 
quarters.  He  took  the  train  at  the  Oookesley  Station  for  Royal- 
borough  ;  and  when  he  had  to  change  carriages  at  Slowley  junc- 
tion, stood  and  kicked  his  heels  on  the  platform,  so  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  be  impatient.  In  every  way  it 
was  the  most  reasonable,  the  most  natural,  the  most  feasible  thing. 
He  cast  his  eye  round  the  county,  as  it  were,  as  he  stood  waiting 
for  the  down-train.  For  a  man  who  was  going  to  settle  down,  no 
county  could  be  better  than  Berks.     It  was  his  own  county,  in  the 

first  place,  where  his  family  were  known  and  considered, and 

then  it  had  a  hundred  advantages.  It  was  so  near  town  that  a  man 
could  run  up  for  a  day  as  often  as  it  pleased  him ; — a  good  hunting 
county,  with  pleasant  society,  and  the  garrison  at  Boyalborough,  in 
which  there  were  always  sure  to  be'  some  of  his  regiment,  within 
reach.  He  cast  his  eye  metaphorically  over  the  district,  and  recol- 
lected that  Cookesley  Lodge  was  to  let,  and  also  that  pretty  house 
near  St.  Leonard's.  Either  of  them,  he  thought,  would  do  very  well 
for  a  small  establishment.  So  far  as  this  his  thoughts  had  advanced* 
He  settled  a  great  many  things  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  at  the 
Slowley  j  miction,  and  paced  up  and  down  with  echoing  feet,  « either 
fuming  nor  fretting,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts*  The  station- 
master  kept  out  of  Frank's  way,  in  fear  of  being  called  to  ace 
the  lateness  of  the  train ;  but  he  was  too  much  occupied 
Lhbk  of  the  train.     To  be  sure,  he  could  afford  a  good  huu 
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without  interfering  with  the  other  needs  of  the  menage  in  respect  of 
horses.  He  thought  of  everything, — from  the  little  brougham  and 
the  pony-carriage,  and  the  cart  for  his  private  use,  down  even  to 
the  dogs  which  should  bark  about  the  place,  and  hail  him  when  he 
came  home.  He  thought  of  everything, — except  of  the  central  figure 
who  would  bring  all  these  luxuries  in  her  hand.  Certainly,  he  did 
not  think  of  her.  A  chorus  of  barking  terriers,  pointers,  mastiffs, — 
I  know  not  how  many  kinds  of  dogs, — seemed  already  in  his  thoughts 
to  bid  him  welcome  as  he  drew  near  the  imaginary  house.  But  there 
was  no  representation  in  his  mind  of  any  sweeter  welcome.  He 
imagined  the  terriers,  but  not  the  wife  running  to  the  door  to  meet 
him.  That  he  left  out,  and  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  omission. 
On  the  whole,  it  grew  pleasant  to  the  eye, — this  imaginary  house.  A 
Benton  was  sure  of  a  good  reception  in  the  county  which  had  known 
the  family  for  hundreds  of  years ;  and  if  he  wanted  occupation,  there 
was  the  Manor  estate,  left  in  the  lawyer's  hands  only  during  the 
seven  years'  interregnum,  which  he  could  always  keep  an  eye  on ; 
and  his  mother's  interests,  and  her  own  property,  which  she  would 
be  so  glad  to  have  him  at  hand  to  see  after.  Cookesley,  on  the 
whole,  would  be  the  best.  It  was  near  the  Manor,  and  not  quite  so 
near  Bichmont ;  and  then  there  would  be  the  river  for  the  amusement 
of  idle  hours.  It  was  a  pleasant  prospect  enough.  Youth,  health,  a 
good  hunter,  a  pretty  house,  a  pleasantly-assured  position,  and, — say 
at  the  least, — two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year !  A  man 
should  have  no  call  to  mope  who  had  all  these  good  things.  Some- 
thing, it  is  true,  he  left  out  from  the  calculation,  but  there  was  enough 
to  fill  any  man  with  very  comfortable  sensations  in  what  remained. 

Thus  it  happened  that  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  when  he 
got  back  to  Boyalborough.  He  had  weighed  all  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  such  a  step,  and  had  found  them  unanswerable.  The 
arguments  against, — what  were  they  ?  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to 
formalise  them  or  set  such  weak  pleas  against  the  solid,  sturdy  weight 
of  reason  which  lay  on  the  other  side.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  called  an  argument,— certain  wandering  notes  of  music 
that  now  and  then  stole  with  a  bewildering  effect  upon  his  ear, — 
faint,  momentary  visions  of  a  face  which  was  not  Nelly's.  But  what 
then  ?  To  be  fond  of  music  is  no  reproach  to  a  man,  even  if  the 
future  partner  of  his  bosom  does  not  play ;  and  as  for  the  face,  why 
any  face  may  spring  up  in  your  memory,  and  glance  at  you  now  and 
then  by  times  without  any  blame  of  yours.  Some  people,  as  is  well 
known,  are  haunted  for  days  by  a  face  in  a  picture  ;  and  what  did  it 
matter  to  anybody  if  Frank's  imagination,  too,  were  momentarily 
haunted  by  the  picture  which  he  had  made  of  a  certain  sweet  counten- 
ance ? 

He  felt  that  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  when  he  went  to  bed ; 
but  the  morning  brought  back  a  certain  uncertainty.     What  a  pity 
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that  Laurie  could  not  have  been  got  to  do  it, — Laurie,  for  whom  it 
would  have  been  so  completely  suitable  !  leaving  Frank  free  to  go  to 
India  I  He  could  not  but  feel  that  this  was  indeed  a  spite  of  fortune. 
Laurie,  poor  fellow  I  could  not  go  to  India, — he  never  would  make  his 
own  way  anywhere, — he  would  only  moon  about  the  world  and  mako 
himself  of  use  to  other  people ;  and,  so  far  as  his  own  interests  were 
concerned,  would  end  just  where  he  began.  Whereas  Frank  felt  confi- 
dent that  he  himself  could  have  made  his  way.  And  Laurie  wanted 
somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  his  dreamings, 
to  keep  him  comfortable  in  his  wanderings  to  and  fro.  If  he  could 
only  be  sent  for  from  Italy  evon  yet !  What  could  have  tempted  him 
to  go  to  Italy  at  this  time  of  the  year;  which  everybody  knew  was  the 
very  worst  time, — bad  for  health,  and  impossible  for  work  ?  Frank 
shook  his  head  in  his  youthful  prudence  at  the  vagaries  of  those 
artist-folk.  They  never  could  be  relied  upon  one  way  or  another. 
They  were  continually  doing  things  which  nobody  else  did, — going 
away  when  they  were  wanted  at  home, — staying  when  they  should 
go  away.  It  must  have  been  some  demon  which  had  put  it  into 
Laurie's  head  to  take  himself  off  at  this  particular  moment,  leaving  to 
his  conscientious  brother  the  task  of  dealing  with  that  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Indeed,  the  morning  light  brought  home  to  Frank  more  and 
more  clearly  the  sense  that  this  step  he  was  contemplating  was  duty. 
The  evening  had  had  certain  softening  effects ,  The  pretty  little 
house,  and  the  hunters,  and  the  terriers,  and  all  the  pleasant  country- 
gentleman  occupations  to  which  the  young  man  had  been  born, 
came  clearly  before  him  at  that  pleasant  hour.  But,  by  daylight, 
it  was  the  duty  involved  which  was  most  apparent  to  Frank.  He 
had  no  right  to  allow  6uch  an  opportunity  to  slip  through  his  fingers. 
If  he  did  so,  he  might  never  have  such  a  chance  again.  To  neglect 
it  was  foolish, — wrong, — even  sinful.  He  gave  a  little  half- suppressed 
sigh  as  he  sat  down  to  breakfast,  feeling  strongly  that  high  principle 
involved  some  inevitable  pangs.  But  should  he  be  the  man  to  turn 
his  back  upon  an  evident  duty  because  it  cost  him  something  ?  No ! 
Ben  might  take  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  go  out  to  America  to  make 
his  fortune,  like  the  headstrong  fellow  he  was ;  and  Laurie  might 
prefer  his  own  foolish  devices  to  every  substantial  advantage  under 
heaven ;  but  Frank  was  not  the  man  to  run  away.  He  could  see 
what  the  exigencies  of  his  position  demanded,  and  he  was  not  ono  to 
shirk  his  duty.  And  then,  poor  boy !  he  rounded  his  deliberations 
by  humming  very  dolefully  a  bar  or  two  of  a  certain  plaintive  melody, 
and  ended  all  by  a  sigh. 

"  Sighing  like  a  furnace/*  said  Edgbaston,  who  came  in  uncere- 
moniously, followed  by  Frank's  servant  with  the  kidneys, — for  his 
thoughts  did  not  much  affect  his  appetite, — and  his  letters.  "  My  dear 
fellow,  that's  serious.  Ah,  I  see  you  have  a  card  for  the  grand  fete. 
We  are  all  invited,  I  think." 
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"  What  grand  fete  ?  "  said  Frank. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  his  friend,  turning  over  the  letters,  and  pro- 
ducing an  enormous  square  envelope  ornamented  with  a  prodigious 
coat  of  arms  in  crimson  and  gold.  "  These  are  something  like 
armorial  bearings,  you  know.  By  Jove,  people  ought  to  pay  double 
who  go  in  for  heraldry  to  that  extent.  Mine  is  not  as  big  as  a  three- 
penny bit.  It's  a  case  of  swindling  the  Exchequer.  The  arms  of  the 
great  house  of  Rich,  my  boy.     Don't  you  know  ?" 

"  There  are  Riches  who  are  as  good  gentlefolks  as  we  are,"  said 
Frank,  already  feeling  that  this  scoff  affected  his  own  credit. 

"  Oh,  better,"  cried  Edgbaston.  "  We  are  only  Brummagem, — 
I  confess  it, — with  a  pinchbeck  coronet.  But  I  doubt  if  our 
friends  are  of  the  old  stock.  Open  and  read,  Frank ;  this  day  fort- 
night. Archery  fete, — everything  that  is  most  alluring, — croquet, 
good  luncheon,  dance  to  wind  up  with.  We're  all  going.  Hallo! 
there's  a  note  enclosed  for  you  1" 

"And  why  shouldn't  there  be  a  note  enclosed?"  said  Frank, 
colouring  high,  and  thrusting  the  small  epistle  under  his  other  letters. 
"  I  suppose  all  of  you  had  the  same  ?" 

"  The  card  was  thought  enough  for  me,"  said  Edgbaston.  "  Well, 
well,  I  don't  repine.  But  I  say,  Frank,  if  you  are  going  in  for  that  in 
earnest,  I  see  no  use  in  carrying  on  about  India.  And  I  came 
to  tell  you  of  a  fellow  in  the  200th  who  wants  to  get  off  going. 
Montague, — he's  to  be  heard  of  at  Cox's.  You  can  do  what  you  like 
about  it,  of  course,  but  you  can't  go  in  for  both." 

"  For  both  ?  "  said  Frank  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  know 
anything  else  I  am  going  in  for.  Did  you  say  Montague,  of  the  200th  ? 
Going  to  Calcutta,  are  they?  Thanks,  Edgbaston.  I'll  think  it 
over.     Of  course  one  can't  make  one's  mind  up  all  at  once." 

"  I  advise  you  to  think  it  well  over,"  said  his  friend ;  "  and  the  other 
thing,  too.  You  may  look  as  unconscious  as  you  please,  but  you 
can't  conceal  that  you  are  the  favourite,  Frank.  And,  by  Jove,  it 
shows  her  sense.  She's  as  jolly  a  little  thing  as  ever  I  saw,  and 
there's  no  end  to  the  tin.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I'd  see  India 
scuttled  first.  I  don't  know  a  fellow  who  might  be  more  comfortable ; 
and  I  can  tell  you,  you'll  be  an  awful  fool,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  let 
her  slip  through  your  hands." 

"Stuff!"  cried  Frank.  "I  wish  you'd  let  a  man  eat  his  break- 
fast in  peace,  without  all  this  rubbish.  Archery  fete,  is  it  ?  I  didn't 
know  anybody  went  in  for  archery  nowadays ;  and,  as  for  croquet,  I 
am  sick  of  it.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go.  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is 
Montague  ?  The  best  thing  would  be  to  run  up  to  town,  and  have  a 
talk  with  him  at  once." 

"  If  that  is  what  you  have  determined  on,"  said  Edgbaston ;  "  but, 
Frank,  if  I  were  you,  with  such  a  chance " 

"Oh,  confound  the  chancel"  said  Frank;   and  the  rest  of  ttaft 
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conversation  was  based  on  the  idea  that  his  heart  was  set  on  the 
proposed  exchange,  on  the  prospects  of  the  200th,  and  his  own  im- 
mediate banishment.  He  thought  he  had  done  it  very  cleverly,  when 
at  last  he  got  rid  of  his  comrade.  Bat  Edgbaston  was  not  the  man 
to  be  so  easily  deceived.  He  explained  the  whole  matter  confi- 
dentially to  the  first  group  of  men  he  encountered.  "  Look  here,  you 
fellows,"  he  said;  "mind  how  you  talk  of  little  Kich  to  Frank 
Benton.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  for  Nelly,  and  he's 
awfully  thin-skinned  about  it,  and  sets  up  all  sorts  of  pretences. 
Frank's  the  favourite,  I  always  told  you ;  I'll  give  you  five  to  one 
they  are  married  in  six  months." 

Thus  Frank's  affairs  were  discussed,  though  he  flattered  himself 
he  had  so  skilfully  blinded  his  critic.  When  Edgbaston  was  gone, 
he  drew  the  little  note  from  beneath  the  other  papers.  It  was  from 
Nelly,  as  he  thought,  and  there  was  not  much  in  it, — but  yet, — 

"  Deab  Mr.  Renton, 

"  Mamma  bids  me  say  that  she  forgot,  when  you  were  here, 
to  tell  you  of  the  little  party  to  which  the  enclosed  card  is  an  invita- 
tion. They  were  all  put  up  on  Saturday,  before  you  came,  and  we 
forgot  them.  And  I  open  your  envelope  only  lest  you  should  think 
it  strange  that  we  never  said  anything  about  it.  I  hope  you  had  a 
*  pleasant  walk  to  Cookesley.     The  river  must  have  been  lovely. 

"  The  fete  is  in  my  poor  little  honour,  so  I  hope  you  will  come. 
It  happens  to  be  my  birthday ; — not  that  anybody  except  my  own 
people  can  be  supposed  to  care  for  that ;  but  you,  who  are  so  fond  of 
your  family,  will  excuse  poor  papa  and  mamma  for  making  a  fuss. 
You  know  I  am  the  only  girl  they  have  ;  though  I  am  only 

"  Nelly. 
44  Richmont,  Monday  morning." 

Only, — Nelly !  It  was  a  tantalising,  seductive  little  note,  which 
tempted  a  young  fellow  to  answer,  even  when  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
She  must  have  written  it  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  She  must  have 
been  thinking  of  him  quite  as  much,  at  least,  as  he  had  been  thinking 
of  her.  Something  of  the  natural  complacency  and  agreeable  excite- 
ment which,  even  when  there  is  nothing  more  serious  in  hand,  moves 
a  young  man  in  his  correspondence  with  a  girl,  breathed  about  Frank 
as  he  wrote  his  reply.  He  told  her  he  could  perfectly  understand  the 
fuss  that  would  be  made,  and  that  it  was%astonishing  how  many  follies 
other  people,  who  could  not  claim  such  a  tender  right  of  relationship, 
might  be  tempted  to  do  for  the  sake  of  a  little  personage  who  was 
only, — Nelly.  And  then  he  begged  pardon  on  his  knees  for  the 
familiarity.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  things  were  making  consider- 
able progress  in  every  way.  This  snatch  of  letter- writing  did  more 
for  the  sentimental  side  of  the  question  than  half-a-dozen  interviews. 
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The  pretty  little  note  with  Nelly's  little  cipher  on  it,  the  suggestions 
of  the  conclusion,  the  humility  which  asserted  a  subtle  claim  on  his 
discrimination  as  a  man  fond  of  his  own  family, — all  this  moved 
Frank,  who  was  not  used  to  such  clever  little  suggestive  correspon- 
dences. For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  Nelly  was  a  sweot 
little  name,  and  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  its  little  owner  rush 
to  meet  him  when  he  went  home.  For  one  moment  the  hunters  and 
the  terriers  fell  into  the  background.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
affair  made  admirable  progress  in  every  possible  way. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
mrs.  benton's  call. 

And  it  was  not  later  than  the  Wednesday  after  when  Mrs.  Renton, 
moved  to  the  pitch  of  heroism  by  the  possible  advantages  to  her  boy, 
and  fortified  by  a  large  cupful  of  arrowroot,  with  some  sherry  in  it, 
got  into  her  carriage  and  called  at  Richmont.  Mary  accompanied  her, 
full  of  curiosity  and  opposition.  Mary  herself  had  thought  Nelly 
Rich  <'  nice  "  when  she  Inet  her  and  had  no  particular  call  to  be  in- 
terested in  her  ;  but  now  her  feelings  were  much  less  amiable.  A  littlo 
sprite  of  evil,  tempting  Frank  to  do  what  he  ought  not  to  do, — this 
was  the  idea  which  now  entered  Mary's  mind  as  to  her  little  neigh- 
bour. But,  nevertheless,  of  course  she  accompanied  her  aunt  merely 
to  smile  and  say  polite  thing3  to  everybody.  She  could  not  help  it ; 
it  was  the  duty  which  life  exacted  of  a  well-bred  maiden.  It  was  a 
very  fine  day,  and  both  the  ladies  sallied  forth  with  the  hope,  common 
to  people  who  pay  morning  visits,  of  finding  that  the  Riches  were 
out,  and  that  a  card  would  servo  all  purposes  of  civility.  "  They  are 
sure  to  be  out  such  a  beautiful  day,"  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "  I  hope 
you  put  some  cards  in  my  case,  Mary  ;  and  write  your  name  on  one, 
my  dear,  that  they  may  6ee  we  have  both  called.     I  should  like  to 

pay  every  attention,  in  case  of  anything "     Mary  made  a  little 

wry  face,  but  scribbled  her  name  all  the  same,  without  any  remark. 
But  when  they  drew  up  before  the  door  at  Richmont  their  delusions 
were  all  scattered  to  the  winds.  Everybody  was  in, — Mr.  Rich, 
Mrs.  Rich,  Miss  Rich ;  and  Mrs.  Renton,  not  without  an  effort,  got 
ous  of  her  carriage.  She  was  much  impressed  by  the  beautiful  foot- 
men v/ho  stood  about  the  hall.  "  Poor  old  Beecham! "  she  said  in  her 
niece's  ear ;  "it  never  was  kept  up  as  it  ought  to  bo  in  their  time, — 
poor  things!"  and  her  heart  melted  towards  the  people  who  had 
everything  in  such  order.  "  It  would  be  a  lesson  to  Sargent  to  see 
that  garden,"  she  said  ;  "  only  to  see  it.  Oh,  my  dear,  what  money 
con  do  ! "  So  went  in,  with  her  mind  prepared  to  be  friendly. 
Mrs.  Rich  received  her  in  a  considerable  flutter.  She  was  the  first 
county  lady  of  any  importance  who  had  done  her  so  much  honour. 
Finer  people  than  Mrs.  Renton,  indeed,  had  come  down  from  town 
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to  the  Riches'  parties,  and  taken  the  good  of  all  that  was  going,  and 
laughed  at  the  hosts  for  their  pains ;  but  no  leader  of  the  county  had 
yet  presented  herself.  Mrs.  Benton  was,  as  the  maids  say,  "  passee," 
but,  nevertheless,  her  countenance  was  as  good  as  any  one's  for  a 
beginning.  She  might  have  withdrawn  from  the  world,  but  so  much 
the  more  was  the  world  likely  to  be  impressed  by  her  example.  It 
was  the  first  ray  of  the  sunshine  of  local  grandeur  in  which  it  was  the 
desire  of  Mrs.  Rich's  heart  to  bask. 

"  This  is  so  kind, — so  very  kind,"  she  said  in  her  flutter.  "  You 
must  let  me  send  for  my  daughter.  She  is  in  her  favourite  room, 
with  her  pictures  and  her  books ;  but  she  would  not  miss  you  for  the 
world.  This  is  the  most  comfortable  corner,  with  no  draughts.  Some 
tea,  Baker;  and  let  Miss  Rich  know  Mrs.  Benton  is  here." 

"  Pray  don't  disturb  yourself,"  Mrs.  Benton  said.  "  I  scarcely  ever 
go  out ;  but  it  is  such  a  lovely  day." 

"  And  so  kind  of  you ! "  repeated  the  lady  of  the  house.  "  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  your  family, — such  nice  young  men,  and  every- 
thing so  charming,  that  I  confess  I  have  been  longing  for  you  to  call. 
And  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  two  of  your  sons,  Mrs.  Benton, 
— Mr.  Frank,  and  the  one  next  to  him, — Mr.  Laurence,  I  think, — 
delightful  young  men.  I  hope  Mr.  Frank  does  not  really  mean  to  go 
to  India.  It  would  be  such  a  loss  to  the  neighbourhood.  I  was 
telling  him  he  ought  to  marry  an  heiress,  and  settle  down  in  the 
county,  and  make  himself  comfortable.  I  told  him  I  should  havo 
you  on  my  side.  And  such  a  good  son  as  he  seems  to  be, — so  fond 
of  you.     He  surely  cannot  mean  to  go  away." 

"lam  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Benton,  "  I  should  be  very  thankful  if  any 
strong  inducement  fell  in  his  way  to  keep  him  at  home."  And  just 
at  this  moment  Nelly  came  in,  in  a  white  gown,  with  her  favourito 
scarlet  ribbons.  The  dress  was  not  of  flimsy  materials,  but  dead, 
solid  white,  relieved  by  the  red ;  and  there  was  a  flush  upon  her 
dark,  clear  check,  and  unusual  brilliancy  in  her  eyes.  Frank's  mother 
stopped  short  with  these  words  on  her  lips,  and  looked  at  Nelly. 
Was  she  the  strong  inducement  ?  She  was  a  little  agitated,  and  the 
nervousness  and  excitement  made  her  almost  beautiful.  Mary  West- 
bury  stared  at  her  too,  open-mouthed,  thinking,  after  all,  Frank 
might  have  other  motives.  Nelly  came  in  with  a  touch  of  shyness, 
very  unusual  to    her.      The  nearest  female  relations  of  one  who, 

perhaps .     If  she  had  been  even  more  agitated  than  she  was,  it 

would  have  been  natural  enough. 

"  This  is  my  daughter  Nelly,"  said  Mrs.  Bich;  "my  only  daughter. 
She  can  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I  can.  We  are  to  have  a  little 
fete  for  her  on  Monday  week, — archery  and  croquet,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  a  dance  in  the  evening.  It  would  give  us  all  the  greatest 
pleasure  if  Miss  Westbury  would  come.  Nelly,  you  must  try  and 
persuade  Miss  Westbury.     Indeed,  I  assure  you,  I  spoke  to  Mr. 
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Frank  quite  seriously,"  Mrs.  Rich  added,  sinking  into  a  confidential 
tone,  as  she  changed  her  seat  to  one  close  to  her  much-prized  visitor. 
"  And  he  is  so  fond  of  you.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  go  if  he  can  help 
it.  How  nice  he  is  !  and  how  popular  among  the  gentlemen !  We 
were  delighted  with  the  chance  which  kept  him  here  all  Sunday. 
Sunday  in  the  country  is  such  a  nice  domestic  sort  of  day.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  for  making  people  acquainted  with  each  other.  I  was 
so  glad  when  I  heard  the  hours  pass  and  no  sound  of  wheels.  I 
think  before  he  left  us  that  he  got  really  to  feel  that  we  were  his 
£riends\" 

"  He  was  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Benton,  who,  though  she  could  talk  herself  upon  occasions, 
was  fairly  overflooded  and  carried  away  by  this  flowing  current  of 
speech. 

"  Oh,  grateful, — no  ! "  said  Mrs.  Rich ;  "  that  word  would  be  quite 
misapplied.  It  is  we  who  should  be  grateful  to  him, — a  young  man 
accustomed  to  the  best  society, — for  putting  up  with  a  family  party. 
And  your  other  son,  Mrs.  Benton,  is  delightful  too.  We  met  him  in 
town.  He  took  us  to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Suffolk,  the  painter,  where 
Mr.  Rich  bought  a  most  lovely  picture.  I  should  ask  you  to  go  up  to 
the  music-room  and  look  at  it  but  for  the  stairs.  It  is  a  trial  going 
up  so  many  stairs.  Yes,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  to  the  house.  It 
must  be  strange  to  you,  coming  to  call  at  a  house  you  once  knew  so 
well.  But,  as  Mr.  Rich  says,  it  is  not  our  fault.  Wo  gave  a  very 
good  price  for  it ;  and,  if  we  had  not  bought  it,  some  one  else  would. 
My  husband  has  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  it.  He  has 
excellent  taste,  everybody  says ;  and,  of  course,  being  well  off,  he 
does  not  need  to  consider  every  penny,  as,  unfortunately,  so  many 
excellent  people  have  to  do.  You  would  be  pleased  if  you  saw  the 
music-room, — quite  a  fine  domestic  chapel  they  tell  us.  We  have 
hung  Mr.  Suffolk's  picture  there.     If  you  are  fond  of  pictures " 

"  Oh,  thanks  !  but  I  am  not  able  to  move  about  and  look  at  things 
as  I  used  to  be,"  cried  Mrs.  Renton,  in  alarm. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  her  anxious  hostess ;  "  I  ought  to  have  thought 
of  that.  You  will  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?  It  is  so  refreshing  after  a  long 
drive.  Your  son  is  quite  a  painter,  I  know,  and  so  is  my  daughter. 
I  tell  her  I  cannot  tell  where  she  has  got  it,  for  we  neither  of  us  could 
draw  a  line  to  save  our  lives,  neither  her  father  nor  me." 

Thus  Mrs.  Rich  fluttered  on,  more  fluent  than  ever,  probably  in 
consequence  of  her  agitation.  She  was  anxious  to  show  herself 
at  her  best  to  her  visitor,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Mrs. 
Renton  went  away  sadly  fatigued,  and  with  a  sensation  of  pity  for 
Frank.  "  I  never  could  get  a  word  in,"  she  said,  indignantly,  when 
she  iound  herself  safely  ensconced  once  more  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage.  "  Mary,  have  you  some  eau-de-Cologne  ?  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  good  for  nothing  but  to  go  to  sleep." 
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"Then  go  to  sleep,  dear  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  soothingly; 
"  don't  mind  me ;  I  have  plenty  to  think  about,  and  I  am  sure  yon 
are  tired.  Bat  Miss  Rich  is  not  so  heavy  as  her  mother,"  she  added, 
conscientiously.  Her  heart  compelled  her  to  do  justice  to  Nelly,  but 
it  was  against  the  grain. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  Miss  Rich,"  said  Mrs.  Benton,  sighing 
in  her  fatigue.  And  she  closed  her  eyes,  lying  back  in  her  corner, 
and  dozed,  or  appeared  to  doze.  As  for  Mary,  she  had,  as  she  said, 
a  great  deal  to  think  about,  and  indulged  herself  accordingly,  having 
perfect  leisure.  But  Mary's  thoughts  had  more  of  a  sting  in  them 
than  her  aunt's.  She  was  thinking  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  difference 
between  hope  and  reality.  How.  hopeful,  how  promising  had  been 
all  those  young  men,  her  cousins !  She  herself,  feeling  herself  as  a 
woman  as  old  as  the  eldest,  though  she  was  in  fact  the  same  age  as 
the  youngest,  had  thought  of  them  in  the  exalted  way  common  to 
young  women.  Something  better  than  usual,  she  had  felt,  must  fall 
to  their  fate.  And  yet  so  soon,  so  suddenly,  what  a  miserable  end 
had  come  to  her  dreams !  Ben,  for  whose  express  benefit  some 
unimaginable  creature  had  always  been  invented  in  Mary's  thoughts, 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  captive  by  the  first  beautiful  face, 
unaccompanied  by  anything  better.  He  had  set  a  creature  on 
the  supremest  pedestal  who  was  not  worthy  to  be  his  servant, 
Mary  thought.  He  had  been  beguiled  and  taken  in  by  mere  beauty, 
—not  beauty  even  in  which  there  was  any  soul.  And  Frank  was 
going  to  marry  money !  She  did  not  know  about  Laurie.  Perhaps 
had  she  been  aware  how  far  he  had  erred  on  the  other  side,  and  how 
his  admiration  for  the  soul  and  heart  had  led  him  away,  she  might 
have  been  still  more  horror-stricken.  The  difference  between  fact 
and  expectation  made  her  heart  sink.  Was  this  all  that  hope  was 
good  for  ?  was  this  all  that  men  were  good  for  ?  to  be  deceived  or  to 
deceive ;  to  fall  victims  to  a  little  art  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes ;  or 
to  affect  a  love  which  they  did  not  feel.  Mary's  heart  sank  within  her, 
as  she  thought  it  all  over.  But  her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Benton,  who  stirred  uneasily  every  five  minutes  and  said  some- 
thing to  her. 

"I  never  saw  Beech  am  look  the  least  like  what  it  does  now,"  Mrs. 
Benton  murmured,  and  then  closed  her  eyes  again.  "  I  wonder  what 
they  are  really  worth,"  she  would  say  next,  drowsily,  with  her  eyes 
shut,  "  when  they  can  afford  to  spend  so  much  on  setting  the  houso 
to  rights.  But  the  woman  is  insupportable,"  Mrs.  Benton  added  with 
much  energy. 

Thus  they  went  home  again  over  Cookesley  bridge  and  across  tho 
smiling  country. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  speak  to  Miss  Rich,  godmamma,"  said 
Mary,  as  they  approached  the  gate  of  the  Manor ;  "  she  is  very  nice, 
and  just  as  well  bred  as  other  people.     I  never  could  have  told  tho 
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difference."     A  sentiment  which,  forced  as  it  was  from  her  by  puro 
conscientiousness,  made  Mrs.  Benton  shake  her  head  ; — 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  I  never  could  have  been  deceived,"  ehe  said. 
"  When  I  saw  her  sitting  by  you,  I  said  to  myself  in  a  moment,  how 
easy  it  is  to  see  which  is  the  gentlewoman !  But  she  is  not  so  bad  as 
her  mother, — I  can  understand  that." 

"  She  is  not  bad  at  all,"  said  Mary  ;  "  and  if  that  is  really  what  is 

going  to  happen, — though  I  hope  not  with  all  my  heart " 

"Why  should  you  hope  not?"  Mrs.  Benton  cried,  sitting  bolt 
upright,  and  opening  her  eyes  wide.  "  How  unkind  of  you,  Mary ! 
Don't  you  see  the  poor  boy  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again  ?  If 
we  had  her  entirely  in  our  own  hands  we  might  make  a  difference.  I 
must  speak  to  Frank  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  keeping  her  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  her  own  family.  I  wonder  what  the 
father  looks  like  ?  The  family  are  so  objectionable,"  said  Mrs.  Benton, 
seriously,  "  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  indispensable, — at 
least,  if  he  ever  hoped  to  make  his  way  in  society.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  was  so  tired  of  any  call  in  my  life." 

"  But  her  family  may  be  fond  of  her,"  said  Mary,  "  all  the  same." 
"  Fond  of  her,  my  dear !  "  cried  Mrs.  Benton  with  energy  ;  "  what 
does  that  matter  ?  You  would  not  have  a  young  man  like  Frank  give 
up  the  society  of  his  equals  on  account  of  his  wife's  family.  It  would 
be  absurd.  Besides,  it  will  be  the  very  best  thing  he  could  do  for  her 
to  bring  her  away  from  such  an  influence ;  nobody  would  ever  visit 
her  there." 

"  But,  dear  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  persisting  with  the  unreason- 
ableness of  youth,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  would  it  not  be  better  for 
Frank  to  withdraw  from  it  altogether  ?  For  nothing  seems  to  be 
settled  yet,  and  I  think  he  might  still  withdraw." 

Mrs.  Benton  gave  a  cry  of  horror  and  alarm.  "  I  can't  think  where 
you  have  got  such  foolish  notions,"  she  said.  "  Why  should  he  with- 
draw ?  I  tell  you  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever  has  such  a 
chance  again.  Weak  as  I  am,  you  see  what  an  effort  I  have  made 
to-day  on  his  behalf.  I  am  frightened  by  that  woman,  but  I  would 
do  it  again  rather  than  anything  should  come  in  his  way.  I  would 
actually  do  it  again ! "  said  the  devoted  mother ;  and  after  such  an 
heroic  decision  what  could  any  one  say  ? 

As  for  Mrs.  Bich  and  her  daughter,  they  were  quite  unconscious  of 
the  feelings  which  moved  Mrs.  Benton.  When  the  carriage  disap- 
peared down  the  avenue  Mrs.  Bich  drew  Nelly  to  her,  and  gave  her  a 
soft,  maternal  kiss.  "  If  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  that  old 
lady,"  she  said,  "  you  will  not  find  her  difficult  to  manage,  my  dear. 
I  was  thinking  of  that  all  the  time  she  was  here.  '  My  Nelly  will 
turn  you  round  her  little  finger,'  I  6aid  to  myself.  She  is  not  one 
of  your  hard,  fine  ladies,  that  are  as  easy  to  be  moved  as  the  living 
rock." 
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"I  don't  see  that  it  matters  to  me,"  Nelly  said,  impatiently. 
"  Mamma,  I  wish  you  "would  not  go  on  thinking  that  every  new  person 

we  meet .     It  is  quite  ridiculous.     "Why  should  I  have  anything 

to  do  with  her  ?    And  I  don't  think  she  would  be  easy  to  manage. 
She  gave  me  a  look  as  I  came  in,  and  lifted  her  eyebrows  while  you 

were  speaking, " 

"  She  was  as  sweet  as  sugar  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Rich,  "  and  I  hope 
I  can  see  through  people  as  fast  as  any  one  ;  and  it  is  you  who  are 
ridiculous,  my  dear.  As  if  you  did  not  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
Frank  Benton  does  not  come  here  without  a  reason.  He  is  a  young 
man  who  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  about ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
he  that  has  sent  his  mother.  That  Miss  Westbury  did  not  look  half 
pleased,  Nelly.  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  wanted  to  keep  her  cousin 
for  herself." 

"  Mamma,  you  are  too  bad ;  you  are  always  saying  things  about 
people,"  said  Nelly.  "  She  may  have  all  the  Rontons  in  the  world 
for  me.  What  do  I  care  for  her  cousin  ?  And  why  cannot  you  let 
me  alone  as  I  am  ?  I  am  much  happier  here  than  I  should  be  any- 
where else.     I  hate  all  those  silly  young  men." 

"  Ah !  my  dear,  I  know  what  nonsense  girls  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Rich  ; 
"  but  I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  pay  any  attention.  I  should  be 
glad  to  keep  you  always  at  home,  Nelly ;  but  I  am  not  a  fool,  and 
that  can't  be.  And  isn't  it  better  to  fix  upon  somebody  that  is  nice, 
and  will  be  fond  of  you,  and  will  not  take  you  away  from  us  ?  That 
has  always  been  my  idea  for  you.  I  made  up  my  mind  from  your 
cradle,  Nelly,  that  I  would  choose  some  one  for  you.  Many  people 
in  our  position,  as  well  off  as  your  papa  is,  would  want  a  title  for 
their  only  daughter ;  but  I  want  somebody  to  make  you  happy,  my 
pet,  and  that  will  not  be  too  grand,  and  take  you  away  from  your 
father  and  me." 

"  That  you  may  be  sure  no  man  shall  ever  do,"  said  Nelly,  return- 
ing her  mother's  kiss. 

If  Mrs.  Rich  had  but  heard  what  the  other  mother  was  saying  as 
she  drove  home, — "  I  will  speak  to  Frank  to  keep  her  as  much  away 
from  her  own  family  as  possible ! "  Or  if  she  had  been  aware  of 
the  calculation  in  Frank's  mind  about  the  houses  which  were  to  be 
had  in  the  county,  and  his  decision  in  favour  of  Cookesley  Lodge  as 
being  farther  off  from  Richmont  t  Thus  the  two  sets  of  people 
went  on  in  their  parallel  lines,  never  coming  within  sight  of  each 
other.  After  all,  it  was  poor  Nelly  for  whom  the  question  was  most 
important.  She  went  away  across  the  park  in  her  white  gown,  with 
her  pretty  waving  ribbons,  and  a  sketch-book  under  her  arm,  after 
this  talk  with  her  mother.  Nelly  had  not  attained  the  highest  type 
of  maidenly  refinement.  She  had  adopted  something  of  that  exalted 
code  of  manners  which  entitles  a  young  princess  to  signify  her  pre- 
ference.   She  was  rich  and  petted,  and  set  upon  a  pedestal,  a  kind  of 
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little  princess  in  her  way ;  and  she  had  perhaps  permitted  Frank  to 
see  that  his  attentions  would  be  acceptable  to  her  in  a  more  distinct 
manner  than  is  quite  usual.  She  was  even  conscious  that  she  had 
done  so,  but  the  consciousness  did  not  disturb  her  much.  Com- 
muning with  herself  vaguely  as  she  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and 
arranged  her  materials  for  sketching,  Nelly  came  to  some  very 
sensible  conclusions  about  the  matter.  Yes;  she  liked  Frank;  he 
was  nice,  and  he  was  very  suitable.  Her  eye  had  singled  him  out 
instinctively  from  the  little  crowd  of  Guardsmen  the  first  time  she 
had  seen  him.  Perhaps  he  was  not  clever, — not  so  clever  as  could 
have  been  wished ;  but  he  was  very  good-looking,  and  he  was  nice. 
And  then,  perhaps,  he  was  younger  than  she  quite  liked  him  to  be ; 
but  Nelly  told  herself  philosophically  that  you  could  not  expect  to 
have  everything.  Her  own  ideal  had  been  different.  He  had  been 
thirty  at  least,  a  man  of  experience,  with  a  story  and  unknown  depths 
in  his  life ;  and  he  had  been  a  man  of  splendid  intellect,  and  looked 
up  to  by  everybody ;  and  he  had  been  dark,  with  wonderful  eyes,  and 
a  face  full  of  expression.  Whereas  Frank  Ronton  was  fair,  with  eyes 
just  like  other  people's,  very  young,  and  not  intellectual  at  all.  But 
he  was  nice, — that  was  the  point  to  which  Nelly's  reflections  always 
came  back.  And  he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  family  very  well  known 
in  Berks,  and  would  please  papa  and  mamma  by  settling  near  them. 
And  Nelly  in  her  heart  secretly  believed,  though  even  in  her  thoughts 
she  did  not  express  it,  that  Frank,  though  he  might  please  papa  and 
mamma  by  settling  down,  would  in  the  meantime  please  herself  by 
taking  her  all  over  the  world.  His  ideal  of  the  hunters  and  the  terriers 
was  very  different  from  her  ideal,  though  the  latter  was  quite  as  dis- 
tinct in  its  way.  No  doubt  a  young  couple  moving  about  wherever 
they  pleased,  dancing  through  the  world  here  and  there,  over  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  stopping  where  they  liked,  rushing  about  wherever 
the  spirit  moved  them, — would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
caravanserai  progress  through  Italy  contemplated  by  papa  and 
mamma  and  all  their  dependants.  This  was  Nelly's  ideal,  very 
clearly  drawn,  and  most  seductive  to  her  mind.  Two  people  can  go 
anywhere  ; — a  young  woman  need  not  mind  where  she  goes,  nor  how 
she  travels,  so  long  as  her  husband  is  with  her.  Even  Mrs.  Severn 
had  told  her  stories  of  the  early  wanderings  of  the  poor,  joyous  young 
painter-pair,  which  had  filled  Nelly's  heart  with  longing.  To  be  sure 
he  was  no  artist ;  but  still  his  presence  would  throw  everything  open 
to  his  young  wife,  and  make  every  kind  of  pleasant  adventure  possible. 
No  longer  would  there  be  necessity  for  pausing  to  reflect, — Was  this 
proper  ?  was  it  correct  to  do  so  and  so  ?  "  You  may  go  anywhere 
with  your  husband,"  was  a  sentiment  that  Nelly  had  been  in  the  way 
of  hearing  all  her  life. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Nelly  Rich  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied 
as  Mary  Westbury  thought.     This  marriage, — if  it  came  to  a  mar- 
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riage, — was  an  affair  involving  mingled  motives  on  her  part  as  well  as 
Frank's.  Yet,  as  she  sat  under  the  tree  with  her  bright  face  shadowed 
by  the  leaves,  and  her  white  dress  blazing  in  the  sunshine,  she  might 
have  been  a  little  lady  of  romance,  with  the  flowers  all  breathing 
fragrance  around  her,  and  above  the  tenderest  blue  of  summer  sides. 


chapter  xxxvnr. 

A   STEP    THE    WBONG    WAY. 

When  Frank  Benton  had  sent  off  his  note  to  Nelly,  accepting  the 
invitation  for  the  birthday  fete,  and  adding  such  little  compliments 
as  have  been  recorded,  a  kind  of  sensation  of  having  gone  too  far 
came  over  him.  He  had  not  yet  by  any  means  made  up  his  mind 
finally,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  commit  himself.  It  seemed  necessary, 
by  way  of  holding  the  balance  even,  to  take  a  step  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. So  he  set  about  making  very  vigorous  inquiries  concerning  the 
200th,  their  destination,  and  the  character  of  the  officers,  and  all 
the  other  points  of  information  most  likely  to  be  interesting.  And  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  was  a  resolution  to  go  up  to  town  and  see 
Montague,  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  India.  Edgbaston  and  the  rest 
might  laugh,  but  Frank  said  to  himself  that  he  was  far  from  having 
made  up  his  mind,  and  that  it  was  very  important  for  him  to  acquaint 
himself  with  all  the  circumstances.  It  was  on  a  June  day  when  he 
went  up  to  town  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  hot  enough  to 
dissuade  any  man  from  business,  and  especially  from  business  con- 
nected with  India.  "  If  it  is  like  this  in  Pall  Mall,  what  will  it  be 
in  Calcutta  ?"  Frank  asked  himself ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  to 
be  dissuaded.  Montague,  however,  though  certified  on  all  sides  to 
be  at  home,  was  not  to  be  found.  Frank  sought  him  at  his  rooms,  at 
one  club  after  another,  at  the  agent's, — everywhere  he  could  think  of, 
—but  was  unsuccessful.  To  be  sure  he  got  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, which  answered  his  purpose  almost  as  well ;  but  the  ineffectual 
search  tired  him  out.  He  was  so  thoroughly  sick  of  it,  and  the  day 
was  so  hot,  that  none  of  his  usual  haunts  or  occupations  attracted 
him  as  it  happened.  After  he  had  fortified  himself  with  sherry  and 
biscuits,  he  went  rambling  forth  to  spend  his  time  in  some  misan- 
thropical way  till  it  should  be  time  to  return  to  Koyalborough ;  but 
the  best  way  that  occurred  to  him  for  doing  that,  was  to  take  a  walk. 
The  Bow  was  deserted ;  so,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  go 
there ;  and  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  make  calls ;  and  lounging  about 
the  club, — or,  indeed,  anywhere  where  he  should  meet  men  and  be 
questioned  on  all  hands  about  himself  and  his  brothers, — was  a  trial 
he  was  not  equal  to  in  his  present  frame  of  mind.  So  he  went  out  to 
walk,  which  was  a  curious  expedient.    And  of  all  places  in  the  world 
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to  go  to,  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Regent's  Park,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  close  to  Fitzroy  Square. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  what  was  Frank's  motive  in 
setting  out  upon  this  walk.     He  knew  very  well, — none  better, — 
that  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  world.    What  a  Guardsman  could  havo 
to  do  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  except,  indeed,  to  visit  a  waywcrd 
brother,  nobody  could  have  imagined ;  and  now  the  wayward  brother 
was  gone.    He  said  to  himself  that  he  did  not  mind  where  he  went, 
so  long  as  it  was  quite  out  of  the  way  of  meeting  anybody;  and  yet  on 
ordinary  occasions  Frank  had  no  objection  to  meeting  people.     He 
went  up  Harley  Street,  scowling  at  those  scowling  houses,  and  then 
he  went  into  the   smiling,  plebeian  park,  among  all  the  nursery- 
maids.  How  funny  it  was,  he  said  to  himself,  to  notice  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  other  parks,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  was 
studying  life  on  its  humdrum  side.     He  looked  into  thd  steady  little 
broughams  meandering  round  and  round  the  dull  terraces.    Was  it 
any  pleasure  to  the  old  ladies  to  drive  about  thus,  each  in  her  box  ? 
And  then  he  walked  down  the  centre  walk,  where  all  the  children 
were  playing.     The  children  were  just  as  pretty  as  as  if  they  had 
been  in  Kensington  Gardens.     Mrs.  Suffolk's  babies  trotted  past, 
with  signs  of  old  Rich's  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  their  little 
summer  garments,  though  Frank  knew  nothing  of  them, — and  he  kept 
stumbling  over  two  pretty  boys,  who  recalled  to  him  some  face  he 
knew,  and  to  whom  he  seemed  an  object  of  lively  curiosity.     They 
held  close  conversations,  whispering  with  their  heads  together,  and 
discussing  him,  as  he  could  see,  and  turned  up  wherever  he  went, 
hanging  about  his  path.     "  I  tell  you  it  ain't  Laurie's  ghost,"  one  of 
them  said  audibly,  at  length.     "  He's  twice  as  tall,  and  he's  Laurie's 
brother."     "  Hallo  I  "  Frank  said,  turning  round  upon  them ;  "  you 
are  the  little  Severns,  to  be  sure."    No  doubt  it  was  the  first  time 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  him.     He  must  be  close  to  Fitzroy  Square, 
and  being  so,  and  Mrs.  Severn  having  been  such  a  friend  of  Laurie's, 
it  was  his  duty  to  call.     Clearly  it  was  his  duty  to  call.     She  was  a 
friend  of  the  Riches,  too.      There  was   thus  a  kind  of  connection 
on  two  sides ;  and  to  be  near  and  not  to  call  would  be  very  uncivil. 
Frank  made  friends  with  the  boys  without  any  difficulty,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  them  perfectly  happy  by  a  purchase  of 
canes  and  whips  from  a  passing  merchant  of  such  commodities,  and  set 
off  for  the  Square  under  their  guidance.     It  would  not  have  mattered 
if  Mrs.  Severn  had  not  known  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
of  course  the  boys  would  hasten  home  and  tell.  And  to  be  uncivil  to 
so  great  a  friend  of  Laurie's  was  a  sin  Frank  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  for  the  world.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  in  thu 
simplest,  most  unpremeditated  way  that  he  was  led  to  call  at  the 
Square. 
The  scene  he  saw  when  he  went  in  was  a  scene  of  which  Laurie  had 
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once  made  a  little  drawing.  Though  it  was  so  hot  and  blazing 
oat  of  doors,  the  great  window  of  Mrs.  Severn's  dining-room,  which 
looked  into  her  garden,  was  by  this  time  of  the  afternoon,  over- 
shadowed by  the  projecting  ends  of  her  neighbours'  houses,  and 
admitted  only  a  softened  light.  Alice  sat  full  in  the  midst  of  this 
eolourless  day  with  her  curls  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
delicate  face,  with  all  its  soft  bright  tints,  like  a  flower  a  little  bent 
upon  its  stem.  The  door  of  the  dining-room  was  ajar ;  and  this  was 
how  Frank  managed  to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  as  he  was  being  ushered 
into  the  decorum  of  the  great  vacant  drawing-room ;  for  to  be  sure  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  right  to  go  as  familiar  visitors  did,  and 
tap  at  the  padrona's  studio-door.  He  saw  as  he  passed  Alice  sitting 
by  the  window,  her  hands  full  of  work,  and  her  face  full  of  content- 
ment and  sweet  peace.  And  at  her  feet,  like  a  rose-bud,  sat  little 
Edith,  in  all  a  child's  carelessness  of  attitude,  her  little  white  frock 
tacked  about  her  shapely,  rosy  limbs,  her  little  feet  crossed.  Miss 
Hadley  was  in  the  shadow,  and  Frank  did  not  see  her.  He  thought 
Alice  and  her  little  sister  were  alone,  and  that  he  was  in  luck.  He 
paused  at  the  open  door,  though  the  maid  led  the  way  to  the  other. 
"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  he  said.  Perhaps  the  tone  was  too  much  like 
that  in  which  he  had  asked  permission  to  enter  the  music-room  at 
Bichmont.  Alice  gave  a  great  start  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
dropped  her  work  on  the  floor.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Laurie's  brother ! " 
cried  Edith,  who  was  quite  unembarrassed.  And  Frank  felt  him- 
self charmed  out  of  all  reason  by  the  little  start  and  the  flutter  of  the 
white  work  as  it  fell.  "  I  feared  you  were  still  at  Bichmont,"  he 
Baid,  "  and  that  I  should  not  see  you."  And  so  he  went  lightly  in 
and  found  himself  in  Miss  Hadley's  presence,  with  her  sternest  coun- 
tenance on,  a  face  enough  to  have  driven  out  of  his  wits  the  most 
enterprising  cavalier  in  the  world. 

"It  is  Mr.  Frank  Benton,"  said  Alice.  "Miss  Hadley,  Mr. 
Benton's  brother;"  and  Miss  Hadley  made  him  a  curtsey,  and 
looked  him  through  and  through  with  her  sharp  eyes,  for  which 
Frank  was  so  entirely  unprepared.  The  thought  of  finding  Alice  all 
by  herself  had  been  so  charming  to  him,  and  he  had  brightened  into 
6ach  genuine  exultation,  that  the  way  in  which  his  face  fell  was 
amusing  to  see. 

"  Your  mamma  will  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Benton's  brother,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Miss  Hadley.  "  Bun,  my  dear,  and  tell  her ;  and  ask 
if  he  shall  go  to  the  studio,  or  if  she  will  come  here." 

"Don't  disturb  Mrs.  Severn,  pray,  for  me,"  said  the  discomfited 
Frank.  "  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  accident  met  the  boys 
in  the  park.  I  could  not  be  so  near  without  calling ;  but  pray  don't 
disturb  her  for  me." 

"  She  is  sure  to  want  to  see  you,"  said  Miss  Hadley.  "  Have  you 
heard  from  your  brother  ?    It  was  so  very  unexpected  to  us  all  his 
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going  away.  I  hope  it  was  not  his  health.  Bat  you  young  men 
think  so  little  of  travelling  nowadays.  Is  it  you  who  are  going  to 
India,  Mr.  Benton  ?    Your  brother  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  of  yon." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  am  going  to  India,"  said  Frank.  Alice  was 
standing  patting  her  work  aside  before  she  went  to  tell  her  mother 
of  Frank's  presence ;  hut  at  these  words  she  turned  half  round 
with  an  involuntary  movement, — he  could  see  it  was  involun- 
tary, almost  unconscious, — and  gave  him  a  soft  look  of  inquiry  and 
grief.  "  Must  you  go  away, — shall  we  never  see  you  again  ?"  said 
the  eyes  of  Alice.  The  tears  were  ready  to  spring  and  the  lips  to 
quiver,  and  then  she  returned  to  the  folding  of  her  work,  and  blushed 
all  over  her  pretty  throat.  And  Frank  saw  it,  and  his  heart  swelled 
within  him.  To  think  she  should  care  1  Nelly  disappeared  out  of  his 
thoughts  like  the  merest  shadow, — indeed,  Nelly  had  not  been  in  his 
thoughts  since  he  left  Boyalborough.  "  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind  yet;  but  I  fear  I  must  go,"  he  continued,  answering  her  look. 
And  Miss  Hadley,  always  sharp,  noticed  at  once  the  changed  direc- 
tion of  his  eyes. 

"Bun,  my  dear,  and  tell  your  mother,"  she  said.  "I  will  put 
your  work  away  for  you,  and  IJdie  may  go  and  play  with  the  boys. 
Bun  out  into  the  garden,  children.  We  cannot  have  you  all  making 
a  noise  when  people  are  here." 

"  But  I  want  to  stay  and  talk  to  Mr.  Laurie's  brother,"  cried  Edith. 
"  I  love  Laurie ;  there  is  nobody  so  nice  ever  comes  now.  And 
Alice  loves  him  too,"  said  the  little  traitor,  "  and  tells  me  such  stories 
when  she  is  putting  me  to  bed,  about  Bichmont." 

"  But,  you  silly  child,  it  was  Mr.  Frank  Benton  who  was  at  Bich- 
mont," said  Miss  Hadley.  Upon  which  the  child  nodded  her  head  a 
great  many  times,  and  repeated,  "I  know,  I  know." 

"  Your  brother  was  such  a  favourite  with  them  all,"  said  Miss 
Hadley,  apologetically,  "  they  get  confused  to  know  which  Mr. 
Benton  it  is.  He  is  very  nice.  Is  he  just  wandering  about  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  or  has  he  settled  down  anywhere  ?  I  don't  think 
Mrs.  Severn  has  heard ;  and  that  is  strange  too."  • 

"We  don't  know  exactly  what  route  he  has  taken,"  said  Frank. 
"  He  is  not  much  of  a  letter- writer.  Of  course  my  mother  hears. 
And  I  don't  think  it  is  anything  about  his  health.  There  is  such 
pleasure  to  a  fellow  like  Laurie,  who  never  thinks  of  anything,  in  the 
mere  fact  of  travelling  about." 

"  I  always  thought  he  considered  everybody  before  himself,"  said 
Miss  Hadley. 

"He  never  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  his  own  affairs,"  said 
Frank,  "  which  comes  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  he  is 
the  best  fellow  that  ever  was  born." 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  only  subject  which  they  had  in  common, 
he  and  Miss  Hadley  sat  and  gazed  at  each  other  for  some  time  in. 
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silence.  The  governess  was  very  well  aware  that  Laurie  had  not 
gone  away  for  his  health, — indeed,  she  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  what 
it  was  that  had  driven  him  away, — and  she  could  not  but  look  at 
Frank  with  watchful,  suspicious  eyes,  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  uncalled-for  visit,  in  his  embarrassment,  and  Alice's 
start  and  look  of  interest,  more  than  met  the  eye.  There  might  have 
been  no  harm  in  that,  had  he  been  staying  at  home.  But  a  young 
man  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  India !  It  would  break  her  mother's 
heart,  Miss  Hadley  said  to  herself;  and  though  she  was  sometimes 
troublesome,  and  almost  intrusive  in  her  vigilance,  the  governess 
loved  her  friend  with  that  intense  affection  of  one  woman  to  another, 
— generally  of  a  lonely  woman  to  one  more  fortunate  than  herself, — 
which  is  so  seldom  appreciated  and  so  little  understood,  but  which 
sometimes  rises  to  the  height  of  passion.  Jane  Hadley  made  herself 
disagreeable  by  times  to  the  padrona,  but  would  have  been  cut  in 
pieces  for  her, — would  have  lain  down  to  be  trampled  over, — could 
she  have  done  any  good  by  such  an  act  to  the  being  she  held  highest 
in  the  world.  Therefore  it  immediately  occurred  to  her  that  her  first 
duty  was  to  discourage  and  snub  this  new  visitor.  Going  away  to 
India,  and  yet  trying  to  make  himself  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Alice, 
was  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye. 

"  You  were  going  to  change  into  another  regiment,  your  brother 
said,"  remarked  Miss  Hadley.  "  When  do  you  leave  ?  I  should 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  change  the  monotony, 
of  your  leisure  for  a  more  active  life.*' 

"  It  is  not  settled  yet,"  said  Frank.  "  But  I  suppose  I'll  go.  Yes; 
it  is  rather  monotonous  doing  garrison  work  at  home." 

"  And  what  part  of  India  are  you  going  to  ?"  Miss  Hadley  con- 
tinued. Frank  began  to  get  irritated  by  the  questions.  Confound 
India !  he  did  not  want  to  think  of  it, — or,  indeed,  to  trouble  his 
mind  with  anything  at  that  moment.  He  wanted  Alice  to  come  back 
again,  to  look  at  him,  to  speak  to  him,  to  play  for  him.  He  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  door,  and  felt  that  the  place  was  empty  til)  she  came. 
Here  it  was  he  had  seen  her  first.  There,  under  the  curtains  in  the 
doorway,  she  had  stood  lighting  up  the  darkness  with  her  feee; 
there  she  had  sat  making  the  tea ; — how  clearly  every  little  incident 
dwelt  on  his  mind !  As  for  Nelly  Rich,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
recollection  where  he  saw  her  first,  nor  what  the  circumstances  were. 
He  was  never  restless  for  her  return  when  she  was  out  of  the  room ; 
but  at  that  moment  he  did  not  even  pay  Nelly  Rich  the  compliment 
of  contrasting  his  feelings  in  respect  to  her  with  his  feelings  to  Alice 
Severn.  He  simply  forgot  her  existence,  and  watched  the  door,  and 
stammered  what  reply  he  could  to  the  inquisitor  who  sat  opposite 
to  him, — like  an  old  cat,  as  he  said, — watching  him  with  her  keen 
eyes. 

And  when  the  door  opened  at  last  it  was  only  Mrs.  Severn  who 
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came  in.  Frank  absolutely  changed  colour,  and  grew  pale  and  green 
with  disappointment.  Laurie  had  thought  her  a  type  of  everything 
most  perfect  in  woman ;  but  to  Frank  she  was  a  sober  personage, 
comely  and  middle-aged,  and  Alice's  mother,  which  indeed  was  her 
real  appearance  in  the  world.  She  came  in  with  a  gleam  of  interest 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  little  eagerness  in  her  manner.  She  had  not  taken 
off  her  painting  dress,  but  she  had  put  aside  her  brushes  and  her 
palette,  and  sat  down  by  him  without  any  fuss  about  abandoning  her 
work.  With  her  intimates  she  worked  on  without  intermission,  but 
to  strangers  the  padrona  ignored  the  constant  labour  which  filled 
her  life. 

"  Have  you  brought  us  some  news  of  your  brother,  Mr.  Benton  ?  " 
she  said.  "  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  hear  he  is  safely  in  Home.  He 
should  not  have  gone  so  late  in  the  year.*' 

"  No,  I  have  no  particular  news,*'  said  Frank.  "  His  going  took 
us  all  by  surprise.  My  mother  has  had  two  or  three  little  notes,  I 
believe.  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood,"  he  added  in  an  explanatory, 
apologetic  way,  "  and  thought  I  would  call." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  padrona ;  "  Laurie  Benton's 
brother  can  never  be  but  welcome  here.  I  have  known  him  so  long, 
— since  he  was  a  boy,"  she  added,  with  a  little  colour  rising  on  her 
cheek,  seeking  in  her  turn  to  excuse  the  warmth  with  which  she 
spoke  ;  but  the  blush  was  for  Jane  Hadley  quietly  seated  in  the  back- 
ground seeing  everything,  and  not  for  the  unconscious  Frank. 

"  Oh,  thanks,"  said  Frank.  "  Laurie  was  always  speaking  of  you. 
I  met  Miss  Severn  the  other  day  at  Bichmont.  She  might  tell  you 
perhaps.  How  she  plays !  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  anything  like 
it.    It  draws  the  heart  out  of  one's  breast." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Alice  plays  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Severn  with  placid 
complacency.  "  She  is  doing  something  for  me  in  the  studio.  She 
is  as  clever  with  her  needle  as  she  is  with  her  music,"  she  added, 
calmly.  Clever  !  and  to  compare  her  needlework  with  her  music ! 
This  speech  went  a  long  way  to  prove  that  the  padrona  was  a  very 
ordinary  commonplace  personage  in  Frank's  eyes.  That,  however, 
did  not  matter  so  much.  What  was  a  great  deal  more  important 
was  that  Alice  did  not  return. 

"  I  hope  she  liked  Bichmont,"  he  said ;  "  they  are  kind  people, 
and  the  country  is  lovely  just  now.  You  don't  know  Benton,  Mrs. 
Severn  ?  My  mother  I  am  sure  would  be  charmed  to  see  you,  and 
Laurie  must  have  told  you  of  our  woods.  My  mother  is  a  great 
invalid.  She  has  always  been  so  as  long  as  I  can  recollect,  but  she 
would  be  delighted  to  see  you.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  and 
Miss  Severn  to  come  down  for  a  day ;  I  could  row  you  up  from 
Oookesley,"  said  Frank,  eagerly.  Alice  came  in  just  in  time  to  hear 
these  last  words,  and  gazed  at  her  mother  with  a  longing  look.  She 
had  not  heard  the  previous  part  of  the  proposal,  but  to  be  rowed  op 
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the  river  from  Cookesley !  The  words  flashed  her  young  imagina- 
tion with  every  kind  of  delight. 

"  It  is  very  tempting,"  Mrs.  Severn  said,  "  bat  I  fear  we  must  not 
think  of  it.  Alice,  yon  most  go  and  make  some  music  for  Mr. 
Benton;  he  likes  your  playing.  Are  you  in  town  only  for  the 
day?" 

"  Only  for  the  day/'  said  Frank ;  and  then  he  paused  and  put  on 
his  suppliant  look.  "  When  I  was  here  with  Laurie  I  was  allowed 
to  stay  to  tea." 

"  And  so  yon  shall  stay  to  tea,  if  you  like  it,"  said  the  padrona, 
laughing.  And  Alice  gave  him  a  momentary  glance  and  a  soft  little 
smile  of  content.  A  paradisiacal  sense  of  well-being  and  happiness 
glided  over  Frank  he  could  not  tell  how.  It  was  something  quite 
new  and  strange  to  him.  '  He  had  been  happy  most  part  of  his  life, 
— not  being  yet  quite  one-and-twenty,  poor  fellow ! — happy  for  no 
particular  reason, — because  he  was  alive,  because  he  was  Frank  Ben- 
ton, because  he  had  got  something  he  wanted ;  but  this  was  a  totally 
different  sort  of  happiness.  It  seemed  to  float  him  away  from  all 
mean  and  indifferent  things  ;  he  was  mounted  up  on  a  pinnacle  from 
the  heights  of  which  he  contemplated  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a 
tender  pity  ;  he  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  blessedness.  This 
intoxicating  yet  subduing  delight  seemed  to  him  the  natural  air  of 
the  place  in  which  he  was.  They  must  breathe  it  all  day  long  these 
happy  people ;  even  the  governess  who  sat  grim  over  her  knitting 
and  watched  him  with  keen  eyes.  It  was  the  air  of  the  place,  though 
the  place  was  Fitzroy  Square,  in  the  heart  of  London,  on  the  way  to 
the  City ;  for  never  in  the  summer  woods,  never  at  home  in  his  here- 
ditary house,  never  amid  the  luxuries  and  delights  of  society  had  he 
breathed  anything  like  it.  He  did  his  best  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  Mrs.  Severn,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  he  was  sorry 
when  she  left  the  room,  which  she  did  after  a  while.  True,  Miss 
Hadley  was  there,  more  watchful  than  a  dozen  padronas ;  but  the 
watchfulness  seemed  appropriate  somehow  and  was  harmonised  by 
the  atmosphere,  just  as  summer  air  harmonises  all  out-door  noises. 
The  children  rushed  to  the  garden,  getting  tired  of  the  quiet,  and  Alice 
went  into  the  other  room  and  began  to  play.  I  have  said  it  was  the 
only  poetry  of  which  Frank  was  susceptible.  All  the  poets  in  one 
could  not  have  moved  him  as  these  sweet  inarticulate  floods  of  sound 
did,  making  the  atmosphere  more  heavenly  still,  breathing  a  heart 
into  it  full  of  soft  longings  and  a  tender  languor.  The  house,  as  we 
have  said,  was  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Square — the  great  drawing- 
room  felt  like  some  cool,  still,  excluded  place,  in  the  midst  of  the  hot 
and  lingering  afternoon.  Frank  threw  himself  into  a  chair  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  from  whence  he  could  watch  the  musician 
without  disconcerting  her.  There  were  the  three  great  windows 
draped  in  white  like  tall  ghosts  ranged  against  the  wall ;  and  the 
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chairs  and  tables  all  grouped  in  a  mysterious  way  as  if  there  were 
whispering  spectators  who  marked  all ;  and  the  cool  grey-green 
walls  with  here  and  there  the  frame  of  a  picture  catching  the  light ; 
and  Alice  in  her  fresh  muslin  gown,  white,  with  lines  and  specks  of 
blue,  with  blue  ribbons  tied  among  her  curls,  and  her  bright  eyes 
intent  and  her  white  hands  rippling  among  the  ivory  keys.  The 
only  thing  that  had  ever  made  a  painter  of  Frank  was  his  meeting 
with  Alice.  His  mind  was  becoming  a  kind  of  picture  gallery  hung 
with  sketches  of  her.  He  remembered  every  look,  almost  every 
dress  she  had  ever  worn, — the  dark  neutral-tinted  one  that  night,  the 
white  at  Richmont,  and  now  the  glimmer  of  blue  ribbons  among  the 
curls, 

After  a  time  Miss  Hadley,  who  sat  there  patient  with  her  knitting, 
like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse,  was  called  away  for  something  and  had 
to  leave  them  reluctantly.  And  then  it  is  undeniable  that  Frank  took 
advantage  of  her  absence  and  stole  a  little  closer  to  the  piano.  He 
even  interrupted  Alice  ruthlessly  in  the  midst  of  her  sonata. 

"Play  me  this,"  he  said,  humming  the  bars  that  haunted  him. 
He  was  even  so  bold  as  to  approach  his  hand  to  the  piano  and  run  over 
the  notes.  "  It  was  the  first  thing  I  ever  heard  you  play/'  the  young 
man  added ;  "  I  have  done  nothing  but  sing  it  ever  since.  Ah,  for- 
give me  for.  stopping  you!     Let  me  hear  it  again." 

"  It  is  very  lovely,"  faltered  Alice,  stooping  her  head  over  the 

keys ;  and  then  by  chance  their  eyes  met  and  they  knew What  ? 

Neither  said  another  word.  Alice's  fingers  flew  at  the  keys  with  the 
precipitancy  of  haste  and  fear.  Sho  spoiled  the  air,  her  heart  beating 
so  loud  as  to  drown  both  tune  and  time.  As  the  notes  rushed  out 
headlong  after  each  other,  an  indifferent  looker  on  would  have  con- 
cluded poor  Alice  to  be  a  school-girl  in  the  fullest  musical  sense  of 
the  word.  But  Frank,  though  he  was  a  connoisseur,  never  found  it 
out.  He  sat  down  behind  her  listening  with  a  perfect  imbecility 
of  admiration.  It  might  have  been  St.  Cecilia,  it  might  have  been 
the  angels  playing  in  heaven  whom  Cecilia  heard.  To  him  it  was  a 
strain  divine.  To  think  that  he  had  not  known  of  Alice's  existence 
when  he  heard  these  notes  first  1  Ho  began  to  babble  in  the  midst 
of  the  music,  quite  unconscious  of  doing  anything  amiss. 

"  When  I  heard  you  play  that  first  I  had  never  seen  you,"  he 
said,  and  though  Alice  was  at  the  crisis  of  the  melody  her  hands 
slackened  and  lightened  to  listen.  "  I  could  not  think  who  it  could 
be.  I  thought  you  must  be  the  sick  one  of  the  family  or  something. 
And  then,  when  your  mother  called  you  and  you  came  and  stood  in 
the  door " 

Alice  now  stopped  altogether  and  did  her  best  to  laugh.  "  What 
a  very  good  memory  you  must  have,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  have  remembered  all  that." 

"  Yob  ;  I  have  a  good  memory, — for  some  things,"  said  Frank,  while 
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she  half  unconsciously  kept  running  on  -with  one  hand  among  tho 
treble  keys,  half  drowning  bis  voice,  half  making  an  accompaniment 
to  it.  "  Your  mother  spoke  of  you  in  such  a  tone— I  understand  it 
now,  but  it  bewildered  me  at  the  time.  I  thought  yon  must  be  ill — 
or— sickly — or  something.  And  then  she  called  Alice,  and  you 
appeared  under  the  curtains ;  I  can  see  it  all  as  plain  as  if  it  had 
happened  yesterday.  Laurie  chattering  enough  for  sis  with  his  back 
turned,  and  you  standing  in  the  doorway  like " 

Alice  made  a  great  crash  on  the  piano  and  burst  at  once  into  a 
grand  symphony.  Instinct  told  her  to  play,  and  it  was  just  as  well 
she  had  done  so,  for  one  minute  after  Miss  Hadley  appeared  with  her 
perpetual  knitting  in  her  hand.  She  gave  Frank  a  look  when  she 
perceived  his  change  of  position  and  herself  approached  the  piano. 
A  young  fellow  who  was  going  to  India  1  Thai  was  his  sole  and 
unique  description  to  Miss  Hadley, — and  she  was  deeply  indignant  at 
his  presumption.  The  symphony  was  a  long  one,  but  Alice  was  restored 
to  herself.  Safety  had  come  in  place  of  danger.  She  had  not 
wanted  Miss  Hadley  to  return,  and  yet  under  shelter  of  Miss  Hadley 
her  faculties  came  back  to  her.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  crash  and 
execution  in  what  she  was  now  playing,  and  it  suited  her  feelings. 
It  was  «  kind  of  music  which  Frank  would  have  scorned  at  from  any 
other  player,  but  oddly  enough  it  chimed  in  with  his  feelings  now. 
They  were  both  tingling  all  over  with  soft  emotion  and  that  first 
excitement  of  early  love,  in  which  it  is  the  man's  object  to  say  as 
much  as  he  may  under  covert  of  commonplace  observations,  and  the 
woman's  to  receive  it  as  if  it  meant  nothing  and  to  escape  from  all 
appearance  of  comprehension.  And  yet  if  by  chance  they  looked  at 
each  other  both  knew — not  what  they  were  aiming  at  certainly,  but 
in  some  darkened  vague  degree  that  there  was  a  meaning,  and  a  very 
decided  one  underneath. 

Then  Mrs.  Severn  appeared  again  in  her  black  silk  gown,  and  the 
tea  was  set  upon  the  table,  and  Alice  made  it  as  she  had  done  before. 
It  was  like  the  same  scene  repeated,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  same. 

Alice  who  had  been  to  him  but  a  fairy  vision  was  now What  was 

ahe  now  ?  Frank  made  a  sudden  jump  from  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  felt  his  cheeks  flush  and  a  delicious  glow  come  over  his 
heart.  But,  not  to  speak  of  Alice,  he  himself  was  no  longer  an 
accidental  guest  received  for  his  brother's  sake  ;  but  if  not  a  friend 
at  least  an  acquaintance  received  for  his  own.  To  Alice  at  least  he 
was  more  than  an  acquaintance.  "  I  have  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  Miss  Severn,  and  I  feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends,"  he  said,  and 
Alice  with  a  soft  blush  and  smile  did  not  reject  the  claim.  "  How 
pretty  it  was  at  Bichmont  I "  she  said,  with  a  soft,  little  sigh. 
And  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  dreadful  old  governess,  who  broke 
in,  in  the  most  abrupt  way,  with  something  about  India  1  What  was 
India  to  her  ?    What  had  she  to  do  with  it  ?    If  a  man  wanted  for 
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the  moment  to  forget  everything  that  was  disagreeable,  what  business 
had  Miss  Hadley  to  interfere  ?  Frank  as  nearly  turned  his  back  upon 
her  when  she  made  her  second  interpellation  on  the  subject  as 
good-breeding  would  allow.  Was  it  her  business?  He  was  very 
wrath  with  the  meddler,  but  very  soft  and  benignant  with  every  one 
else,  talking  to  Edith, — to  the  child's  immense  delight, — as  if  she 
were  grown  np,  and  discussing  games  with  the  boys,  and  making 
himself  very  generally  agreeable.  He  stayed  long  enough  to  watch  tho 
people  beginning  to  arrive  on  their  evening  calls,  and  accepted  all  tho 
circumstances  of  the  house  with  the  profoundest  satisfaction  and 
sense  of  fitness.  But  he  could  not  find  any  more  private  opportuni- 
ties of  making  known  his  recollections  or  his  fancies  to  Alice,  and 
went  away  at  last  when  he  had  but  time  for  his  train,  with  a  sense  of 
intoxication  and  absorption  in  he  knew  not  what  golden  dreams. 
India ! — but  soft — India,  when  a  man  came  to  think  of  it,  might,  for 
anything  he  knew,  involve  brighter  possibilities  than  he  had  yet  con- 
templated. Speak  low ;  whisper  low.  When  this  thought  occurred 
to  Frank  he  ran  and  took  Iub  leave  with  a  sensation  as  if  a  whole 
hive  of  bees  had  set  to  buzzing  in  his  head.  As  I  have  said  it  intoxi- 
cated him.  He  had  need  to  go  away,  to  get  himself  into  the  morose 
solitude  of  the  train  to  think  it  over.  The  sudden  light  that  had 
burst  upon  his  path  took  all  power  of  vision  from  his  dazzled  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
WAVERING. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Frank  Benton  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  words, 
a  model  young  man.  He  was  not  offensive  nor  disagreeable,  but,  as 
a  pure  matter  of  fact,  the  centre  of  his  own  world, — as,  indeed,  we  all 
are  more  or  less.  When  it  had  been  placed  so  very  clearly  before  him 
that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  marry  money,  he  had  acquiesced, 
with  a  little  struggle,  feeling  that  the  advantage  was  so  great  as  to 
create  a  duty;  but  now,  after  this  bewildering  day,  another  prospect 
altogether  opened  before  his  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  Nelly.  For 
the  moment  she  passed  from  his  mind,  as  if  she  had  never  been, 
and  Alice  had  risen  upon  him  like  the  sun.  He  could  perceive  now 
that  from  the  first  moment  his  heart  had  claimed  her.  Happiness, 
companionship,  the  very  light  of  life,  seemed  to  be  concentrated  for 
him  in  that  simple  youthful  creature,  ignorant  of  the  world,  innocent 
as  a  child,  sweet  with  the  earliest  freshness  of  existence.  He  had  no 
need  to  reason  about  it,  to  say  to  himself  that  it  was  she  whom 
he  wanted,  she  whom  he  had  unconsciously  been  groping  for ; — ho 
knew  it ;  it  was  clear  as  daylight ;  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been 
aware  of  it  all  along,  from  the  earliest  moment.  A  voice  from 
heaven  had  spoken  to  him,  as  to  Adam,  crying,  "This  is  she." 
Such  was  the  thought  that  filled  his  mind  as  he  went  down  to  Royal* 
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borough  in  the  dark  and  damp  loneliness  of  the  railway  carriage.  IIo 
had  so  much  thinking  to  do  that  he  had  warned  the  guard  that  ho 
must  have  a  compartment  to  himself;  and  there  he  lay  hack  in  his 
corner  with  a  very  black  shadow  thrown  on  him  from  the  dim  lamp, 
and  floated  forth  upon  this  Elysian  sea  of  thought.  But  it  was  only 
for  the  first  two  minutes  that  it  was  Elysian.  All  at  once  he  sat  bolt 
upright,  and  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  something.  Nelly  I 
This  recollection  rushed  at  him  like  another  railway  train  in  the  dark- 
ness, so  that  there  was  a  sharp  and  violent  collision.  After  the  first 
shock  Frank  began  to  consider  anxiously  how  far  he  had  gone  on  that 
other  side,  what  words  he  might  have  spoken,  what  inferences  had  been 
made.  Only  yesterday,  it  must  be  allowed,  he  was  making  very  decided 
way  towards  Nelly.  He  had  been  softened,  and  brought  nearer  to 
her  personally,  and  the  house  and  the  hunters  had  held  a  very  high 
place  in  his  thoughts.  He  had  persuaded  his  mother  to  call,  and 
written  a  note  which  was  not  at  all  unlike  the  first  beginning  of  love- 
making.  And  yet,  to-day,  he  had  forgotten  Nelly's  existence.  When 
he  recollected  all  this,  he  grew  suddenly  very  hot,  and  very  uncom- 
fortable. Love,  even  when  it  is  unfortunate,  has  something  sweet  in 
it;  but  the  thought  of  Nelly's  little  indignant  face  was  not  sweet. 
He  had  never  loved  her ;  he  had  never,  even  to  himself,  pretended 
to  be  fond  of  her.  He  had  represented  to  himself  that  if  they  were 
married,  no  doubt  the  time  would  come  when  he  should  be  fond  of 
his  wife.  But  while  he  was  thus  deciding  in  cold  blood,  the  other 
had  but  to  give  a  glance,  and  all  was  over  with  Nelly.  When  this 
terrible  complication  became  apparent,  Frank  no  longer  found 
that  there  was  anything  Elysian  in  his  circumstances;  for  this 
discovery  suddenly  revealed  to  him  the  entire  circumstances  of  .the 
ease.  Nelly  was  marriageable,  for  she  was  very  rich ;  but  Alice  was 
poor.  If  the  wealth  of  the  one  outbalanced  the  objections  against 
her  in  respect  to  birth  and  breeding,  there  was  no  such  saving  clause 
in  respect  to  the  other.  Even  Mr.  Rich  patronised  Mrs.  Severn.  The 
artist's  family  was  of  no  rank,  and  had  no  social  standing  whatever, 
not  even  that  conferred  by  money.  As  for  the  distinction  of  art, 
—Frank  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  know  for  how  littlo 
that  counted.  Penniless,  without  connections  or  prospects,  or  blood,  or 
anything, — a  creature  who  was  only  herself,  and  possessed  only  the 
qualities  of  her  own  mind  and  heart !  To  make  such  a  marriage,  Frank 
was  aware,  would  be  sheer  madness.  Nelly  was  different.  Nelly  meant 
Cookesley  Lodge,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  and  a  certain  sum  a  year. 
Alice  meant  nothing  but  her  simple  self.  No  wonder  the  moisture 
stood  heavy  on  his  forehead.  He  had  been  a  fool,  in  suffering  himself 
to  be  thus  moved  out  of  all  sense  and  prudence.  And  yet  when  he 
tried  to  turn  to  other  thoughts  his  heart  grew  sick.  He — almost — 
made  a  vow  never  to  think  of  anybody,  never  to  look  at  any  one 
more.    Why  was  fate  always  so  spiteful  ?    Why  was  it  that  Alice 
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had  not  Nelly's  fortune,  or  Nelly  Alice's  charms  ?  It  was  not  that 
he  was  mercenary.  Money,  except  for  what  it  brought,  was  not 
important  to  Frank ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  being  mercenary 
and  being  an  idiot.  And  he  knew  so  well  what  the  world  would  say 
if,  instead  of  marrying  money,  he  married  a  girl  who  had  nothing, — 
neither  money  nor  any  other  substantial  recommendation.  He  would 
be  laughed  at,  and  she  would  be  snubbed, — and  who  could  wonder  at 
it  ?  Thus  Frank  reasoned  with  himself,  and  groaned  in  his  heart. 
And  then  he  thought  of  India,  and  the  world  stood  still  for  a  moment 
that  he  might  look  that  possibility  in  the  face. 

India  1  In  the  first  place,  it  was  out  of  the  world,  and  the  ridicule 
attending  his  fiasco  would  not,  in  India,  be  so  overwhelming ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  world  is  a  very  small  place,  and  news  would  travel 
faster  than  by  telegraph  to  everybody  who  was  anybody.  In  India 
the  pay  was  double,  which  was  a  very  great  matter ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  the  expenses  be  greater  too  ?  Not,  of  course, 
in  proportion  to  Cookesley  Lodge  and  the  hunters,  which,  alasl  it  was 
no  use  thinking  any  more  about,  but  in  proportion  to  the  tiny  manage 
which  a  young  soldier  with  two  hundred  a  year,  besides  his  pay, 
might  venture  on  at  home.  And  here,  once  more,  Frank  drew  himself 
suddenly  up,  with  a  sensation  of  misery.  Two  hundred  a  year  and  his 
pay  barely  sufficed  for  himself.     To  marry  upon  it  would  be  simple 

madness,  neither  more  nor  less.     And  to  wait  seven  years No! 

India  was  the  only  chance.  It  was  the  most  usual  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  young  fellow  going  out  there  to  marry  before  he  went ; 
— therefore  it  must  be  practicable.  There  would  be  no  society  nor 
expensive  habits, — as  he  supposed,  in  his  ignorance, — and  there  was 
the  chance  of  appointments,  which  was  always  worth  taking  into 
account.  Frank  contemplated  the  question  all  round,  but  it  was  a 
very  dreary  horizon  which  encircled  him  on  every  side.  Poverty, 
the  renunciation  of  most  things  which  had  made  life  agreeable, — 
a  struggle  with  care  and  the  burdens  of  sorious  life, — instead  of 
Cookesley  and  the  hunters  and  terriers,  and  the  country  gentleman's 
existence,  for  which  he  had  evidently  been  created !  There  was  so 
much  good  in  the  young  man,  however,  that  though  he  could  not  but 
contrast  the  two  existences  which  thus  seemed  to  be  set  before  him, 
he  could  not  and  did  not  contrast  the  two  through  whose  hands 
their  different  threads  must  run.  He  made  no  comparison  there. 
Nelly  had  been  swept  out  of  his  sky  the  moment  Alice  appeared. 

One  thing  was  quite  clear  to  him  at  this  crisis  of  excitement  and 
emotion,  while  the  image  of  Alice  still  danced  before  his  eyes  with  all 
her  soft  looks  and  words; — Cookesley  and  its  delights, — meaning 
Nelly  and  her  fortune, — were  impossible, — quite  impossible ;  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  He  had  been  capable  in  the  abstract  of 
doing  a  duty  to  himself  and  the  world,  and  securing, — in  default  of 
Laurie,  for  whom  he  always  acknowledged  the  position  would  have 
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been  so  much  more  suitable, — all  those  advantages  which  seemed  to 
be  held  oat  to  him  in  Nelly  Rich's  hand.  He  liked  her  very  well, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  grown  fond  of  her  in  time.  That  he  could 
have  done.  His  own  interests,  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  friends, 
and  the  appeal  of  the  world  in  general,  had  all  but  decided  the 
question.  But  Frank,  notwithstanding  the  prudent  and  practical 
character  of  his  understanding,  was  true  and  honest  at  bottom.  And 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  beyond  question  that  he  was  in  love  with 
one  woman,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  marry  another,  whatever 
the  advantages  might  be  which  she  brought  with  her.  He  was  not 
capable  of  that.  It  was  indispensable  to  him  to  be  true,  if  not  to 
Alice,  who  knew  nothing  about  his  sentiments,  at  least  to  Nelly.  She 
had  a  right  to  it.  He  could  have  married  her  yesterday,  but  he  could 
not  deceive  her  to-day.  What  could  he  do  ?  The  clouds  closed  in 
upon  him,  swallowed  him  up,  the  more  he  thought  it  over.  Bo  I 
Nothing  but  trudge  forth  to  India,  leaving  his  hopes  of  every 
description  behind  him, — a  saddened  and  a  solitary  man.  Neither 
one  thing  nor  another,  neither  love  nor  wealth  were  practicable. 

"  I  must  never  see  her  again,'*  Frank  said  to  himself,  as  he  got 
out  of  the  train;  "I  must  never  see  her  again!"  Perhaps  it  was 
because  of  the  very  practicality  and  matter-of-fact  character  of  his 
mind  that  he  felt  it  dangerous  to  permit  himself  such  an  indulgence. 
He  could  not  go  and  gaze  and  moon  about  her,  as  other  men  might, 
without  anything  coming  of  it.  The  only  safeguard  would  be  to  keep 
away  altogether.  But  it  was  not  a  cheerful  thought ;  and,  con- 
sequently, when  he  emerged  from  the  station  with  his  hat  down 
over  his  brows,  a  certain  air  of  tragedy  and  misery  was  about  the 
poor  fellow.  And  if  the  reader  of  this  sober  history  should  at  any 
time  encounter  on  the  railway  between  London  and  Royalborough 
an  unfortunate  and  melancholy  Guardsman,  well  thrown  back  into 
the  shadow  of  the  lamp,  gnawing  his  moustache  as  he  chews  the 
end  of  fancy,  let  him  remember  the  miserable  perplexities  of  poor 
Frank  Benton,  and  pity  the  man.  The  impulse  of  the  mature  spec- 
tator's mind  is  so  invariably  to  vituperate  the  military  butterfly,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  benevolent  moralist  to  'turn  the  tide  of  sympathy 
towards  that  beautiful,  frivolous,  yet  sometimes  suffering  creature 
when  he  has  the  opportunity.     After  all,  Guardsmen  are  men. 

Frank  kept  his  resolution  for  a  week.  He  gave  himself  a  fair  trial. 
To  describe  the  cogitations  which  passed  through  his  mind  during 
that  time,  would  only  weary  the  reader  without  bringing  him  any 
nearer  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict ;  for,  to  be  sure,  it  does  not  matter 
so  very  much  what  conclusion  a  young  man  may  arrive  at  in  such 
ft  contest,  after  even  weeks  of  thought.  Five  minutes  may  destroy 
the  entire  fabric  at  any  time ; — a  sudden  meeting, — three  words,— ail 
unpremeditated  on  either  side, — a  chance  look, — even  a  few  notes  of 
music  played  unawares  by  strange  hands, — will  suffice  to  undo  the 
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iinest  piece  of  reasoning  ever  put  together.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unusual 
in  Frank's  circumstances  for  a  young  man  to  make  an  absolute 
determination  against  marriage  one  day,  and  go  and  lay  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  lady  of  his  affections  on  the  next.  Many  times, 
it  must  be  allowed,  Cookesley  Lodge  would  burst  like  a  sudden 
revelation  upon  the  young  man's  soul.  He  could  hear  the  hunters 
rattling  up  the  avenue,  and  the  dogs  yelping  a  chorus  of  welcome  ; 
and  then  this  charming  home-scene  would  give  place  to  a  misty  con- 
ception of  an  Indian  bungalow, — whatever  that  might  be, — and  the 
fierce  delights  of  a  jungle-hunt.  The  question  was  not  Alice  or 
Nelly, — that  would  have  horrified  him; — but  Cookesley  with  all 
possible  comforts  and  indulgences,  and  India  with  none ; — question 
enough  to  make  a  man  ponder.  Four  or  five  days  after  his  visit  to 
London,  though  it  seemed  four  or  five  years  from  the  multiplicity  of 
his  thoughts,  he  rode  over  to  Richmont,  on  an  unacknowledged 
mission  to  prove  to  himself  whether  that  image  of  Alice,  which  he  had 
been  trying  hard  to  banish,  would  disappear  before  the  close  realisa- 
tion of  all  the  good  things  on  the  other  side.  He  had  tried  to 
forget  her,  or  rather  he  had  tried  to  shut  her  out  from  his  thoughts  ; 
to  divert  his  mind  to  anything  else  in  tho  world  rather  than  allow  it 
to  dwell  upon  her.  And  he  was  now  going  to  test  what  success  he 
had  had.  Nelly  Rich  was  sketching  under  the  trees,  as  we  have 
before  seen  her,  when  he  rode  up  to  the  door;  and  instead  of  going 
in  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  mother,  Frank, — with  a  strong  sense  of 
duty, — crossed  the  lawn  to  where  the  white  figure,  with  sketching 
block  on  her  lap,  and  bright  ribbons  fluttering  about  her,  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  soft  limes.  A  prettier  picture  could  not  have  been 
desired.  The  dead  white  of  the  dress  blazed  out  in  the  sunshine,  lying 
in  crisp  folds  upon  the  soft  grass.  The  silken  lime-leaves  made  a 
flutter  and  chequer  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  pretty  drooping  head. 
Nelly  was  older,  more  piquant,  more  expressive,  indeed,  to  any 
unprejudiced  eye  more  beautiful,  than  Alice  Severn ;  not,  as  Frank 
said  to  himself  hotly,  that  he  ever  had  made  such  a  profane  com- 
parison. But  yet  it  was  impossible  thus  to  approach  the  one  without 
thinking  of  the  other.  There  was  a  technicality  and  a  pretension, 
he  thought,  about  all  this  paraphernalia  of  the  artist.  When  Alice 
went  softly  to  her  piano,  you  never  could  have  told,  until  you  heard 
ner,  that  she  was  anything  but  a  school-girl.  And  no  one  seemed  to 
give  her  any  particular  glory  for  her  music.  She  was  a  little  girl  to 
all  of  them.  Whereas  Nelly  was  the  mistress  of  everything,  more 
mistress  in  the  house  than  was  her  mother,  and  getting  credit  for  all 
sorts  of  talent  and  cleverness.  In  his  heart  Frank  took  up  a  posi- 
tion of  defence  for  the  absent,  whom,  indeed,  no  one  dreamt  of 
attacking.  No  doubt  he  would  have  to  talk  of  the  sketch,  and  admire 
it  as  if  it  had  been  something  very  fine.  At  Fitzroy  Square  the 
mother  had  smiled  and  had  just  admitted  that  Alice  played  well ; — 
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and  that  she  was  as  clever  at  her  needle  as  at  her  music.  How 
strange  was  the  difference  ! 

"Is  it  you,  Mr.  Renton?"  said  Nelly;  and  she  put  down  her 
sketching-block  hastily  as  he  approached.  "  I  could  not  make  you 
oat  till  you  came  quite  close.     Did  not  you  find  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  did  not  ask,"  said  Frank  ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  paying  a  compliment  which  he  did  not  mean  embarrassed 

him  in  his  peculiar  circumstances ;  "  I  saw  you  here "  and  then  he 

stopped,  the  unfortunate  youth,  giving  double  meaning  to  his  words. 

Nelly  blushed.  It  was  very  natural  she  should  after  such  an 
address ;  and  her  change  of  colour  told  upon  Frank  as  the  most 
terrible  reproach.  "I  thought  Mrs.  Rich  would  be  with  you," 
he  added,  hurriedly ;  "  it  is  so  pleasant  out  of  doors  on  such  a  day. 
You  were  sketching,  I  am  sure,  and  I  have  stopped  your  work.'* 

"Oh,  it  does  not  matter,"  said  Nelly.  "I  want  to  draw  the 
house,  and  I  cannot  get  it  just  as  I  want  it.  I  must  have  in  the 
window  of  the  music-room.  You  know  I  live  there.  I  don't  caro 
fcr  all  the  rest  of  the  house  in  comparison  with  that  one  room." 

"Yes,"  said  Frank,  with  a  sudden  relapse,  "with  such  music 
as  we  had  there  the  other  day,  the  place  was  like  paradise." 

"  You  liked  little  Alice  Severn's  playing,"  said  Nelly.  "  Ah  !  yes, 
I  remember.  She  plays  very  well.  For  myself  I  am  not  fanatical 
about  music.  I  don't  understand  it.  I  want  to  know  what  it  says, 
and  it  says  nothing.  And  these  musical  people  are  so  exclusively 
musical,  they  never  seem  to  have  brains  for  anything  else." 

"  But  that  could  not  be  the  case  with — Miss  Severn,  I  should  think," 
said  Frank,  taking  a  foolish  pleasure  in  speaking  of  her,  and  making 
a  little  pause  before  her  name  like  a  worshipper.  Nelly  gave  him  a 
quick  glance,  and  answered  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  Alice !  She  is  a  good  little  thing  enough  ;  but  I  don't  think 
she  has  much  brains, — few  girls  have, — or  men  either  for  that  matter. 
I  don't  expect  anything  of  the  kind  from  people  who  come  to  this 


"  You  are  not  complimentary  to  your  visitors,"  said  Frank,  feeling 
mortified,  and  with  a  secret  sense  that  something  at  least  of  this 
condemnation  was  intended  for  himself. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Renton,  few  of  our  visitors  are  complimentary  to  us," 
said  Nelly,  with  a  flush  on  her  face,  which  even  Frank  perceived  was 
quite  different  from  the  soft  blush  which  had  greeted  his  first  appear- 
ance. Probably  her  quick  ear  had  caught  some  difference  in  his  tone, 
though  he  was  not  himself  aware  of  it.  "  We  are  rich,  and  you 
come  to  us  when  we  ask  you,  and  are  very  civil ;  but  I  know  you 
laugh  at  us  behind  our  backs,  and  make  very  free  with  our  names, 
and  do  not  show  us  the  respect  you  would  to  the  most  miserable 
creature  who  was  of  good  family.  And  then  you  think  we  are  taken 
*a  by  it,  and  don't  know " 
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"  Miss  Rich,  yon  must  allow  me  to  say  that  personally  yon  are 
doing  me  a  great  injustice/'  said  Frank,  colouring  high.  "I  cannot 
undertake  to  be  responsible  for  everybody  who  comes  here ;  but  so 
far  as  myself  and  my  friends  are  concerned " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  cried  Nelly,  turning  her  face  towards 
him  with  sudden  shame  and  penitence  which  made  it  beautiful.  Her 
large  brilliant  eyes  were  mil  of  tears,  and  the  eloquent  blood  had 
rushed  to  her  cheeks.  She  held  out  her  hands  to  him  in  the  fervour 
of  her  compunction.  "  Oh,  forgive  me !— do  forgive  me  !  I  was 
cross.     I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.     I  did  not  mean  you." 

There  was  nothing  that  Frank  could  do  but  take  the  pretty,  soft, 
appealing  hands,  and  hold  them  in  his  own  for  a  moment.  He  did 
not  kiss  them,  as  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  had  he  never  paid 
that  visit  to  the  Square.  "  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  forgive,"  he 
said  in  softened  tones.  And  then  Nelly  recovered  herself,  and  took 
her  hands  away. 

"  But  you  must  forgive  me,"  she  said,  "  for  being  cross  to  you, 
who,  I  am  sure,  did  not  deserve  it.  Your  mother  called  on  Wednes- 
day, and  mamma  was  so  pleased.  You  know  we  are  new  people, 
— very  new  people, — and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  us  to  have  Mrs, 
Benton  calling.  But  because  we  are  such  spick-and-span  new 
people  we  have  always  something  happening  to  vex  us.  One  hears 
bits  of  gossip  about  you  officers,— how  you  laugh  and  discuss  one, 
and  take  things  in  your  head,"  said  Nelly,  breaking  off  suddenly, 
and  looking  full  in  Frank's  face.  What  did  she  mean  ?  Whatever  it 
was,  it  covered  him  with  embarrassment  and  shame.  This  conversa- 
tion at  least  was  true.  He  had  been  taking  things  in  his  head,  and 
he  did  not  know  how  to  meet  her  look,  or  give  her  any  reply. 

"  I  don't  know  to  what  you  refer,"  he  faltered.     "  I  am  sure,  Miss 

Rich "  and  then  he  broke  off  altogether,  so  great  was  his  confusion 

under  the  steady  light  of  her  keen  eyes.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  he 
went  on,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself,  "  that  everything  possible 
and  impossible  is  talked  about.  It  is  the  fashion  everywhere  nowa- 
days. You  know  it  as  well  as  I.  But  had  anything  that  was  less 
than  respectful  ever  been  breathed  in  my  presence " 

"  I  was  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Nelly,  leaning  towards  him  with 
glowing  eyes  and  expressive  face.  The  eyes  were  full  of  soft  gratitude 
and  something  that  looked  like  a  tender  pride.  "  I  know  that,"  she 
repeated ;  "  you  have  always  been  so  different !  "  The  voice  had 
fallen  quite  low,  so  that  Frank  had  to  lean  forward  to  hear  it.  And 
there  was  encouragement  in  her  look  for  anything  he  might  have 
had  to  say,  for  anything  he  might  have  been  moved  to  do  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  And  Frank's  heart  was  softened  by 
compunction  and  the  sense  that  he  was  not  so  blameless  as  he  had 
claimed  to  be.    The  crisis  of  his  fate  had  come. 
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In  a  memorable  passage  in  his  "  Democracy  in  America,"  DeTocque- 
ville  has  pointed  oat  that  the  true  advantage  of  Democracy  consists 
in  the  restless  energy  with  which  it  inspires  a  Government.  An  in- 
telligent despotism  will  surpass  it  in  the  constancy  of  its  aims  and  in 
the  perfection  of  its  machinery ;  but  the  latter  will,  in  the  long  run, 
achieve  greater  results,  because  it  will  develope  the  activity  necessary  to 
grapple  with  difficulties  which  personal  government  cannot  encounter. 
We  may  reasonably  hope  that  these  observations,  abundantly  verified 
in  America,  will  prove  true  in  England  now  that  a  democratic 
clement  has  been  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  that  the  national 
conscience  may  be  roused  to  the  contemplation  of  national  sins,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  social  problems,  which  have  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  patriot,  may  at  length  be  pronounced  ripe 
for  solution  by  the  practical  statesman. 

Among  such  problems  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer 
occupies  a  prominent  position.  For  a  long  time  past  an  uneasy 
feeling  has  prevailed  that  there  was  much  in  his  circumstances 
demanding  correction,  much  which  was  a  scandal  to  a  nation  pro- 
fessing the  desire  to  see  all  its  members  fitted  for  admission  within  tho 
pale  of  the  Constitution.  One  result  of  this  feeling  was  the  appoint- 
ment, in  1867,  of  a  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Seymour  Tremenheere,  and  Mr.  Edward  Carleton  Tufnell,  to  enquire 
into  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  the  Factory  Acts  could  bo 
applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  agriculture,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  better  education  of  the 
children.  The  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  have  recently  been  presented,  and,  together  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  they  constitute  an  ample 
repertory  of  information  as  to  the  varied  phases  of  rural  life.  The 
labourer's  remuneration,  his  diet,  his  home,  and  his  manner  of  life, 
have  all  been  investigated  as  essential  elements  in  the  inquiry.  We 
propose,  in  the  present  paper,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
more  noticeable  features  of  the  peasant's  condition,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  them  from  the  reports,  and  the  voluminous  evidence  upon 
^rfiich  they  are  based. 

Commencing,  then,  with  the  labourer's  remuneration  we  find  that 
the  wages  of  the  ordinary  labourer  are  subject  to  very  considerable 
variation.     Tho  rule  generally  adopted  seems  to  be  to  pay  a  small 
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money  wage,  which  is  eked  oat  by  perquisites.  As  the  nature  and 
amount  of  these  perquisites  differ  in  each  county,  and,  in  some 
counties,  in  each  farm,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  accurately 
to  ascertain  the  total  earnings  of  a  labourer.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
lowest  in  the  south  and  south-western  counties,  better  in  the  midland 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  and  highest  in  the  north,  Northumber- 
land being  a  rural  Arcadia.  A  Dorsetshire  labourer  receives  8s.  to  9s. 
a  week  wages,  with  a  specified  quantity  of  beer  or  cider,  a  piece  of  land 
for  a  potato  crop,  manured  and  ploughed  by  the  farmer,  and  a  cottage 
rent  free.  He  is  allowed  to  purchase  "  grist  corn,"  or  "  tailing,"  for 
his  own  consumption,  and  provision  for  his  pig,  on  easy  terms. 
Reckoning  these  perquisites  at  a  fair  valuation,  he  earns,  on  an 
average,  from  10s.  to  lis.  a  week.  But  in  Northumberland,  and  the 
northern  counties  generally,  the  earnings  of  the  farm  labourer  rise 
to  15s.  or  18s.,  while  intermediate  rates,  varying  from  12s.  to  16s., 
prevail  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties.  These,  it  should  be 
stated,  are  the  rates  for  men  permanently  engaged;  below  them 
there  is  a  large  number  of  labourers,  amounting,  in  some  districts,  to 
one-half  the  total  number  employed,  who  are  not  hired  for  "  wet  or 
dry,"  or  who  are  not  paid  in  sickness,  and  whose  wages,  therefore, 
are  constantly  at  starvation  point. 

Regarding  this  system  of  a  small  money  wage,  supplemented  by 
oxtra  allowances,  as  it  exists  in  Dorsetshire  and  the  south  of  England 
generally,  we  not  surprised  to  find  that  it  works  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner.  It  affords  ample  scope  to  the  action  of  individual  caprice. 
In  the  hands  of  a  penurious  employer,  the  perquisites  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  afford  but  the  smallest  advantage  to  the  labourer,  may, 
indeed,  be  made  an  instrument  of  coercion.  Thus,  the  potato  ground 
is  frequently  rented  of  the  farmer  at  a  high,  because  a  remunerative, 
rent,  and  the  supply  of  grist  corn  is  stopped  altogether  when  the  fixed 
price  at  which  the  labourer  purchases  it  is  less  than  its  market 
value.  In  other  cases,  grist  of  an  inferior  kind  is  substituted,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  bread, — which,  of  course,  forms  the  staple  article  of 
the  labourer's  diet, — is  made  of  an  immature  corn,  deficient  in  nutri- 
ment and  wholesomcness.  This  corn,  too,  when  bought,  has  to  be 
ground,  and  the  miller  retains  a  portion  of  it  in  payment.  Moreover, 
when  the  wages  are  paid  fortnightly  or  monthly,  as  the  case  may  be, 
deductions  are  made  for  the  "  tailing,"  for  the  food  for  the  pig,  and, 
in  some  instances,  for  fuel;  so  that  the  amount  of  money  which 
actually  changes  hands  is  very  small ;  so  small  that,  as  a  rule,  two 
days  after  the  labourer  has  received  his  wages  he  has  scarcely  a  penny 
left.  A  system  more  calculated  to  destroy  his  independence  could 
hardly  be  devised.  The  allowance  of  beer  or  cider  in  lieu  of  aa 
equivalent  amount  of  wages  is  prolific  of  evils.  The  cider  is  of  very 
inferior  quality,  and  is,  of  course,  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the 
man  himself,  his  family  deriving  no  benefit  from  it.    A  Somersetshire 
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labourer,  for  example,  gets  9*.  a  week  wages,  and  his  eider  is  valued 
at  1*.  to  1*.  6d. ;  that  is,  the  husband  spends  from  one-ninth  to  one- 
sixth  of  his  weekly  income  in  drink.  It  may  be  urged  that  he  is 
thereby  prevented  from  resorting  to  the  beer-house ;  but  against  this 
view  must  be  set  the  significant  fact  that  the  counties  where  this 
system  most  extensively  prevails  support,  nevertheless,  the  largest 
proportion  of  beer  and  cider  sellers.  The  fact  is  that  master  and  men 
play  into  each  others  hands,  the  former  disposes  of  the  produce  of  his 
orchard,  the  latter  consumes  two  hogsheads  of  cider  annually,  at  a 
cost  of  15  per  sent,  of  his  earnings ;  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
jost  30  much  the  poorer.  Even  in  cases  where  the  better  class  of 
farmers  have  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  money  payment  they  have 
met  with  opposition  from  the  labourers,  who  prefer  the  gratification 
of  their  own  appetites  to  the  comfort  of  their  families. 

Thus  the  labourer's  income  is  inadequate  in  amount  and  impro- 
vident in  arrangement.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  southern 
counties  the  food  is  sadly  insufficient.  The  men  regularly  at  work 
have  to  be  content  with  a  diet  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  cheese.  "  We 
don't/'  says  the  wife  of  a  Dorset  shepherd  in  continuous  employment, 
"  have  a  bit  of  butcher's  meat  not  for  half  a  year ;  we  live  on  potatoes, 
bread,  and  pig-meat,  and  are  very  thankful  if  we  can  get  a  bit  of 
pig-meat ;  we  often  sit  down  to  dry  bread.  For  harvest  dinner  we 
have  some  boiled  potatoes  and  a  bit  of  cabbage,  and  we  put  a  bit  of 
fat  to  the  potatoes."  A  family  with  three  children  at  work,  and 
"who  have  never  had  sixpence  from  the  parish,"  "buy  a  little  pig- 
meat,  and  use  it  with  the  potatoes,  but  we  don't  have  a  dish  of  pig 
by  itself;  at  harvest  we  eat  some  cheese,  but  not  at  any  other  time." 
And  this  is  in  a  country  where  "  fuel  is  so  scarce  that  the  families, 
as  a  rule,  never  have  a  fire  except  at  meal-times,  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter."  At  Taunton  Deane,  the  Assistant-Commissioner  asked 
a  little  girl  what  she  had  for  breakfast.  "  Bread  and  butter,"  was 
the  reply.  What  for  dinner?  "Bread  and  butter."  What  for 
supper  ?  "  Bread  and  butter  and  cheese."  This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
what  the  Somersetshire  labourer  lives  on,  except  that  when  he  cannot 
afford  butter  or  cheese,  he  dips  his  bread  in  cider,  and  his  wife  gives 
the  children  "  tea-kettle  broth,"  a  concoction  consisting  of  hot  water 
flavoured  with  herbs  and  "  tag  ends  "  of  bacon.  Farther  north,  the 
wages  are  higher  and  the  fuel  cheaper.  The  Derbyshire  labourer  gets 
his  six  tons  of  coal  in  the  year  at  8*.  a  ton ;  while  in  Berkshire  one 
ton  only  is  given,  and  that  valued  at  25s.  The  diet  of  the  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Cheshire  peasant,  does  not  very  much  surpass  that 
of  his  more  southern  comrade,  but  the  cheapness  of  fuel  makes  a  vast 
improvement  in  his  general  condition.  Again,  in  Derbyshire,  the 
labourer  rents  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  keeps  his  own  cow,  and  his 
family  is  provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  milk.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  Derbyshire  has  been 
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diminished  to  a  remarkable  extent  through  the  operation  of  these 
"  cow  allotments."  Indeed,  the  allotment  system,  when  carried  oat 
with  discretion, — the  allotments  being  not  larger  than  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  in  extent,  let  at  a  low  rental,  and  situate  near  the  labourer's 
house, — is  of  unquestionable  advantage.  Labourers  on  those  estates 
where  the  system  prevails  are  generally  conspicuous  for  temper- 
ance and  thrift.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Tremenheere  recommends  a 
great  extension  of  allotments  through  the  operation  of  the  Inclosure 
Act. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  specimens  we  have  given  above 
of  the  labourer's  wage  and  food,  are  not  those  of  drunkards,  but  of 
steady  men,  the  bulk  of  whose  earnings  goes  towards  the  support  of 
their  families.  Even  with  such  men,  at  least  in  Dorsetshire,  the 
winter  expenses  almost  universally  exceed  the  winter  income,  and 
the  extra  earnings  of  next  year's  harvest  are  pledged.  The  very  pig 
is  mortgaged.  When  killed,  some  of  it  goes  to  the  farmer  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  fattening,  and  more  goes  to  pay  the  bill  at  the  village 
store.  It  is  but  seldom  in  the  low-wage  counties  that  the  labourer 
can  obtain  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  pig  for  his  own  use. 
But  when  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  living  is  added  the  cost  of 
excessive  drinking,  the  condition  of  the  labourer's  family  becomes 
deplorable  indeed.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  drunkenness  is 
emphatically  the  labourer's  curse.  Improvement,  undoubtedly,  there 
has  been ;  but  throughout  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners  a  cloud  of  witnesses  testifies  to  the  extent  and  gravity 
of  the  evil.  The  degradation  of  a  district  may  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  its  beer-houses.  Supplying  the  drinker,  as  a  rule,  with  an 
unwholesome  fluid,  which  provokes  the  thirst  it  promises  to  allay, 
they  ruin  him  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.  "  Think,"  says  the  Be  v. 
Mr.  Melville,  of  Whitley,  Worcestershire,  "  of  a  cheap,  thin  beverage, 
working  effects  mental  and  physical,  of  which  its  own  washy  and 
cheerless  characteristics  are  typical.  A  sort  of  impotent  fuddle  of 
mind  and  character  is  the  normal  state  of  habitual  cider-drinkers." 
The  peasant's  ability  to  work,  too,  is  seriously  diminished.  In  1852, 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  had  the  control  of  some  extensive  drainage  works  in 
Dorsetshire.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  labourers  whose  wages 
were  from  7*.  to  9s.  a  week,  and  who  subsisted  chiefly  oh  bread, 
tobacco,  and  bad  beer,  could  not  possibly  be  equal  to  the  severe 
labour  he  required,  he  imported  some  northern  men,  skilled  in 
drainage,  at  18s.  a  week,  to  afford  an  example  for  such  local  men  as 
chose  to  dig  by  the  piece  in  the  trenches.  Stimulated  by  the  prospect 
of  such  remuneration,  the  latter  applied  themselves  vigorously  to 
their  task,  but  were  at  first  simply  incapable  of  performing  it.  More 
beer  and  cider  were  consumed,  but  with  the  same  result,  until 
it  gradually  dawned  on  them  that  if  they  would  do  the  northern 
man's  work  they  must  live  on  the  northern  man's  fare, — good  bread 
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and  meat.     The  batcher's  shop  soon,  superseded  the  beer-house,  and 
the  Dorsetshire  labourer  eventually  rivalled  his  teacher. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  by  no  means  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
drunkenness  is  in  England  a  national  vice,  and  the  whole  problem  as 
to  the  regulation  of  beer-shops  is  therefore  national  in  its  character. 
The  necessity  for  some  solution  of  that  problem  is  not  confined  to  the 
agricultural  community,  and  we  would  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  that  Mr.  Culley,  one  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners, 
who  saw  in  the  counties  he  visited  abundant  proofs  of  the  baneful 
results  of  the  miserable  habit,  is  in  favour  of  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  ordinary  beer-house  licence  "  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises." 
If  that  privilege  were  confined  to  houses  possessing  the  spirit 
licence,  and  beer  sold  across  the  counter  with  as  little  restriction 
as  bread  and  butter,  the  labourer,  he  argues,  would  purchase 
only  so  much  beer  as  he  required,  and  that  he  would  share  with  his 
family. 

And  now,  having  attempted  to  show  what  the  labourer  earns  and 
bow  he  lives,  let  us  inquire  where  he  lives.  What  is  the  state  of  his 
house?  On  this  point  the  Commissioners  have  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence,  and  that  evidence  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  decent  cottage  accommodation  is  the  crying  want  of  the  rural 
population.  Shropshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire,  are  the 
principal  offenders,  but  from  almost  every  other  county  there  comes 
the  same  tale  of  miserable  dwellings  and  over-crowded  bed-rooms. 
True,  in  some  neighbourhoods  good  landlords  have  wrought  great 
improvements ;  but  still  the  general  condition  of  the  labourer's  homo 
ifl  such  as  to  fill  one  with  wonder  and  dismay.  Turning  over  the 
evidence,  we  find  many  districts  where  the  houses  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  In  this  parish,  there  are  eleven  cottages  with  one  bed- 
room each,  and  in  five  of  these,  families  with  three  or  more  children 
are  sleeping ;  in  that,  is  a  house  with  fourteen  persons  sleeping  in  one 
room.  Here  is  a  union  comprising  forty-two  parishes,  and  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  of  the  cottages  in  those  parishes  have  but  one  bed-room 
each.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  bolster  to  be  placed  at  the  ends 
of  the  bed,  so  that  all  the  family  sleep  in  it  with  their  feet  to  the 
centre.  In  this  cottage,  father,  mother,  and  ten  children,  sleep  in 
one  room,  divided  by  a  screen,  not  carried  entirely  across,  the  room 
having  only  one  small  window ;  in  that,  one  apartment  contains  father 
and  mother,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters,  aged  from  two  to  thirteen, 
and  an  infant ;  in  a  third,  there  are  crowded  into  one  sleeping  apart- 
ment, man  and  wife,  four  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  and  their 
httle  children.  At  one  time  the  Commissioner  enters  a  house  where 
there  is  one  bed-room  for  husband,  wife,  and  seven  children;  at 
another,  he  finds  similar  accommodation  for  a  similar  number,  with 
two  illegitimate  children.  The  walls  of  the  latter,  however,  provided 
suitable  ethical  teaching  for  the  inmates, — they  were  covered  with 
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the  pictorial  masterpieces  of  the  "  Police  News/'  a  publication  much 
in  favour,  it  seems,  in  cottage  homes.  Such  instances  as  these  might 
be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  but  we  content  ourselves  with 
one  extract  from  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hammond,  of  Sun- 
dridge,  Kent,  who,  touching  upon  the  absence  of  any  provision  for 
the  domestic  comfort  of  the  Kent  farm- servant,  depicts  him  returning 
home  after  a  hard  day's  toil,  to  a  room  often  destitute  of  light  or 
fire ;  then  "  he  goes  to  bed,  in  which,  having  first  deposited  his 
boots  to  prevent  their  freezing,  he  ensconces  his  person  between  a 
pair  of  sheets  that  defy  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  for  a  hue  that 
will  match  them.  The  stench  of  the  chamber  is  intolerable,  the 
men,  stable  and  labour- stained,  sleeping  two  in  a  bed."  This  was 
in  a  farm-house,  and  not  in  a  labourer's  cottage,  it  is  true,  but  the 
reader's  imagination  will  not  fail  to  discern  in  the  instances  men- 
tioned above,  features  even  more  repulsivo  than  those  to  which 
Mr.. Hammond  refers. 

Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  life  of  a  child  born  and  bred 
in  such  homes  as  these  is  tainted  at  its  source.  Accustomed  from 
infancy  to  the  entire  neglect  of  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  trained 
amid  sights  and  sounds  which  are  utterly  destructive  of  purity,  he  can 
scarcely  preserve  his  self-respect.  And  how  can  subsequent  education 
contend  effectually  against  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  a  home  where 
decency  is  constantly  outraged  ?  What  are  the  chances  of  the  most 
energetic  teacher  when  pitted  against  the  corrupting  influences  of  a 
home 

•*  Where,  packed  in  one  reeking  chamber, 
Man,  maid,  mother  and  little  onea  lay/' 

Indeed,  the  material  condition  of  the  cottage,  with  its  miserable 
rooms,  and  its  unmentionable  makeshifts  for  sanitary  arrangements, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  moral  condition  into  which  those  who  herd 
within  are  liable  to  sink.  To  say,  with  many  of  the  witnesses  on 
this  subject,  that  "the  better  the  cottage  the  better  the  man,"  is 
simply  to  restate  the  obvious  truth  that  the  training  of  home  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  the  agencies  which  mould  the  character.  Further, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  associate  the  nature  of  this  home-life  with 
other  evils  incident  to  the  rural  population.  What  is  the  effect  of 
field-work  on  girls  and  women  is  one  of  the  questions  which  came 
prominently  before  the  Commission.  On  a  review  of  the  whole  case, 
the  Commissioners  have  come,  we  think  rightly,  to  the  decision  that 
legislative  interference  with  female  labour  is  unnecessary.  But  when 
one  finds  witness  after  witness  reiterating  that  field-work  destroys 
the  delicacy  of  women,  occasions  loose  and  degrading  conversation, 
and  a  general  laxity  of  demeanour,  one  cannot  but  recall  where  the 
workers  slept  and  how  they  lived.  The  recollections  of  their  home 
could  hardly  be  a  safeguard  of  their  virtue  or  a  purifier  of  their 
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maimers.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  any  one  who  realises  the  power  of 
habit  that  this  mode  of  existence  induces  a  dislike  of  any  other. 
Labourers,  we  are  constantly  told,  do  not  appreciate  good  cottages. 
When  a  landlord. has  provided  a  dwelling  with  adequate  sleeping 
accommodation,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  one  bedroom  let  to 
ledgers,  another  filled  with  potatoes,  while  the  whole  family  swarms 
into  the  third. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  general  improvement  of  the 
labourer's  home  are  considerable  enough  without  being  increased  by 
the  labourer's  apathy.  The  fact  is,  that  at  the  rates  at  which  they 
are  usually  let,  cottages  cannot  be  built  so  as  to  make  a  remunerative 
return.  Suppose  a  cottage  to  be  let  at  Is.  a  week,  and  that  a  return 
of  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  is  expected,  the  cost  of  building  must  not 
have  exceeded  £42  ;  a  price  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  erect  anything 
fit  for  human  habitation.  Lord  Northbrook,  speaking  of  Hampshire, 
says: — "The  rent  of  1*.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week,  which  is  the  usual  rent 
charged  by  the  landowner  or  farmer,  is  quite  unremunerative.  .  .  The 
system  is  therefore  an  artificial  one,  and  nominally  lowers  the  rate  of 
wages  of  those  labourers  who  live  in  cottages  let  at  an  unremunerative 
rent."  For  example,  if  a  labourer  gets  10s.  a  week  wages,  and  pays 
h.  for  a  cottage,  the*  productive  rent  of  which  is  8*.,  he  really 
receives  12s.  wages,  and  pays  8s.  rent.  Now,  in  almost  all  counties, 
there  is  a  certain  number  of  labourers  who  inhabit  dwellings  let  by 
other  persons  than  the  landowner  or  farmer.  For  these,  naturally 
enough,  a  larger,  because  a  remunerative  rent,  is  demanded.  But 
the  man  who  pays  the  higher  rent  obtains  no  more  wages  than  his 
more  fortunate  fellow  who  lives  in  a  lower-rented  house,  because 
the  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  by  the  farmer  with  reference  to  the  low  and 
unproductive  rents  of  his  own  cottages. 

The  question  of  ownership  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  There 
are,  it  seems,  three  classes  of  labourers'  dwellings, — those  built  by 
the  landowner  himself,  which  are  generally  good ;  those  run  up  by 
speculators,  simply  to  provide  needed  accommodation,  and  which  are 
often  deficient  in  due  ventilation  and  adequate  drainage ;  and  those 
built  by  the  labourers  themselves  of  wattle  and  dab  (mud)  on  some 
piece  of  waste  land.  The  last,  as  might  be  expected,  are  emphati- 
cally the  worst  of  all,  having  one  bedroom  and  a  sitting-room,  and 
frequently  no  out-houses  at  all.  If  the  landlord  provides  the  cottages 
and  lets  them  to  the  farmer,  the  latter,  by  sub-letting  to  his  labourer, 
has  at  once  complete  power  over  him.  At  short  notice,  he  can 
deprive  him  of  his  home ;  or  can,  at  least,  demand  service  which  is 
not  his  due  under  threat  of  expulsion.  ''Under  this  power,"  re- 
marks Lord  Nelson,  whose  evidence  exhibits  lively  sympathy  with 
the  labourer,  "  some  prevent  him  from  keeping  a  pig;  while  others 
claim  the  work  of  the  women  of  the  family,  whether  they  consider  it 
the  truest  economy  or  not."    Much,  however,  may  be  said  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  question.  The  superior  condition  of  the  farm 
labourer  of  the  north  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  the  northern 
counties  there  are  attached  to  each  farm,  and  placed  near  each  home- 
stead, cottages  sufficient  to  accommodate  as  many  labourers  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm  requires.  Thus  the  farmer  has  his  labourer 
always  at  hand,  can,  in  consequence,  provide  with  certainty  for  arfy 
sudden  pressure  of  work,  and  feels  a  patriarchal  interest  in  the  little 
community  of  which  he  is  the  head.  The  labourer,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  spared  the  fatigue  of  a  long  walk  from  his  house  to  his  field, 
and  is  bound  to  the  farm  by  domestic  ties. 

Such,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  If  a  landowner  is  to 
make  his  cottages  pay  he  must  let  them  with  the  farm,  but  this  he  is 
unwilling  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  labourer ;  if  he  does  not  build 
them  the  labourer  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  speculator,  who 
charges  a  comparatively  high  rent  for  an  indifferent  dwelling. 
Frequently,  too,  the  speculator  is  a  local  shopkeeper,  who  expects 
the  tenant  to  deal  with  him  at  exorbitant  per  centages.  Wealthy 
landowners  may  perhaps  be  content  to  dismiss  all  ideas  of  remunera- 
tion in  the  building  of  their  cottages,  and  look  for  their  reward  simply 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  labourers.  Mr.  Culley, 
indeed,  tells  us  that  on  two  very  large  estates  where  cottage  improve- 
ment has  been  systematically  carried  on,  the  whole  income  of  the 
property  has  been  spent  for  many  years  past,  and  will  probably,  if 
the  present  owner  lives,  be  spent  for  many  years  to  come.  But  what 
can  the  poor  life-tenant,  whose  estate  is  burdened,  do  towards  pro- 
viding decent  dwellings  for  his  labourers  ?  Such  aid  as  is  supplied  by 
the  Legislature  by  means  of  such  Acts  as  the  27  and  28  Vic,  c.  114, 
under  which  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  are  authorised  to  advance 
loans  for  land  improvement,  is,  in  the  case  of  cottages,  practically  use- 
less. Money  advanced  by  the  Commission  is  repayable  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  on  such  terms  that  a  dwelling  costing  £140  would  involve 
the  borrower  in  an  annual  rent-charge  of  about  £10  for  that  period.  But 
the  cottage  would  be  rented  at  about  £3  18$.  a  year,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  positive  loss  to  the  owner  of  upwards  of  £6  a  year  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Now  a  thoroughly  well-built  cottage,  if  kept  in  decent 
repair,  will  last  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it  is  not  fair,  therefore,  that 
the  cost  of  its  construction  should,  as  is  practically  the  case  under 
present  arrangements,  be  restricted  to  one  life.  The  Commissioners 
accordingly  suggest  that  the  duration  of  the  rent-charge  should  be 
extended  to  at  least  forty  years,  and  the  owner  for  life  be  enabled 
to  borrow  for  cottage-building  as  the  owner  in  fee. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  problem  of  providing  decent  habitation 
for  the  labourer  becomes  intermingled  with  a  question  of  no  less 
magnitude  than  that  of  land  tenure.  The  landowner  cannot,  in  far 
too  many  cases,  afford  to  be  the  land  improver,  because  his  life- 
intereBt  is  loaded  with  all  manner  of  burdens.  To  quote  the  pithy  words 
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of  Lord  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  "  So  long  as  estates  can  be  tied  np 
for  generations,  loaded  with  settlements  and  so  parchment-hampered 
that  the  proprietors  are  such  far  more  in  name  than  in  fact,  society 
at  the  same  time  expecting  them  to  live  np  to  the  standard  of  their 
supposed  proprietorship,  it  is  clear  that  estate  improvement  is  out  of 
the  question."  Similar  views  are  expressed  by  other  witnesses, — by 
men  whose  character  forbids  the  supposition  that  their  opinions  are 
the  result  of  the  application  to  this  subject  of  preconceived  theories' 
or  political  crotchets.  Both  landowner  and  labourer  are  the  victims 
of  strict  settlements,  with  their  frightful  array  of  entails  and  encum- 
brances. This  system  of  settlements  should,  Mr.  Tremenheere  thinks, 
he  kept  within  bounds,  by  giving  to  every  one  who  succeeds  to  an 
encumbered  estate  the  absolute  power  of  selling  as  much  of  it  as 
is  required  to  pay  off  the  encumbrances.  Further,  the  adoption  in 
England  of  such  a  system  as  that  administered  in  Ireland  by  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  would  cause  a  large  amount  of  fresh  capital  to 
he  spent  on  the  land,  and  thus  ensure  the  correction  of  the  flagrant 
insufficiency  of  cottage  accommodation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  means  can  be  proposed  to 
remedy  the  evils  under  which  the  labouring  classes  suffer,  let  us  for 
a  moment  turn  to  the  northern  counties.  Here  we  find  all  the  neces- 
saries and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  within  the  grasp  of  the 
labourer.  The  farm  servants  do .  not  herd  in  miserable  cottages,  but 
live  in  their  master's  house ;  their  food  is  plentiful  and  good,  their 
habits  are,  on  the  whole,  provident,  their  wages  are  high,  their  hiring 
is  annual,  and  they  have,  in  consequence,  developed  an  independence 
of  character  which  we  seek  for  in  vain  amongst  their  southern 
fellows.  What  would  a  Dorsetshire  labourer  say  to  such  food  as 
this,  the  ordinary  diet  of  a  Cumberland  farm-servant  ?  For  break- 
fast, porridge  made  with  milk;  at  10  a.m.,  a  meal  of  bread  and 
cheese,  with  beer  or  milk ;  dinner  of  beef  or  mutton,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  puddings;  at  4  p.m.,  tea  and  bread  and  butter;  and  later,  a 
rapper  of  porridge.  Certainly  the  conditions  of  the  farm- servant's 
existence  are  unfavourable  to  marriage,  for  marriage  means  a  separate 
home  and  separate  provisions ;  but,  while  admitting  that  this  celi- 
bacy is  an  evil  when  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  limit  unwisely 
the  number  of  workers,  it  is  comforting  to  find  one  spot  in  England 
where  the  labourer  does  not  marry  without  regard  to  consequences. 
The  northern  peasant  is  not  perfect,  'but  he  is  mentally  and  physi- 
cally a  superior  being  to  the  Buckinghamshire  labourer,  whose  wages 
are  nearly  as  high.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  operating  in  his 
favour?  Mr.  Culley,  himself  a  Northumberland  landowner,  mentions 
three, — that  his  hiring  being  annual,  he  is  paid  as  regularly  in  sick- 
ness as  in  health,  and  has,  therefore,  no  need  of  a  club ;  that  his 
earnings  and  those  of  his  family  all  go  into  the  family  purse,  and 
that  he  scarcely  knows  what  a  beer-shop  means,  his  family  resorting 
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to  the  milk-bowl,  instead  of  himself  to  the  beer-jug.  But  these 
causes  are  themselves  effects,  effects  of  the  superior  education  of  the 
northern  labourer.  He  possesses  that  which  enables  him  to  resist 
the  temptations  so  destructive  to  the  southern  peasant,  and  to  insist 
upon  sufficient  wages  and  adequate  food.  His  children  attend  school 
regularly,  the  public  opinion  of  the  northern  counties  being  impera- 
tive on  this  score.  The  southern  peasant,  on  the  other  hand,  desti- 
tute of  education,  is  unable  either  to  recognise  the  evils  under  which 
he  labours,  or  to  suggest  a  cure  for  them.  Earning  a  miserable 
pittance '  in  Dorsetshire,  he  is  too  ignorant  and  apathetic  to  seek  a 
fairer  day's  wage  in  Northumberland.  Cumberland  may  invite  more 
workers,  he  will  prefer  to  increase  the  already  redundant  population 
of  Somersetshire.  His  cottage  will  never  be  better  till  his  improved 
habits  and  resolute  self-respect  demand  a  decent  home.  Yet,  in  his 
present  state,  he  dislikes  the  model  cottage,  and  prefers  the  miserable 
shanty  with  windows  which  will  not  open,  and  drains  which  will  not 
act.  His  wages  may  be  lowered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and 
his  perquisites  be  subject  to  every  whim  of  his  employer,  but  he  pos- 
sesses neither  the  ability  nor  the  energy  to  unite  with  his  comrades 
in  toil  for  more  considerate  treatment.  His  savings,  if  indeed  his 
wages  admit  of  any,  are  too  often  entrusted  to  a  benefit  society  so 
managed  as  to  benefit  him  very  little,  and  the  publican  very  much. 
Devoid  of  ambition,  of  that  hope  of  bettering  his  prospects  which  is 
at  the  root  of  all  middle-class  enterprise,  he  loses  his  independence, 
and  resorts  to  parish  relief  with  humiliating  frequency.  For  genera- 
tions everything  has  been  done  for  him,  nothing  by  him,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  presents  the  barrier  of  indifference  to  every  scheme 
for  his  reform.  One  misses,  in  his  life,  the  self-reliance,  the  con- 
certed action,  of  the  artisan  in  large  towns.  True,  one  misses  also, 
the  restlessness  and  the  strikes  of  the  latter ;  but,  better  the  noisy 
flow  of  the  mountain  stream  than  the  lethargy  of  the  stagnant  pool. 
The  turbulence  of  the  one  is  the  proof  of  its  vitality ;  the  repose  of 
the  other  is  the  condition  of  its  decay. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  education  amongst  the  children 
of  the  rural  population,  and  how  can  the  deficiency,  if  any,  best  be 
supplied  ?  Moreover,  is  the  parent's  income  so  scanty,  that  he  is 
compelled  to  take  advantage  of  every  halfpenny  which  his  child  can 
earn,  though  at  the  cost  of  the  complete  neglect  of  that  child's  mental 
training,  and  is  the  work  to  which  the  child  is  put  too  hard  for  its 
years,  or  prejudicial  in  other  respects?  These  are  the  questions 
which  meet  us  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject ;  and  on  all  of 
them  the  Commissioners  throw  much  light.  The  education  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  is  better  than  formerly,  but  is  still  miserably 
deficient.  "  Taking  the  lowest  standard  of  a  sufficient  education  for 
the  labourer, — reading,  writing,  and  some  knowledge  of  elementary 
arithmetic, — I  believe,"  says  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Perry,  of  Wad- 
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dington,  Lincolnshire,  "  that  more  than  one-half  the  population  is 
growing  np  without  it."  Want  of  control  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  infrequent  and  irregular  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  a  deficiency,  in  some  counties,  of  good  schools,  and 
in  others,  of  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  education,  are  the  main 
causes  of  this  widespread  ignorance.  And  the  age  at  which  children 
are  withdrawn  from  what  is  often  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal 
attendance  at  school,  is  unfortunately  becoming  lower.  Mr.  Fraser, 
the  Inspector  of  Schools,  shows  that  the  school  life  of  agricultural 
England  is  between  three  and  ten,  while  that  of  Prussia  is  between 
five  and  fourteen.  The  difference  between  these  limits,  both  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  afforded,  and  the  influence  of 
it  in  after  life,  will  be  readily  seen  by  all  who  understand  how 
mechanical  a  process  the  teaching  of  such  very  young  children  must 
necessarily  be.  Again,  irregular  attendance  at,  and  early  withdrawal 
from,  school,  are  the  consequences  of  the  employment  of  the  children 
in  agricultural  operations.  The  labourer's  children  are  not  only  his 
offspring,  but  constitute  part  of  his  productive  power,  and  work  with 
him  for  the  staff  of  life.  Any  legislative  interference,  therefore,  with 
these  young  bread-winners,  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
their  work  is  too  severe,  too  protracted,  or  is  unhealthy.  As  a  rule, 
children's  employment,  it  appears,  is  not  prejudicial  to  health.  Farm 
labour  is  evidently  a  very  different  thing  from  factory  work,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  crowded  rooms,  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  injurious 
occupation.  Yet,  even  in  farm  labour,  the  Commissioners  mention 
two  points  on  which  the  Legislature  might  fairly  interfere.  In  some 
counties,  boys  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  often  ill-fed  and  ill- 
dad,  are  actually  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  horses,  and  have  to 
tramp  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  often  over  heavy  land. 
No  wonder  that  in  such  cases,  they  lose  much  of  their  vital  force, 
their  "  labour-pluck,"  as  one  witness  calls  it,  and  grow  up  into 
stooping,  withered,  and  knock-kneed  men.  In  many  districts,  more- 
over, we  find  boy 8  whose  whole  life,  Sundays  included,  is  spent  in 
the  fields  scaring  birds,  till  their  mental  faculties  become  powerless 
through  disuse,  and  the  child  develops  into  a  rude,  untutored  lout. 
In  the  former  case,  Mr.  Tremenheere  suggests  that  boys  under  eleven 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  with  horses ;  in  the  latter,  that  the 
hoys  should  rest  every  alternate  Sunday.  These  modifications  would, 
bo  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  evidence,  be  supported  by  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  and  men. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  crucial  question  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  ensure  regular  attendance  at  school,  by  fixing  a  limit 
below  which  the  employment  of  children  should  be  illegal.  In  order 
to  answer  this  question  we  must  first  ascertain  the  value  to  the  parent 
of  his  children's  earnings,  and  this  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty. 
On  the  one  hand,  clergymen,  landowners,  chambers  of  agriculture, 
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boards  of  guardians,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  children  should  not 
be  permitted  to  work  below  the  age  of  ten,  and  that  the  labourer 
would  not  suffer  materially  by  the  prohibition.  Many  of  the 
labourers,  too,  hold  the  same  view.  Henry  White,  a  labourer  at 
Stars  ton,  who  earns '  12*.  a  week,  and  has  had  twelve  children,  is 
"  sure  there  is  no  profit  in  a  boy's  earning  Is.  6d.  a  week ;  it  does 
not  pay  for  the  clothes  he  tears."  Elizabeth  Green,  whose  husband 
earns  18s.  a  week,  and  who  has  had  twelve  children,  "  has  kept  the 
boys  at  school  till  they  were  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Children  that 
go  to  work  wear  out  more  shoes  and  clothes,  and  they  eat  a  lot  more 
food,  and  there  isn't  much  gain  in  their  earnings."  Sarah  Roe,  eleven 
years  old,  "  went  out  stone-picking  with  mother  at  eight  years  old, 
earned  6s.,  and  wore  out  a  pair  of  new  boots  in  the  time,  which  cost 
6s.  6d."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  where 
the  earnings  of  the  children  do  form  a  very  substantial  addition  to 
the  family  purse.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  sums,  however 
small,  generally  find  their  way  to  the  mother's  pocket,  and  are  not 
diverted  to  a  drunken  father.  Even  where  the  work  is  unprofit- 
able, the  mother  often  finds  that  "  hunger  is  worse."  In  some  parts  of 
Lincolnshire,  where  the  farms  are  large  and  the  population  scanty, 
the  farm  could  hardly  be  tilled  but  for  the  help  given  by  children  in 
stone-picking,  and  other  easy  duties.  And  in  the  case  of  small  free- 
holders, many  of  whom  are  scattered  about  the  fen  country,  and 
parts  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  and  whose  condition  is  hardly  above 
that  of  a  labourer,  so  important  a  share  of  the  farm  work  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  occupier's  family,  that  any  interference  with  children's 
labour  would  probably  necessitate  some  compensation. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  on  this  subject  is  so  conflicting  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Commissioners  have  arrived  at 
diametrically  opposite  conclusions,  and  have,  in  consequence,  pre- 
sented separate  reports.  They  agree  in  dismissing  the  Half  Time 
System, — by  which  work  and  schooling  are  alternated, — as  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  varied  and  uncertain  nature  of  agricultural  labour. 
Discussing  Canon  Norris's  plan,  that  no  boys  or  girls  should  be  hired 
for  farm  service  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  could  produce 
certificates  showing  that  they  had  passed  in  the  fourth  standard  of  the 
Revised  Code,4  the  Commissioners  concur  in  regarding  it  as  unsuited 
to  the  ordinary  level  of  agricultural  remuneration,  and  as  practically 
unworkable.  Mr.  Tufhell  then  recommends  that  all  children,  whether 
factory  or  agricultural,  should  be  prohibited  from  working  under  the 
age  of  nine,  except  during  ten  weeks  of  school  holidays,  and  that  in 
two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  prohibition  should  be 
advanced  to  the  age  of  ten.    Mr.  Tremenheere,  however,  does  not 

•  Standard  IV.  Beading :  A  short  paragraph  from  an  advanced  reading  book 
used  in  the  school.  Writing :  A  small  sentence  slowly  dictated  once  from  the 
same  book.    Arithmetic :  A  sum  in  compound  rules  (mono}'). 
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see  his  way  to  recommend  the  entire  prohibition  of  children's  labour 
under  any  age,  and  makes,  therefore,  the  following  suggestion : — 
That  every  child  employed  in  agriculture  for  twelve  weeks  in  any 
twelve  months  should  be  obliged  to  complete  160  school  attendances 
in  each  year  till  it  attains  the  age  of  twelve ;  the  obligatory  school 
attendances  to  be  reduced  to  sixty  for  any  child  of  nine  years  who 
passes  an  examination  in  the  fourth  standard,  and  cease  altogether 
for  any  child  who  at  the  age  of  eleven  passes  in  the  fifth  standard.* 
Up  to  the  passing  of  the  fourth  standard  the  parent  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  school  attendance,  and  the  certificates  of  passing 
to  be  given  by  a  certificated  schoolmaster  in  the  absence  of  the 
Inspector.  Both  Mr.  TufhelTs  and  Mr.  Tremenheere's  plans  are 
dependent  on  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education. 

Now,  it  is  an  obvious  remark  that  non-attendance  at  work  does  not 
necessarily  imply  attendance  at  school.  Mr.  Tufhell  would  compel 
the  former,  how  would  he  provide  for  the  latter?  Compulsory 
education  is  simply  an  injustice  until  good  schools  have  been  univer- 
sally established,  and  the  latter  are  the  offspring  of  a  general  system 
of  education.  Given  this  general  system  of  education,  and  Mr.  Tufhell 
thinks  that  the  prohibition  as  to  work  would  stimulate  the  erection  of 
schools.  The  existence  of  these  would,  in  time,  engender  a  healthy 
public  opinion,  which  would  surely  overcome  the  apathy  of  parents 
and  so  accomplish  the  education  of  the  children  without  compulsory 
legislation.  Thus  Mr.  Tufhell  trusts  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
schools,  and  to  the  action  of  public  opinion,  to  ensure  the  child's 
attendance ; — Mr.  Tremenheere  would  compel  it  by  law.  The  simple 
question  is  whether  Mr.  Tremenheere's  enforced  attendances  at  school 
would  be  considered  less  of  an  hardship  than  Mr.  TufhelTs  com- 
pulsory absence  from  work,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  effective  as  an 
educational  agent.  On  the  former  point,  the  reply  must  be,  we  think, 
in  the  affirmative  ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  Print  Works  Act  established  a  scheme, 
resembling  in  its  main  principles  that  of  Mr.  Tremenheere  which  is 
pronounced  to  be  practically  inoperative.  While  fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  we  cannot  but  think  that  when  once  a  national 
system  of  education  has  been  organised,  public  sympathy  will  so  far 
support  it  that  some  such  plan  as  that  of  Mr.  Tremenheere  may  be 
strictly  enforced  without  violating  the  labourer's  feelings,  or  lessening 
his  scanty  means.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  any  legislation  for 
the  instruction  of  the  labourer  will  be  aided  by  the  vigilance  of  many, 
and  sustained  by  the  good  wishes  of  more,  even  of  the  farmers  and 
labourers  themselves.    In  some  places,  indeed,  the  old  cry  against 

*  Standard  V.  Heading  a  few  lines  of  poetry  from  a  reading  book  used  in 
the  first  class  of  the  school.  Writing :  A  sentence  slowly  dictated  once  from 
the  same  book.    Arithmetic :  A  sum  in  compound  rules  (common  weights  and 
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education,  because  it  tends  to  remove  surplus  population,  and  bo 
to  raise  wages,  is  still  heard ;  but,  as  Mr.  Tufnell  remarks,  "  these 
are  the  very  reasons  which  should  induce  the  State  to  insist  on  it.*' 
Is  it  a  vain  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  master  who 
would  keep  his  man,  or  the  mistress  her  maid,  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
ignorance  rather  than  pay  a  fairer  wage,  will  be  known  but  as  the 
fossil  relics  of  a  buried  stratum  of  selfishness  and  injustice? 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  are  many  such  amongst  the  readers  of 
"  Saint  Pauls ; "  but,  if  there  be,  we  commend  to  their  perusal  Mr. 
TufheU's  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  education  in  the  Scilly  - 
Islands, — demonstrating,  as  it  does,  the  utter  futility  of  any  attempts 
to  improve  permanently  the  condition  of  the  poor,  except  through  the 
cultivation  among  them  of  habits  of  providence  and  self-reliance. 
Forty  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  those  Islands  had  sunk  into  a  state 
of  squalor  and  wretchedness  rarely  seen;  they  were,  in  fact,  in 
danger  of  absolute  starvation.  In  this  emergency  Relief  Committees 
were  organised,  work  was  provided  for  the  poor,  and  markets 
guaranteed  for  their  manufactures,  £20,000  was  spent  in  charity, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  popular  remedies  for  pauperism  were  resorted  to. 
The  result  was  complete  failure.  In  1884  the  Islands  were  leased  to 
Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  who  commenced  at  once  vigorous  measures  of 
reform.  Finding  the  cottier  system  in  vogue,  he  consolidated  the 
small  holdings,  permitted  one  only  of  each  family  to  take  the  farm, 
leaving  the  younger  children  to  betake  themselves  to  other  employ- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  schools,  ably  administered,  and  duly 
inspected,  were  opened  in  each  island,  and  the  attendance  of  children 
enforced.  All  relief,  whether  in  the  shape  of  doles  or  over-paid 
labour,  was  gradually  withdrawn,  and  the  boys,  once  educated, 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  ten  years  the  Islands  were 
completely  transformed.  Chronic  misery  had  absolutely  ceased; 
drunkenness,  formerly  the  bane  of  the  Islands,  was  almost  unknown, 
and  the  pauperism  was  lower  than  in  any  parish  in  England.  The 
superfluous  population  had  been  diminished,  for  the  boys,  well-trained 
in  elementary  knowledge,  had  found  a  seafaring  life  more  profitable 
than  agricultural  work  in  the  Islands ;  tho  shipping  in  the  port 
had  increased  tenfold,  and  the  attire  of  the  islanders,  and  the  state  of 
their  homes,  indicated  comfort  and  even  refinement. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  Report  without  bearing  testimony, — a 
testimony  based  on  a  minute  examination  of  the  evidence, — to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  and  Assistant-Corn- 
missioners  have  performed  their  duties.  We  cordially  endorse  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  "  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
rural  life  in  England,  so  exact,  so  impartial,  and  so  valuable,  has 
never  before  been  presented  for'  the  consideration  of  Parliament  as 
that  afforded  by  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant-Conunissionere." 
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There  is  a  class  of  writers  whose  works  are  valueless  till  they  are  old, 
and  then  become  of  great  value.  There  is  also  cheese,  which  is  good 
for  nothing  when  new ;  and  wine  which  is  undrinkable  till  its  precious 
qualities  shall  have  been  evoked  by  time ;  and  there  are  men  who  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  world,  and  give  those  round  about  them 
more  pain  than  pleasure,  till  age  and  experience  have  ripened  and 
mellowed  them.  But  in  all  these  cases  there  must  have  been  a  basis 
of  valuable  qualities  from  the  first,  which  only  needed  maturing  to  fit 
them  for  service ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  books  referred  to,  no 
such  merit  can  be  predicated  of  them.  They  were  absolutely  good 
for  nothing  when  written ;  were  generally  deemed  to  be  good  for 
nothing  by  the  contemporaries  of  their  authors,  would  be  yet 
more  emphatically  judged  to  be  worthless  if  they  were  produced  at 
the  present  day ;  and  which  have  acquired,  by  virtue  of  the  lucky 
chance  which  has  preserved  them,  a  very  real  and  very  universally 
recognised  value.  It  may  furthermore  be  remarked,  as  a  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  this  class  of  literature,  that  if  the  minds 
which  produced  it  had  been  of  a  calibre  capable  of  doing  better  work,  the 
books  left  by  them  to  us  would  have  been  incomparably  less  valuable. 

These  authors  are  the  diarists,  the  keepers  of  journals,  the  small- 
beer  chroniclers,  who  do  not  aspire  to  record  a  nation's  history,  but 
who  are  entitled  to  put  "  quorum  pars  magni  fui !  "  as  an  epigraph  to 
their  labours.  And  of  this  class  the  writer  of  whom  we  are  about  to 
speak  was  a  very  notable  specimen. 

The  works  produced  by  such  writers  may  be  appropriately  said  to 
belong  to  the  Jackdaw  school  of  literature.  It  may  be  urged,  per- 
haps, that  the  ant  would  be  a  more  fitting  armorial  bearing  for  the 
family.  For  it  may  be  accurately  said  of  each  of  them,  "trahit 
qaodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo  I  "  The  Jackdaw,  however, 
is  probably  the  fitter  symbol  of  the  tribe.  For  a  certain  spice  of  the 
furtive  tendency  contributes  admirably  to  the  characterising  of  it. 
Always  awake,  always  on  the  watch,  always  with  pricked  ears, 
it  is  the  habit  and  the  business  of  your  diarist,  or  your  maker  of 
"  hi8toriettes,"  to  pounce  on  unconsidered  trifles,  and  carry  them  off 
secretly  to  his  hiding-place  among  masses  of  accumulated  manuscript. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  But  specially  he  seems  to  prize  such 
waife  and  strays  as  others  do  not  think  worth  preserving ; — odds  and 
ends,  which  the  people  about  him  amuse  themselves  with  for  a 
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moment,  but  which  no  human  being  but  he  dreams  of  storing  up  and 
hoarding. 

It  is  true,  your  Jackdaw  is  an  idle  bird ;  and  in  this  view  the 
"  magni  formica  laboris  "  would  seem  the  more  correct  emblem  of  the 
tribe.  For  the  model  anecdotist,  or  historiette-preserver,  must  be  an 
idler  of  unwearied  industry.  It  is  essential  that  he  should  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  do, — nothing,  that  is,  of  the  sort  of  things  that 
other  men  look  on  as  duties  or  tasks  of  bread- winning  industries ; 
and  yet  that  he  should  have  a  decided  turn  for  diligence.  "  Btrenua 
nos  ezercet  inertia !  "  might  be  their  adopted  motto.  The  model 
diarist  must  never  go  home  to  his  bed  from  banquet,  ball,  or  boudoir 
too  tired  to  take  his  ever-ready  pen  at  once  in  hand.  There  must  be 
no  deferring  the  business  of  his  life  till  the  next  morning.  If  he  does 
not  book  the  trashy  nothings,  of  which  his  shallow  mind  is  full,  while 
the  feeble  impression  they  have  made  is  yet  fresh,  the  froth  on  the 
top  of  them  will  have  subsided  before  the  morrow.  And  it  is  that 
froth  which  will  give  the  flavour  to  his  liquor  when  it  shall  be  un- 
corked after  a  couple  of  hundred  years. 

Your  model  diarist  must  furthermore  belong  to  the  class  of  men 
who  are  universally  reckoned  as  "  good  fellows ; "  but  he  should  be  a 
specimen  of  that  variety  of  the  class  to  which  the  term  is  somewhat 
contemptuously  applied.  He  must  have  no  evil  qualities  of  mind, 
heart,  or  manners,  so  prominently  developed  as  to  make  any  man  or 
woman  shun  him ;  nor  any  good  or  great  qualities  so  strongly  marked 
as  to  make  even  the  poorest-minded,  the  loosest  liver,  or  the  most 
frivolous  afraid  of  him.  He  must  be  the  acquaintance  of  every  man, 
and  the  dear  friend  of  none.  He  must  be  universally  liked  and 
trusted  by  the  women,  but  not  given  to  indulge  in  "  grandes  pas- 
sions "  with  regard  to  any  of  them.  He  must  be  considered  the 
safest  of  men,  and  a  model  of  discretion  while  he  lives  ;  and  only  be 
discovered  to  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  this  when  he  has  been 
long  since  dead. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  be  no  strong  partisan  of  any  faction 
in  Church  or  State.  He  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  one  of  those 
light  and  easy-going  skimmers  of  the  social  seas,  which  float  in  all 
waters  deep  or  shallow,  and  are  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  insignificant 
to  be  welcomed  by  men  of  parties  and  natures  so  opposed  as  never 
to  associate  with  each  other.  His  curiosity  and  turn  for  observation 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  make  him  ready  at  all  times  to  act  on 
the  "  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  "  principle ;  and  yet  it  is  good 
that  he  should  be  imbued  with  a  sufficient  spice  of  the  tuft-hunting 
spirit  to  make  him  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  houses  of  the  great, 
and  not  above  having  an  eye  and  ear  for  the  servants'  hall  as  well  as 
for  the  reception-rooms. 

Thus  fitted  for  his  task,  the  heaper  up  of  "  historiettes  "  will  hardly 
*ail  to  pile  together  a  work  which  no  human  being  will  dream  of 
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bestowing  paper  and  print  on  for  many  a  year,  and  which  indeed  will 
probably  ran  great  risks  of  being  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  dealer 
as  soon  as  the  breath  is  oat  of  the  writer's  body ;  bat  which,  if  it 
happily  escape  those  dangers,  and  get  once  comfortably  covered  with 
dost  in  some  library  or  garret,  will  one  day  emerge  and  make  its 
author's  name  a  household  word  among  men. 

It  is  specially  of  late  years, — within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
or  so, — that  the  true  value  of  each  writings  has  been  fully  appreciated. 
The  use  of  them  has  been  discovered  only  since  men  have  learned  to 
expect  that  history  should  be  presented  to  them,  not  under  the  guise 
of  a  dry  and  fleshless  skeleton,  but  in  that  of  a  recognisable  figure, 
reclothed  with  flesh,  and  coloured  with  the  hues  of  life.  The  old 
histories  resembled  the  old  maps ;  in  which  there  were  wide  blank 
spaces  inscribed  with  a  brief  notice  to  the  effect  that  "  impassable 
deserts  "  filled  all  that  portion  of  the  earth.  Huge  tracts  of  social 
fife,  swarming  with  inhabitants,  and  containing  the  sources  of  those 
big  facts  which  the  historian  did  record,  just  as  the  so-styled  deserts 
contained  the  sources  of  the  streams  which  the  geographers  marked 
when  they  had  grown  big,  and  came  near  the  sea,  were  all  left 
vacant.  But  modern  curiosity  and  modern  science  will  not  tolerate 
these  vast  blanks.  And  it  is  not  only  that  we  have  discovered  the 
value  of  the  due  filling  up  of  such  blanks,  and  the  true  historical 
importance  of  knowing  how  the  masses  of  undistinguished  men  and 
women  lived,  and  eat  and  drank,  and  bought  and  sold,  and  talked 
and  amused  themselves ;  but  we  have  come  to  recognise  that  even 
the  biggest  figures,  which  History  even  on  her  tallest  stilts  has  pre- 
served for  us,  are  very  imperfectly  known  or  understood,  when 
presented  to  us  like  isolated  sticks  of  timber,  instead  of  like  trees  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest  they  over-topped,  and  surrounded  by  the 
underwood  out  of  which  they  sprung. 

Eager,  accordingly,  has  been  the  hunt  of  late  years  among  the 
dost  of  great  libraries,  and  muniment  rooms,  and  old  family  deposi- 
taries, for  the  forgotten  writings  of  the  jackdaw  authors  of  past  days. 
And  the  result  has  been  very  considerable.  For  the  most  part,  these 
materials  for  history  have  been  discovered  in  large  masses.  •  As 
nothing  came  amiss  to  the  jackdaw  author,  his  hoards  naturally  grew 
to  be  voluminous.  In  most  European  countries  it  has  been  found 
that  this  disinterring  of  the  jackdaw  hoards  has  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  necessitated  the  re- writing  of  history;  and  historians  have 
not  been  slow  to  gird  up  their  loins  to  the  new  task.  England  and 
France  especially  have  been  busy  at  this  work;  and  in  the  latter 
country  it  has  been  more  particularly  the  seventeenth  century  which 
has  as  yet  profited  by  the  new  discoveries.  It  is  fortunate  that  it 
should  have  been  so.  For  of  all  French  history  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  the  most  deeply  and  largely  interesting  to  mankind, 
masmueh  as  then  the  life  was  being  lived,  and  the  causes  being 
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moulded,  which  produced  the  great  cataclysm  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  changed  the  face  and  the  prospects  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  made  it  such  as  it  was.  Nor  is  there  a  volume  of  all  the 
vast  number  of  volumes  of  the  class,  which  has  been  characterised 
in  the  preceding  pages,  that  does  not  do  much  towards  making  the 
reader  feel  that  he  better  understands  how  and  why  the  Revolution 
must  have  come,  and  how,  when  it  did  come,  it  was  such  as  we  know 
it  to  have  been. 

In  the  list  of  the  jackdaws  of  the  pen,  Tallemant  des  Beaux  holds 
a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest  place ;  and  if  the  reader  has  in  any 
degree  interested  himself  with  French  historical  inquiry  and  criticism 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  he  cannot  have  avoided  meeting 
with  very  frequent  reference  to  his  pages.  Just  about  two  centuries 
ago,  the  name  of  Gedeon  Tallemant  des  Beaux  was  very  frequently 
heard  in  all  sorts  of  places  iu  Paris,  where  men  did  congregate.  Then 
for  several  generations  it  was  so  totally  unheard  of  that  not  even  the 
biographical  dictionaries  remembered  it!  Now  once  more  it  has 
become  so  much  a  household  word,  that  an  English  reader  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  have  often  heard  of  him.  Yet  the  man  him- 
self, and  the  nine  volumes  of  his  "  Historiettes,"  as  he  has  chosen  to 
call  them,  have  hardly  been  ever  so  presented  to  the  English  public 
as  to  make  the  present  attempt  to  introduce  him  and  them  to  our 
readers  needless  or  unwelcome. 

Gedeon  Tallemant  des  Beaux  was  born  at  La  Bochelle  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1619.  His  great  grandfather,  Francois  Tallemant  des 
Beaux,  migrated  to  that  town  from  Tournay  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  persecution  to  which  his  profession  of  the 
Protestant  faith  then  exposed  him.  His  operations  as  a  merchant 
prospered  in  his  new  home ;  and  he  became  there  a  town-councillor 
and  adjoint  of  the  mayor.  His  two  sons,  Gedeon  and  Pierre,  carried 
the  rising  fortunes  of  the  family  to  a  yet  higher  point.  Associating 
with  them  their  brother-in-law,  Paul  Yvon,  they  established  a  banking 
business  at  Bourdeaux.  Here  also  the  Huguenot  family  prospered 
exceedingly,  so  much  so  that  Gedeon,  the  elder  brother,  purchased 
an  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  king, — Louis  XHL, — became  the 
farmer  of  sundry  taxes,  and  was  appointed  "Tresorier  de  l'Epargne" 
for  Navarre.  He  died  in  1684,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  consider- 
able fortune.  This  Gedeon  was  not  the  grandfather,  but  the  great 
uncle  of  Gedeon,  the  jackdaw  author,  who  alone  has  caused  the 
family  name  ever  to  be  mentioned  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Pierre, 
the  younger  son,  was  the  author's  grandfather.  He  must  also  have 
been  a  wealthy  man,  but  his  career  seems  to  have  been  a  less  brilliant 
one  than  that  of  his  elder  brother.  This  elder  brother,  the  senior 
partner  in  the  Bordeaux  bank,  the  farmer  of  taxes,  and  secretary  ly 
purchase  to  the  king,  left  a  fortune  to  his  son  Gedeon,  the 
which  enabled  him  to  soar  yet  higher  in  the  empyrean  of 
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prcatnoss, — and  as  a  first  stop  ho  purchased  an  appointment  as 
Counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

This  shameful  practico  of  selling  appointments  to  of&ccs  of  profit 
tod  dignity  prevailed  in  France  from  tho  timo  of  Louis  XII.  to 
within  about  twenty  years  before  tho  Revolution.  It  was  a  cul- 
minating monstrosity  of  bad  government  reached  by  Franco  alono 
among  the  Governments  of  Europe ;  and  suffices  to  stamp  tho  old 
Bourbon  and  Valois  Government  of  Franco  as  tho  worst  of  all  tho 
oppressive  tyrannies  under  which  Europe  groaned  for  so  many 
centuries.  It  is  true  that  the  shame  was  in  somo  degree  shared  by 
the  Papal  Court ;  for  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  any  abuse  ever 
invented  had  not  found  a  congenial  home  there.  But  even  at  Rome 
the  evil  was  not  so  great  and  so  shameless  as  at  tho  Court  of  France. 
Offices  of  state  and  dignities  were  sold  in  vast  numbers  by  tho  Pontiffs, 
fiat  Frenchmen  alone  permitted  their  lives,  and  honours,  and  fortunes 
to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  judges  who  had  bought  the  right  of  judging 
them !  Under  Louis  XII.  appointments  in  tho  department  of  finance 
only  were  made  saleable.  Though  bad  enough,  the  evil  was  infinitely 
less  than  when  under  Francis  I.  the  administration  of  justice  was 
entrusted  to  men  whoso  sole  title  to  their  appointments  consisted  in 
having  purchased  them  !  Of  courso  once  introduced  and  tolerated, 
the  evil  continued  to  assume  larger  and  larger  proportions  under 
every  successive  reign.  Under  Mazarin  a  scheme  was  invented  by 
virtue  of  which  the  holders  of  all  these  offices  were  required  to  pay 
a  heavy  sum  every  ninth  year,  in  consideration  of  which  the  offices 
were  secured  to  their  families  in  perpetuity.  This  payment  was 
called  the  "  Paulette."  The  numbers  of  these  offices,  created  solely 
for  sale,  were  multiplied  to  a  perfectly  extraordinary  degree  under 
Louis  XTV.  And  the  titles  of  many  of  the  bodies  of  officers, — for 
they  were  created  in  large  Batches, — thus  brought  into  existence,  are 
absurdly  grotesque.  There  were  "Inspectors  of  Liquors,"  "In- 
spectors of  Butchers,"  "  Inspectors  of  Pigs,"  "  Stackers  of  Wood," 
"Measurers  of  Charcoal,"  "Measurers  of  Cloth,"  "  Controllers  of 
Fresh  Butter,"  "Tasters  of  Salt  Butter,"  "Inspectors  of  Wigs," 
"  Controllers  of  Poultry,"  and  a  vast  number  more.  The  Chancellor 
Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  inventors  in  this  sort, 
said  that  "it  seemed  as  if  Providence  had  an  especial  care  for  France; 
for  scarcely  has  the  king  created  a  new  appointment,  before  God 
creates  on  the  spot  a  fool  to  purchase  It !  **  Nevertheless,  the  vanity 
of  a  fool  was  not  the  only  motive  that  produced  purchasers  for  all 
these  places.  The  tenure  of  them  exempted  the  holder  from  the  tax 
called  the  "  taille  ;  "  and  as  the  payment  of  this  was  held  to  be  in 
some  sort  infamous,  as  it  fell  only  upon  people  of  peasant  race,  it 
was  thought  a  very  desirable  thing  to  be  freed  from  liability  to  it. 
Besides,  many  of  the  "  charges  "  brought  in  large  gains. 

Gedeon  the  second,  son  of  the  Bourdeaux  banker,  became  a  pur- 
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chaser  of  dignities  on  a  larger  scale  than  his  father.  As  we  have*  seen,  he 
bought  a  place  of  Counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  it  on  the  10th  of  June,  1687.  And  shortly  afterwards  he  mar- 
ried. The  richest  men  in  France  at  that  day  were  the  "  intendants  "  of 
finance.  One  of  these,  Paget  de  Montauron,  was  noted  as  a  man  of 
immense  wealth.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  Marie  de  Montauron. 
Bat  she  was  illegitimate.  And  the  highly  respectable  Huguenot 
family  of  the  Tallemants  were  extremely  averse  to  one  of  their  race 
marrying  a  girl  so  disgraced.  The  Montaurons,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  ally  themselves  with  a  Huguenot.  But  the  double  difficulty 
did  not  avail  as  any  barrier  between  the  new  Counsellor  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  fortune  of  the  Intendant's  daughter.  Gedeon  lost  no 
time  in  conforming  to  the  orthodox  faith ;  and  less  in  laughing  to 
scorn  the  scruples  of  his  provincial  relatives.  He  was  married  to 
Marie  de  Montauron,  and  employed  a  portion  of  her  dower  in  pur- 
chasing the  place  of  "  Maitre  des  Requetes."  Thus  the  career  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  lucrative  offices  was  open  to  him  ;  and  he  obtained 
first  the  "  Intendance  "  of  Orleans,  and  subsequently,  in  1658,  that  of 
Guienne. 

Gedeon  Tallemant  was  now  safe  to  become  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  France.  He  did  become  so  very  speedily.  But  Gedeon  the 
Catholic,  grandson  of  the  prudent  old  Huguenot.  La  Rochelle  trader, 
was  one  of  those  men  whom  no  amount  of  wealth  can  prevent  from 
ruining  themselves.  His  dissipation  was  boundless,  and  o(  every 
sort.  Perhaps  among  the  least  ruinous  of  his  modes  of  spending 
money  was  the  gratification  of  an  ambition,  at  that  time  much  the 
mode  in  France,  of  playing  the  Mecsenas.  He  permitted  whole 
swarms  of  needy  scribblers,  whom  the  public  and  the  booksellers 
refused  to  feed,  to  live  upon  him.  And  some  of  a  different  class, 
who  ought  to  have  been  above  the  habitudes,  which  placed  the  trade 
of  literature  very  much  upon  a  level  with  that  of  a  begging-letter 
writer,  did  not  scruple  to  barter  their  flattery  for  a  portion  of  the 
prodigal  Intendant's  wealth.  Among  others,  Corneille  dedicated  his 
"  Cinna "  to  him.  According  to  the  account  of  him  given  by  his 
nephew  in  the  "  histoid ette "  dedicated  to  him,  he  must  have  been 
a  grossly  ignorant,  and  very  worthless  man.  He  is  represented  to 
have  been  absurdly,  yet  not  unreasonably,  jealous  of  his  wife,  who 
was,  according  to  our  author's  account,  in  all  respects  good  for  as 
little  as  her  husband.  % 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  life  of  an  "  Intendant  de  Finance  "  in  the 
provincial  capital  of  his  "  Intendancy,"  taken  from  the  account  given 
by  the  two  celebrated  friends  Chapelle  and  Bachaumont,  of  a  journey 
by  them  in  the  south  of  France  about  the  year  1655. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  stepped  on  shore,— of  the  Garonne  at  Bor- 
deaux,— and  had  spent  some  time  in  admiring  the  situation  of  the 
town,  we  went  to  the  inn  of  the  Chapeau  Rouge,  where  M.  Tolle- 
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moot  came  to  call  upon  as  immediately  on  oar  arrival.  From  that 
moment  we  returned  no  more  to  our  lodgings  all  the  time  wo  were 
at  Bordeaux,  except  to  sleep.  The  days  passed  in  the  pleasantest 
manner  conceivable  at  the  houso  of  M.  1'Intendant ;  for  all  the  good 
people  of  the  town  have  no  other  rendezvous  than  his  house.  He 
has  made  the  discovery  that  most  of  them  are  his  cousins ;  and  from 
his  style  of  life  one  might  take  him  for  the  Premier  President  of  the 
province  rather  than  the  Intendant.  In  a  word,  he  is  the  same  man 
as  you  have  known  him  at  Paris,  except  that  his  expenses  are  larger 
still!  Bat  for  Madame  l'lntendante,  to  whisper  a  secret,  she  is 
entirely  changed.  Quoique,"  say  the  travellers;  breaking  off  into 
verse  according  to  their  habit : — 

u  Quoique  sa  beaute  soit  extreme, 
Qu'elle  ait  toujours  ce  grand  ooil  bleu 
Plein  de  douceur,  et  plein  de  fen, 
Elle  n'est  pourtant  plua  la  meme ; 
Car  nous  avona  appris  qu'elle  aime, 
Et  qu'elle  aime  bien  fort — lo  jeu ! 

She  who  did  not  know  formerly  what  cards  were,  now  passes  her 
nights  at  lansquenet.  All  the  women  in  the  town  have  become 
gamblers  to  please  her.  They  come  regularly  to  her  house  to  divert 
her,  and  whoever  would  see  a  brilliant  assembly  has  only  to  pay  her 
a  visit.  Mademoiselle  du  Pin," — this  was  an  illegitimate  sister  of  the 
Intendant, — "  is  always  there  to  entertain  those  who  are  not  fond  of 
play.  And,  in  truth,  her  conversation  is  so  amusing  and  witty,  that 
that  part  of  the  company  is  not  the  worst  off.  There  Messieurs  the 
Gascons  may  take  lessons  in  polite  behaviour  and  fashionable  con- 
versation ; — 

Mais  oette  agreable  du  Pin 
Qui  dams  sa  maniere  est  unique 
A  1' esprit  mechant  et  bien  fin ; 
Et  si  jamais  Gascon  a' en  pique 
Gascon  fera  mauvaise  fin." 

No  doubt  Bordeaux  regretted  it,  when  these  "nootes  coenaeque 
deum  "  came  to  an  end ;  and  the  ruined  Intendant  had  to  break  up 
his  establishment  and  return  to  Paris. 

There  his  first  cousin,  Pierre  Tallemant,  the  father  of  the  jackdaw 
author,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  But  Gedeon,  the  son  of 
Pierre,  undertook  to  manage  his  affairs  for  him,  and  reconcile  him  to 
his  (Gedeon's)  father,  on  conditions  of  amendment  and  prudence  in 
his  mode  of  life.  "I  undertook,"  says  the  historiette  writer,  "to 
receive  his  revenues  and  give  him  so  much  a  month,  on  condition 
that  he  would  remodel  his  style  of  living,  and  lodge  himself  after  my 
fashion.  I  made  them  cry  again  and  again,  both  him  and  his  wife. 
I  began  by  proposing  that  he  should  send  away  his  cook.  *  All  right,' 
said  he ;  4 1  will  send  him  away  in  four  months ! '     His  wife  ex- 
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claimed,  *  For  heaven's  sake,  cousin,  manage  to  keep  me  one  foot 
man ! '    And  then  they  deceived  me.     They  took  lodgings  opposite 
to  them  for  the  servants  they  pretended  to  discharge !   In  short,  find- 
ing them  incurable,  I  gave  them  up,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  their  affairs  1 " 

The  Intendant  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  children  destitute,  in 
1668.  The  eldest  of  them,  Paul,  became  an  abbe,  obtained  the 
Priory  of  St.  Albin,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  by  the 
influence  of  his  relations  and  friends  of  the  family.  He  produced 
quantities  of  occasional  verses,  idyls,  pastorals,  words  for  operas, 
discourses,  panegyrics,  funeral  orations,  and  academical  harangues,  all 
long  since  forgotten  I  When  he  was  made  an  Academician,  neither 
Quinault  nor  Racine,  nor  La  Fontaine,  nor  Boileau,  had  been  found 
worthy  of  that  honour,  though  Racine  had  already  produced  "  Andro- 
mache," and  Boileau  had  written  seven  of  his  immortal  "  Satires ! " 
Nevertheless,  what  the  abbe  gave  the  world  was  what  the  world 
wanted,  and  the  world  in  return  rewarded  him  well.  He  had  pen- 
sions, and  priories,  and  benefices,  and  was  made  by  the  Minister 
Colbert  Superintendent  of  the  Inscriptions  in  the  Royal  Residences  1 
In  this  capacity,  when  Le  Brun  painted  the  well-known  series  of 
pictures  in  the  great  gallery  at  Versailles,  the  Abbe  Tallemant  fur- 
nished the  inscriptions  to  be  placed  under  them.  They  were,  when 
they  had  been  so  placed,  voted  to  be  so  bad  that  they  were  all  can- 
celled !  None  the  less  for  that  mischance,  he  remained  a  favourite 
with  the  literary  clique  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris,  and,  after 
a  peaceful  and  prosperous  life,  died  in  his  70th  year ;  and  has  a  long, 
though  not  altogether  accurate,  article  consecrated  to  him  by  Daunou 
in  the  "  Biographie  Universelle." 

Pierre  Tallemant,  the  father  of  our  author,  also  went  to  Paris ;  but 
before  he  did  so  he  had  already  acquired  a  very  handsome  fortune. 
He  married  twice,  and  had  families  by  both  of  his  wives,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Marie  Rambouillet,  the  sister  of  the  well-known  and 
enormously  wealthy  financier,  Nicolas  Rambouillet.  "  But  inasmuch," 
says  his  son,  the  author  of  the  "  Historiettes,"  "  as  he  did  not  seem  at 
all  disposed  to  part  with  any  of  his  wealth  as  long  as  he  lived,  I 
determined  to  look  out  for  a  rich  wife  who  would  make  me  inde- 
pendent of  my  father."  Belonging,  as  he  did,  both  on  his  father's 
and  on  his  mother's  side,  to  the  world  of  the  "  haute  finance,"  the 
great  farmers  of  taxes,  or  "  partisans  "  as  they  were  called  in  thoso 
days,  it  was  not  difficult  to  him  to  succeed  in  his  purpose.  Indeed, 
he  had  no  need  to  look  farther  than  to  his  own  first  cousin,  Elizabeth 
Rambouillet,  the  daughter  of  his  mother's  brother.  The  young 
heiress  was  only  eleven  and  a  half  years  old,  when  her  cousin  was 
betrothed  to  her ;  and  the  marriage  was  not  solemnized  till  two  years 
later. 

This  rich  marriage  made  the  life  of  leisure  passed  in  all  the  society 
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of  Paris,  to  which  we  owe  the  "  Historiettes,"  possible  to  Talle- 
mant.  Bat  before  commencing  that  Parisian  life,  he  made  a  journey 
in  Italy,  together  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  the  young  Abbe  de 
Retz.  The  cause  of  this  companionship  is  characteristic  of  the  times. 
The  young  De  Retz  had  been  a  candidate  for  some  distinction  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  his  principal  competitor  had  been  the  Abbe  de  la 
Mothe  Houdancourt,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bennes  and  Archbishop 
of  Auch,  who  was  the  special  protege  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 
De  Retz  was  the  successful  candidate  ;  whereupon  Richelieu  became 
furious  with  anger.  The  Sorbonne  humbly  represented,  not  that  De 
Retz  had  in  truth  merited  the  distinction,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  pass  over  the  claims  of  the  nephew  of  the  Cardinal  di  Gondy, 
who  had  been  a  special  protector  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  Richelieu  was 
appeased  by  no  such  representations.  Was  not  he  also  a  protector  of 
the  Sorbonne  ?  Whom  had  they  to  thank  for  the  new  buildings  even 
then  in  course  of  construction  ?  The  angry  prelate  threatened  to  make 
them  very  sensible  to  whom  they  owed  their  present  if  not  their  past 
"  protection,"  by  forthwith  causing  the  new  buildings  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground !  And  the  all-powerful  minister's  anger^was  so  hot,  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  get  the  obnoxious  successful  candidate, 
the  young  Abbe  de  Betz  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight  by  sending 
him  to  travel  in  Italy.  Tallemant's  appreciation  of  his  young  fellow- 
traveller, — the  "  little  dark  man,  very  near-sighted,  ill-made,  ugly, 
and  awkward  in  all  his  actions,  and  dirty  in  his  habits,  who  could 
neither  write  a  line  straight,  nor  manage  to  put  his  own  clothes  on," 
— shows  that  his  talents  of  observation,  and  the  habit  of  recording 
the  fruit  of  them,  were  even  at  that  early  age  developed  in  no 
ordinary  degree. 

When  they  arrived  at  Florence,  De  Betz  was  lodged  in  the  house 
of  his  relative,  the  Cavaliere  Gondi,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  And  the  remarks  which 
Tallemant  makes  thereupon  afford  an  amusing  instance  of  that 
inevitable  ignorance  of  Frenchmen  respecting  everything  not  French, 
which  seems  to  have  been  as  remarkable  in  the  seventeenth  as  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  "This  Chevalier  di  Gondy,"  he  writes,  "had 
the  portraits  of  the  Gondys  of  France  in  his  salon ;  for," — this  "  for  " 
is  delicious ! — "  they  are  not  such  grands  seigneurs  in  Italy  as  they  are 
here.  They  are,  however,  gentlemen.  I  saw  at  Florence  sufficient 
indications  of  that.  But  the  question  is  to  know  whether  they  did  not 
become  so  after  the  favour  of  which  Albert  di  Gondy  was  the  object, 
and  whether  the  Florentine  Gondys  are  of  that  family.  Quillet  says 
that  when  he  asked  the  Chevalier  di  Gondi  whether  the  Gondys  of 
France  were  veritable  Gondis,  he  burst  out  laughing."  As  well  he 
might; — the  Albert  above  alluded  to,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
French  branch  of  the  family,  and  who  came  to  France  with  Catherine 
di  Medici,  having  been  a  cadet  of  a  family  whose  ancestors  sat  as 
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patricians  in  the  Great  Council  of  Florence  in  the  twelfth  century ! 
And  Tallemant,  it  mast  he  observed,  was  here  speaking  on  a  subject 
that  was  especially  his  own,  and  on  which  he  would  have  been  sure  to 
be  well  informed,  if  the  matter  in  hand  had  been  exclusively  French. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  his  marriage  with  his  wealthy  cousin 
was  completed,  and  his  life  of  a  man  welcomed  in  every  society 
in  Paris  and  of  jackdaw  authorship  began,  and  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  came  to  a  close  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1692,  in  his  own  house  in  Paris,  "near  the  Porte  de 
Richelieu  ; " — that  is  to  say,  adds  his  latest  editor,  about  that  point  of 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu  at  which  the  Rue  Neuve  Saint  Augustin  now 
begins.  He  was  thus  seventy-three  when  he  died ;  and  had  been  for 
a  full  half-century  engaged  in  piling  together  that  mass  of  gossip  which 
now,  in  the  shape  of  nine  goodly  octavo  volumes,  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  storehouses  of  material  at  the  disposition  of  those  who  would 
reconstruct  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Parisian  life  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

It  was  apropos  of  the  appearance  of  this  the  third,  and  by  far  the 
best  edition,  of  the  "  Historiettes,"  that  Sainte-Beuve, — the  most 
competent  critic  in  France  upon  such  a  subject, — wrote  in  the 
"  Moniteur  "  of  the  19th  of  January,  1857,  an  article,  entitled  "Talle- 
mant et  Bussy,  or  the  bourgeois  backbiter,  and  the  backbiter  of 
quality/*  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  bring  the  two  men  thus  together ; 
for  Bussy  Babutin  has  also  done  much  towards  making  a  reproduction 
of  that  strange  seventeenth-century  life  possible,  and  was  himself  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  figures  in  it.  And  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  both  the  patrician  and  plebeian  scribbler  were  back- 
biters. 

Nevertheless,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  thinking 
that  Tallemant  was  to  such  a  degree,  or  in  such  a  sense,  a  backbiter, 
as  to  justify  us  in  rejecting  his  testimony  as  to  facts.  Here  is  a 
portion  of  what  Sainte-Beuve  says  of  him  : — 

"  Tallemant  was  guided  but  by  one  special  taste,  by  one  speciality 
of  character.  A  man  of  wit  after  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors, 
curious  to  a  degree  that  no  one  is  curious  nowadays,  always  on  the 
scent  of  everything  that  was  said  or  done  around  him,  informed  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  of  all  the  incidents  and  all  the  gossip  of  society, 
he  records  it  all ;  and  his  record  is  not  so  much  one  of  baseness  as  of 
drolleries  and  gaieties." 

The  English  reader,  it  should  be  observed,  looking  at  the  society 
photographed  by  Tallemant  des  Beaux  from  an  English  point  of  view, 
would  hardly  be  able  to  accept  the  exceeding  lenity  of  this  last  judg- 
ment of  the  celebrated  critic.  The  impression  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  present  writer  by  a  perusal  of  the  "Historiettes,"  is  that  a  more 
profoundly  rotten  state  of  society  never  existed  than  that  which  they 
•describe  so  vividly. 
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"He  writes  what  he  knows,"  continues  VL  de  Sainte-Beuve,  "for 
the  pleasure  of  writing,  with  the  salt  of  his  style,  which  is  a  very 
good  style,  and  adding  to  his  narrative  his  own  judgment,  which  is 
unaffected  and  active.  Such  as  he  is,  and  so  constituted,  he  is,  in  his 
own  kind,  invaluable  and  incomparable.  If  any  one  had  told  Bussy 
Babutin,  that  bel  esprit  and  belle  plume  of  the  army  and  the  court, 
that  he  had  in  his  own  day  a  rival  and  a  master  of  pointed  and  naive 
narration,  in  that  jeering  bourgeois,  whom  one  met  everywhere,  and 
who  was  nowhere  out  of  place,  he  would,  assuredly,  have  been  much 
astonished,  and  would  not  have  believed  the  fact." 

'*  Tallemant  went  everywhere,  rubbed  shoulders  with  people  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  was  intimate  with  people  of  talent.  His  passion 
was  to  hear  everything; — to  gather  up  everything,  and  to  make  a 
good  story  of  everything.  He  was  born  an  '  anecdotist,'  as  La 
Fontaine  wsjb  born  a  *  fabulist.'  His  friends  never  ceased  saying  to 
him :  <  Come  now,  write  that  down  1 '  He  wrote  accordingly ;  and 
we  profit  by  it.  Were  it  not  for  Tallemant  and  his  indiscretions, 
many  special  studies  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible.  Through  him  we  are  members  of  all  the  coteries 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town ;  we  know  all  the  masks,  and  the  wearers 
even  in  their  robes-de-chambre.  He  repeats  what  was  said;  he 
keeps  register  of  current  gossip.  He  tells  no  lies ;  but  he  speaks  evil 
with  pleasure,  and  in  gaiety  of  heart.  What  he  tells  us,  however,  is 
not  to  be  received  lightly.  For  he  is  natural  and  judicious,  truthful 
and  penetrating,  without  affectation,  and  without  pretension.  Respect- 
ing Henry  IV.,  Sully,  Bichelieu,  and  others,  who  belonged  to  the  age 
before  him,  and  who  were  so  much  greater  than  he  in  all  respects, 
he  has  but  picked  up  the  crumbs, — which  are  still,  however,  crumbs 
that  have  fallen  from  a  good  table, — yet  upon  such  subjects  he  can 
be  listened  to  only  as  an  echo,  and  a  picker  up  of  reports.  But 
respecting  people  whom  he  has  seen  and  known,  we  have  something 
better  than  that  from  him.  His  authority  is  as  reliable  as  that  of 
any  one.  He  read  the  physiognomies  Around  him,  and  he  reproduces 
them  for  us.  I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  M.  P.  Paris,"— one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "  Historiettes," — "  that  Tallemant1  s  authority  is  not 
to  be  lightly  esteemed,  and  that  we  must  accept  his  testimony,  failing 
proof  to  the  contrary.  If  you  dig  down  at  many  points  you  will  find 
the  confirmation  of  things  that  he  asserts  with  a  mere  passing  word. 
And  it  is  not  only  in  painting  the  bourgeois  world  that  he  excels. 
Tallemant  is  still  the  best  painter  that  we  have  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
booillet,  and  of  all  that  refined  society.  He  judges  it  with  the  true 
French  taste  of  that  Augustine  age,  as  befits  one  who  was  the  friend 
of  Patru, — one  who  had  in  him  much  of  a  prose  La  Fontaine,  and  of 
Hanaroix/' 

After  speaking  of  Tallemant's  portrait  of  M.  de  Montausier,  M.  do 
8ainte-Bouve  continues : — 
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"  If  that  is  not  a  masterpiece  of  life-like  resemblance,  where  is  such 
to  be  sought?  And  there  are  plenty  of  such  in  Tallemant's  pages. 
Open  them  anywhere.  What  yon  will  find  is  gay,  well-told,  clear, 
pleasant,  well  turned  out  of  hand,  free  from  affectation  of  style.  He 
continues  without  an  effort  the  race  of  the  story-tellers  and  fable- 
writers,  and  has  frequently  a  touch  of  the  vein  of  Rabelais.  His 
diction  is  admirable,  exceedingly  happy  of  phrase,  full  of  idiom, 
familiar,  thoroughly  Parisian,  and  embued  with  the  flavour  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  grew.  The  world  which  Tallemant  exhibits  to  us 
is  the  town,  properly  so  called, — the  town  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Mazarin,  either  before  or  after  the  Fronde,  and  after  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV., — that  Paris  in  which  a  bourgeoisie,  rich,  bold,  and 
free,  was  living  a  stirring  life,  the  types  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
Moliere." 

This  is  the  judgment  of  certainly  the  most  competent  critic  that 
France  has  known  in  the  course  of  this  century.  And  assuredly  it 
does  not  become  an  English  writer  to  dispute  the  entire  accuracy  of 
every  portion  of  it,  as  looked  at  from  a  French  point  of  view,  and  as 
addressed  to  Frenchmen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless, 
there  would  be  risk  of  leading  English  readers  into  a  mistake  and 
a  disappointment,  if  it  were  not  added,  that  they  will  scarcely  find 
in  the  "  Historiettes  "  all  that  charm  which  Sainte-Beuve  found.  On 
this  side  of  the  Channel  the  nine  volumes  of  Tailemant's  writings  may 
be  accepted  as  an  invaluable  magazine  of  materials  for  the  student 
of  social  changes,  and  the  historian  who  would  animate  his  picture 
by  informing  it  with  the  life,  the  flesh,  and  blood,  and  genuine  pulses 
of  the  world  he  wishes  to  reproduce.  This  the  jackdaw  author 
has  bequeathed  us;  and  as  is  easily  understood,  the  special  value 
of  the  bequest  arises  from  the  jackdaw  nature  which  prompted 
him  to  pick  up  and  hide  away  whatever  no  one  else  thought  worth 
preserving. 

But  not  one  English  reader  in  ten  thousand  will  appreciate  the  aroma 
of  the  style  of  which  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve  speaks  so  enthusiastically. 
They  will  find  themselves,  moreover,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  coarse, 
a  very  low-minded,  and  essentially  vulgar  world,  the  study  of  which 
is  mainly  valuable  for  the  sake  of  the  clear  views  which  may  be  got 
from  it  of  the  normal  connection  between  certain  social  antecedents 
and  certain  social  consequences.  It  is  right  also  to  state  plainly,  in 
order  to  prevent  mistakes,  that  the  "  Historiettes  "  must  remain  a 
sealed  book  to  English  ladies, — except,  indeed,  to  the  royal,  noble 
and  fashionable  patronesses  of  Mdlle.  Schneider's  cancan.  Ladieu 
who  can  enjoy  that,  will  find  nothing  to  startle  or  disgust  them  in 
Tallemant.  Others  had  better  content  themselves  with  such  repro- 
ductions of  the  old  jackdaw  author's  materials  as  the  writers  of  special 
"  studies "  of  the  old-world  personages  may  select,  purify,  and  re- 
produce for  them. 
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In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  in  a  few  words  the 
circumstances  of  the  finding  of  Tallemant's  long-lost  mannscript. 

Elizabeth  Rambouillet,  the  wife  of  oar  author,  survived  him,  and 
became  sole  heiress  of  the  family  property.  In  1701,  she  was 
present  at  the  marriage  of  her  great-niece,  Renee  Magdaleine  de 
Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  with  M.  Trudaine,  grandson  of  Charles 
Tradaine,  who  died  in  1721,  Counsellor  of  State  and  Provost  of  the 
Merchants.  All  the  Tallemant  property  came  to  him  by  this  marriage ; 
and  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Historiettes,"  together  with  all  the  other 
lumber  in  the  old  family  residence.  The  Trudaines  possessed  a 
chateau  called  Montigny  Lencoup,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne,  at  a  short  distance  from  Montereau ;  and  when  at  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  Trudaines  the  library, — which  had  during  many 
generations  of  them  belonged  to  the  chateau, — was  sold,  the  late 
Marquis  de  Chateaugiron,  Consul- General  of  France,  first  at  Bucharest, 
and  afterwards  at  Nice,  where  he  died,  bought  a  lot,  entitled,  "  Collec- 
tion of  pieces  interesting  for  the  history  of  France  under  Senry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIII. ;  MS.  in  folio,  bound  in  vellum,  containing  798 
pages,  and  filled  with  curious  and  little-known  facts."  M.  do 
Chateaugiron  had  no  competitor  for  the  prize,  and  it  was  knocked 
down  to  him  for  twenty  francs  ! 

M.  de  Chateaugiron  had  the  MS.  fairly  copied ;  but  many  years 
passed  before  anything  more  was  heard  of  it.  In  1820  he  founded, 
b  conjunction  with  M.  Monmerque,  the  subsequent  editor  of  the 
"  Historiettes,"  and  others,  a  Societe  des  Bibliophiles  Francais,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  Tallemant's  work  was  at  last  published  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  years  1884 — 85. 

The  "  Historiettes  "  had  not,  however,  remained  wholly  unknown 
to  the  literary  world  during  the  intervening  years.  M.  le  Baron 
Walckener  had  made  some  use  of  them  for  his  admirable  and  well- 
known  "  Life  of  La  Fontaine,'*  and  M.  Tascheveau  had  availed  him- 
self of  them  for  his  excellent  and  highly  curious  "Life  of  Moliere." 
A  second  edition  was  published  in  ten  duodecimo  volumes  by  the 
publisher  Delloye,  equally  under  the  editorial  care  of  M.  Monmerque. 
Bat  by  far  the  most  perfect  in  all  respects  is  the  third,  edited  by 
MM.  Monmerque  and  P.  Paris,  and  published  in  nine  vols,  octavo  by 
Techner,  in  1850—60. 

The  value  of  the  book  had  by  this  time  become  extensively  recog- 
nised. The  usual  suspicions  of  fraud  and  fabrication  had  been 
brought  forward  and  abundantly  refuted  ;  and  the  old  jackdaw  writer 
has  been  received  nem.  con.  as  a  French  classic  by  virtue  of  the  value 
which  time  has  given  to  his  hoards. 
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THE    SPOTTED   DOG. 
Part  II. — The  Result. 

During  the  next  month  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Julias  Mackenzie, 
and  made  ourselves  quite  at  home  in  Mrs.  Grimes's  bed-room.  We 
went  in  and  out  of  the  Spotted  Dog  as  if  we  had  known  that  estab- 
lishment all  our  lives,  and  spent  many  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the 
hostess  in  her  little  parlour,  discussing  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
and  his  family.  He  had  procured  for  himself  decent,  if  not  exactly 
new,  garments  out  of  the  money  so  liberally  provided  by  my  learned 
friend  the  Doctor,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  certainly  worked  very  hard,  for  he  did  not 
altogether  abandon  his  old  engagement.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
month  the  index  of  the  first  volume,  nearly  completed,  had  been  sent 
down  for  the  inspection  of  the  Doctor,  and  had  been  returned  with 
ample  eulogium  and  some  little  criticism.  The  criticisms  Mackenzie 
answered  by  letter,  with  true  scholarly  spirit,  and  the  Doctor  was 
delighted.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  to  him  than  a  correspon- 
dence, prolonged  almost  indefinitely,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  a 
to  or  a  tov,  or  on  the  demand  for  a  spondee  or  an  iamb.  When  he 
found  that  the  work  was  really  in  industrious  hands,  he  ceased  to  be 
clamorous  for  early  publication,  and  gave  us  to  understand  privately 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  not  to  be  limited  to  the  sum  named.  The 
matter  of  remuneration  was,  indeed,  left  very  much  to  ourselves,  and 
Mackenzie  had  certainly  found  a  most  efficient  friend  in  the  author 
whose  works  had  been  confided  to  his  hands. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant,  and  Mackenzie  throughout  that  month 
worked  very  hard.  According  to  the  statements  made  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Grimes  he  took  no  more  gin  than  what  was  necessary  for  a  hard- 
working man.  As  to  the  exact  quantity  of  that  cordial  which  she 
imagined  to  be  beneficial  and  needful,  we  made  no  close  inquiry. 
He  certainly  kept  himself  in  a  condition  for  work,  and  so  far  all  went 
on  happily.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  terrible  skeleton  in  the  cup- 
board,— or  rather  out  of  the  cupboard,  for  the  skeleton  could  not  be 
got  to  hide  itself.  A  certain  portion  of  his  prosperity  reached  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  and  she  was  behaving  herself  worse  than  ever. 
The  four  children  had  been  covered  with  decent  garments  under  Mrs. 
Grimes's  care,  and  then  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  appeared  at  the  Spotted 
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Dog,  loudly  demanding  a  new  outfit  for  herself.  She  came  not  only 
once,  but  often,  and  Mr.  Grimes  was  beginning  to  protest  that  he  saw 
too  much  of  the  family.  We  had  become  very  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Grimes,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  confide  to  us  her  fears  lest  "  John 
should  cut  op  rough/1  before  the  thing  was  completed.  **  Yon  see," 
she  said,  "  it  is  against  the  house,  no  doubt,  that  woman  coming  nigh 
it**  But  still  she  was  firm,  and  Mackenzie  was  not  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  the  bed-room.  At  last  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  provided 
with  some  articles  of  female  attire ; — and  then,  on  the  very  next  day, 
she  and  the  four  children  were  again  stripped  almost  naked.  The 
wretched  creature  must  have  steeped  herself  in  gin  to  the  shoulders, 
far  in  one  day  she  made  a  sweep  of  everything.  She  then  came  in  a 
state  of  furious  intoxication  to  the  Spotted  Bog,  and  was  removed  by 
the  police  under  the  express  order  of  the  landlord. 

We  can  hardly  say  which  was  the  most  surprising  to  us,  the  loyalty 
of  Mrs.  Grimes  or  the  patience  of  John.  During  that  night,  as  we 
were  told  two  days  afterwards  by  his  wife,  he  stormed  with  passion. 
The  papers  she  had  locked  up  in  order  that  he  should  not  get  at 
them  and  destroy  them.  He  swore  that  everything  should  he  cleared 
out  on  the  following  morning.  But  when  the  morning  came  he  did  . 
not  even  say  a  word  to  Mackenzie,  as  the  wretched,  downcast,  broken- 
hearted creature  passed  up-stairs  to  his  work.  "  You  see  I  knows 
him,  and  how  to  deal  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes.  "  There  ain't 
another  like  himself  nowheres ; — he's  that  good.  A  softer-hearteder 
man  there  ain't  in  the  public  line.     He  can  speak  dreadful  when  his 

dander  is  up,  and  can  look ;  oh,  laws,  he  just  can  look  at  you ! 

But  he  could  no  more  put  his  hands  upon  a  woman,  in  the  way  of 
hurting, — no  more  than  be  an  archbishop."  Where  could  be  the 
man,  thought  we  to  ourselves  as  this  was  said  to  us,  who  could  have 
put  a  hand, — in  the  way  of  hurting, — upon  Mrs.  Grimes  ? 

On  that  occasion,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  the  policeman  contented 
himself  with  depositing  Mrs.  Mackenzie  at  her  own  lodgings.  On  the 
next  day  she  was  picked  up  drunk  in  the  street,  and  carried  away  to  the 
lock-up  house.  At  the  very  moment  in  which  the  story  was  being  told 
to  us  by  Mrs.  Grimes,  Mackenzie  had  gone  to  the  police  office  to  pay 
the  fine,  and  to  bring  his  wife  home.  We  asked  with  dismay  and 
surprise  why  he  should  interfere  to  rescue  her, — why  he  did  not 
leave  her  in  custody  as  long  as  the  police  would  keep  her  ?  "  Who'd 
there  be  to  look  after  the  children  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Grimes,  as  though 
she  were  offended  at  our  suggestion.  Then  she  went  on  to  explain 
that  in  such  a  household  as  that  of  poor  Mackenzie  the  wife  is 
absolutely  a  necessity,  even  though  she  be  an  habitual  drunkard. 
Intolerable  as  she  was,  her  services  were  necessary  to  him.  "A 
husband  as  drinks  is  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes, — with  something,  we 
thought,  of  an  apologetic  tone  for  the  vice  upon  which  her  own 
prosperity  was  partly  built, — "  but  when  a  woman  takes  to  it,  it's  the 
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-devil."  We  thought  that  she  was  right,  as  we  pictured  to  our- 
selves that  man  of  letters  satisfying  the  magistrate's  demand  for  his 
wife's  misconduct,  and  taking  the  degraded,  half-naked  creature  once 
more  home  to' his  children. 

We  saw  him  about  twelve  o'clock  on  that  day,  and  he  had  then,  too 
evidently,  been  endeavouring  to  support  his  misery  by  the  free  use  of 
alcohol.  We  did  not  speak  of  it  down  in  the  parlour ;  but  even  Mrs. 
Grimes,  we  think,  would  have  admitted  that  he  had  taken  more  than 
was  good  for  him.  He  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed-room  with  his  head 
hanging  upon  his  hand,  with  a  swarm  of  our  learned  friend's  papers 
spread  on  the  table  before  him.  Mrs.  Grimes,  when  he  entered  the 
house,  had  gone  up-stairs  to  give  them  out  to  him ;  but  he  had  made 
no  attempt  to  settle  himself  to  his  work.  "  All  this  kind  of  thing 
must  come  to  an  end,"  he  said  to  us  with  a  thick,  husky  voice.  We 
muttered  something  to  him  as  to  the  need  there  was  that  he  should 
exert  a  manly  courage  in  his  troubles.  "  Manly !  "  he  said.  "  Well, 
yes ;  manly.  A  man  should  be  a  man,  of  course.  There  are  some 
things  which  a  man  can't  bear.  I've  borne  more  than  enough,  and 
I'll  have  an  end  of  it." 

We  shall  never  forget  that  scene.  After  a  while  he  got  up,  and 
became  almost  violent.  Talk  of  bearing  I  Who  had  borne  half  as 
much  as  he?  There  were  things  a  man  should  not  bear.  As  for 
manliness,  he  believed  that  the  truly  manly  thing  would  be  to  put  an 
end  to  the  lives  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  himself  at  one  swoop. 
Of  course  the  judgment  of  a  mealy-mouthed  world  would  be  against 
him,  but  what  would  that  matter  to  him  when  he  and  they  had 
vanished  out  of  this  miserable  place  into  the  infinite  realms  of 
nothingness  ?  Was  he  fit  to  live,  or  were  they  ?  Was  there  any 
chance  for  his  children  but  that  of  becoming  thieves  and  prostitutes  ? 
And  for  that  poor  wretch  of  a  woman,  from  out  of  whose  bosom  even 
her  human  instincts  had  been  washed  by  gin, — would  not  death  to 
her  be,  indeed,  a  charity?  There  was  but  one  drawback  to  all 
this.  When  he  should  have  destroyed  them,  how  would  it  be  with 
him  if  he  should  afterwards  fail  to  make  sure  work  with  his  own  life  ? 
In  such  case  it  was  not  hanging  that  he  would  fear,  but  the  self- 
reproach  that  would  come  upon  him  in  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
sending  others  out  of  their  misery,  but  had  flinched  when  his  own 
turn  had  come.  Though  he  was  drunk  when  he  said  these  horrid 
things,  or  so  nearly  drunk  that  he  could  not  perfect  the  articulation 
of  his  words,  still  there  was  a  marvellous  eloquence  with  him.  When 
we  attempted  to  answer,  and  told  him  of  that  canon  which  had  been 
set  against  self-slaughter,  he  laughed  us  to  scorn.  There  was  some- 
thing terrible  to  us  in  the  audacity  of  the  arguments  which  he  used, 
when  he  asserted  for  himself  the  right  to  shuffle  off  from  his  shoulders 
a  burden  which  they  had  not  been  made  broad  enough  to  bear. 
There  was  an  intensity  and  a  thorough  hopelessness  of  suffering  ift 
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his  ease,  an  openness  of  acknowledged  degradation,  which  robbed  us 
for  the  time  of  all  that  power  which  the  respectable  ones  of  the  earth 
have  over  the  disreputable.  When  we  came  upon  him  with  oar  wise 
saws,  our  wisdom  was  shattered  instantly,  and  flung  back  upon  as  in 
fragments.  What  promise  could  we  dare  to  hold  oat  to  him  that 
farther  patience  would  produce  any  result  that  could  be  beneficial  ? 
What  further  harm  could  any  such  doing  on  his  part  bring  upon  him? 
Bid  we  think  that  were  he  brought  out  to  stand  at  the  gallows'  foot 
with  the  knowledge  that  ten  minutes  would  usher  him  into  what  folks 
called  eternity,  his  sense  of  suffering  would  be  as  great  as  it  had  been 
when  he  conducted  that  woman  out  of  court  and  along  the  streets  to 
his  home,  amidst  the  jeering  congratulations  of  his  neighbours? 
"When  you  have  fallen  so  low,"  said  he,  "that  you  can  fall  no 
lower,  the  ordinary  trammels  of  the  world  cease  to  bind  you." 
Though  his  words  were  knocked  against  each  other  with  the  dulled 
utterances  of  intoxication,  his  intellect  was  terribly  clear,  and  his 
scorn  for  himself,  and  for  the  world  that  had  so  treated  him,  was  irre- 
pressible. 

We  must  have  been  over  an  hour  with  him  up  there  in  the  bed-room, 
and  even  then  we  did  not  leave  him.  As  it  was  manifest  that  he 
could  do  no  work  on  that  day,  we  collected  the  papers  together,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  take  a  walk  with  us.  He  was  patient  as  we 
shovelled  together  the  Doctor's  pages,  and  did  not  object  to  our 
suggestion.  We  found  it  necessary  to  call  up  Mrs.  Grimes  to  assist 
us  in  putting  away  the  "  Opus  magnum,"  and  were  astonished  to  find 
how  much  she  had  come  to  know  about  the  work.  Added  to  the 
Doctor's  manuscript  there  were  now  the  pages  of  Mackenzie's  indexes, 
—and  there  were  other  pages  of  reference,  for  use  in  making  future 
indexes, — as  to  all  of  which  Mrs.  Grimes  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  familiar  with  the  names  of  Greek 
tragedians,  and  could  have  pointed  out  to  us  in  print  the  performances 
of  the  chorus.  "  A  little  fresh  air  '11  do  you  a  deal  of  good,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,"  she  said  to  the  unfortunate  man, — "  only  take  a  biscuit  in 
your  pocket."  We  got  him  out  into  the  street,  but  he  angrily  refused 
to  take  the  biscuit  which  she  endeavoured  to  force  into  his  hands. 

That  was  a  memorable  walk.  Turning  from  the  end  of  Liquor- 
pond  Street  up  Gray's  Inn  Lane  towards  Holborn,  we  at  once  came 
upon  the  entrance  into  a  miserable  court.  " There,"  said  he;  "it 
is  down  there  that  I  live.  She  is  sleeping  it  off  now,  and  the  children 
are  hanging  about  her,  wondering  whether  mother  has  got  money  to 
have  another  go  at  it  when  she  rises.  I'd  take  you  down  to  see  it 
all,  only  it'd  sicken  you."  We  did  not  offer  to  go  down  the  court, 
abstaining  rather  for  his  sake  than  for  our  own. '  The  look  of  the 
place  was  as  of  a  spot  squalid,  fever-stricken,  and  utterly  degraded. 
And  this  man  who  was  our  companion  had  been  born  and  bred  a 
gentleman, — had  been  nourished  with  that  soft  and  gentle  care  which 
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comes  of  wealth  and  lovo  combined, — had  received  the  education 
-which  the  country  gives  to  her  most  favoured  sons,  and  had  taken 
such  advantage  of  that  education  as  is  seldom  taken  by  any  of  those 
favoured  ones ; — and  Cucumber  Court,  with  a  drunken  wife  and  four 
half-clothed,  half-starved  children,  was  the  condition  to  which  he 
had  brought  himself !  The  world  knows  nothing  higher  nor  brighter 
than  had  been  his  outset  in  life, — nothing  lower  nor  more  debased 
than  the  result.  And  yet  he  was  one  whose  time  and  intellect  had 
been  employed  upon  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, — who  even  up  to  this 
day  had  high  ideas  of  what  should  be  a  man's  career, — who  worked 
very  hard  and  had  always  worked, — who  as  far  as  we  knew  had 
struck  upon  no  rocks  in  the  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure.  It  had  all 
come  to  him  from  that  idea  of  his  youth  that  it  would  be  good  for 
him  "to  take  refuge  from  the  conventional  thraldom  of  so-called 
gentlemen  amidst  the  liberty  of  the  lower  orders."  His  life,  as  ha 
had  himself  owned,  had  indeed  been  a  mistake. 

We  passed  on  from  the  court,  and  crossing  the  road  went  through 
the  squares  of  Gray's  Inn,  down  Chancery  Lane,  through  the  little  iron 
gate  into  Lincoln's  Inn,  round,  through  the  old  square, — than  which 
we  know  no  place  in  London  more  conducive  to  suicide,  and  the  new 
square, — which  has  a  gloom  of  its  own,  not  so  potent,  and  savouring 
only  of  madness,  till  at  last  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Temple 
Gardens.  I  do  not  know  why  we  had  thus  clung  to  the  purlieus  of 
the  Law,  except  it  was  that  he  was  telling  us  how  in  his  early  days, 
when  he  had  been  sent  away  from  Cambridge, — as  on  this  occasion 
he  acknowledged  to  us,  for  an  attempt  to  pull  the  tutor's  nose,  in 
revenge  for  a  supposed  insult, — he  had  intended  to  push  his  fortunes 
as  a  barrister.  He  pointed  up  to  a  certain  window  in  a  dark  corner 
of  that  suicidal  old  court,  and  told  us  that  for  one  year  he  had  there 
sat  at  the  feet  of  a  great  Gamaliel  in  Chancery,  and  had  worked  with 
all  his  energies.  Of  course  we  asked  him  why  he  had  left  a  prospect 
so  alluring.  Though  his  answers  to  us  were  not  quite  explicit,  we 
think  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  truth.  He  learned  to 
drink,  and  that  Gamaliel  took  upon  himself  to  rebuke  the  failing, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  he  had  quarrelled  irreconcilably  with 
his  family.  There  had  been  great  wrath  at  home  when  he  was  sent 
from  Cambridge,  greater  wrath  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  upon 
certain  questions  of  religious  faith,  and  wrath  to  the  final  severance 
of  all  family  relations  when  he  told  the  chosen  Gamaliel  that  he 
should  get  drunk  as  often  as  he  pleased.  After  that  he  had  "  taken 
refuge  among  the  lower  orders,"  and  his  life,  such  as  it  was,  had 
come  of  it. 

In  Fleet  Street,  as  we  came  out  of  the  Temple,  we  turned  into  an 
eating-house  and  had  some  food.  By  this  time  the  exercise  and  the 
air  had  carried  off  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  which  he  had  taken,  and 
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I  knew  that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  eat.  We  had  a  mutton 
chop  and  a  hot  potato  and  a  pint  of  beer  each,  and  sat  down  to  table 
for  the  first  and  last  time  as  mutual  Mends.  It  was  odd  to  see  how 
in  his  converse  with  us  on  that  day  he  seemed  to  possess  a  double 
identity.  Though  the  hopeless  misery  of  his  condition  was  always 
present  to  him,  was  constantly  on  his  tongue,  yet  he  could  talk  about 
his  own  career  and  his  own  character  as  though  they  belonged  to  a 
third  person.  He  could  even  laugh  at  the  wretched  mistake  he  had 
made  in  life,  and  speculate  as  to  its  consequences.  For  himself  he  was 
well  aware  that  death  was  the  only  release  that  he  could  expect.  We 
did  not  dare  to  tell  him  that  if  his  wife  should  die,  then  things  might 
be  better  with  him.  We  could  only  suggest  to  him  that  work  itself, 
if  he  would  do  honest  work,  would  console  him  for  many  sufferings. 
"Ton  don't  know  the  filth  of  it,"  he  said  to  us.  Ah,  dear ;  how  well 
we  remember*  the  terrible  word,  and  the  gesture  with  which  he  pro- 
nounced it,  and  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  as  he  said  it  1  His  manner  to 
us  on  this  occasion  was  completely  changed,  and  we  had  a  gratifica- 
tion in  feeling  that  a  sense  had  eome  back  upon  him  of  his  old  asso- 
ciations. "  I  remember  this  room  so  well,"  he  said, — "  when  I  used 
to  have  Mends  and  money."  And,  indeed,  the  room  was  one  which 
has  been  made  memorable  by  Genius.  "  I  did  not  think  ever  to  have 
found  myself  here  again."  We  observed,  however,  that  he  could  not 
eat  the  food  that  was  placed  before  him.  A  morsel  or  two  of  the 
meat  he  swallowed,  and  struggled  to  eat  the  crust  of  his  bread,  but 
he  could  not  make  a  clean  plate  of  it,  as  we  did — regretting  that  the 
nature  of  chops  did  not  allow  of  ampler  dimensions.  His  beer  was 
quickly  finished,  and  we  suggested  to  him  a  second  tankard.  With 
a  queer,  half-abashed  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he  accepted  our  offer,  and 
then  the  second  pint  disappeared  also.  We  had  our  doubts  on  the 
subject,  but  at  last  decided  against  any  further  offer.  Had  he  chosen 
to  call  for  it  he  must  have  had  a  third ;  but  he  did  not  call  for  it. 
We  left  him  at  the  door  of  the  tavern,  and  he  then  promised  that 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  suffered  and  all  that  he  had  said  he  would 
make  another  effort  to  complete  the  Doctor's  work.  "  Whether  I  go 
or  stay,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  earn  the  money  that  I've  spent." 
There  was  something  terrible  in  that  idea  of  his  going!  Whither 
was  he  to  go  ? 

The  Doctor  heard  nothing  of  the  misfortune  of  these  three  or  four 
inauspicious  days;  and  the  work  was  again  going  on  prosperously 
when  he  came  up  again  to  London  at  the  end  of  the  second  month. 
He  told  us  something  of  his  banker,  and  something  of  his  lawyer,  and 
murmured  a  word  or  two  as  to  a  new  curate  whom  he  needed ;  but 
we  knew  that  he  had  come  up  to  London  because  he  could  not  bear 
a  longer  absence  from  the  great  object  of  his  affections.  He  could 
not  bear  to  be  thus  parted  from  his  manuscript,  and  was  again 
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childishly  anxious  that  a  portion  of  it  should  be  in  the  printer's 
hands.  "At  sixty-five,  sir/'  he  said  to  us,  "  a  man  has  no  time  to 
dally  with  his  work."  He  had  been  dallying  with  his  work  all  his 
life,  and  we  sincerely  believed  that  it  would  be  well  with  him  if  he 
could  be  contented  to  dally  with  it  to  the  end.  If  all  that  Mackenzie 
said  of  it  was  true,  the  Doctor's  erudition  was  not  equalled  by  his 
originality,  or  by  his  judgment.  Of  that  question,  however,  we  could 
take  no  cognisance.  He  was  bent  upon  publishing,  and  as  he  was 
willing  and  able  to  pay  for  his  whim  and  was  his  own  master, 
nothing  that  we  could  do  would  keep  him  out  of  the  printer's  hands. 

He  was  desirous  of  seeing  Mackenzie,  and  was  anxious  once  even 
to  see  him  at  his  work.  Of  course  he  could  meet  his  assistant  in  our 
editorial  room,  and  all  the  papers  could  easily  be  brought  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  old  dispatch-box.  But  in  the  interest  of  all  parties 
we  hesitated  in  taking  our  revered  and  reverend  friend  to  the  Spotted 
Dog.  Though  we  had  told  him  that  his  work  was  being  done  at  a 
public-house,  we  thought  that  his  mind  had  conceived  the  idea  of  some 
modest  inn,  and  that  he  would  be  shocked  at  being  introduced  to  a  place 
which  he  would  regard  simply  as  a  gin-shop.  Mrs.  Grimes,  or  if  not 
Mrs.  Grimes,  then  Mr.  Grimes,  might  object  to  another  visitor  to 
their  bed-room ;  and  Mackenzie  himself  would  be  thrown  out  of  gear 
by  the  appearance  of  those  clerical  gaiters  upon  the  humble  scene  of 
his  labours.  We,  therefore,  gave  him  such  reasons  as  were  available 
for  submitting,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to  having  the  papers 
brought  up  to  him  at  our  room.  And  we  ourselves  went  down  to  the 
Spotted  Dog  to  make  an  appointment  with  Mackenzie  for  the  following 
day.  We  had  last  seen  him  about  a  week  before,  and  then  the  task 
was  progressing  well.  He  had  told  us  that  another  fortnight  would 
finish  it.  We  had  inquired  also  of  Mrs.  Grimes  about  the  man's  wife. 
All  she  could  tell  us  was  that  the  woman  had  not  again  troubled 
them  at  the  Spotted  Dog.  She  expressed  her  belief,  however,  that 
the  drunkard  had  been  more  than  once  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
since  the  day  on  which  Mackenzie  had  walked  with  us  through  the 
squares  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  the  public-house  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  now  allude,  and  the  evening  was  dark  and  rainy.  It  was 
then  the  end  of  January,  and  it  might  have  been  about  six  o'clock. 
We  knew  that  we  should  not  find  Mackenzie  at  the  public-house ; 
but  it  was  probable  that  Mrs.  Grimes  could  send  for  him,  or,  at  least, 
could  make  the  appointment  for  us.  We  went  into  the  little  parlour, 
where  she  was  seated  with  her  husband,  and  we  could  immediately 
see,  from  the  countenance  of  both  of  them,  that  something  was  amias. 
We  began  by  telling  Mrs.  Grimes  that  the  Doctor  had  come  to  town. 
"  Mackenzie  ain't  here,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes,  and  we  almost  thofl^ht 
that  the  very  tone  of  her  voice  was  altered.    We  explained  tktft  Vt 
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had  not  expected  to  find  him  at  that  hour,  and  asked  if  she  could  send 
for  him.  She  only  shook  her  head.  Grimes  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  and  his  hands  in  his  trousers-pockets.  Up  to  this 
moment  he  had  not  spoken  a  word.  We  asked  if  the  man  was  drank. 
She  again  shook  her  head.  Could  she  hid  him  to  come  to  us  to- 
morrow, and  bring  the  box  and  the  papers  with  him.  Again  she 
shook  her  head. 

"I've  told  her  that  I  won't  have  no  more  of  it,"  said  Grimes; 
"nor  yet  I  won't.  He  was  drunk  this  morning, — as  drunk  as  an 
owl." 

"  He  was  sober,  John,  as  you  are,  when  he  came  for  the  papers 
this  afternoon  at  two  o'clock."  So  the  box  and  the  papers  had  all 
been  taken  away  I 

"  And  she  was  here  yesterday  rampaging  about  the  place,  without 
as  much  clothes  on  as  would  cover  her  nakedness,"  said  Mr.  Grimes. 
"  I  won't  have  no  more  of  it.  I've  done  for  that  man  what  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  wouldn't  do.  I  know  that ;  and  I  won't  have  no 
more  of  it.  Mary  Anne,  you'll  have  that  table  cleared  out  after 
breakfast  to-morrow."  When  a  man,  to  whom  his  wife  is  usually 
Polly,  addresses  her  as  Mary  Anne,  then  it  may  be  surmised  that  that 
man  is  in  earnest.  We  knew  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  she  knew 
it  also. 

"  He  wasn't  drunk,  John, — no,  nor  yet  in  liquor,  when  he  come  and 
took  away  that  box  this  afternoon."  We  understood  this  reiterated 
assertion.  It  was  in  some  sort  excusing  to  us  her  own  breach  of 
trust  in  having  allowed  the  manuscript  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  own 
charge,  or  was  assuring  us  that,  at  the  worst,  she  had  not  been  guilty 
of  the  impropriety  of  allowing  the  man  to  take  it  away  when  he  was 
unfit  to  have  it  in  his  charge.  As  for  blaming  her,  who  could  have 
thought  of  it  ?  Had  Mackenzie  at  any  time  chosen  to  pass  down- 
stairs with  the  box  in  his  hands,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  stop  him  violently.  And  now  that  he  had  done  so,  we  could 
not  blame  her ;  but  we  felt  that  a  great  weight  had  fallen  upon  our 
own  hearts.  If  evil  should  come  to  the  manuscript  would  not  the 
Doctor's  wrath  fall  upon  us  with  a  crushing  weight?  Something 
must  be  done  at  once.  And  we  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  that 
somebody  should  go  round  to  Cucumber  Court.  "  I'd  go  as  soon  as 
look,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes,  "  but  he  won't  let  me." 

"You  don't  stir  a  foot  out  of  this  to-night; — not  that  way,"  said 
Mr.  Grimes. 

"  Who  wants  to  stir  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Grimes. 

We  felt  that  there  was  something  more  to  be  told  than  we  had  yet 
heard,  and  a  great  fear  fell  upon  us.  The  woman's  manner  to  us  was 
altered,  and  we  were  sure  that  this  had  come  not  from  altered  feelings 
on  her  part,  but  from  circumstances  which  had  frightened  her.    It 
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was  not  her  husband  that  she  feared,  but  the  truth  of  something  that 
her  husband  had  said  to  her.  "  If  there  is  anything  more  to  tell,  for 
God's  sake  tell  it,"  we  said,  addressing  ourselves  rather  to  the  man 
than  to  the  woman.  Then  Grimes  did  tell  us  his  story.  On  the 
previous  evening  Mackenzie  had  received  three  or  four  sovereigns 
from  Mrs.  Grimes,  being,  of  course,  a  portion  of  the  Doctor's  pay-, 
ments  ;  and  early  on  that  morning  all  Liquorpond  Street  had  been  in 
a  state  of  excitement  with  the  drunken  fury  of  Mackenzie's  wife. 
She  had  found  her  way  into  the  Spotted  Dog,  and  was  being  actually 
extruded  by  the  strength  of  Grimes  himself, — of  Grimes,  who  had 
been  brought  down  from  his  bed-room  by  the  row  when  he  was  only 
half-dressed, — when  Mackenzie  himself,  equally  drunk,  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  "No,  John; — not  equally  drunk,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes. 
"Bother I "  exclaimed  her  husband,  going  on  with  his  story.  The 
man  had  struggled  to  take  the  woman  by  the  arm,  and  the  two  had 
fallen  and  rolled  in  the  street  together.  "  I  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  it  was  awful  to  see,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes.  We  felt  that 
it  was  "  awful  to  hear."  A  man, — and  such  a  man,  rolling  in  the 
gutter  with  a  drunken  woman, — himself  drunk, — and  that  woman 
his  wife !  "  There  ain't  to  be  no  more  of  it  at  the  Spotted  Dog ; 
that's  all,"  said  John  Grimes,  as  he  finished  his  part  of  the  story. 

Then,  at  last,  Mrs.  Grimes  became  voluble.  All  this  had  occurred 
before  nine  in  the  morning.  "  The  woman  must  have  been  at  it  all 
night,"  she  said.  "  So  must  the  man,"  said  John.  "  Anyways  he 
came  back  about  dinner,  and  he  was  sober  then.  I  asked  him  not  to 
go  up,  and  offered  to  make  him  a  cup  of  tea.  It  was  just  as  you'd 
gone  out  after  dinner,  John." 

"  He  won't  have  no  more  tea  here,"  said  John. 

"  And  he  didn't  have  any  then.  He  wouldn't,  he  said  to  me,  but 
went  up-stairs.  What  was  I  to  do?  I  couldn't  tell  him  as  he 
shouldn't.  Well;— during  the  row  in  the  morning  John  had  said 
something  as  to  Mackenzie  not  coming  about  the  premises  any 
more." 

"Of  course  I  did,"  said  Grimes. 

"  He  was  a  little  cut,  then,  no  doubt,"  continued  the  lady ;  "  and 
I  didn't  think  as  he  would  have  noticed  what  John  had  said." 

"  I  mean  it  to  be  noticed  now." 

"  He  had  noticed  it  then,  sir,  though  he  wasn't  just  as  he  should 
be  at  that  hour  of  the  morning.  Well ; — what  does  he  do  ?  He  goes 
up-stairs  and  packs  up  all  the  papers  at  once.  Leastways,  that's  as 
I  suppose.  They  ain't  there  now.  You  can  go  and  look  if  you 
please,  sir.  Well;  when  he  came  down,  whether  I  was  in  the  kitchen, 
— though  it  isn't  often  as  my  eyes  is  off  the  bar,  or  in  the  tap-room,  or 
busy  drawing,  whioh  I  do  do  sometimes,  sir,  when  there  are  a  many 
calling  for  liquor,*!  can't  say ; — but  if  I  ain't  never  to  stand  upright 
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again,  I  didn't  see  him  pass  out  -with  the  box.  But  Miss  Wilcox  did. 
You  can  ask  her."  Miss  Wilcox  was  the  young  lady  in  the  bar, 
-whom  -we  did  not  think  ourselves  called  upon  to  examine,  feeling  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  fact  of  the  box  having  been  taken  away  by 
Mackenzie.  In  all  this  Mrs.  Grimes  seemed  to  defend  herself,  as 
though  some  serious  charge  was  to  be  brought  against  her;  whereas 
all  that  she  had  done  had  been  done  out  of  pure  charity;  and  in 
exercising  her  charity  towards  Mackenzie  she  had  shown  an  almost 
exaggerated  kindness  towards  ourselves. 

"  If  there's  anything  wrong,  it  isn't  your  fault,"  we  said. 

"  Nor  yet  mine,"  said  John  Grimes. 

"  No,  indeed,"  we  replied. 

"  It  ain't  none  of  our  faults,"  continued  he ;  "  only  this ; — you  can't 
wash  a  blackamoor  white,  nor  it  ain't  no  use  trying.  He  don't 
come  here  any  more,  that's  all.  A  man  in  drink  we  don't  mind.  We 
has  to  put  up  with  it.  And  they  ain't  that  tarnation  desperate  as  is 
a  woman.  As  long  as  a  man  can  keep  his  legs  he'll  try  to  steady 
hisself ;  but  there  is  women  who,  when  they've  liquor,  gets  a  fury  for 
rampaging.  There  ain't  a  many  as  can  beat  this  one,  sir.  She's  that 
strong,  it  took  four  of  us  to  hold  her ;  though  she  can't  hardly  do  a 
stroke  of  work,  she's  that  weak  when  she's  sober." 

We  had  now  heard  the  whole  story,  and,  while  hearing  it,  had 
determined  that  it  was  our  duty  to  go  round  into  Cucumber  Court 
and  seek  the  manuscript  and  the  box.  We  were  unwilling  to  pry 
into  the  wretchedness  of  the  man's  home ;  but  something  was  due  to 
the  Doctor ;  and  we  had  to  make  that  appointment  for  the  morrow, 
if  it  were  still  possible  that  such  an  appointment  should  be  kept. 
We  asked  for  the  number  of  the  house,  remembering  well  the 
entrance  into  the  court.  Then  there  was  a  whisper  between  John 
and  his  wife,  and  the  husband  offered  to  accompany  us.  "  It's  a 
roughish  place,"  he  said,  "  but  they  know  me."  "  He'd  better  go 
along  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes.  We,  of  course,  were  glad  of 
such  companionship,  and  glad  also  to  find  that  the  landlord,  upon 
whom  we  had  inflicted  so  much  trouble,  was  still  sufficiently  our 
friend  to  take  this  trouble  on  our  behalf. 

"  It's  a  dreary  place  enough,"  said  Grimes,  as  he  led  us  up  the 
narrow  archway .  Indeed  it  was  a  dreary  place.  The  court  spread  itself 
a  little  in  breadth,  but  very  little,  when  the  passage  was  passed,  and 
there  were  houses  on  each  side  of  it.  There  was  neither  gutter  nor, 
as  far  as  we  saw,  drain,  but  the  broken  flags  were  slippery  with  moist 
mud,  and  here  and  there,  strewed  about  between  the  houses,  there 
were  the  remains  of  cabbages  and  turnip-tops.  The  place  swarmed 
with  children,  over  whom  one  ghastly  gas-lamp  at  the  end  of  the 
court  threw  a  flickering  and  uncertain  light.  There  was  a  clamour 
of  scolding  voices,  to  which  it  seemed  that  no  heed  was  paid ;  and 
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there  was  a  smell  of  damp,  rotting  n  as  tine  88,  amidst  which  it  seemed 
to  us  to  be  almost  impossible  that  life  should  be  continued.  Grimes 
led  the  way,  without  further  speech,  to  the  middle  house  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  court,  and  asked  a  man  who  was  sitting  on  the  low 
threshold  of  the  door  whether  Mackenzie  was  within.  "  So  that  be 
you,  Muster  Grimes ;  be  it  ?  "  said  the  man,  without  stirring.  "  Yes ; 
he's  there  I  guess,  but  they've  been  and  took  her."  Then  we  passed 
on  into  the  house.  "  No  matter  about  that,"  said  the  man,  as  we 
apologised  for  kicking  him  in  our  passage.  He  had  not  moved,  and 
it  had  been  impossible  to  enter  without  kicking  him. 

It  seemed  that  Mackenzie  held  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  we  entered  them  at  once.  There  was  no  light,  but  we  could  see 
the  glimmer  of  a  fire  in  the  grate ;  and  presently  we  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  children.  Grimes  asked  after  Mackenzie,  and  a  girl's 
voice  told  us  that  he  was  in  the  inner  room.  The  publican  then 
demanded  a  light,  and  the  girl,  with  some  hesitation,  lit  the  end  of  a 
farthing  candle,  which  was  fixed  in  a  small  bottle.  We  endeavoured 
to  look  round  the  room  by  the  glimmer  which  this  afforded,  but  could 
see  nothing  but  the  presence  of  four  children,  three  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  seated  in  apathy  on  the  floor.  Grimes,  taking  the 
candle  in  his  hand,  passed  at  once  into  the  other  room,  and  we 
followed  him.  Holding  the  bottle  something  over  his  head  he  con- 
trived to  throw  a  gleam  of  light  upon  one  of  the  two  beds  with 
which  the  room  was  fitted,  and  there  we  saw  the  body  of  Julius 
Mackenzie  stretched  in  the  torpor  of  dead  intoxication.  His  head  lay 
against  the  wall,  his  body  was  across  the  bed,  and  his  feet  dangled 
on  to  the  floor.  He  still  wore  his  dirty  boots,  and  his  clothes  as 
he  had  worn  them  in  the  morning.  No  sight  so  piteous,  so  wretched, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  eloquent  had  we  ever  seen  before.  His  eyes 
were  closed,  and  the  light  of  his  face  was  therefore  quenched.  His 
mouth  was  open,  and  the  slaver  had  fallen  upon  his  beard.  His 
dark,  clotted  hair  had  been  pulled  over  his  face  by  the  unconscious 
movement  of  his  hands.  There  came  from  him  a  stertorous  sound  of 
breathing,  as  though  he  were  being  choked  by  the  attitude  in  which 
he  lay ;  and  even  in  his  drunkenness  there  was  an  uneasy  twitching 
as  of  pain  about  his  face.  And  there  sat,  and  had  been  sitting  for 
hours  past,  the  four  children  in  the  other  room,  knowing  the  condition 
of  the  parent  whom  they  most  respected,  but  not  even  endeavouring 
to  do  anything  for  his  comfort.  What  could  they  do  ?  They  knew, 
by  long  training  and  thorough  experience,  that  a  fit  of  drunkenness 
had  to  be  got  out  of  by  sleep.  To  them  there  was  nothing  shocking 
in  it.  It  was  but  a  periodical  misfortune.  "  She'll  have  to  own  he's 
been  and  done  it  now,"  said  Grimes,  looking  down  upon  the  man, 
and  alluding  to  his  wife's  good-natured  obstinacy.  He  handed  the 
candle  to  us,  and,  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  roughness,  of 
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which  the  roughness  was  Only  in  the  manner  and  the  tenderness  was 
real,  he  raised  Mackenzie's  head  and  placed  it  on  the  holster,  and 
lifted  the  man's  legs  on  to  the  bed.  Then  he  took  off  the  man's 
hoots,  and  the  old  silk  handkerchief  from  the  neck,  and  pulled  the 
trousers  straight,  and  arranged  the  folds  of  the  coat.  It  was  almost 
as  though  he  were  laying  out  one  that  was  dead.  The  eldest  girl 
was  now  standing  hy  us,  and  Grimes  asked  her  how  long  her  father 
had  heen  in  that  condition.  "  Jack  Hoggart  hronght  him  in  just  afore 
it  was  dark,"  said  the  girl.  Then  it  was  explained  to  us  that  Jack 
Hoggart  was  the  man  whom  we  had  seen  sitting  on  the  door-step. 

"  And  your  mother  ?"  asked  Grimes. 

"  The  perlice  took  her  afore  dinner." 

"  And  you  children  ; — what  have  yon  had  to  eat  ?  "  In  answer  to 
this  the  girl  only  shook  her  head.  Grimes  took  no  immediate  notice 
of  this,  hut  called  the  drunken  man  by  his  name,  and  shook  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  round  to  a  broken  ewer  which  stood  on  the 
little  table,  for  water  to  dash  upon  him ; — but  there  was  no  water  in 
the  jug.  He  called  again,  and  repeated  tho  shaking,  and  at  last 
Mackenzie  opened  his  eyes,  and  in  a  dull,  half-conscious  manner 
looked  up  at  us.  "  Come,  my  man,"  said  Grimes,  "  shake  this  off 
and  have  done  with  it." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  try  to  get  up  ?  "  we  asked. 

There  was  a  faint  attempt  at  rising,  then  a  smile, — a  smile  which 
was  terrible  to  witness,  so  sad  was  all  which  it  said ;  then  xa  look  of 
utter,  abject  misery,  coming  as  we  thought  from  a  momentary 
remembrance  of  his  degradation ;  and  after  that  he  sank  back  in  the 
dull,  brutal,  painless,  death-like  apathy  of  absolute  unconsciousness. 

"  It'll  be  morning  afore  he'll  move,"  said  the  girl. 

"  She's  about  right,"  said  Grimes.  "  He's  got  it  too  heavy  for  us 
to  do  anything  but  just  leave  him.  We'll  take  a  look  for  the  box 
and  the  papers." 

And  the  man  upon  whom  we  were  looking  down  had  been  born  a 
gentleman,  and  was  a  finished  scholar, — one  so  well  educated,  so  ripe 
in  literary  acquirement,  that  we  knew  few  whom  we  could  call  his 
equal !  Judging  of  the  matter  by  the  light  of  our  reason,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  horror  of  the  scene  should  have  been  enhanced  to  us 
by  these  recollections.  Had  the  man  been  a  shoemaker  or  a  coal- 
heaver  there  would  have  been  enough  of  tragedy  in  it  to  make  an 
angel  weep, — that  sight  of  the  child  standing  by  the  bedside  of  her 
drunken  father,  while  the  other  parent  was  away  in  custody, — and 
in  no  degree  shocked  at  what  she  saw,  because  the  thing  was  so 
common  to  her!  But  the  thought  of  what  the  man  had  been,  of 
what  he  was,  of  what  he  might  have  been,  and  the  steps  by  which 
he  had  brought  himself  to  the  foul  degradation  which  we  witnessed, 
filled  us  with  a  dismay  which  we  should  hardly  have  felt  had  the 
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gifts  which  he  had  polluted  and  the  intellect  which  he  had  wasted 
been  less  capable  of  noble  uses. 

Our  purpose  in  coming  to  the  court  was  to  rescue  the  Doctor's 
papers  from  danger,  and  we  turned  to  accompany  Grimes  into  the 
other  room.  As  we  did  so  the  publican  asked  the  girl  if  she  knew 
anything  of  a  black  box  which  her  father  had  taken  away  from  the 
Spotted  Dog.     "  The  box  is  here/1  said  the  girl. 

"  And  the  papers  ?  "  asked  Grimes.  Thereupon  the  girl  shook  her 
head,  and  we  both  hurried  into  the  outer  room.  I  hardly  know  who 
first  discovered  the  sight  which  we  encountered,  or  whether  it  was 
shown  to  us  by  the  child.  The  whole  fire-place  was  strewn  with 
half-burnt  sheets  of  manuscript.  There  were  scraps  of  pages  of  which 
almost  the  whole  had  been  destroyed,  others  which  were  hardly  more 
than  scorched,  and  heaps  of  paper-ashes  all  lying  tumbled  together 
about  the  fender.  We  went  down  on  our  knees  to  examine  them, 
thinking  at  the  moment  that  the  poor  creature  might  in  his  despair 
have  burned  his'  own  work  and  have  spared  that  of  the  Doctor.  But 
it  was  not  so.  We  found  scores  of  charred  pages  of  the  Doctor's 
elaborate  handwriting.  By  this  time  Grimes  had  found  the  open 
box,  and  we  perceived  that  the  sheets  remaining  in  it  were  tumbled 
and  huddled  together  in  absolute  confusion.  There  were  pages  of 
the  various  volumes  mixed  with  those  which  Mackenzie  himself  had 
written,  and  they  were  all  crushed,  and  rolled,  and  twisted,  as  though 
they  had  been  thrust  thither  as  waste-paper, — out  of  the  way. 
"  'Twas  mother  as  done  it,"  said  the  girl,  "  and  we  put  'em  back 
again  when  the  perlice  took  her." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  learn, — nothing  more  by  the  hearing 
which  any  useful  clue  could  be  obtained.  What  had  been  the  exact 
course  of  the  scenes  which  had  been  enacted  there  that  morning  it 
little  booted  us  to  inquire.  It  was  enough  and  more  than  enough 
that  we  knew  that  the  mischief  had  been  done.  We  went  down  on 
our  knees  before  the  fire,  and  rescued  from  the  ashes  with  our  hands 
every  fragment  of  manuscript  that  we  could  find.  Then  we  put  the 
mass  altogether  into  the  box,  and  gazed  upon  the  wretched  remnants 
almost  in  tears.  "  You'd  better  go  and  get  a  bit  of  some'at  to  eat," 
said  Grimes,  handing  a  coin  to  the  older  girl.  "It's  hard  on  them 
to  starve  'cause  their  father's  drunk,  sir."  Then  he  took  the  closed 
box  in  his  hand,  and  we  followed  him  out  into  the  street.  "  I'll  send 
or  step  up  and  look  after  him  to-morrow,"  said  Grimes,  as  he  put  us 
and  the  box  into  a  cab.  We  little  thought  that  when  we  made  to 
tho  drunkard  that  foolish  request  to  arise,  that  we  should  nevor  speak 
to  him  again. 

As  we  returned  to  our  office  in  the  cab  that  we  might  deposit  the 
box  there  ready  for  the  following  day,  our  mind  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  thinking  over  the  undeserved  grievances  which  had  fallen  upon 
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ourselves.  We  had  been  moved  by  the  charitable  desire  to  do 
services  to  two  different  persons, — to  the  learned  Doctor,  and  to  the 
red-nosed  drunkard,  and  this  had  come  of  it!  There  had  been 
nothing  for  us  to  gain  by  assisting  either  the  one  or  the  other.  We 
had  taken  infinite  trouble,  attempting  to  bring  together  two  men  who 
'wanted  each  other's  services, — working  hard  in  sheer  benevolence; 
— and  what  had  been  the  result  ?  We  had  spent  half-an-hour  on  our 
knees  in  the  undignified  and  almost  disreputable  work  of  raking 
among  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  cinders,  and  now  we  had  to  face  the  anger, 
the  dismay,  the  reproach,  and, — worse  than  all, — the  agony  of  the 
Doctor.  As  to  Mackenzie, — we  asserted  to  ourselves  again  and 
again  that  nothing  further  could  be  done  for  him.  He  had  made  his 
bed,  and  he  must  lie  upon  it ;  but,  oh  1  why, — why  had  we  attempted 
to  meddle  with  a  being  so  degraded  ?  We  got  out  of  the  cab  at  our 
office  door,  thinking  of  the  Doctor's  countenance  as  we  should  see 
it  on  the  morrow.  Our  heart  sank  within  us,  and  we  asked  ourselves, 
if  it  was  so  bad  with  us  now,  how  it  would  be  with  us  when  we 
returned  to  the  place  on  the  following  morning. 

But  on  the  following  morning  we  did  return.  No  doubt  each 
individual  reader  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  has  at  some  period 
felt  that  indescribable  load  of  personal,  short-lived  care,  which  causes 
the  heart  to  sink  down  into  the  boots.  It  is  not  great  grief  that  does 
it; — nor  is  it  excessive  fear;  but  the  unpleasant  operation  comes 
from  the  mixture  of  the  two.  It  is  the  anticipation  of  some  imper- 
fectly understood  evil  that  does  it, — some  evil  out  of  which  there 
might  perhaps  be  an  escape  if  we  could  only  see  the  way.  In  this 
case  we  saw  no  way  out  of  it.  The  Doctor  was  to  be  with  us  at 
one  o'clock,  and  he  would  come  with  smiles,  expecting  to  meet  his 
learned  colleague.  How  should  we  break  it  to  the  Doctor?  We 
might  indeed  send  to  him,  putting  off  the  meeting,  but  the  advantage 
coming  from  that  would  be  slight,  if  any.  We  must  see  the  injured 
Grecian  sooner  or  later;  andVe  had  resolved,  much  as  we  feared, 
that  the  evil  hour  should  not  be  postponed.  We  spent  an  hour  that 
morning  in  arranging  the  fragments.  Of  the  first,  volume  about  a 
third  had  been  destroyed.  Of  the  second  nearly  every  page  had  been 
either  burned  or  mutilated.  Of  the  third  but  little  had  been  injured. 
Mackenzie's  own  work  had  fared  better  than  the  Doctor's ;  but  there 
was  no  comfort  in  that.  After  what  had  passed  I  thought  it  quite 
improbable  that  the  Doctor  would  make  any  use  of  Mackenzie's  work. 
So  much  of  the  manuscript  as  could  still  be  placed  in  continuous 
pages,  we  laid  out  upon  the  table,  volume  by  volume, — that  in  the 
middle  sinking  down  from  its  original  goodly  bulk  almost  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  poor  sermon ; — and  the  half-burned  bits  we  left  in 
the  box.  Then  we  sat  ourselves  down  at  our  accustomed  table,  and 
pretended  to  try  to  work.     Our  ears  were  very  sharp,  and  we  heard 
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the  Doctor's  step  npon  our  stairs  within  a  minute  or  two  of  the 
appointed  time.  Our  heart  went  to  the  very  toes  of  our  hoots.  We 
shuffled  in  our  chair,  rose  from  it,  and  sat  down  again, — and  were 
conscious  that  we  were  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  Hitherto  we  had, 
after  some  mild  literary  form,  patronised  the  Doctor, — as  a  man  of 
letters  in  town  will  patronise  his  literary  friend  from  the  country ; — 
hut  we  now  feared  him  as  a  truant  school-hoy  fears  his  master. 
And  yet  it  was  so  necessary  that  we  should  wear  some  air  of  self- 
assurance  ! 

In  a  moment  he  was  with  us,  wearing  that  bland  smile,  which  we 
knew  so  well,  and  which  at  the  present  moment  almost  overpowered 
us.  We  had  been  sure  that  he  would  wear  that  smile,  and  had  especially 
feared  it.     "  Ah,"  said  he,  grasping  us  by  the  hand,  "  I  thought  I 
should  have  been  late.     I  see  that  our  friend  is  not  here  yet.'* 
"  Doctor,"  we  replied,  "  a  great  misfortune  has  happened." 
"  A  great  misfortune !     Mr.  Mackenzie  is  not  dead  ?  " 
"  No ; — he  is  not  dead.     Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  that 
he  had  died  long  since.     He  has  destroyed  your  manuscript."     The 
Doctor's  face  fell,  and  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  he  stood 
looking  at  us.     "I  need  not  tell  you,  Doctor,  what  my  feelings  are, 
and  how  great  my  remorse." 

"  Destroyed  it ! "  Then  we  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to 
the  table.  He  turned  first  upon  the  appetizing  and  comparatively 
uninjured  third  volume,  and  seemed  to  think  that  we  had  hoaxed 
him.  "  This  is  not  destroyed,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  But  before  I 
could  explain  anything,  his  hands  were  among  the  fragments  in  the 
box.  "  As  I  am  a  living  man,  they  have  burned  it ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I — I — I — "  Then  he  turned  from  me,  and  walked  twice  the  length 
of  the  room,  backwards  and  forwards,  while  we  stood  still,  patiently 
waiting  the  explosion  of  his  wrath.  "My  friend/'  he  said,  when 
his  walk  was  over,  "  a  great  man  underwent  the  same  sorrow.  New- 
ton's manuscript  was  burned.  I  will  take  it  home  with  me,  and  we 
will  say  no  more  about  it."  I  never  thought  very  much  of  the  Doctor 
as  a  divine,  but  I  hold  him  to  have  been  as  good  a  Christian  as  I  ever 
met. 

But  that  plan  of  his  of  saying  no  more  about  it  could  not  quite  be 
carried  out.  I  was  endeavouring  to  explain  to  him,  as  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  do,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  he  was  pro- 
testing his  indifference  to  any  such  details,  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  boy  who  waited  on  us  below  ushered  Mrs. 
Grimes  into  the  room.  As  the  reader  is  aware,  we  had,  during  the 
last  two  months,  become  very  intimate  with  the  landlady  of  the 
Spotted  Dog,  but  we  had  never  hitherto  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

her  outside  her  own  house.     "  Oh,  Mr. "  she  began,  and  then  she 

paused,  seeing  the  Doctor. 


I 
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We  thought  it  expedient  that  there  should  he  some  introduction. 
"  Mrs.  Grimes,"  we  said,  "  this  is  the  gentleman  whose  invaluable 
manuscript  has  been  destroyed  by  that  unfortunate  drunkard." 

41  Oh,  then  ; — you're  the  Doctor,  sir  ? "  The  Doctor  bowed  and 
smiled.  His  heart  must  have  been  very  heavy,  but  he  bowed 
politely  and  smiled  sweetly.  "  Oh,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you ! " 

"  To  tell  us  what  ?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  What  has  happened  since  ?  "  we  demanded.  The  woman  stood 
shaking  before  us,  and  then  sank  into  a  chair.  Then  arose  to  us  at 
the  moment  some  idea  that  the  drunken  woman,  in  her  mad  rage, 
had  done  some  great  damage  to  the  Spotted  Dog, — had  set  fire  to  the 
house,  or  injured  Mr.  Grimes  personally,  or  perhaps  run  a  muck 
amidst  the  jugs  and  pitchers,  window  glass,  and  gas  lights.  Some- 
thing had  been  done  which  would  give  the  Grimeses  a  pecuniary  claim 
on  me  or  on  the  Doctor,  and  the  woman  had  been  sent  hither  to 
make  the  first  protest.  Oh, — when  should  I  see  the  last  of  the 
results  of  my  imprudence  in  having  attempted  to  befriend  such  a  one 
as  Julius  Mackenzie !  "  If  you  have  anything  to  tell,  you  had  better 
tell  it,"  we  said,  gravely. 

"  He's  been,  and — " 

"Not  destroyed  himself?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.    He  have  indeed, — from  ear  to  ear, — and  is  now  a 

tying  at  the  Spotted  Dog ! " 

****** 

And  so,  after  all,  that  was  the  end  of  Julius  Mackenzie  !  We  need 
hardly  say  that  our  feelings,  which  up  to  that  moment  had  been  very 
hostile  to  the  man,  underwent  a  sudden  revulsion.  Poor,  over- 
burdened, struggling,  ill-used,  abandoned  creature !  The  world  had 
been  hard  upon  him,  with  a  severity  which  almost  induced  one  to 
make  complaint  against  omnipotence.  The  poor  wretch  had  been 
'willing  to  work,  had  been  industrious  in  his  calling,  had  had  capacity 
for  work ;  and  he  had  also  struggled  gallantly  against  his  evil  fate,  had 
recognised  and  endeavoured  to  perform  his  duty  to  his  children  and 
to  the  miserable  woman  who  had  brought  him  to  his  ruin !  And  that 
sin  of  drunkenness  had  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  him  rather  the  reflex  of 
her  vice  than  the  result  of  his  own  vicious  tendencies.  Still  it  might  be 
doubtful  whether  she  had  not  learned  the  vice  from  him.  They  had 
bofh  in  truth  been  drunkards  as  long  as  they  had  been  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Spotted  Dog ;  but  it  was  stated  by  all  who  had 
known  them  there  that  he  was  never  seen  to  be  drunk  unless  when  she 
had  disgraced  him  by  the  public  exposure  of  her  own  abomination. 
Such  as  he  was  he  had  now  come  to  his  end !  This  was  the  upshot 
of  Ms  loud  claims  for  liberty  from  his  youth  upwards ; — liberty  as 
•gainst  his  father  and  family;  liberty  as  against  his  college  tutor; 
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liberty  as  against  all  pastors,  masters,  and  instructors;  liberty  as 
against  the  conventional  thraldom  of  the  world  i  He  was  now  lying 
a  wretched  corpse  at  the  Spotted  Dog,  with  his  throat  cat  from  ear 
to  ear,  till  the  coroner's  jury  should  have  decided  whether  or  not 
they  would  call  him  a  suicide  1 

Mrs.  Grimes  had  come  to  tell  us  that  the  coroner  was  to  be  at  the 
Spotted  Dog  at  four  o'clock,  and  to  say  that  her  husband  hoped  that 
we  would  be  present.  We  had  seen  Mackenzie  so  lately,  and  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  employment  of  the  last  days  of  his  life,  that  we 
could  not  refuse  this  request  though  it  came  accompanied  by  no  legal 
summons.  Then  Mrs.  Grimes  again  became  voluble,  and  poured  out 
to  us  her  biography  of  Mackenzie  as  far  as  she  knew  it.  He  had 
been  married  to  the  woman  ten  years,  and  certainly  had  been  a 
drunkard  before  he  married  her.  "As  for  her,  she'd  been  well-nigh 
suckled  on  gin,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes,  "  though  he  didn't  know  it,  poor 
fellow."  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  she  had  certainly  taken  to 
drink  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  then  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
alternate  fits  of  despondency  and  of  desperate  efforts  to  improve  his 
own  condition  and  that  of  his  children.  Mrs.  Grimes  declared  to  us 
that  when  the  fit  came  on  them, — when  the  woman  had  begun  and 
the  man  had  followed, — they  would  expend  upon  drink  in  two  days 
what  would  have  kept  the  family  for  a  fortnight.  "  They  say  as  how 
it  was  nothing  for  them  to  swallow  forty  shillings'  worth  of  gin  in 
forty-eight  hours."  The  Doctor  held  up  his  hands  in  horror.  "  And 
it  didn't,  none  of  it,  come  our  way,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes.  "  Indeed, 
John  wouldn't  let  us  serve  it  for  'em." 

She  sat  there  for  half-an-hour,  and  during  the  whole  time  she  was 
telling  us  of  the  man's  life ;  but  the  reader  will  already  have  heard 
more  than  enough  of  it.  By  what  immediate  demon  the  woman  had 
been  instigated  to  burn  the  husband's  work  almost  immediately  on 
its  production  within  her  own  home,  we  never  heard.  Doubtless 
there  had  been  some  terrible  scene  in  which  the  man's  sufferings 
must  have  been  carried  almost  beyond  endurance.  "  And  he  had 
feelings,  sir,  he  had,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes ;  "  he  knew  as  a  woman 
should  be  decent,  and  a  man's  wife  especial;  I'm  sure  we  pitied 
him  so,  John  and  I,  that  we  could  have  cried  over  him.  John 
would  say  a  hard  word  to  him  at  times,  but  he'd  have  walked  round 
London  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  John  ain't  to  say  edicated  hlsself, 
but  he  do  respect  learning." 

When  she  had  told  us  all,  Mrs.  Grimes  went,  and  we  were  left  alone 
with  the  Doctor.  He  at  once  consented  to  accompany  us  to  the 
Spotted  Dog,  and  we  spent  the  hour  that  still  remained  to  us  in  dis- 
cussing the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  man.  We  doubt  whether  an 
allusion  was  made  during  the  time  to  the  burned  manuscript.  If  so, 
it  was  certainly  not  made  by  the  Doctor  himself.  The  tragedy  which 
had  occurred  in  connection  with  it  had  made  him  feel  it  to  be  un- 
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fitting  even  to  mention  his  own  loss.  That  such  a  one  should  have 
gone  to  his  account  in  such  a  manner,  without  hope,  without  belief, 
and  without  fear, — as  Burley  said  to  Bothwell,  and  Bothwell  boasted 
to  Burley, — that  was  the  theme  of  the  Doctor's  discourse.  "  The 
mercy  of  God  is  infinite,"  he  said,  bowing  his  head,  with  closed 
eyes  and  folded  hands.  To  threaten  while  the  life  is  in  the  man  is 
human.  To  believe  in  the  execution  of  those  threats  when  the  life 
has  passed  away  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  humanity. 

At  the  hour  fixed  we  were  at  the  Spotted  Dog,  and  found  there  a 
crowd  assembled.  The  coroner  was  already  seated  in  Mrs.  Grimes's 
little  parlour,  and  the  body  as  we  were  told  had  been  laid  out  in  the 
ttp-room.  The  inquest  was  soon  over.  The  fact  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed himself  in  the  low  state  of  physical  suffering  and  mental 
despondency  which  followed  his  intoxication  .was  not  doubted.  At 
the  very  time  that  he  was  doing  it,  his  wife  was  being  taken  from 
the  lock-up  house  to  the  police  office  in  the  police  van.  He  was 
oot  penniless,  for  he  had  sent  the  children  out  with  money  for  their 
breakfasts,  giving  special  caution  as  to  the  youngest,  a  little  toddling 
thing  of  three  years  old ; — and  then  he  had  done  it.  The  eldest 
girl,  returning  to  the  house,  had  found  him  lying  dead  upon  the  floor. 
We  were  called  upon  for  our  evidence,  and  went  into  the  tap-room 
accompanied  by  the  Doctor.  Alas !  the  very  table  which  had  been 
dragged  up-stairs  into  the  landlady's  bed-room  with  the  charitable 
object  of  assisting  Mackenzie  in  his  work, — the  table  at  which  wo 
had  sat  with  him  conning  the  Doctor's  pages, — had  now  been  dragged 
down  again  and  was  used  for  another  purpose.  We  had  little  to  say 
is  to  the  matter,  except  that  we  had  known  the  man  to  be  industrious 
md  capable,  and  that  we  had,  alas !  seen  him  utterly  prostrated  by 
drink  on  the  evening  before  his  death. 

The  saddest  sight  of  all  on  this  occasion  was  the  appearance  of 
Mackenzie's  wife, — whom  we  had  never  before  seen.  She  had  been 
brought  there  by  a  policeman,  but  whether  she  was  still  in  custody 
we  did  not  know.  She  had  been  dressed,  either  by  the  decency  of 
the  police  or  by  the  care  of  her  neighbours,  in  an  old  black  gown, 
which  was  a  world  too  large  and  too  long  for  her.  And  on  her  head 
there  was  a  black  bonnet  which  nearly  enveloped  her.  She  was  a 
small  woman,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  glance  we  got 
of  her  face,  pale,  and  worn,  and  wan.  She  had  not  such  outward 
narks  of  a  drunkard's  career  as  those  which  poor  Mackenzie  always 
carried  with  him.  £he  was  taken  up  to  the  coroner,  and  what 
answers  she  gave  to  him  were  spoken  in  so  low  a  voice  that  they  did 
sot  reach  us.  The  policeman,  with  whom  we  spoke,  told  us  that 
she  did  not  feel  it  much, — that  she  was  callous  now  and  beyond  the 
power  of  mental  suffering.  "  She's  frightened  just  this  minute,  sir ; 
but  it  isn't  more  than  that,"  said  the  policeman.  We  gave  one  glance 
along  the  table  at  the  burden  which  it  bore,  but  we  saw  nothing 
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beyond  the  ontward  lines  of  that  which  had  so  lately  been  the 
figure  of  a  man.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  the  countenance 
once  more.  The  morbid  curiosity  to  see  such  horrid  sights  is  strong 
with  most  of  us.  But  we  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  wish  to  see 
it, — especially  by  our  friend  the  Doctor, — and  we  abstained  from 
pushing  our  way  to  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Doctor  himself  re- 
mained quiescent  in  the. corner  of  the  room  the  farthest  from  the 
spectacle.  When  the  matter  was  submitted  to  them,  the  jury  lost 
not  a  moment  in  declaring  their  verdict.  They  said  that  the  man 
had  destroyed  himself  while  suffering  under  temporary  insanity  pro- 
duced by  intoxication.  And  that  was  the  end  of  Julius  Mackenzie, 
the  scholar. 

On  the  following  day  the  Doctor  returned  to  the  country,  taking 
with  him  our  black  box,  to  the  continued  use  of  which,  as  a  sar- 
cophagus, he  had  been  made  very  welcome.  For  our  share  in  bringing 
upon  him  the  great  catastrophe  of  his  life,  he  never  uttered  to  us, 
either  by  spoken  or  written  word,  a  single  reproach.  That  idea  of 
suffering  as  the  great  philosopher  had  suffered  seemed  to  comfort 
him.  "  If  Newton  bore  it,  surely  I  can,"  he  said  to  us,  with  bis 
bland  smile,  when  we  renewed  the  expression  of  our  regret.  Some- 
thing passed  between  us,  coming  more  from  us  than  from  him,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  finding  out  some  youthful  scholar  who  could 
go  down  to  the  rectory,  and  reconstruct  from  its  ruins  the  edifice  of 
our  friend's  learning.  The  Doctor  had  given  us  some  encouragement, 
and  we  had  begun  to  make  inquiry,  when  we  received  the  following 
letter ; — 

" Bectory, ,  18—. 

"  Dear  Mr. , — You  were  so  kind  as  to  say  that  you  would 

endeavour  to  find  for  me  an  assistant  in  arranging  and  reconstructing 
the  fragments  of  my  work  on  The  Metres  of  the  Greek  Dramatists. 
Your  promise  has  been  an  additional  kindness."  Dear,  courteous, 
kind  old  gentleman  I  For  we  knew  well  that  no  slightest  sting  of 
sarcasm  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  these  words.  "  Your  pro- 
mise has  been  an  additional  kindness ;  but  looking  upon  the  matter 
carefully,  and  giving  to  it  the  best  consideration  in  my  power,  I  have 
determined  to  relinquish  the  design.  That  which  has  been  destroyed 
cannot  be  replaced ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  it  was  not  worth  re- 
placing. I  am  old  now,  and  never  could  do  again  that  which  perhaps 
I  was  never  fitted  to  do  with  any  fair  prospect  of  success.  I  will  never 
turn  again  to  the  ashes  of  my  unborn  child ;  but  will  console  myself 
with  the  memory  of  my  grievance,  knowing  well,  as  I  do  so,  that  con- 
solation from  the  severity  of  harsh  but  just  criticism  might  have  b*v> 
more  difficult  to  find.  When  I  think  of  the  end  of  my  efforts  m  m 
scholar,  my  mind  reverts  to  the  terrible  and  fatal  catastrophe  «f  Mi 
whose  scholarship  was  infinitely  more  finished  and 
mine. 
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"  "Whenever  it  may  suit  you  to  come  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
pray  remember  that  it  will  give  very  great  pleasure  to  myself  and  to 
my  daughter  to  welcome  you  at  our  parsonage. 
"  Believe  me  to  be, 

"  My  dear  Mr. , 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 


We  never  have  found  the  time  to  accept  the  Doctor's  invitation,  and 
our  eyes  have  never  again  rested  on  the  black  box  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  unborn  child  to  which  the  Doctor  will  never  turn  again.  We 
can  picture  him  to  ourselves  standing,  full  of  thought,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  lid,  but  never  venturing  to  turn  the  lock.  Indeed  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  the  key  of  the  box  is  put  away  among  other 
secret  treasures,  a  lock  of  his  wife's  hair,  perhaps,  and  the  little  shoe 
of  the  boy  who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  stand  at  his  father's  knee. 
For  a  tender,  soft-hearted  man  was  the  Doctor,  and  one  who  fed 
much  on  the  memories  of  the  past. 

We  often  called  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimes  at  the  Spotted  Dog, 
and  would  sit  there  talking  of  Mackenzie  and  his  family.  The  woman 
soon  vanished  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  one  there  knew  what 
was  the  fate  of  her  or  of  her  children.  And  then  also  Mr.  Grimes 
went  and  took  his  wife  with  him.  But  they  could  not  be  said  to 
vanish.    Scratching  his  head  one  day,  he  told  me  with  a  dolorous 

voice  that  he  had made  his  fortune.     "We've  got  as  snug  a 

little  place  as  ever  you  see,  just  two  mile  out  of  Colchester,"  said 
Mrs.  Grimes,  triumphantly, — "with  thirty  acres  of  land  just  to 
amuse  John.  And  as  for  the  Spotted  Dog,  I'm  that  sick  of  it,  another 
year'd  wear  me  to  a  dry  bone."  We  looked  at  her,  and  saw  no 
tendency  that  way.  And  we  looked  at  John,  and  thought  that  he 
was  not  triumphant. 

Who  followed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimes  at  the  Spotted  Dog  we  have 
never  visited  Liguorpond  Street  to  see. 


SOLDIERS'  WIVES, 

BY  A  PRIVATE    DRAGOON. 


In  out  regimental  library  I  am  unable  to  find  any  information  as  to 
whether  the  wives  of  Roman  soldiers  dwelt  in  the  Prsetorium,  the 
Castrum,  or  the  Vallum.  Nor  have  I  been  more  successful  in  gathering 
any  details  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  wife  of  the  British  soldier,— 
when  she  first  became  a  recognised  institution  in  the  service,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  first  privileges  accorded  to  her.  I 
requested  a  Mend  in  London  to  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  at 
head-quarters,  but  tho  result  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  He 
went  first  to  the  War  Office,  whence  they  sent  him  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  But  the  Horse  Guards  "  did  not  know, — you  know,"  and  so 
he  came  empty  away.  So  I  leave  to  some  one  else,  with  better 
opportunities,  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  historical  part  of  the 
subject,  and  with  no  affectation  of  regret  because  of  the  narrowing  of 
my  bounds,  I  will  confine  myself  to  narrating  what  has  come  under 
my  own  observation  since  I  joined  her  Majesty's  service,  with  respect 
to  the  condition,  habits,  morality,  and  manner  of  life  generally  of  the 
private  soldier's  wife. 

When  I  first  became  a  unit  in  the  muster-roll  of  Britain's  defenders, 
the  women  of  the  regiment  who  were  married  with  leave, — technically, 
"  on  the  strength," — lived,  without  exception,  in  the  barrack-room 
among  the  men.  There  were  commonly  a  married  couple  in  each 
room.  To  them,  through  long  consuetude,  was  assigned  the  corner 
farthest  from  the  door.  No  matter  what  their  number  in  family 
might  be,  they  were  allowed  but  two  single  bedsteads,  and  two  men's 
room.  No  privacy  of  any  kind  was  afforded  them,  save  what  they 
could  contrive  for  themselves ;  and  the  married  soldier  was  wont  to 
rig  up  around  his  matrimonial  bower  an  environment  of  canvas 
screening,'  something  over  six  feet  high,  and  enclosing  a  very  little 
domain  of  floor-space  in  addition  to  that  occupied  by  the  two  beds, 
placed  together.  In  most  regiments  the  "woman  of  the  room" 
cooked  for  the  room  at  the  fire-place  therein,  in  return  for  which  ofiw 
it  was  customary  for  a  "  mess  "  to  be  cut  for  her  out  of  the  netf* 
rations :  for  in  the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking  married 
were  entitled  to  no  rations, — this  arrangement  is  one  of  the  1 
outcomes  of  the  commissariat  system.  The  married  man ' 
of  mess,  and  he  had  wherewithal  to  maintain  himself  and  Mi  i 
nothing  save  his  bare  pay,  in  addition  to  anything 
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might  earn.  The  very  idea  of  a  married  couple  living  and  sleeping  in 
a  common  room  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  single  men,  partitioned  off 
but  by  a  flimsy  curtain,  is  outrageously  repulsive  to  our  sense  of 
decency.  When  I  look  back  I  am  struck  with  wonderment  that  the 
arrangement  should  have  been  left  uninterfered  with  so  long.  When 
the  soldier  got  married  in  those  times  lie  strained  every  effort,  it  is 
true,  gradually  to  acclimatise  his  wife  to  the  barrack-room,  fresh  as 
she  was,  in  many  cases,  from  a  quiet  country  cottage,  or  from  service 
in  a  decent  family.  He  was  wont  to  take  lodgings  outside  for  the 
first  week  of  the  married  life,  so  that  at  least  the  earliest  quarter  of 
the  honeymoon  should  be  invested  with  some  of  the  sacred  privacy 
of  which  there  was  to  be  so  little  afterwards.  But  I  have  seen  a  pure 
girl  brought  straight  from  the  church  to  the  barrack-room  corner,  and 
the  tremor  of  mortal  shame  that  overwhelmed  her.  It  wore  off,  as 
most  things  of  the  kind  mercifully  do  wear  off,  under  exposure  to  the 
chafe  of  custom  and  necessity ;  but  the  bride's  blushes  for  herself  fell 
to  be  renewed  at  an  after  period  on  the  tanned  cheek  of  the  mother. 
Children  were  not,  indeed,  born  in  the  corner ;  the  woman,  when  her 
time  was  near  at  hand,  was  removed  to  lodgings  outside,  where,  at 
her  husband's  expense,  she  tarried  till  her  recovery;  but  in  the 
corner  daughters  grew  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  with  but  the  screen 
between  them  and  the  men  outside.  When  a  daughter  fell  out  of 
place,  all  the  home  she  had  to  come  to  was  the  corner ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  known  of  grown  women  sleeping  therein,  on  the  top  of 
the  chest,  alongside  the  bed  of  their  parents.  When  the  family  was 
large,  living,  or  at  all  events  sleeping,  in  the  corner  was  little  better 
than  pigging,  strictly  limited  as  the  authorised  sleeping  accommodation 
was  to  the  two  narrow  regulation  bedsteads.  The  woman  used 
to  dispose  of  her  boys  in  the  vacant  beds  of  soldiers  who  were  on 
duty ;  but  in  the  case  of  girls  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  close- 
packing  behind  the  screen.  Bad  as  all  this  was,-— disgusting  in  theory, 
and  repulsive,  in  many  respects,  in  practice,  there  were  in  it,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  some  compensatory  elements  of  good.  Although  the 
woman  had  to  reconcile  herself,  with  what  contentment  she  might,  to 
a  life  that  perpetually  violated  the  instincts  of  womanhood,  she  simply 
became  blunted,  not  degraded.  In  proportion  as  she  lived  in  public, 
she  felt  herself  amenable  to  public  opinion  as  represented  by  the  little 
world  of  her  room ;  and  lowly  as  her  sphere  was,  and  rough  as  too 
often  became  her  manners  and  speech,  underneath  the  skin-deep 
blemishes  there  lay  self-respect  and  discretion.  She  would  take  her 
share  of  a  gallon  of  porter  at  the  common  table,  but  she  durst  not  get 
drank,  conscious  as  she  was  of  the  critics  of  her  conduct  around  her* 
And  she  made  the  barrack-room  more  of  a  home, — of  a  family  circle, 
-—than  it  is  to-day.  The  men  of  her  room  looked  upon  her  in  some 
such  light  as  they  would  upon  a  sister  keeping  house  for  them.  On  a 
change  of  quarters  they  always  struggled  hard  to  keep  their  coterie 
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together,  with  the  same  woman  for  its  presiding  genins.  She 
humanised  the  barrack-room  with  the  sacred  influence  of  her  true,  if 
somewhat  rough  womanhood.  There  was  far  less  profanity  among 
the  men  then  than  there  is  now;  and  that  obscenity  of  habitual 
expression  which  must  startle  and  shock  any  visitor  to  the  barrack- 
room  of  to-day,  was  unknown  then,  quelled  wholly  by  the  woman 
within  hearing.  Ruffians  there  were  in  the  service  then  as  there  are 
now,  and  an  outbreak  of  foul  language  sometimes  came  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  them.  Bnt  he  was  sternly  put  down  and  silenced  ;  if  a  hint 
from  an  old  soldier,  and  the  finger  pointed  toward  the  screen  did  not 
suffice,  a  straight  right-hander  formed  a  ready  and  very  convincing 
argument.  The  woman  was  a  kindly,  motherly  soul  to  the  forlorn 
"  cruitie,"  and  would  cheer  him  up  with  homely  words  of  encourage- 
ment as  he  sat  on  his  bed-iron  mopingly  thinking  of  home.  She  was 
always  obliging  if  you  entreated  her  civilly,  whether  to  sew  on  a 
button  or  lend  a  shilling.  If  she  was  anything  of  a  scholar,  to  her  fell 
the  office  of  letter- writer-general  for  the  fellows  whose  penmanship 
had  been  neglected  in  early  days,  and  thus  she  became  the  repository 
of  not  a  few  confidences,  which  she  scorned  to  violate.  Sometimes,  as 
an  especial  favour,  she  would  allow  a  man  to  bring  his  sweetheart  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  to  a  modest  tea  within  the  screen  in  the  corner ;  and  if 
friends  came  from  a  distance  to  see  one  of  "  her  men,"  the  married 
woman  was  always  ready  to  do  her  best  for  the  credit's  sake  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  her  room.  I  am  sure  that  fewer  scandals  were  current  in  those 
days  about  married  women  than  there  are  now,  and  I  question  much 
whether,  accepting  the  roughness  of  the  husk  as  a  necessary  outcome 
of  their  situation,  the  women  who  dwelt  in  the  corners  were  not  more 
genuine  at  the  core  than  are  the  ladies  who  now  inhabit  the  married 
quarters.  Besides  the  evils  I  have  alluded  to,  there  was  another 
connected  with  the  position  of  the  former  that  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Soldiers  are  very  fond  of  children,  but  are  apt  to  look  upon  them  in 
the  light  rather  of  monkeys  than  of  creatures  with  souls  in  their  little 
bodies.  So  the  imps  grew  up  tutored  in  all  manner  of  tricks, — 
developing  a  weird  precocity  in  tossing  off  a  basin  full  of  porter 
and  smoking  the  blackest  of  pipes,  and  using  not  the  most  choice 
language.  Mostly  they  went  either  into  the  band  of  the  regiment,  or 
into  one  of  the  military  schools ;  and  thus,  under  the  old  long  service 
regime,  tho  country  bud  an  hereditary  soldiery,  not  a  few  of  whom, 
born  at  the  foot  of  the  regimental  ladder,  have  climbed  up  it  no 
inconsiderable  distance. 

In  the  days  I  now  speak  of,  there  were  few  railways  save  some  of 
the  great  trunk  lines*  When  a  regiment  went  on  the  line  of  march, 
the  women  rode  on  the  accompanying  baggage* waggons,  with  their 
brats  stowed  away  in  odd  corners  among  the  other  xnkeellaneoiif 
goods  and  chattels,  and  went  to  their  husband's  billet,  if  the  peopfe 
were  willing  to  admit  them — as,  to  their  credit,  they  mostly 
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When  they  were  not,  the  husband  had  to  find  lodgings  for  his  wife 
somewhere  else,  and  when  the  funds  were  low,  I  have  often  known 
women  to  be  smuggled  into  the  hay-loft  above  the  troop-horses,  and 
sometimes  even  to  bivouac  on  the  lee-side  of  a  hedge.  To  some 
extent  the  railways  entailed  an  additional  chargo  on  the  married 
soldier's  slender  purse.  He  had  always  had  to  pay  for  his  baggage ; 
for  the  chest  or  two,  the  feather  bed, — if  the  couple  had  got  that  length 
in  prosperity, — and  the  few  feminine  belongings  which  the  wife  could 
call  her  own ;  but  now  the  husband  had  to  pay  for  the  warrant  under 
which  his  wife  and  family  were  conveyed  by  rail.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  however,  "  baggage-funds "  have  been  formed  in  most 
regiments,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  far  to  meet  the  travelling  charges 
of  the  women  and  children  of  the  regiment.  In  the  days  I  refer  to, 
if  women  had  to  live  outside  the  barracks  because  of  want  of  room 
made,  there  was  no  allowance  in  the  shape  of  lodging  money.  The 
first  grant  of  this  was  made,  I  think,  in  1852,  and  consisted  of  one 
penny  a  day,  paid  quarterly.  It  was  gradually  increased,  till  now  I 
believe  the  allowance  is  fourpence  per  day. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  epitome  of  the  condition  of  tho 
soldier's  wife  up  till  the  end  of  1848,  or  the  beginning  of  1849. 
About  that  period,  I  think  through  some  troubles  in  the  financial 
world,  an  exceptional  number  of  better-class  men  joined  the  service, 
and  struck  with  the  indecency  of  the  arrangement  then  in  force,  not 
a  few  sent  in  anonymous  complaints  to  the  Horse  Guards ;  others, 
through  the  press,  stimulated  public  opinion  to  demand  a  change, 
and  the  authorities  sluggishly  complied.  The  reform  was  not  carried 
through  with  any  great  promptitude,  for  I  have  heard  of  women 
hring  in  the  barrack-rooms  after  the  Crimean  war.  But  the  change 
was  made  in  the  regiment  to  which  I  belong  in  the  year  1849.  It 
▼as  no  great  change  for  the  better.  Into  one  attic  in  Christchurch 
Barracks  seven  families  were  huddled  pell-mell.  No  more  arrange- 
ments for  privacy  were  made  than  had  existed  in  the  common 
barraek-rooms.  Each  separate  menage  was  curtained  of!  by  what 
may  be  styled  private  enterprise.  There  was  but  one  fire-place  in 
the  room,  and  the  women  squabbled  vehemently  over  their  turns  for 
cooking,  and  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  fires  in  the  men's 
barrack-rooms.  The  moral  and  social  tone  was  visibly  deteriorated 
under  this  arrangement  below  that  which  had  characterised  the 
common  barrack-room.  The  women,  congregated  as  they  were,  and 
with  no  check  upon  them,  were  too  prone  to  club  for  gin,  and 
conviviality  was  chequered  with  quarrels,  into  which  the  husbands 
were  not  unfrequently  drawn.  There  was  a  perceptible  growth  of 
coarseness  of  tone  among  both  the  women  and  the  men,  that  became 
actual  grossness ;  and  I  question  if  a  young  woman,  with  some  of 
Nature's  modesty  clinging  to  her,  did  not  have  it  more  violently 
outraged  in  this  congeries  of  married  couples  than  would  have  been 
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the  case  in  the  old  comer-of  the-barrack-room  arrangement.  Of 
this  at  least  I  am  certain,  that  -with  ominous  rapidity  she  learnt 
to  talk,  and  would  submit  to  be  jeered,  on  subjects  which  were 
ignored  under  the  old  system.  The  over-crowding  also,  which  was 
all  but  universal,  was  physically  injurious  to  both  adults  and  children. 
The  latter  did  not  count  in  allocating  quarters.  I  have  known  ten 
families  in  one  long  room  in  Weedon  Barracks.  Eight  families  in  a 
hut  in  the  North  Camp  at  Aldershot  was  nothing  uncommon.  But 
a  better  regime  is  now  rapidly  obtaining.  There  are  few  barracks 
now  which  do  not  contain  married  quarters;  where  each  couple 
have  a  room  to  themselves.  I  know  not  whether  the  inception  of 
this  new  system  was  due  to  our  gracious  Queen,  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  married  quarters  have  become  all  but  universal  is  cer- 
tainly owing  in  the  main  to  her  womanly  sympathy  with  her  sex. 
Still,  however,  these  married  quarters  in  many  cases  do  not  afford 
sufficient  accommodation,  and  the  surplusage  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
old  system.  The  summer  before  last,  in  Aldershot,  more  than  one 
troop-room  was  occupied  by  four  families,  and  as  I  write,  I  doubt 
not  that  about  a  third  of  the  married  strength  of  the  home  forces 
are  still  unaccommodated  with  separate  rooms.  In  civilian  estimation 
a  single  room  for  a  man  and  wife  and  their  family, — day-room  and 
bed-room  in  one, — seems  no  great  boon ;  but  the  soldier  and  his  wife 
have  been  so  little  used  to  mercies  of  any  kind,  that  they  are  thankful 
for  very  small  ones.  Yet  a  second  room,  if  not  for  the  married 
private,  at  least  for  the  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  higher  grade, 
might  with  advantage  be  conceded.  A  squadron  sergeant-major  is  a 
non-commissioned  aristocrat ;  his  position  in  the  military  cosmogony 
being  roughly  analogous  to  the  managing  foreman  of  a  factory  in  the 
civilian  world.  But  how  would  the  latter  relteh  having  to  pay  his 
hands,  the  head  of  the  concern  sitting  with  him  at  the  pay-table, 
while  his  recently-confined  wife  lay  in  bed  in  the  same  room, 
sequestrated  only  by  a  curtain  ? 

The  soldier  does  not  very  often  go  to  his  own  home  for  a  wife.  He 
forgets  the  sweetheart  of  his  pre-soldiering  days,  and  finds  another 
where  he  may  chance  to  be  quartered.  Most  soldiers'  wives  have 
been  servant-girls,  with  whom  the  militaire  has  picked  acquaintance 
casually  in  his  evening  strolls.  But  there  are  many  exceptions,  and 
some  of  these  of  rather  a  sensational  kind.  I  once  knew  a  soldier's 
wife  who  had  been  a  clergyman's  daughter,  another  who  had  been 
a  vocalist  at  a  leading  music-hall,  and  a  third  who  had  been  the 
widow  of  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Since  the  relaxation  in  the  rigour 
exercised  in  regard  to  marriages  without  leave, — which  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  advert, — soldiers  have  more  and  more  taken 
to  marrying  prostitutes.  Repulsive  as  such  a  connection  is,  fairness 
demands  the  admission  that  these  women,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
turn  out  well-conducted  wives.    I  suppose  they  are  so  weary  of  their 
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previous  life,  that  to  be  a  wife  at  all,  no  matter  how  humble  is  the 
sphere,  is  a  coveted  haven  of  refuge  too  deeply  appreciated  to  be 
lightly  forfeited.     At  all  events,  the  fact  is  as  I  state.     So  prone  are 
soldiers  to  take  their  wives  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  land  in 
which  they  may  be  stationed,  that  an  experienced  hand  can  map  out 
by  the  different  strata,  so  to  speak,  of  married  womanhood  in  a 
regiment,  the  track  of  its  journeyings  from  district  to  district.     Let 
me  give  an  example  from  my  own  regiment.     The  mothers  of  the 
corps   are  south  of  England  women, — Christchuroh  and  Brighton 
extracts,  decently  inclined,  self-respecting,  rather  masculine  dames, 
who  have  followed  the  kettle-drums  many  a  year,  and  got  tanned  and 
travel- worn,  but  honest,  cleanly,  blunt  of  speech,  but  fairly  pure  of 
heart.     Then  comes  a  layer  of  canny  Scotch  lasses  picked  up  during 
a  tour  in  the  north  country,  clannish  to  the  last  degree,  grasping, 
and  greedy  most  of  them ;  "  wearing  the  breeches  "  as  regards  their 
"  gudemen,"  but  good  wives,  nevertheless,  and  excellent  mothers ; 
fond  of  a  "  drappie,"  when  somebody  else  pays  for  it,  mostly  with  a 
nest-egg  in  the  regimental  savings-bank,  and  willing  to  do  a  little 
bit  of  usury  on  the  quiet,  very  unpopular  with  the  other  women, 
horribly  quarrelsome,  and  scrupulously  clean.     Then  comes  a  miscel- 
laneous infusion  of  the  Irish  element,  resulting  from  the  corps  having 
been  stationed  for  several  years  in  various  parts  of  the  sister  isle. 
Irishwomen,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  make  good  soldiers'  wives. 
They  are  too  ready  to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances, 
instead  of  striving  to  make  circumstances  bend  to  them  ;  thus  in  the 
unfavourable  phase  of  life  in  which  they  find  themselves  through 
marrying  a  soldier,  they  are  prone  to  go  with  the  swim,  to  become 
careless  and  slatternly,  to  say,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,"  and  to  be  heedless  if  to-morrow's  pot  portends  emptiness  so 
long  as  to-day's  "  boils  fat." 

When  the  soldier  falls  a  prey  to  matrimonial  longings,  he  obtains 
an  interview  with  his  colonel  in  the  orderly-room,  and  formally  asks 
permission  to  get  married.  If  he  has  any  length  of  service  and  a 
good  character,  permission  is  grudgingly  given  him,  subject  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  his  squadron  or  company.  If  he  is  a 
sensible  man  he  waits  for  this,  and  then  his  wife  is  at  oifte  taken 
on  the  strength,  and  is  entitled  to  her  sharo  of  the  privileges  that 
are  going.  A  certain  number  of  men,  commonly  the  inmates  of  one 
room,  are  assigned  her  to  "  do  for."  She  washes  the  weekly  budget 
of  very  dirty  clothes,  and  in  most  cavalry  regiments  she  still  has 
the  task  of  keeping  the  room  clean.  She  scrubs  it  over  daily,  keeps 
the  tables  and  forms  in  a  snow-white  state,  washes  the  crockeryware 
alter  each  meal,  and  generally  has  to  satisfy  the  captain  as  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  apartment.  In  other  cavalry  regiments  the  men 
perform  these  functions  in  rotation,  and  the  woman  has  merely  the 
washing  to  do.    In  either  case  each  of  her  men  pay  her  a  penny  a 
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day.  The  charge  in  infantry  regiments  is  but  a  halfpenny,  and 
there  the  men  are  invariably  their  own  housemaids.  In  some  regi- 
ments of  the  latter  branch  of  the  service,  the  married  women  are 
prohibited  altogether  from  entering  the  barrack-rooms.  Those  women 
who  do  not  have  a  certain  number  of  men  assigned  them,  look  after 
an  officer  apiece,  at  the  remuneration  of  a  shilling  a  day ;  but  this 
is  an  employment  which  falls  chiefly  to  the  wives  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  The  husband,  for  his  part,  does  his  best  to  contribute  to 
the  exchequer.  Sometimes  he  is  detailed  as  an  officer's  servant,  an 
office  which  brings  him  in  10*.  or  16s.  per  month,  besides  pickings ;  or 
if  he  is  not  lucky  enough  for  this,  he  may  undertake  the  care  of  a 
sergeant's  horse,  for  which  he  gets  10s.  per  month.  In  all  I  reckon 
the  weekly  income  of  a  couple  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  when  the 
husband  is  earning  his  10s.  per  month  in  addition  to  his  pay,  and 
the  wife  is  making  a  shilling  a  day,  to  amount  to  about  a  guinea 
a  week.  No  bad  income  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  rent  comes 
out  of  it,  and  that  the  husband  has  hardly  any  clothing  to  pay  for. 
An  additional  privilege  is  the  right  to  draw  one  ration  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  one  pound  of  bread  for  4£d.,  about 
one-half  the  price  retail  in  the  open  market.  Till  lately  two  rations 
were  allowed  to  be  drawn,  but  this  has  been  stopped  for  reasons  of 
economy.  I  know  of  no  deduction  from  the  above  estimate  save 
barrack  damages,  and  the  recently-imposed  halfpenny  per  day  for 
bedding,  if  its  exaction  be  persisted  in. 

The  soldier's  wife  is  commonly  an  utter  heathen  as  regards  religion, 
unless  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  then  she  is  no  less  a  heathen  for 
the  dash  of  superstition.  She  cannot  go  to  the  garrison  church  in  the 
forenoon  because  of  her  barrack-room  and  domestic  duties,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  she  ever  goes  to  church  at  all.  With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  stations,  to  the  chaplains  of  which  all  honour  is  due,  she  seldom 
or  never  receives  a  clerical  visit.  The  chaplain  mostly  seems  to  consider 
that  when  he  does  his  pulpit  work  he  earns  his  pay,  and  I  suppose 
the  civilian  minister  shuns  the  barracks  lest  he  should  be  thought  to 
be  poaching  on  the  chaplain's  domain.  I  might  be  permitted  to 
suggest  to  well-intentioned  ladies  in  towns  where  there  are  barracks 
what  an  excellent  field  lies  fallow  in  the  married  quarters  for  judicious 
cultivation.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  a  married  woman's  lot  in 
the  army  is  her  isolation  from  humanising  civilian  influences.  So  pre- 
carious is  her  term  of  residence  anywhere  that  she  soon  ceases  any 
effort  to  cultivate  acquaintance  outside  the  barrack-gate,  and  if  she 
would  not  be  utterly  companionless  she  must  fall  back  upon  her 
sisters  of  the  regiment  for  society.  She  is  none  the  better  for  the 
defiant  pariah-feeling  that  this  concentration  is  apt  to  engender. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  writing  of  soldiers'  wives  who  have  become  so 
in  a  strictly  constitutional  and  regimental  manner.  But  for  one 
soldier  who  marries  "  with  leave,"  at  least  half  a  dozen  marry  with- 
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cat  leave.  Sometimes  a  man  applies  for  leave,  which  is  either  refused 
or  postponed;  in  the  majority  of  cases  circumstances  render  the 
formality  of  asking  leave  a  needless  farce,  and  he  marries  without 
troubling  to  go  through  it.  Rules  affecting  men  married  without 
leave  vary  according  to  the  dispositions, — severe  or  lenient,—- of  com- 
manding officers.  In  my  early  soldiering  days  I  knew  a  man  who 
had  been  married  for  twenty  years,  a  man  with  an  excellent  character, 
and  holding  non-commissioned  rank,  whose  wife  was  never  taken  on 
the  strength  of  the  regiment  at  all,  because  the  marriage  had  been 
without  leave.  In  some  regiments  a  probation,  or  rather  a  purgatory, 
of  eight  years  had  to  be  undergone  before  the  offence  of  getting 
married  without  permission  was  condoned,  and  the  wife  admitted  to 
privileges.  Of  late  years  a  more  lenient  policy  has  come  into  operation. 
A  suitable  applicant  is  permitted  to  marry  at  once,  with  the  promise 
that  his  wife  will  be  taken  "  on  the  strength  "  in  rotation,  and  mean- 
while a  little  work  is  assigned  her  to  ease  the  hardship  of  her  lot. 
Prior  to  this  it  was  usual  for  the  soldier  and  his  wife  to  be  married 
twice  over,  the  second  marriage  taking  place  when  leave  was  granted, 
in  order  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  registration  of  the  marriage 
lines  in  the  orderly-room,  when  the  production  of  the  record  of  the 
first  marriage  would  have  exposed  the  disobedience  of  orders,  and  led 
to  a  retractation  of  the  permission.  I  remember  a  critical  legitimacy 
question  once  arising  out  of  a  double  marriage  of  this  kind.  To  get 
married  without  leave,  even  although  it  be  accompanied  by  no  other 
infraction  of  discipline,  is  a  military  crime  coming  under  the  head 
of  disobedience  of  orders,  and  I  have  known  a  man  severely  punished 
lor  the  offence.  But  most  frequently  marriage  without  leave  is 
aggravated  by  the  crime  of  concurrent  absence,  and  the  offender  is 
punished  nominally  for  the  latter,  but  in  reality  for  the  other  also. 
Thus  I  have  known  a  man  get  seven  days'  cells,  involving  the  loss  of 
his  hair,  for  a  couple  of  hours'  absence  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  married.  It  is  not  pleasant,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  meet 
your  bride  with  not  so  much  hair  on  your  head  as  would  supply 
a  locket.  Not  unfrequently,  in  the  stern  wrath  of  the  commanding 
officer,  the  woman's  name  "is  put  on  the  gate,"  i.e.,  she  is  prohibited 
from  entering  the  barracks.  Her  plight  is  a  very  sad  one.  She  has 
left  her  place  or  her  father's  home,  and  it  is  with  her  "  nulla  vestigia 
retrorsum."  She  lingers  wistfully  about  the  barrack-gate,  pitifully 
asking  the  men  as  they  walk  out  what  punishment  her  husband  has 
got,  and  when  it  will  be  over.  She  gets  a  room  somewhere  near  the 
barracks,  and  her  husband  half  starves  himself  that  he  may  share  his 
food  with  her,  and  his  mates  cut  him  the  bigger  mess  when  they 
know  that  it  has  to  feed  two  mouths.  It  is  seldom  that  this  self- 
deniant  method  of  feeding  a  wife  is  interfered  with.  The  only  instance 
which  occurs  to  me  occurred  some  years  ago  at  Belfast,  by  order  of 
Colonel  Hobbs,  of  Jamaica  mutiny  notoriety,  the  harshest  discipli- 
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narian  I  have  ever  known.  With  bat  few  exceptions  the  man  acts 
very  loyally  by  the  woman  with  whom  he  has  rashly  formed  a  union. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  things  do  go  wrong.  The  woman  gives  np  the 
hard  battle  in  despair,  and  enters  on  a  more  wretched  campaign 
still,  with  sure  defeat  as  its  inevitable  ghastly  close ;  or  the  husband 
rebels  against  the  necessary  self-denial,  and  shirks  his  responsibility. 
But  much  oftener  the  twain  cling  together  with  a  piteous  yet  a  proud 
devotion.  The  compassionate  matrons  who  are  on  the  strength  give 
the  woman  a  turn  on  washing  days,  or  she  picks  up  some  employment 
about  the  officers'  mess  kitchen,  or  among  the  non-commissioned 
officers'  wives.  A  change  of  station  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  struggling 
couple.  There  is  no  "  warrant "  for  the  woman  married  without 
leave,  and  it  is  not  often  that  her  husband  can  compass  the  railway 
fare.  I  have  known  a  woman  foot  it  all  the  way  from  Aldershot  to 
Edinburgh,  marching  day  for  day  with  her  husband's  troop,  sometimes 
getting  into  his  billet  at  night,  but  oftener  located  in  the  hay-loft. 
Long  ere  she  crossed  Kelso  Bridge,  her  boots  had  given  out;  bat  her 
heart  was  tougher  than  her  boots,  and  she  triumphantly  reached 
Jock's  Lodge  only  a  few  hours  behind  her  husband.  Shorter  journeys 
of  this  kind  are  common  enough,  not  only  with  soldiers'  wives,  but 
with  females  who  have  no  such  tie  with  the  men  they  follow.  A  time 
sometimes  comes,  however,  to  the  woman  married  without  leave 
when  her  courage  is  of  no  avail, — when  the  regiment  is  ordered  on 
foreign  service,  and  she  is  left  straining  her  eyes  through  bitter, 
hopeless  tears  after  the  receding  troop-ship.  Now  she  is,  indeed, 
alone  in  the  world.  But  she  turns  instinctively  barrackward, — there 
is  consolation,  seemingly,  in  the  colour  of  the  cloth.  There  is  hardly 
a  barrack  of  any  size  in  the  kingdom  where  there  are  not,  as  hangers- 
on,  some  of  these  compulsory  grass-widows,  picking  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  the  merciful  consideration  of  soldiers'  wives  better 
circumstanced.  Such  an  one,  as  she  wrestles  single-handed  with  the 
world,  is  counting  longingly  the  years  and  the  months  till  her  husband's 
term  of  service  shall  expire.  It  may  be  that  one  day  a  letter  arrives 
from  a  chum,  or  a  discharged  soldier  of  her  husband's  regiment  strolls 
into  barracks  with  the  tidings  that  Bill  or  Joe  is  dead  of  cholera  at 
some  unhealthy  inland  station,  or  that  fever  took  him  off  in  some 
forced  march  through  the  jungle.  But,  again,  Bill  or  Joe  is  back 
himself  with  his  discharge  in  his  pocket  and  love  in  his  heart,  and 
the  horizon  becomes  very  rosy  to  the  poor  barrack-drudge.  Bat  such 
a  case  as  I  have  pictured  is  rarer  since  the  relaxation  in  the  stringency 
of  the  rules,  the  details  of  which  are  given  above. 

I  would  fain,  for  the  credit  of  my  cloth,  correct  a  prevalent  im- 
pression that  the  soldier  is  an  habitual  bigamist, — that,  as  the  saying 
goes,  "  he  has  a  wife  in  every  town  he  lies  in."  Hk  morality  is 
blunt  enough,  but  he  seldom  perpetrates  more  than  one  marriage* 
Indeed,  were  he  so  inclined,  he  would  find  that  luxury  dashed  by  d£a- 
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Agreeable  consequences.  The  woman  once  married  to  a  soldier  is  not 
to  be  shaken  off  by  any  such  trifle  as  a  change  of  station.  She  will 
track  him  like  a  blood-hound,  and  one  day  the  inevitable  message  is 
sure  to  reach  him  from  the  gate  that  he  is  "  wanted,"  by  his  wife 
persistent,  if  unwelcome.  The  woman  married  to  a  soldier  who 
wishes  to  evade  his  obligations  has  struck  me  as  resembling  that  well- 
known  institution,  "  the  guard-room  dog," — an  animal  of  a  resolute 
torn  of  mind, — the  more  he  is  turned  out  the  more  he  is  determined 
to  come  in.  You  can't  lose  him;  he  won't  starve;  tin-kettles  attached 
to  his  tail  are  of  no  avail ;  kicks,  buffets,  and  scorn  are  alike  unheeded 
by  him,  till  at  length,  through  sheer  force  of  persistency,  he  makes 
good  his  position,  and  establishes  his  right  to  inhabit  the  guard-room, 
and  to  the  reversion  of  the  scraps. 


SONNET. 
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I  love  the  racy  English  of  old  times, 

Before  its  Latin  softness  o'er  it  crept, 
When  mighty  scalds  were  valiant  in  their  rhymes, 

Nor  tamely  o'er  the  tinkling  harp-strings  swept, 

As  though  the  spirit  of  their  fathers  slept, 
Or  spoke  in  vowelled  whispers  among  limes. 

Our  native  rough-hewn  words  are  less  inept 
Than  daintier  speech  flung  off  in  silver  chimes. 
Our  tongue  should  have  a  likeness  to  the  land, — 

A  smack  of  crag  and  torrent,  tarn  and  glen, — 
In  nouns  and  verbs  that  shepherds  understand, 

Meet  for  the  use  of  hardy  fighting  men, 
Brief  and  sonorous,  till  we  seem  to  stand 

And  hear  brave  Geoffrey  Chaucer  rhyme  again. 


COLOURS  OF  THE  PLACETS. 


It  Is  not  commonly  known  that  when  the  coles tial  depths  are  scanned 
with  instruments  of  adequate  power,  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  well- 
marked  colours  can  be  recognised-  Amongst  the  fixed  stars,  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  tint  missing  from  the  full  scale  of  the  prismatic 
colours,  while  a  variety  of  hnes  not  belonging  to  that  scale,— as  grey, 
lilac,  fawn-coloured,  and  huff, — may  be  seen  among  the  members  of 
those  multiple  systems  of  stars  which  form  so  interesting  a  subject 
of  study  to  the  telcscopist.  But  the  planets  are  the  only  objects  in 
the  heavens  which  are  actually  variegated  in  colour — that  is,  which 
present,  side  by  side  and  in  actual  contact,  streaks  and  patches  of 
differently  coloured  surface.  It  is,  Indeed,  only  recently  that  the 
diversities  of  tint  thus  presented  have  been  recognised  to  their  fall 
extent.  The  observation  of  colours  so  delicate  as  tbose  we  refer  to, 
or  rather  of  colours  which,  however  wo  Unmarked  in  reality,  are  bo 
easily  lost  sight  of  through  the  effects  of  the  enormous  distances 
separating  us  from  these  outer  worlds ,  is  one  of  extreme  difficult}-. 
It  is  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances  that  the  colours  can 
be  seen  at  all ;  and  the  mode  of  observation  which  alone  serves  to 
exhibit  them  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  best  calculated 
to  reveal  other  planetary  features.  The  results  which  have  rewarded 
some  recent  studies,  specially  directed  to  the  detection  of  colour,  are 
go  interesting  and  instructive,  that  we  need  offer  no  excuse  for  pre- 
senting them  at  some  length.  It  is  precisely  such  studies  as  these, 
apparently  directed  to  trivial  relations,  which,  when  carefully  weighed, 
have  been  found  to  afford  the  most  suggestive  evidence  respecting  the 
economy  of  the  solar  system. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  account,  in  the  Erst  place,  of  the 
colours  which  the  planets  exhibit  to  the  unaided  eye.  These  colours, 
though  not  in  all  cases  very  marked,  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  any 
one  to  distingufch  one  planet  from  another.  Jupiter,  to  the  naked 
eye,  appears  perfectly  white.  His  brilliancy  so  far  surpasses  that  of 
any  fixed  star,  that  there  is  no  mistaking  him  when  he  is  shining  in 
full  glory  on  the  dark  background  of  the  midnight  sky.  But  when 
he  is  an  evening  or  a  morning  star,  he  may  he  mistaken  for  Venus. 
To  distinguish  between  the  two  it  should  he  noticed  that  Venus  is 
much  the  more  brilliant  under  such  circumstances,  while  her  light  ia 
somewhat  less  sue  wily  white.  The  peculiar  creamy  white  of  the 
planet  of  love,  can  never  be  mistaken  by  those  who  have  once  had 
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their  attention  attracted  to  it.  Mercury  cannot  be  mistaken  for  either 
of  the  two  other  white  planets.  Owing  to  his  proximity  to  the  son, 
he  shines  with  a  peculiar  sparkling  light  which  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  object  in  the  heavens.  The  ancients,  accordingly,  called 
this  little  planet  "  the  sparkler."  When  seen  side  by  side  with 
Jupiter  or  Venus,  the  inferiority  of  his  light, — in  quantity, — is  as 
remarkable  as  its  singular  intrinsic  brilliancy. 

Mars  and  Saturn,  however,  are  the  two  planets  whose  colours,  as 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are  the  most  readily  distinguishable.  The 
former  shines  with  an  unmistakably  ruddy  light,  which  acquired  for 
it  among  the  Greeks  the  title  of  jrvpocts,  the  Fiery  One.  Sometimes 
this  colour  is  more  marked  than  at  others,  and  it  used  to  be  thought 
that  the  difference  was  caused  by  changes  in  our  own  atmosphere. 
This  idea  has  now,  however,  been  shown  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  and 
astronomers  recognise  in  the  strange  variations  of  colour  presented 
by  this  interesting  object,  the  occurrence  of  changes  taking  place  on 
the  planet  itself.  He  has  been  known  to  shine  with  so  deep  and 
ominous  a  hue  that  popular  fears  have  pictured  him  as  some  new  orb 
sent  to  forewarn  mankind  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 

Saturn  shines  with  a  dull  yellow,  and  somewhat  dismal,  hue,  u 
circumstance  which,  taken  in  combination  with  his  sluggish  motions, 
may  be  held  to  account  for  the  gloomy  augeries  which  the  astro- 
logers drew  in  old  times  from  the  "  predominance  "  of  this  planet. 
Our  readers  may  remember,  for  instance,  the  lines  of  Chaucer,  in 
which,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  mythological  and  astrological  lore, 
he  describes  the  malevolent  influence  of  the  yellow  planet.  Saturn, 
—the  god,  be  it  remembered, — is  addressing  Venus,  and  thus 
assumes  to  himself  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  planet  :— 

"My  dere  doughter  Venus,  quod  Saturne, 
My  cours,  that  hath  so  wide  for  to  turne 
Bath  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 
Min  is  the  drenching  in  the  see  bo  wan, 
Min  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 
Min  is  tho  strangel,  and  hanging  by  the  throte, 
The  murmure  and  the  cherles  rebelling, 
The  groyning,  and  the  prive  empoysoning. 
I  do  vengeaunce  and  pleine  correction, 
While  I  dwell  in  the  signe  of  the  Leon. 
Min  is  the  ruine  of  the  high  halles, 
The  falling  of  the  toures  and  of  the  wolles 
Upon  the  minour  or  the  carpenter : 
I  slew  Samson  in  shaking  the  piler. 
Min  ben  also  the  maladies  colde, 
The  derke  tresons,  and  the  castes  olde : 
My  loking  is  the  fader  of  pestilence." 

AH  evils,  in  fact,  to  which  the  human  race  is  subject,  save  only  open 
W,— which  was  the  property  of  fiery  Mars, — were  fathered  upon 
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the  planet  which  astronomers  now  recognise  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  celestial  objects. 

We  turn,  however,  to  the  peculiarities  of  colour  which  the  tele- 
scope has  revealed  in  several  of  the  principal  planets. 

It  is  impossible  to  observe  either  Venus  or  Mercury  under  circum- 
stances favourable  for  the  detection  of  colour.  And,  indeed,  the 
brilliancy  of  both  these  planets  is  so  great  that  to  observe  them  pro- 
perly coloured  glasses  must  be  commonly  used  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  indications  of  colour  pre- 
sented through  such  a  medium.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  in 
passing,  that  grey  and  reddish  patches  of  light  have  been  seen  by  some 
observers  on  the  dark  part  of  these  planets,  a  circumstance  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  probable  occurrence  of  auroral  displays  in  these 
distant  orbs.  If  we  were  to  accept  this  conclusion,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  improbable,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  the  auroras  which 
are  to  be  witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury  and  Venus  must 
be  much  more  splendid  than  any  which  have  ever  been  visible  on  our 
own  earth.  For  certainly  the  brightest  auroral  displays  ever  seen  by 
man,  could  not  possibly  be  discernible  by  the  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds.  We  know  that  the  flashes  of  the  aurora  can  no  longer  be 
traced  as  the  day  begins  to  dawn  ;  and  we  may  therefore  assume  with 
confidence  that  an  observer  who  should  see  our  earth  as  we  commonly 
see  Venus,  with  a  part  of  its  surface  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  and 
a  part  in  darkness,  would  be  prevented  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  illu- 
minated part  from  discerning  the  faint  light  of  an  auroral  display  in 
progress  on  the  darker  part.  But  physicists  have  learnt  to  associate 
auroras  with  solar  action,  and  therefore  it  may  well  be  that  on  Venus 
and  Mercury,  which  are  so  much  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth  is, 
auroral  phenomena  may  be  exhibited  with  enhanced  splendour. 

It  is  when  we  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  earth's  orbit  that  we 
obtain  the  first  well-marked  indications  of  colour  in  the  planetary 
system. 

Mars  stands  prominent  among  the  planets  for  the  distinctness  and 
variety  of  the  colours  which  his  disc  exhibits.  When  a  telescope  of 
adequate  power  is  turned  towards  this  miniature  world,  we  are  shuck 
in  the  first  place  by  the  singular  brilliancy  of  the  two  white  spots, 
which  have  long  since  been  recognised  as  "  the  snowy  poles  of  moon- 
less Mars."  They  stand  out  so  conspicuously  from  the  rest  of  the 
disc,  that  often  when  a  mist  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
they  may  be  distinctly  recognised,  like  two  faint  stars,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  planet  is  totally  hidden  from  view. 

Next  we  notice  the  delicately-tinted  border  of  white  light  which 
surrounds  the  rest  of  the  disc,  and  forms  a  sort  of  frame,  within 
which  the  true  features  of  the  planet's  surface  are  to  be  recognised. 
This  border  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  light  cumulus  clouds  in  the 
Martial  atmosphere.     Such  clouds,  if  formed  like  those  in  our  own 
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air,  would  only  become  perceptible  to  us  where,  through  the  effect 
of  foreshortening  near  the  edge  of  the  disc,  they  were  crowded 
together — in  appearance — and  thus  concealed  the  true  surface  of 
the  planet  from  our  view.  Occasionally  they  exhibit  a  greenish  tint 
of  exquisite  delicacy. 

But  it  is  within  this  boundary  that  the  true  colours  of  Mars  are  to 
be  seen.  The  body  of  the  planet,  or  what  may  be  assumed  to  be 
its  true  surface,  is  of  a  ruddy  or  ochreish  tint,  here  and  there  some- 
what yellowish.  There  are  also  to  be  tieen  occasionally  spots  of 
salmon-coloured  light,  brownish  patches,  and  even  black  spots  of 
small  size.  We  may  not  unreasonably  look  upon  all  these  portions 
of  the  planet  as  consisting  of  earthy  substances,  resembling  those 
which  constitute  our  own  lands  and  continents.  Next,  covering  an 
extent  of  the  disc  very  little  less  than  that  occupied  by  the  ruddy 
regions,  we  have  spaces  which  some  observers  consider  to  be  green, 
while  to  others  they  appear  of  an  indigo-grey  or  neutral  colour, 
like  the  red  parts,  the  greyish  or  greenish  spaces  are  not  uniformly 
dark.  In  some  places  they  are  so  faintly  tinted  as  to  appear  almost 
white ;  in  others  they  seem  tinged  with  a  purplish  hue.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  these  portions  are  in  reality  seas,  and  not  fresh-water 
seas,  but  seas  like  our  own,  coloured  by  the  salts  which  they  contain. 
The  varieties  of  colour  correspond  indeed  quite  closely  with  those 
observed  in  our  own  oceans,  from  the  light-green  hues  of  the  polar 
seas,  to  that  strange  deep  hue  which  Homer  has  described  as  "  wine- 
coloured." 

A  French  astronomer  was  led  by  the  singular  contrasts  of  colour 
observable  on  Mars  to  form  a  very  strange  theory  respecting  the 
physical  conditions  which  prevail  upon  his  surface.  Noticing  that 
the  ruddy  tints  always  appear  most  clearly  during  the  Martial 
summer,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  vegetation  is  of  a  different 
nature  on  Mars  than  on  our  own  earth.  In  place  of  green  leaves  the 
trees  on  that  distant  world  put  forth  red  leaves,  he  argued ;  as  spring 
progresses,  the  fields  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  long  Martial 
winter,  but  in  place  of  what  we  term  verdure  they  are  clothed  with 
rubescence.  If  this  theory  be  true,  the  Martial  poets  might  say  of 
spring,  more  truthfully  than  our  own  have  done,  that 

"  Sho  cometh,  blushing  like  a  maid." 

But  we  have  no  great  reason  for  supposing  that  the  theory  is  true. 
Certainly  our  earth  would  not  appear  green  if  her  continents  could 
be  viewed  from  afar  off,  as  we  see  Mars.  Nay,  even  our  forests, 
supposing  them  large  enough  to  be  separately  visible,  would  scarcely 
exhibit  a  discernible  green  tint.  A  very  eminent  landscape-painter 
used  to  deride  the  notion  that  trees  are  green;  "leaves  are  green, 
if  you  will,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  trees, — they  are  any  colour  but 
green;  black,  white,  yellow,  red,  but  never  green."    And,  making 
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allowance  for  the  requirements  of  paradox,  the  assertion  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  No  one  ever  saw  out  of  a  picture-book,  and  that 
a  bad  one,  a  really  green  forest.  And  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  may 
assume  that  if  vegetation  on  Mars  were  red,  yet  seen  in  large  masses 
the  red  tints  would  be  lost. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  have  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
ruddy  tint  of  the  Martial  continents  in  the  fact  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  soil  of  the  planet  resembles  those  red  and  ochreish  soils  which 
appear  in  various  parts  of  our  own  earth.  A  geologist  may  suppose, 
if  he  will,  that  the  Martialists  are  passing  through  the  old  Red 
Sandstone  period;  and  possibly  some  thousands  of  years  hence 
observers  of  Mars  may  see  with  wonder  the  signs  of  a  soil  wholly 
different  from  that  now  visible  to  us. 

When  we  turn  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  we  are  struck  with  the 
immense  contrast  he  presents  to  Mars,  not  merely  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colours  which  tint  his  disc,  but  in  every  feature.  Mars 
is  one  of  the  least  of  the  planets,  much  less,  in  fact,  than  our  own 
earth.  Jupiter  is  thirteen  hundred  times  larger  than  the  globe  we 
live  on.  Mars  has  a  day  only  half  an  hour  or  so  longer  than  ours. 
Jupiter's  day  lasts  but  nine  or  ten  hours.  Mars  is  without  atten- 
dants. Jupiter  has  four  noble  satellites,  each  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
planet  Mercury. 

When  Jupiter  is  observed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  can 
detect  scarcely  any  signs  of  colour.  But  no  one  who  has  ever  seen 
Jupiter  in  a  powerful  telescope,  under  really  favourable  atmospheric 
conditions,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  splendour  of  his 
colouring.  One  need  not  be  an  enthusiast  in  matters  astronomical 
to  be  so  enchanted  with  the  spectacle  as  to  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  leave  the  telescope.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  rejoices  in  a 
noble  equatorial,  accurately  driven  by  clock-work,  so  as  to  keep  an 
object  always  in  view,  finds  that  on  such  a  night  as  we  have 
described,  the  friends  whom  he  invites  occasionally  to  enjoy  the 
glories  of  the  heavens,  will  take  no  hint  to  limit  their  enjoyment  of 
the  spectacle.  "  I  have  nothing  for  it,  as  a  rule,"  he  complains,  "  but 
to  stop  the  clock,  so  that  Jupiter  withdraws  himself  from  their  too 
eager  gaze." 

And  now  to  describe  the  colours  of  the  noble  planet.  The  poles 
are  of  a  singularly  beautiful  colour,  resembling  what  is  termed  by 
painters  ultramarine-ash.  What  is  sometimes  called  the  body  of 
Jupiter  as  distinguished  from  the  dark  belts,  which  are  doubtless, 
however,  the  true  surface  of  the  planet,  is  of  a  rich  creamy  white, 
slightly  less  brilliant,  near  the  edge  of  the  disc.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  we  look  here  upon  the  "  silver  linings  "  of  clouds  suspended  in 
the  deep  atmosphere  of  the  giant  planet.  It  is  the  dark  belts  which 
exhibit  the  most  remarkable  colouring.  Those  nearest  to  the  grey* 
blue  poles  are  slate-coloured.     Somewhat  farther  from  the  poles  a 
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tinge  of  red  is  discernible  in  the  grey.  In  fact,  we  have  a  realisation 
of  the  gris-ronge  colour  which  amuses  us  in  Moliere's  comedy.  Still 
farther  from  the  poles  the  belts  appear  of  a  delicate  chocolate  colour, 
somewhat  ruddy ;  while  the  two  dark  belts  on  either  side  of  the  great 
equatorial  bright  zone  exhibit  an  appearance  as  though  light  of  a 
singularly  beautiful  garnet  hue  were  shining  through  a  chocolate- 
tinted  medium. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
colouring  of  Jupiter  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  bright  equatorial 
belt,  usually  white,  has  recently  been  observed  to  exhibit  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  and  variations  of  colour.  Mr.  Browning, 
the  optician,  using  a  fine  reflector  of  his  own  construction,  discovered 
last  autumn  that  the  equatorial  belt  had  assumed  a  greenish-yellow 
tint.  Then  later  it  became  of  a  bright  ochreish-yellow.  And  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  has  changed  through  a  variety  of 
tints  of  yellow,  ranging  from  Roman  orange  to  yellow-lake.  We 
shall  presently  comment  further  on  the  significance  of  this  striking 
series  of  phenomena. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  here  that  occasionally  spots  of  almost 
inky  blackness  can  be  seen  upon  the  belts  of  Jupiter.  The  fact  that 
they  are  not  always  visible,  shows  that,  if  the  belts  belong  to  the 
real  surface  of  the  planet,  they  must  yet  bo  more  or  less  obscured 
from  our  view  by  a  veil  of  vapour.  It  is  only  when  this  vapour  is 
wholly  or  almost  wholly  removed  from  some  region,  that  the  black 
spots  we  have  referred  to  become  visible. 

Beautiful  as  Jupiter  is,  and  grand  as  is  the  system  which  attends 
upon  him,  Saturn  presents  a  yet  more  charming  and  impressive 
spectacle  to  the  telescopist.  The  wonderful  ring-system  is  alone 
sufficient  to  render  him  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  planets.  But 
the  scheme  of  attendant  orbs,  circling  outside  the  rings,  raises  Saturn 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  sun.  His  family  of  satellites  is  as  large  in 
number  as  the  sun's  family  of  planets,  and  as  the  sun,  besides  his 
planet  family,  has  a  ring  of  small  bodies, — the  asteroids, — attending 
upon  him,  so  Saturn  has  a  yet  more  compact  ring,  composed,  so  say 
the  astronomers,  of  myriads  of  minute  satellites,  circling  in  ever 
intertwining  orbits  around  the  great  centre  of  the  Saturnian  system. 

Although  Saturn  is  so  much  farther  from  us  than  Jupiter,  ho 
presents  colours  of  equal  beauty.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
planets  in  this  respect,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  belts  of  Saturn  are  not 
dark  and  rugged  like  those  of  Jupiter,  but  faint  and  smooth.  "  This 
uniformity,"  says  an  observer  whom  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  quote  more  at  length,  "  though  it  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
interest  with  which  the  belts  are  examined,  adds  greatly  to  the  unique 
beauty  of  the  planet." 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  beauties  of  this  most  lovely  of 
all  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  we  must  make  a  few  remarks 
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on  the  subject  of  the  rings,  otherwise  oar  description  would  seem 
unintelligible  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  progress  of  recent 
discoveries  in  the  Saturnian  system. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  what  is  termed  for  brevity  Saturn's 
ring,  is  divided  by  a  wide  circular  gap  some  two  thousand  miles  across 
into  two  concentric  rings,  of  which  the  inner  is  the  wider  and  the 
brighter.  More  recently  it  had  been  discovered  that  several  other 
divisions  exist  in  the  ring-system,  of  which  one,  dividing  the  outer 
ring  almost  along  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  appears  to  be  permanent. 
But  these  divisions  are  not  black ;  moreover  careful  observers  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  great  dark  division  is  not  black. 
Captain  Jacob,  an  eminent  observer,  had  noticed  that  when  the  shadow 
of  the  planet  falls  across  this  division,  the  contrast  between  the  intense 
blackness  of  the  shadow  and  the  merely  dark  colour  of  the  division 
was  very  marked.  This  showed  that  some  material  or  other  occupied 
the  great  division  between  the  rings. 

The  discovery  of  a  dark  ring  within  the  innermost  bright  one  seems 
less  remarkable  after  this  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  great  division 
is  in  reality  but  a  darker  part  of  the  ring-system.  Still  the  actual 
proof  that  such  a  thing  as  a  dark  ring  has  existence  within  the  bounds 
of  our  solar  system,  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  striking.  The  dis- 
covery that  where  it  crosses  Saturn  the  planet  can  be  seen  through 
the  dark  ring  was,  however,  much  more  so.  It  was  the  first  demon- 
strated case  of  a  transparent  substance  within  the  solar  scheme, — of 
a  substance,  at  least,  in  this  sense  transparent,  that  its  materials 
are  so  arranged  that  vision  through  it  is  possible.  We  now  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  matter  composing  the  dark  ring  is  no 
more  transparent  than  the  moon  is.  It  is  supposed  that  minute 
satellites,  somewhat  more  widely  separated  than  in  the  case  of  the 
bright  rings,  compose  the  dark  ring  also,  and  that  between  these 
satellites  we  can  see  through  to  the  planet.  The  appearance  actually 
presented  is  as  though  the  dark  ring  were  composed  of  crape,  veiling, 
but  not  altogether  hiding  the  planet  from  us.  On  this  account  the 
ring  is  often  called  the  crape-ring. 

When  seen  under  ordinary  circumstances, — that  is,  when  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  not  unusually  favourable, — the  only  colours 
which  can  be  recognised  on  Saturn  are  the  white  of  the  cloud-zones 
and  the  yellow  of  the  belts.  But  on  one  of  those  few  fine  nights 
which  are  the  delight  of  the  telescopist,  we  suddenly  find  the  pale 
faint  colours  of  the  distant  planet  changed  into  well-marked  hues  of 
great  distinctness.  The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Browning,  the  optician.  The  observation  was  made  with  a  fine 
twelve-inch  reflector,  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Browning,  in  the  few 
leisure  hours  at  his  disposal,  has  already  made  many  important  con- 
tributions to  observational  astronomy.  Speaking  of  a  coloured  draw- 
ing which  accompanied  a  paper  of  his  on  Saturn  in  the  "  Student," 
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— "  The  following  colours,"  he  says,  "  were  used  to  represent  the 
parts  indicated.  The  rings,  yellow  ochre, — shaded  with  the  same, — 
and  sepia.  The  globe,  yellow  ochre  and  brown  madder,  orange  and 
purple,  shaded  with  sepia.  The  great  division  in  the  rings,  sepia," — 
not  black,  be  it  noticed.  "  The  pole,  and  the  narrow  belts  situated 
near  it  on  the  globe,  pale  cobalt- blue." 

It  will  be  observed  how  largely  our  conceptions  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Saturnian  scheme  are  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  colours  so 
varied  and  so  well  marked  are  exhibited  on  the  planet's  disc,  and  in 
the  noble  rings  which  circle  around  it.  But  in  reality  no  description, 
nay  no  painting,  can  afford  any  adequate  conception  of  the  planet's 
exceeding  loveliness  on  such  a  night  as  we  have  mentioned.  Mr. 
Browning's  picture  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  representation  of 
Saturn  which  has  ever  been  produced.  Yet  no  one  would  admit  more 
readily  than  himself  that  it  conveys  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
ringed  planet  when  seen  in  its  full  glory.  "  The  tints  I  have  used,'* 
he  says,  "  are  the  nearest  I  could  find  to  those  seen  on  the  planet,  but 
there  is  a  muddiness  about  all  terrestrial  colours  when  compared  with 
the  colours  of  the  objects  seen  in  the  heavens.  These  colours  could  not 
be  represented  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  purity,  unless  we  could  dip 
our  pencil  in  a  rainbow,  and  transfer  the  prismatic  tints  to  our  paper." 

On  account  of  the  heavy  masses  of  clouds  which  cover  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  we  only  obtain  partial  and  indistinct  views  of  their  real 
surface ;  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  conception  of  the  arrangement  of 
continents  and  oceans  which  may  exist  upon  these  planets.  There 
are  many  of  our  earths  which  might  be  supposed  to  present  some 
such  tints  as  we  see  on  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  if  only  our  planet  could 
be  viewed  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  But  there  are  some 
difficulties  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  over.  It  is  certain  that 
whenever  we  get  a  real  glimpse  of  the  Saturnian  and  Jovian  surfaces 
we  see  various  shades  of  brown,  red,  purple,  and  yellow ;  nothing, — 
except  near  the  poles, — which  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  represent 
seas  or  oceans.  But  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  there  must 
be  seas  and  oceans  elsewhere  than  near  the  poles.  For  the  great 
equatorial  white  belts  which  surround  both  planets  must  consist  of 
masses  of  cloud  or  mist,  raised  by  evaporation  from  widely-expanded 
oceans.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no  trace  on  the  ruddy,  dark 
belts  near  the  equator  of  any  oceanic  masses  existing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator. 

Another  circumstance  very  difficult  to  comprehend  is  the  existence 
of  the  vaporous  masses  which  form  the  cloud-belts.  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  are  so  much  farther  from  the  sun  than  we  are  that  one  would 
imagine  the  solar  rays  would  scarcely  be  able  to  evaporate  such 
enormous  quantities  of  water  as  must  in  reality  be  held  suspended  in 
these  cloud-belts, — if  they  are  rightly  so  called.  In  the  dense  atmo- 
spheres surrounding  Saturn  and  Jupiter  evaporation  would  require  a 
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much  higher  temperature  than  in  our  own  air.  And  though  this  same 
density  would  tend,  as  Tyndall  and  Hopkins  have  shown,  to  preserve 
a  higher  temperature  than  would  exist  were  the  atmosphere  rarer, 
yet,  as  Jupiter  is  more  than  five  times,  and  Saturn  more  than  nine 
times,  farther  from  the  sun  than  we  ore,  those  planets  would  require 
all  that  effect,  and  more,  to  secure  for  them  the  same  warmth  that  we 
enjoy.  This  warmth  would  be  altogether  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  enormous  masses  of  vapour  which  hang  suspended  over  the  two 
giant  planets  of  the  solar  scheme* 

We  believe  that  when  these  circumstances  are  properly  weighed, 
the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  arrived  at  is,  that  there  exists  both 
in  Saturn  and  Jupiter  a  vast  fond  of  internal  heat. 

The  enormous  volumes  of  these  planets  suggested  the  same  view  to 
a  thoughtful  student  of  nature  of  the  last  century.  He  argued  that 
our  earth  still  retains  a  large  share  of  the  heat  which  it  had  in  those 
far  off  ages  when  tropical  trees  throve  in  the  arctic  regions.  Had 
her  mass  been  much  smaller  than  it  is  she  would  have  long  since 
parted  with  nearly  all  her  internal  heat.  The  moon,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  earth,  exhibits  signs  of 
refrigeration  as  obvious  as  the  signs  her  face  presents  that  she  was 
once  the  seat  of  an  intensely  active  heat.  Wo  may  judge  therefore 
by  analogy,  ho  reasoned,  that  the  giant  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
retain  a  far  larger  share  of  their  original  internal  heat  than  our  earth 
docs*  He  even  constructed  a  number  of  eartben  globes,  which  he 
heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  placed  in  the  open  air  to  cool,  and  he 
deduced  the  law  according  to  which  globes  of  different  dimensions 
lose  ther  heat.  As  might  be  imagined,  the  larger  globes  in  all  cases 
retained  their  heat  the  longest. 

Now  without  accepting  these  experiments  of  the  ingenious  Buffo  n 
as  necessarily  corresponding  with  the  conditions  presented  in  the 
solar  system,  we  may  yet  not  unfairly  combine  their  results  with 
those  to  which  we  have  been  led  hy  the  consideration  of  the  colours  of 
the  two  largest  planets  of  the  solar  system.  This  being  done,  the  con- 
clusion presents  itself  as  highly  probable  that  tbe  enormous  masses 
of  vapour  which  certainly  surround  these  planets  are  raised  by  the 
action  of  the  planet's  internal  heat.  Wo  might  even  reverse  J>r. 
Whe well's  famous  argument  against  the  habitabillty  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  and  deduce  the  same  conclusion  from  the  consideration  of 
the  intense  heat  probably  prevailing  upon  their  surface,  which  he 
deduced  from  the  theory  tbat  these  planets  probably  consist  of  snow 
and  ice,  "  with  perhaps  a  cindery  nucleus/1  But  if  we  thus  robbed  the 
two  noblest  planets  in  the  solar  system  of  their  inhabitants,  it  would 
bo  to  recognise  in  tbe  satellites  which  attend  upon  those  orbs  the 
abodes  of  living  creatures,  as  well  provided  for,  perhaps,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  our  own  earth. 

Leaving  these  speculations,  which  our  readers  may  bo  disposed  to 
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look  upon  as  more  fanciful  than  instructive,  we  have  a  few  remarks 
to  offer,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  methods  best  adapted  for  observing 
the  colours  which  have  been  described  above. 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  air  must  be  steady 
enongh  to  enable  the  telescopist  to  use  the  highest  powers  his  tele- 
scope will  bear.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  telescopic  observation,  a  rather  misty  night  is  com- 
monly to  be  preferred  for  observations  of  colour.  And  not  only  must 
the  night  be  suitable  for  high  powers,  but  high  powers  must  be  used. 
For  most  observations,  the  practised  astronomer  commonly  prefers 
moderate  powers  as  giving  brighter  light.  But  to  bring  out  cblour 
we  have  to  subdue  the  light  as  much  as  possible,  otherwise  the  glare 
conceals  all  traces  of  the  delicate  tints  we  wish  to  detect.  Reflectors 
are,  on  the  whole,  much  more  favourable  for  the  detection  of  colour 
than  refractors ;  indeed,  the  only  accounts  of  Saturn's  colours  which 
we  can  at  present  recall  were  published  by  observers  who  used 
reflecting  telescopes.  They  add  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  to  all  objects, 
it  is  true  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  blue  tint  of  Saturn's  polar  regions  is 
clearly  perceptible  with  them  shows  how  little  this  affects  their  work. 
The  reason  of  their  superiority  doubtless  lies  in  their  freedom  from 
what  is  called  the  chromatic  aberration,  that  is,  the  formation  of 
prismatic  colours  around  the  image  produced  by  a  telescope.  With  a 
large  instrument,  on  a  good  night,  and  with  other  circumstances 
favourable,  the  observation  of  the  colours  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  pleasing  sights  which 
the  possessor  of  a  good  telescope  can  enjoy. 
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JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 


The  time  has  at  length  come  in  the  history  of  literature  when  objec- 
tive criticism,  moulded  in  the  old  forms  of  thought  and  prejudice, 
must  yield  to  the  higher  force  of  free  and  unbiassed  judgment.  Public 
opinion  has,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  been  undergoing  a  change  at 
once  rapid  and  marvellous.  To  say  that  the  change  has  not  been  sub- 
versive of  much  that  was  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  many  on  the  score  of 
antiquity,  would  be  to  deny  its  efficacy.  For  is  it  not  the  chief  boast  of 
such  a  revolution,  that  a  mental  republic  has  been  formed  which  dares 
to  handle  matters,  the  most  necessary  and  important  for  the  welfare 
of  society,  in  a  manner  freed  from  the  thraldom  and  restraint  of  a 
too  narrow  conventionality  ?  In  this  country,  peAaps,  the  effects  of 
such  an  intellectual  movement  are  not  perhaps  so  striking  as  else- 
where. Englishmen  have  always  exercised  a  certain  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  from  the  times  when  the  Reformation 
f~*  ri  destroyed  the  faith  of  ages,  and  men,  such  as  Bacon,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  natural  science.  But  France  for  a  long  time 
persecuted  those  writers  who  departed  from  the  ancient  paths  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  ;  so  that  it  is  now  the  more  surprising  to 
find  the  whole  mass  of  current  French  literature  saturated  with  a 
spirit  of  scepticism  and  doubt  as  readily  adopted  as  it  is  openly 
expressed.  So  suddenly  has  this  happened,  that  ideas,  and  even 
certain  phrases  now  in  use,  are  the  reproductions  of  men  ,who,  in  the 
last  century,  were  condemned  as  profligates  and  atheists. % 

The  name  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  is  one  stamped  for  ever  in  the 
annals  of  French  history.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space 
to  estimate  the  effects  which  the  writings  of  this  extraordinary  man 
produced,  not  only  on  his  own  country,  but  over  the  whole  of  the 
reading  world.  Born  in  humble  circumstances,  with  little  or  no 
education  except  what  he  gave  himself,  and  with  a  mind  constituted 
to  lead  him  into  the  most  serious  errors,  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  pleaded  for  the  emancipation  of  his  fellow  creatures  from  a  socially 
false  and  injurious  existence  has  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
modern  philosophers.  The  incidents  of  his  varied  life  are  too  wall 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  Indeed  too  much  attention  in  bio- 
graphy has  been  bestowed  on  mere  facts,  while  higher  feelings,  of 
which  actions  are  seldom  the  true  exponents,  are  passed  hastily  < 
or  altogether  ignored. 

The  great  principle  of  Rousseau's  life, — that  which  in 
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became  almost  a  disease, — was  the  inordinate  opinion  he  entertained 
of  his  own  importance.  This  vanity  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  his 
actions  revolved.  It  continually  urged  him  into  a  line  of  conduct 
from  which  he  seldom  emerged  hut  with  disgrace.  Witness  the  story 
of  his  audacity  at  Lausanne,  where,  passing  himself  off  as  a  great 
musician,  he  undertook  a  concert  at  which  a  cantata  of  his  own  was 
performed,  and  the  whole  affair,  of  course,  ended  in  a  fiasco.  This 
same  spirit  of  egotism  fostered  that  reproach  of  his  whole  life, — his 
heartless  ingratitude  towards  his  benefactors.  Whatever  may  he 
thought  of  his  quarrel  with  Hume,  and  subsequent  conduct,  it  is 
certain  that  he  behaved  to  one  to  whom  he  owed  everything, — 
namely,  Madame  de  Warens, — in  a  manner  base  and  contemptible. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  the  absorbing  passion  of  selfishness  stunted 
feelings  of  which  even  creatures  of  a  lower  order  are  not  wholly 
destitute.  The  dread  of  future  inconvenience  doubtless  prompted 
him  to  consign  all  his  illegitimate  children  to  the  Foundling  of  Paris. 
He  feared  to  face  anything  unpleasant,  and  kept  from  him,  as  far  as 
he  could,  all  claims  which  might  hereafter  occasion  trouble.  It  was 
not  mere  cowardice  ;  for,  in  turning  to  the  better  side  of  his  nature, 
we  find  an  independence  and  bravery  which  never  hindered  him  from 
exposing  himself  to  difficulties  and  dangers.  His  letter  of  reply  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  when  "  £mile  "  was  condemned  to  be  burnt, 
is  full  of  boldness.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  in- 
domitable spirit  with  the  selfishness  which  might  have  shrunk  from 
the  disagreeable  consequences  of  public  odium,  did  we  not  reflect, 
that  perhaps  the  highest  self-glorification  is  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  directed  to  one  individual,  and  thajb  a 
man's  own  self.  For  this,  many  who  have  failed  in  obtaining  cele- 
brity, have  been  content  with  a  poor  equivalent, — notoriety.  Rous- 
seau's love  for  mankind  is  the  bright  spot  in  his  character.  His  was 
not  the  temperament  to  begin  quietly  to  try  to  reform  abuses ;  he 
must  have  publicity,  however  obtained,  and  he  sacrificed  many  noble 
emotions  to  his  idol  self.  But  the  good  he  did  for  the  world  must 
always  cancel  the  ill  he  may  have  done  to  one  or  two.  Too  much  is 
thought  of  a  great  man's  personality.  He  is  but  the  instrument  by 
which  the  education  of  man  is  carried  on,  and  the  trivial  circum- 
stances of  his  life  are  far  removed  from  the  power  of  a  train  which 
can  draw  towards  it  thousands  of  fellow  minds.  Such  an  one  was 
Bousseau,  whose  literary  influence  produced  a  St.  Pierre,  a  Beranger, 
a  Chateaubriand ;  and  whose  moral  teaching  raised  up  a  Napoleon 
and  a  Robespierre.  It  is  in  no  ordinary  way  that  a  man  can  be 
judged  whose  genius  gave  birth  to  so  brilliant  a  progeny  as  that 
which  France  nurtured  between  1780  and  1820. 

When  the  "  Contrat  Social  "  and  "  femile  "  appeared,  the  time  was 
ripe  for  their  reception.  The  crushing  despotism  of  Louis  XTV., 
exereised  over  every  branch  of  learning,  and  producing  a  literature 
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admirable  in  its  style  indeed,  but  entirely  submissive,  had  reduced 
the  mental  condition  of  France  to  a  state  of  almost  servile  imbecility. 
For  half  a  century  after  Descartes,  no  great  thinker  arose  until 
Montesquieu  published  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  of  which  work  it  has 
been  said  the  "  Contrat  Social "  is  the  portal.  When  a  gradual 
disenchantment  of  that  protective  spirit  took  hold  of  the  French  mind, 
men  turned  in  vain  to  their  own  literature  for  sympathy.  They 
despairingly  cast  their  eyes  to  England,  and  there  saw  a  bold  mental 
vigour  flourishing  by  the  side  of  a  free  constitution.  Eager  to  obtain 
for  their  own  country  so  palpable  a  benefit,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
draw  tenet  after  tenet,  and  opinion  after  opinion,  from  the  English 
philosophers,  and  engraft  them  on  to  the  barren  soil  of  their  own 
intellectually  dead  France.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  a  reaction  took 
place  ?  The  spark  which  illumined  the  smouldering  fire  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  the  disciple  of  Locke,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  As 
his  works  appeared,  they  were  everywhere  seized  upon  and  devoured. 
The  progress  of  intellect  was  outstripping  the  progress  of  liberty. 
The  first  signal  for  the  French  Revolution  was  given  by  one,  who  had 
raised  himself  from  the  obscure  position  of  a  Genoese  bourgeois  to 
earn  for  his  doctrines  the  title  of  the  "  Gospel  of  Rousseau. "  In  one 
of  his  dissertations  on  the  Government,  after  enumerating  the  various 
qualifications  which  would  fit  a  people  for  legislation,  the  philosopher 
of  democracy  concludes  his  remarks  with  the  almost  prophetic 
sentence,  fulfilled  in  a  manner  so  foreign  to  his  meaning  : — "  II  est 
encore  en  Europe  un  pays  capable  de  legislation,  e'est  Tile  de  Corse. 
La  valeur  et  la  Constance  avec  laquelle  ce  brave  peuple  a  su  recouvrir 
et  defendre  sa  liberte  meriterait  bien  que  quelque  homme  sage  ltd 
apprit  a  la  conserver.  J'ai  quelque  presentement  qu'un  jour  cette 
petite  ile  etonnera  l'Europe."  Was  not  the  unintentional  compli- 
ment more  than  repaid  when  Napoleon  remarked  to  Girardin: — 
"  Sans  lui  la  France  n'aurait  pas  eu  de  revolution." 

Rousseau  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  his  influence  over  society 
by  propagating  in  his  own  peculiarly  seductive  manner  two  doctrines 
most  congenial  to  the  human  mind  and  heart, — the  capacity  of  man 
for  perfection,  and  the  absorbing  power  of  the  passion  of  love.  The 
"  Contrat  Social,"  and  "  Emile,"  are  the  well-known  expression  of 
the  first ;  the  "  Nouvelle  Helo'ise,"  clothed  in  a  romantic  garb,  is  the 
text-book  of  the  second.  But  perhaps  Rousseau's  most  interesting 
work  is  his  "  Confessions."  In  these  avowals  are  laid  bare  with 
the  skilful  hand  of  an  anatomist  all  the  inner  springs  and  workings 
of  that  wonderful  man.  He  spares  no  pains  to  bring  forward,  in  the 
most  triumphant  manner,  motives  and  thoughts  which  many  would 
seek  to  bury  for  ever.  Side  by  side  with  a  noble  sentiment  of 
philanthropy  we  meet  with  an  account  of  cruelty  or  immorality.  No 
attempt  at  concealment  is  made,  and  this  process  of  self-analysis  is 
recommended  by  the  writer  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  arriving 
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at  a  perfect  state.  He  felt  a  certain  inherent  weakness  in  human 
nature  to  resist  temptation,  and  perhaps  puts  this  forward  too  strongly 
as  an  apology  for  his  many  delinquencies.  But  he  was  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  moral  abasement  incurred  by  his  faults,  and  the 
following  passage  expresses  his  idea  of  the  relation  between  God  and 
man : — "  La  vertu  ne  nous  coute  que  par  notre  faute,  et  si  nous 
voulions  €tre  toujours  sages,  rarement  aurions  nous  besoin  d'etre 

vertueux ;  mais nous  tombons  enfin  dans  l'abime  en  disant 

a  Dieu,  'Pourquoi  m'as  tufait  sifaible  ?'  mais,  malgreynous  il  repond 
a  nos  consciences,  *  Je  t'ai  fait  trop  faible  pour  sortir  du  gouflre, 
parceque  je  t'ai  fait  assez  fort  pour  n'y  pas  tomber.'  "  There  is  no 
ignoring  of  a  moral  responsibility,  but  rather  an  over- sensitiveness  on 
the  other  side.  How  many  orthodox  men  have  said,  "  Man  must 
sin  and  then  repent,"  while  this  so-called  "  atheist "  forbids  the 
thought  of  a  necessity  to  sin,  and  scorns  the  querulous  repentance 
of  the  world's  criminals. 

The  essay  entitled  "  Discours  sur  l'origine  de  l'inegalite  parmi  les 
hommes,"  which  failed  to  obtain  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
in  1758,  is  considered  to  be  the  weakest  and  most  paradoxical  of  all 
Bousseau's  writings.  Here  the  author  tries  to  prove  that  there  can 
be  no  real  happiness  for  mankind  except  in  the  savage  state,  and  in 
support  of  his  argument  cites  the  excesses  into  which  civilisation  has 
plunged  humanity.  But  the  excitability  of  his  imagination  has  led 
him  on  this  subject  to  outstep  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  filled  his 
brain  with  the  most  obvious  errors.  The  Law  of  Nature,  the  "  Jus 
Naturale"  of  the  Romans,  was  that  theory  of  jurisprudence  to 
which  the  French  lawyers  had  always  been  most  strongly  attached. 
But  Rousseau,  mistaking  in  his  zeal  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
"Law  of  Nature,"  evolved  from  his  consideration  of  it,  his  astound- 
ing doctrine  of  the  state  of  nature.  Fascinated  with  the  levelling 
tendency  of  the  "  Jus  Naturae,"  under  which  he  conceived  man  in  his 
primitive  condition  to  have  flourished,  he  interprets  in  his  own  fashion 
the  Stoic's  tenet  of  "  living  according  to  nature,"  and,  perverting  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  equal,  into  the  doctrine  that  all  men  ought 
to  be  so,  bitterly  contrasts  the  present  with  the  past.  Henceforth 
the  "  Law  of  Nature  "  is  to  imply  not  what,  under  its  more  pecu- 
liar title  of  "  Jus  Gentium,"  ail  codes  impregnated  with  Roman 
law  have  adopted, — namely,  the  embracing  under  one  extended  form 
of  practice  all  mankind  on  the  common  ground  of  humanity, — but  a 
perfect,  unassisted,  state  of  nature,  wherein  all  forms  and  order  what- 
soever are  to  disappear.  An  epoch  of  social  equality,  of  annihilation 
of  law,  of  destruction  to  religion,  is  to  be  unhesitatingly  looked  for 
as  the  return  of  the  vanished  Arcadia  of  ideal  man  !  Such  were  the 
doctrines,  propounded  with  all  the  plausibility  and  sentiment  of  which 
their  author  was  so  great  a  master,  and  which  nourished  the  minds 
of  the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Intense  love  for  these  doctrines  touched  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
nation ;  and  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  "  apostle  of  freedom  " 
drew  towards  him  all  who  read  his  works.  Thus  he  fed  them. 
Strong  food,  indeed ;  unfitted  for  many.  He  himself  says  of  his 
"  Contrat  Social,"  that  it  was  written,  not  for  men,  but  for  angels  ; 
and  though  in  his  creed  sentiment  took  the  place  of  belief  and 
shadows  of  realities,  he  yet  supplied  the  yearning  for  faith  and 
support  which  every  human  heart  must  feel,  when  the  ancient  reli- 
gion is  swept  away,  and  the  tim9-honoured  superstition  denounced 
as  a  hollow  mockery  and  lie. 

That  Rousseau  considered  his  own  doctrines  as  hardly  applicable 
to  the  present  generation,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  true  that  through 
the  medium  of  his  "  Emile,"  many  habits  most  prejudicial  to  the 
rearing  of  young  children  were  happily  laid  aside ;  but  his  moral 
course  of  training  was  condemned  by  every  party,  religious  or  social. 
In  his  horror  of  the  unnatural  system  under  which,  as  he  thought, 
children  were  brought  up,  he  desired  to  throw  away  all  influences 
that  come  through  conventionality  or  religion,  and  drew  a  picture  of 
a  gentle  youth  growing  up  to  manhood  untainted  by  any  preconceived 
ideas  of  God  or  morality.  But  he  oversteps  the  mark.  Much  that 
tends  to  produce  a  happy  and  cultivated  man  is  due  to  the  early 
impressions  he  receives.  But  to  bring  up  a  child  totally  bereft  of 
those  aids  by  which  human  nature  is  toned  down  and  educated,  and 
expect  him  to  find  his  proper  place  in  society,  would  be  as  wild  a 
scheme  as  introducing  a  savage  into  the  world  of  letters,  and  expect- 
ing them  to  coalesce.  Rousseau  deified  human  nature  so  far,  as  to 
believe  it  capable  of  perfection  at  the  period  when  it  is  in  reality 
only  just  beginning  to  see  light.  Men,  young  men  especially,  are 
sometimes  hindered  from  the  full  exercise  of  their  reason  by  pre- 
judices and  opinions  imbibed  in  their  youth.  But  it  might  prove  a 
rash  experiment  to  ignore,  and  take  away,  a  system  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  the  one  most  fitted  for  the  education  of  men  gene- 
rally. The  remark  of  Rousseau,  when  introduced  by  a  father  to  bis 
boy,  educated  on  the  principles  of  t{  £mile,"  "  So  much  the  worse  for 
you  and  your  son,  too,'1  is  no  unfair  estimate  of  the  effect  of  these 
chimerical  opinions  on  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred. 

"  La  Nouvelle  Heloise  "  is  the  book  in  which  Rousseau  appears  as 
the  "  apostle  of  love."  Opposite  notions  will  always  be  entertained 
of  his  sincerity  in  speaking  on  this  subject.  To  some,  his  passionate 
outbursts  serve  but  to  conceal  the  grossest  sensualism ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  letters  between  Julie  and  her  lover  are  considered  Ik* 
most  exalted  expression  of  a  perfect  love.  The  confidences  exchanged 
between  the  lovers  may  seem  coarse  and  vulgar  ;  but  it  mat  Jm 
remembered  that  in  those  days  such  feelings  were  leas 
veiled  than  is  now  the  case.  The  author  of  those  letters  j 
to  appreciate  the  faintest  essence  of  that 
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enough  passes  for  a  higher  feeling,  and  delighted  to  paint  in  the  most 
glowing  colours  the  real  or  fancied  delicise  of  such  a  passion.  His 
love  is  declamatory,  not  silent ;  and,  like  all  Frenchmen,  he  is  ecstatic 
and  sensuous.  But  he  obeyed  the  instincts  of  a  higher  morality  than 
that  with  which  the  world  credited  him, — in  his  fiction,  hy  respecting 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage- vow ;  and  in  real  life,  hy  perhaps 
satisfying  the  exigencies  of  a  conscience  in  marrying,  after  years  of 
unwedded  existence,  his  mistress,  Therese  Levasseur.  Again,  of  that 
unfortunate  occurrence  when,  in  the  case  of  a  petty  theft,  he  allowed 
the  blame  incurred  by  himself  to  rest  on  an  innocent  maid-servant, 
he  speaks  in  after-life  with  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse.  Assuredly 
there  was  no  lacking  of  the  perception  which  distinguishes  a  moral 
from  an  immoral  action,  and  raises  a  man  from  the  level  of  a  brute. 
But  the  charge  of  infidelity  has  been  the  one  most  bitterly  urged 
against  Rousseau,  and  too  hastily  believed.  He  may  have  flung 
away  the  semblances  of  a  religious  faith  in  his  dread  of  superstition  ; 
but  in  his  writings  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  single  attack  upon 
Christianity  itself.  The  sarcastic  mockeries  of  Voltaire  found  no 
response  in  his  heart.  By  his  own  friends,  —  by  men  such  as 
Diderot  or  Helve  tins, — he  was  ridiculed  as  a  bigot;  and  Holbach, 
who  boasted  that  he  had  entertained  seventeen  atheists  at  dinner  in 
one  day,  never  included  Rousseau  in  his  circle.  Though,  in  accordance 
with  the  affected  assumptions  of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  he  treated 
the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  as  in  no  way  reliable, — is  this 
new  in  the  present  day  ? — his  letter  to  M.  d'Alembert  may  sufficiently 
indicate  his  opinions  : — "  Nul  n'est  plus  penetre  que  moi  d' amour 
et  de  respect  pour  le  plus  sublime  de  tous  les  livres ;  il  me  console  et 
m'instruit  tous  les  jours,  quand  les  autres  ne  m'inspirent  plus  que  du 
degout.  Mais  je  soutiens,  que  si  l'Ecriture  elle-meme  nous  donnait  do 
Dieu  quelque  idee  indigne  de  lui,  il  faudrait  la  rejetez  en  cela, 
comme  vous  rejetez  en  geometric  les  demonstrations  qui  menent 
ides  conclusions  absurdes;  car  de  quelque  authenticity  que  puisse 
etre  le  texte  sacre,  il  est  encore  plus  croyable  que  la  Bible  soit 
alteree,  que  Dieu  injuste  ou  malfaisant."  And  again,  we  quote  from 
"Emile" : — "J'avoue  que  la  majeste  des  ilcritures  m'etonne;  la 
saintete  de  l'Evangile  parle  a  mon  coeur.  .  .  .  Se  peut-il  qu'un  livre 

a  la  fois  si  sublime  et  si  simple  soit  l'ouvrage  des  hommes  ? 

Quels  prejuges,  quel  aveuglement,  ne  faut-il  point  avoir,  pour  oser 
comparer  le  fils  de  Sophronisque  an  fils  de  Marie !  Quelle  distance 
de  Fun  a  1' autre  !  Oui,  si  la  vie  et  la  mort  de  Socrate  sont  d'un  sage ; 
la  vie  et  la  mort  de  Jesus  sont  d'un  Dieu." 

In  an  age  of  religious  intolerance,  expressions  such  as  these  could 
scarcely  fail  to  occasion  some  alarm.  But  the  question  may  be  asked, 
are  they  advanced  enough  for  the  present  day  ?  Does  not  a  spirit  of 
free  speech  and  inquiry  pervade  the  whole  tone  of  society  ?  Do  we 
not,  even  in  high  places,  meet  with  opinions  at  least  as  outspoken  as 
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those  used  by  the  author  of  "femile?"  If  such  an  one  is  to  bo 
branded  with  the  stigma  of  atheism,  the  accusation  may  come  nearer 
home  than  could  be  desirable.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  to-day, 
the  idle  charges  of  infidelity  and  immorality  lose  much  of  their 
acrimony. 

In  short,  had  Kousseau  written  in  1870  instead  of  in  1760,  his 
works  would  have  occasioned  little  surprise  or  scandal,  and  he  himself 
would  perhaps  have  been  considered  as  a  brilliant,  but  somewhat 
superficial  essayist.  It  may  be  said  that  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
"  Contrat  Social,"  for  instance,  could  not  now  appear  with  any 
pretence  of  originality.  The  ground  has  been  too  well  worn.  Granted ; 
but  how  much  is  due  to  the  man  who  first  dared  sow  the  seed  which 
has  brought  forth  fruit  so  plentifully  ?  Objections  such  as  were 
raised  a  hundred  years  ago  would  not  now  be  dreamt  of.  Criticism 
would  take  a  new  line ;  attack  the  premises  from  which  such  strange 
conclusions  were  drawn,  and  point  out  flaws  in  the  argument ;  or 
more  probably  sneer  at  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  the  author.  But  to 
burn  the  "  Emile,"  because  it  uprooted  old  ideas,  or  contained  senti- 
ments of  rather  too  ambiguous  a  nature,  would  never  enter  any 
reasonable  man's  head.  Blind  reverence  for  authority,  qua  authority, 
is  dying  out.  People  dare  to  talk  of  things  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
make  their  grandfathers  turn  in  their  graves,  could  they  listen.  The 
old  forms  of  the  religious  spirit, — without  which  spirit  we  shall  never 
Eve,  let  the  forms  take  what  shape  they  may, — are  losing  their  hold 
on  men's  minds.  What  is  to  take  their  place  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen. 

That  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  thought  seems  quite 
evident.  Whether,  as  M.  Comte  and  his  school  imply,  the  world  is 
now  to  content  itself  with  the  creed  of  a  social  Positivism,  having 
science  for  its  subject,  and  humanity  for  its  object ;  or  whether  an 
aesthetic  culture  is  to  modify  all  that  remains  crude  and  imperfect  in 
man ;  or  again,  Christianity  is  to  take  a  more  expansive  form  than 
hitherto ;  these  things  are  yet  undecided.  But  by  all  the  change  is 
considered  as  at  hand.  Progress  is  an  acknowledged  law.  We  adapt 
ourselves  to  its  mandates,  and  in  turn  are  adapted  by  it  to  its 
workings.  A  larger  sympathy,  a  wider  belief,  a  nobler  aim, — these 
are  inevitable.  And  this  it  is  that  men,  struggling  with  themselves, 
have  endeavoured  to  teach.  Rousseau's  social  equality,  and  wild 
speculations  are  but  his  efforts  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
Let  that  common  unity  once  be  felt,  and  mutual  aid  will  make  the 
rest  easy.  A  new  life  begins ;  one  of  action,  not  preaching.  Maay 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  this  change.  But  let  such  not  be  offended. 
The  past  has  done  its  work  well  in  furnishing  the  stepping  stones  \tf 
which  the  future  shall  rise. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 
Alice's  fate. 

Alice  Severn  was  very  innocent  and  very  young, — just  over  sixteen, 
—a  child  to  all  intents  and  purposes, — as  everybody  thought  around 
her.  Old  Welby,  who  had  taken  to  meddling  in  the  padrona's  affairs, 
with  that  regard  which  the  friends  of  a  woman  who  is  alone  feel 
themselves  entitled  to  display  for  her  interests,  had  been  pressing 
very  earnestly  upon  Mrs.  .Severn's  attention  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring her  child,  who  had  an  evident  and  remarkable  talent,  to 
exercise  it  in  public. 

"Few  people  indeed  have  their  way  so  clear  before  them,"  he  had 
said  repeatedly.  "It  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  a  girl 
or  boy  with  a  decided  turn.  If  you  could  but  see  the  parents  who 
come  to  me  with  6ons  who  don't  know  what  they  would  be  at ;  and 
the  idiots  think  they  may  be  made  painters  because  they  care  for 
nothing  in  earth  or  heaven.  But  here  is  this  child  with  a  talent.  Of 
course  if  it  were  a  talent  for  our  own  art  we  might  know  better  how 
to  manage  it ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  a  gift.  Never  undervalue  a  gift, 
my  dear  madam.  Providence  itself  points  out  the  way  for  you.  You 
have  only  got  to  train  her  for  her  work." 

"  But,  Mr.  Welby,"  pleaded  the  padrona,  "  she  is  such  a  child. 
How  could  I  send  my  little  maid  out  into  the  world  to  appear  in 
public  !  I  could  not  do  it !  It  would  drive  me  out  of  my  senses. 
My  child  !     You  forget  what  kind  of  a  creature  she  is." 

"I  don't  in  the  least  forget,"  said  the  K.A.  "  She  is  very  pretty, 
too,  which  is  a  pity ;  but  you  should  be  above  foolish  notions  in  that 
respect, — you  who  are  so  well  known  to  the  public  yourself." 

"  Not  so  very  well  known,"  said  the  padrona,  with  a  half  smile  ; 
"  and  then  it  is  only  my  name,  not  me.     And  even  if  it  were  my 
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very  self,  why  it  would  only  be  me  still,  not  her.  I  am  old,  and 
what  does  it  matter  ?  But  my  lily,  my  darling !  Mr.  Welby,  you  are 
very  kind,  but  you  do  not  take  the  circumstances  into  consideration ; — 
you  do  not  realise  to  the  full  extent  what  the  consequences  would  be." 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  full  extent,"  said  Mr.  Welby; 
"  but  this  I  see  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  some  time  or  other  the 
child  will  probably  have  her  bread  to  earn.  I  say  probably.  She 
may  marry,  of  course,  but  the  papers  tell  us  people  have  given  up 
marrying  nowadays.  You  can't  live  for  ever,  ma'am ;  and  Btill  more 
certainly  you  can't  work  for  ever.  And  the  child  has  actually 
something  in  her  fingers  by  which  she  could  earn  money,  and  pro- 
vide for  herself  with  the  greatest  ease.  Besides,  a  musician  is  not 
like  a  singer,  or  a  dancer,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  She  comes  on 
and  sits  down  before  her  piano,  and  never  pays  any  attention  to 
her  audience.  She  need  not  even  look  at  them  unless  she  likes. 
She  has  only  a  little  curtsey  to  make,  and  so  is  off  again.  It  is 
positively  nothing.  She  may  marry,  of  course,  but  that  would  be  no 
protection  against  poverty.  And  what's  the  alternative  ?  A  linger- 
ing idle  sort  of  life  at  home ;  saving  scraps,  and  making  her  own 
gowns  and  bonnets ;  or,  perhaps,  giving  music-lessons  to  tiresome 
children  whom  she  would  hate.  You  should  not,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Severn,  do  such  injustice  to  your  child." 

"Indeed,  I  am  the  last  person  to  do  her  injustice,"  said  the 
padrona,  half  angered,  half  saddened,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  It 
was  a  very  trenchant  style  of  argument.  "  If  I  were  to  die,  or  if  I 
were  to  fail  in  my  work!"  Mrs.  Severn  said  to  herself  with  one  of 
those  awful  throbs  of  dread  which  come  upon  a  woman  who  is  the 
sole  protector  and  bread-winner  of  her  children.  Such  a  thought 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  her  mind.  It  came  sometimes  at  chance 
hours,  stealing  upon  her  suddenly  like  an  evil  spirit,  and  wring- 
ing her  heart.  It  set  her  now,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to 
count  up  the  little  scraps  of  resource  they  would  have  in  such  a 
terrible  contingency,  the  friends  who  would  or  might  be  kind  to 
them.  "  If  I  might  but  live  till  Edie  is  twenty ! "  was  the  silent 
prayer  that  followed.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  so  long  as  she 
did  live  she  would  be  unable  to  work.  This  frenzy  of  dread  was  but 
momentary.  Had  it  lasted,  so  sharp  and  poignant  was  it,  the  life 
which  was  so  important  might  have  been  put  in  jeopardy ;  but  for- 
tunately Mrs.  Severn's  mind  was  as  elastic  as  mind  could  be,  and  rose 
again  like  a  flower  after  the  heavy  foot  had  pressed  it  down.  Yet, 
Alice,— could  she  be  doing  injustice  to  Alice?  These  arguments 
had  without  doubt  made  a  certain  impression  upon  her.  Let  but 
this  summer  be  over,  she  said  to  herself.  It  would  be  time  enough 
certainly  when  the  child  was  seventeen,— one  more  year  of  sweet 
childhood  and  leisure,  and  undisturbed  girlish  peace.  And  then  the 
grateful  thought  came  back  upon  the  mother  of  Mr.  Rich's  commis- 
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sion  which  she  was  working  at,  and  her  year's  work  which  was 
secure.  Could  there  be  comfort  greater  than  that  thought  ?  And 
the  morrow  would  care  for  the  things  of  itself. 

While  such  discussions  went  on, — for  they  were  frequent, — Alice 
moved  about  the  house,  a  soft  domestic  spirit,  with  light  steps 
and  a  face  like  a  flower.  Every  day  it  became  more  like  a  flower. 
The  sweetness  expanded,  the  husks  of  the  lovely  blossom  opened, 
the  woman  came  gliding  noiselessly,  so  that  nobody  around  perceived 
it,  out  of  the  silken  bud  of  the  girl.  She  was  clever  at  her  needle,  as 
her  mother  had  boasted,  and  made  and  mended  with  the  homely 
natural  satisfaction  of  a  worker  who  is  conscious  of  working  well ; 
and  she  was  housekeeper,  and  managed  the  accounts,  and  ordered  the 
dinners,  proud  of  her  importance  and  the  duties  of  her  office  ;  and 
she  saw  the  children  put  to  bed,  and  heard  them  say  their  prayers. 
The  homeliest,  most  limited  life, — and  yet  what  could  the  world  give 
that  was  better  ?  Not  Nelly  Rich's  leisure  and  gaiety  and  luxury ; 
not  Mary  Westbury's  tedious  comforts  and  occupations.  Alice  for 
her  part  had  everything, — and  the  piano,  and  'the  talk  of  nights 
added  to  all.  And  yet  her  mind  was  not  undisturbed,  as  her  mother 
fondly  thought.  A  little  secret,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  point,  had 
sprung  into  being  in  the  virgin  heart ; — not  worth  calling  a  secret, — 
not  a  thing  at  all,  in  short, — only  a  murmur  of  soft,  musing  recollec- 
tions,— dreams  that  were  not  half  tangible  enough  to  be  called  hopes. 
As,  for  instance,  what  was  it  he  meant  when  their  eyes  met  that 
afternoon  as  she  played  to  him  ?  how  was  it  that  he  remembered  so 
well  every  time  he  had  seen  her, — even  her  dress,  he  said  ? — questions 
which  she  asked  and  then  retreated  from,  and  eluded,  and  played  with, 
and  returned  to  them  again.  And  would  he  go  to  India  ?  Would  he 
come  back  to  Fitzroy  Square  ?  So  misty  was  the  sphere  in  which  all 
this  passed  that  the  one  question  seemed  to  Alice  as  important  as  the 
other.  What  if  he  might  come  again  some  afternoon,  flushing  all  the 
fading  sky  with  new  tints  ?  What  if  he  should  go  away,  and  never 
be  heard  of  more  ?  All  this  was  in  the  child's  mind  when  her  mother 
resolved  that  this  summer  at  least  Alice  should  be  left  in  undisturbed 
peace.  The  old  story  repeated  itself,  as  everything  does  in  this 
world, — the  everlasting  tale  of  individual  identity,  of  isolation  and 
separation  of  nature  between  those  who  are  dearest  and  nearest  to  each 
other.  The  mother  would  have  given  her  life  cheerfully  for  her  child, 
but  could  no  more  see  into  that  child's  soul  than  if  she  had  been 
entirely  indifferent  to  her.  And  Alice,  the  most  loving  and  dutiful  of 
children,  went  sweetly  on  her  way,  shaping  out  her  own  individual  life, 
and  never  suspecting  in  that  any  treason  to  her  earliest  loves,  or  any 
possible  break  in  her  existence.  It  all  turned  on  the  point  whether  a 
young  Guardsman,  who, — with  all  kindness  towards  Frank  Benton 
be  it  said, — was  not  equal  to  either  Alice  or  her  mother,  should  call, 
or  should  not  call,  next  time  he  might  be  in  town.     Certainly  a 

i  2 
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very  trifling  matter,  and  almost  concluded  against  Alice  beforehand, 
as  may  have  been  perceived. 

I  cannot  take  it  upon  me  to  say  if  he  had  never  come  that  Alice 
would  have  broken  her  heart.  Her  heart  was  too  young,  too  fresh, 
too  visionary,  to  be  tragically  moved.  She  could  have  gone  on 
looking  for  him,  wondering  if  he  would  come,  quite  as  capable  of 
expecting  that  he  should  suddenly  appear  out  of  the  depths  of  India 
as  that  he  should  come  from  Boyalborough.  She  had  so  much  time 
to  spare  yet  before  beginning  life  for  herself  that  the  fanciful  delight 
of  wondering  what  he  meant  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  actually  more 
sweet  to  her  than  anything  tangible  could  have  been;  but  yet 
if  he  had  never  come  again,  a  pathetic  chord  would  have  sounded 
among  the  fresh  harmonies  of  her  being, — perhaps  a  deeper  note  than 
any  which  had  yet  been  awakened  in  her,  at  least  a  sadder  one. 
She  would  have  looked  for  him  and  grown  weary,  and  a  certain 
languor  and  melancholy  would  have  come  into  her  life.  Already  she 
had  more  pleasure  in  thinking  than  she  had  ever  been  known  to  have, 
— or  at  least  she  called  it  thinking, — and  would  sit  silent  for  hours 
wrapped  in  soft  dreams,  forgetting  to  talk,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
little  Edith,  and  wonder  of  Miss  Hadley,  who  was  the  sharpest 
observer  in  the  household,  and  guessed  what  it  all  meant.  But  still 
Alice  could  have  no  reason  to  complain  had  Frank  Benton  never  more 
made  his  appearance  in  the  Square.  She  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
complaining,  poor  child ;  she  would  have  sighed,  and  a  ray  of  light 
would  have  gone  out  of  her  life,  and  that  would  have  been  all ; — and 
she  had  so  many  rays  of  light  that  there  might  well  be  one  to  spare  I 

It  was  not  thus,  however,  that  things  turned  out.  Not  much 
more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  when  Frank  again  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Square.  He  had  not  said  much  to  himself  about  it. 
He  pretended  to  himself,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  sudden  thought, 
as  he  had  some  time  to  spare.  "One  might  as  well  go  and  bid 
them  good-bye,"  he  said  aloud,  the  better  to  persuade  himself  that 
it  was  purely  accidental. ,  He  had  seen  Montague,  and  had  all  but 
concluded  with  him  about  the  exchange,  though  he  had  still  been 
quite  doubtful  on  the  subject  when  he  came  up  to  town.  Yet 
the  sight  of  the  other  side,  and  the  reality  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  actual  discussion  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  done,  had  an  effect  upon 
him  which  nothing  else  had  yet  had.  It  was  made  at  once  into  a 
matter  of  fact  by  the  first  half-dozen  words  he  exchanged  with  Mon- 
tague of  the  200th.  And  now  it  was  all  but  settled,  whatever  other 
conclusions  might  follow.  The  suddenness  with  which  this  very 
serious  piece  of  business  had  been  concluded,  or  all  but  concluded, 
had  filled  Frank  with  a  certain  excitement.  He  did  not  know  how 
he  should  announce  it  at  home, — how  he  should  tell  it  to  his  friends. 
But  he  had  done  it.  No  doubt  his  mother  would  weep,  and  other 
eyes  would  look  on  him  reproachfully.    Not  that  any  eyes  had  a 
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right, — an  absolute  right, — to  reproach  him ;  but  still f   Frank's 

mind  had  been  very  much  agitated  and  beaten  about  for  some  days 
past.     That  interview  with  Nelly  had  been  hard  upon  him.     He  had 
not  said  all,  nor  nearly  all,  that  he  had  been  expected  to  say;  but 
still  he  had  said  something  which  had  drawn  the  indefinite  bond 
between  them  a  little  closer.     He  would  owe  to  her,  he  felt,  after 
what  had  passed,  some  sort  of  embarrassing  explanation   of   the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  all  at  once  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
choose  India  and  work,  instead  of  what  was  vaguely  called  his  good 
prospects  at  home.     These  good  prospects  he  knew,  and  everybody 
knew,  herself  included,  were, — Nelly  and  her  fifty  thousand  pounds ; 
and  it  would  be  as  much  as  saying,  "  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
you,1'  when  he  told  her  of  his  sudden  determination.     He  had  said 
nothing  about  going  to  India  in  that  last  interview.     On  the  contrary, 
he  had  been  rather  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  staying  at  home.     And 
now  he  would  have  to  explain  to  her  that  India  and  freedom  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  she  had,  even  when  backed  by  all  her 
advantages.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  intimation  to  make  ;  neither  was 
the  thought  pleasant  of  telling  his  mother,  who  would  have  still  more 
occasion  to  reproach  him.     "  Go  to  India,  when  you  might  have 
fifty  thousand  for  the  asking,  and  heaven  knows  how  much  more  t  " 
Mrs.  Benton  would  say ;  and  would  feel  herself  deeply  aggrieved  by 
her  son's  backsliding.     He  had  been  beguiled  into  all  this  by  the  talk 
of  Montague  of  the  200th,  and  his  own  errant,  foolish  inclinations. 
It  had  seemed  to  him  like  an  escape  from  himself,  and  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  chance; — but  it  was  terrible  to  contemplate  the 
immediate  results.     And  he  had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and  a  little 
music  had  always  so  good  an  effect  upon  him !    Besides,  it  would  not 
be  civil  to  go  away  without  taking  farewell  of  Laurie's  friends.     The 
200th  were  to  go  in  three  months.     There  would  be  little  further 
time  for  anything  but  the  business  of  his  outfit.     Frank  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  Square  with  the  resolution,  declared, — to  himself, — 
that  this  should  be  the  last  time.     He  would  see  them  once  more,  as 
civility  required,  and  then  all  would  be  over.     He  would  put  all  such 
nonsense  from  his  mind,  the  folly  of  thinking  of  either ; — for  was  it 
not  folly  to  entertain  such  an  idea  at  his  age  ? — and  go  away  and 
enjoy  his  freedom.     He  would  be  twenty-one  before  the  regiment  set 
8ail,  whieh  was  no  doubt  a  serious  age,  and  the  beginning  of  mature 
manhood ;  but  still  few  men  without  money  married  so  early.     And 
Frank  did  not  want  a  wife,  though  he  had  thus  got  himself  into  such 
difficulties  with  two  girls  at  once.     The  clear  course  was  evidently  to 
set  himself  free  from  such  premature  entanglements,  and  take  refuge 
m  distance  and  novelty,  and  rejoice  in  his  escape. 

By  what  strange  chance  it  was  that  the  padrona  should  have  gone 
out  that  special  afternoon,  taking  Miss  Hadley  with  her,  is  what  I 
never  could  explain.    Things  do  occur  so  sometimes  in  this  curious 
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world,  where  everything  happens  that  onght  not  to  happen.    Alice 
was  alone,  all  by  herself  in  that  shadowy,  silent  drawing-room.    It 
was  a  thing  which  did  not  occur  thrice  in  a  year.     And  lo !  Frank 
Benton's  visit  to  say  good-bye  must  happen  on  one  of  these  rare 
occasions  !      Alice  was  not  playing  when  he  was  ushered  in.     She 
was   sitting   at  work  close  to  the  piano,  though  that  too  was  not 
usual  to  her.      She  had  gone  in  with  the  intention  of  practising, 
bnt  the  charm  of  thinking  had  been  too  strong  for  her.     Even  her 
work  had   fallen  on  her  knee  in   the  soft,  profound  stillness  and 
loneliness  which  of  late  had  come  to  be  so  sweet  to  her.     She  was 
thinking  of  him,  asking  herself  once  more  those  sweet,  vague,  fanciful 
questions.      It  was  so  pleasant,  in  her  new  mood,  to  feel  herself 
all  alone,  free  to  think  as  she  pleased,  and  lose  herself  in  dreams  for 
a  whole,   long,   enchanted  afternoon.      And  just  at  that  moment, 
as  good  or  evil  fortune  decided,  Frank  Kenton  was  shown  into  the 
room.      He  himself  was  struck  dumb  by  the  chance,  as  well  as 
Alice.     She  looked  up  at  him,  poor  child,  with  absolute  consterna- 
tion.    "  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  mamma  is  out  t "  she  said  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  stir  and  flutter  of  her  heart  at  the  sight  of  him,  she  was 
quite  in  earnest  when  she  said  so.   Mamma  being  out,  however,  made 
all  the  difference  between  conscious  safety  and  calm  and  the  uneasy 
dread  which  she  could  not  explain.     What  was  she  afraid  of  ?    Alice 
could  not  answer  the  question.     Not  of  him,  certainly,  of  whom  she 
believed  every  good  under  heaven.     Of  herself,  then  ?    But  she  only 
repeated  her  little  outcry  of  regret,  and  could  give  no  reason  for  her 
shy  shrinking  and  fears. 

"Is  she?"  said  Frank;  "but  I  must  not  go  away,  must  I? — 
though  your  tone  seems  somehow  to  imply  it.  Let  me  stay  and  wait 
for  her.    I  have  come  to  say  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye  ?"  said  Alice,  faltering.  The  child  grew  cold  all  over 
in  a  moment,  as  if  a  chill  had  blown>  upon  her.  "  Are  you  really, 
really  going  to  India  after  all  ?  " 

"  After  all  ?  after  what  ?"  said  Frank  turning  upon  her  so  quickly 
that  she  had  no  time  to  think. 

"  Oh,  I  meant  after .  I  thought .  People  said .  But,  no, 

indeed ;  I  am  sure  I  never  believed  it,  Mr.  Benton ;  it  is  such  stupid 
talk ;  only  I  was  a  little  surprised,"  said  Alice,  recovering  herself. 
"  I  mean,  are  you  really  going  to  India, — after  all  ?" 

Frank  laughed.  He  was  at  no  loss  now  as  he  had  been  with  Nelly 
Bich.  "  I  see  that  is  what  you  mean,"  ho  said,  looking  at  her  with 
softened,  snining  eyes,  and  that  delicious  indulgence  for  her  youth 
and  simplicity  which  made  him  feel  himself  twice  a  man  ;  "  and  you 
may  say  after  all.  There  are  some  things  I  shall  be  glad  to  escape 
from,  and  there  are  other  things,"  said  Frank,  rising  and  going  close 
to  her,  "  there  are  other  things " 

He  did  not  mean  it,— certainly  he  did  not  mean  it, — any  more  than 
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he  had  meant  going  to  India,  when  he  came  up  that  morning  to  town 
to  talk  the  matter  over  in  a  vague,  general  way ;  but  somehow,  as  he 
stood  in  front  of  her,  leaning  over  the  high-backed  chair  on  which  she 
had  placed  her  work,  gazing  into  the  sweet  face  lifted  to  him,  which 
changed  colour  every  moment,  and  was  as  full  of  light  and  shade  as 
any  summer  sky,  a  sudden  sense  of  necessity  came  over  him.  Leave 
her  ? — Was  there  anybody  in  the  world  but  the  two  of  them  looking 
thus  at  each  other  ?  Did  anything  else  matter  in  comparison  ?  "  What 
is  the  use  of  making  any  pretences  ?"  cried  Frank ;  "  if  you  will  but 
come  with  me,  Alice,  going  to  India  will  be  like  going  to  heaven  ! " 

She  sat  and  gazod  at  him  with  consternation  and  wonder  and 
dismay ;  growing  pale  to  the  very  lips  ;  straining  her  wistful  eyes  to 
make  out  what  he  meant.  Was  he  mad  ?  What  was  he  thinking  of  ? 
"Go  with  you?"  she  faltered,  under  her  breath,  incapable  of  any 
expression  but  that  of  amaze.  Her  wondering  eyes  sank  under  his 
look,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat,  and  her  brow  to  throb.  The 
suggestion  shook  her  whole  being,  though  she  had  not  quite  fathomed 
what  it  meant.  And  then  the  crimson  colour  rose  like  a  sudden  flame, 
and  flew  over  all  her  face.  The  change,  the  trouble,  the  surprise, 
were  like  so  many  variations  in  the  sky,  and  they  combined  to  take 
from  the  young  lover  what  little  wits  he  had  left. 

"Would  it  be  so  dreadful?"  he  said,  bending  down  over  her. 
"  Alice,  just  you  and  I.  What  would  it  matter  where  we  were  so 
long  as  we  were  together  ?  I  know  it  would  matter  nothing  to  me. 
I  would  take  such  care  of  you.  I  should  be  as  happy  as  the  day  was 
tong.  I  want  nothing  but  to  have  you  by  me,  to  look  at  you,  and 
isten  to  you.  I  do  not  care  if  there  were  not  another  creature  in  the 
world,"  cried  the  youth,  "just  you  and  I !" 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  so  !  "  cried  Alice,  trembling  in  her  agitation  and 
astonishment.  "  Don't,  oh,  don't  t  You  must  not  t  How  could  I 
ever,  ever  leave  mamma  ?  " 

"  Then  it  is  not  me  you  object  to  ?  "  cried  the  lover,  in  triumph, 
taking  her  hands,  taking  herself  to  him  in  a  tender  delirium. 

This  was  how  it  came  about.  With  no  more  preparation  on  either 
side,  with  everything  against  it, — friends,  prudence,  fortune,  Nelly, — 
every  influence  you  could  conceive.  And  yet  they  did  it  without  any 
intention  of  doing  it, — on  the  mere  argument  of  being  left  for  half  an 
hour  alone  together.  True  it  took  more  than  half  an  hour  to  calm 
down  the  bewilderment  of  the  girl's  mind,  thus  launched  suddenly 
at  a  stroke  into  the  wide  waters  of  life.  She  looked  back  trembling 
upon  her  little  haven,  the  harbour  where  she  had  lain  so  quietly  a 
few  minutes  before.  But  we  can  never  go  back  those  few  minutes. 
The  thing  was  done,  and  nobody  in  the  world  could  be  more  sur- 
prised at  it  than  the  two  young,  rash,  happy  creatures  themselves, 
holding  each  other's  hands,  and  looking  into  each  other's  faces,  and 
asking  themselves, — Could  it  be  true  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

A   STRUGGLE. 

There  -  are  moments  in  life  which  are  so  sweet  as  to  light  up 
whole  weeks  of  gloom ;  and  there  are  moments  so  dreadful  as  to 
make  the  unfortunate  actors  in  them  tremble  at  the  recollection 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Such  a  moment  in  the  life  of  Frank 
Benton  was  that  in  which  he  suddenly  heard  the  padrona's  knock 
at  her  own  door.  He  had  been  as  happy  as  a  young  man  could 
be.  He  had  felt  himself  willing,  and  over  again  willing,  to  give 
up  everything  without  a  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  he  had 
won,  and  which  was,  he  said  to  himself,  of  everything  in  earth  and 
heaven  the  most  sweet.  This  he  had  said  to  himself  a  hundred  times 
over  as  he  hung  over  Alice  in  the  first  ecstasy  of  their  betrothal.  He 
could  not  imagine  how  he  ever  could  have  doubted.  Going  to  India 
would,  as  he  had  said,  be  going  to  heaven.  Where  he  went  she 
would  be  with  him.  He  should  have  her  all  to  himself,  free  from 
any  interference.  They  would  be  free  to  go  forth  together,  hand  in 
hand,  like  Adam  and  Eve.  What  was  any  advantage  the  world 
could  give  in  comparison  to  such  blessedness  ?  He  was  in  the  full 
flush  of  his  delight  when  that  awful  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

At  the  sound  of  it  Alice  started  too.  She  clung  to  him  first,  and 
then  she  shrank  from  him.  "  Oh,  it  is  mamma  1 "  she  cried,  with 
sudden  dismay.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  Frank  let  go  the  hand 
he  had  been  holding.  Nature  and  the  world  stood  still  in  deference 
to  the  extraordinary  crisis.  He  turned  his  face,  which  had  suddenly 
grown  pale,  to  the  door.  And  they  heard  her  talking  as  she  came  up 
the  stairs,  unconcerned,  laughing  as  if  nothing  had  happened t  "It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  Alice,"  she  said  audibly,  pausing  in  the  passage, 
at  the  dining-room  door.  And  Alice  shuddered  as  she  listened.  A 
surprise  !  If  the  padrona  could  but  know  what  a  terrible  surprise 
had  been  prepared  for  herself! 

And  then  she  came  in  upon  them,  smiling  and  blooming,  her  soft 
colour  heightened  by  a  little  fresh  breeze  that  was  blowing,  bright 
from  the  pleasant  unusual  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  "I 
am  sorry  you  did  not  come  with  us,  Alice,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not  so 
hot  as  we  thought  it  was.  Ah,  Mr.  Kenton !  "  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him.  Upon  what  tiny  issues  does  life  hang.  If  Alice  had 
not  thought  it  too  hot  to  go  out,  all  this  might  never  have  happened. 
And  the  mother  to  speak  of  it  so  lightly,  thinking  of  nothing  more 
important  than  the  walk,  ignorant  what  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
her  absence !  To  the  two  guilty  creatures  who  knew,  every  word 
was  an  additional  stab. 

"  I  came  up  again  to-day  about  the  same  business,"  said  Frank, 
faltering. 


Alice  bent  trembling  over  her  work. 
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Alice  bent  trembling  over  her  work,  and  said  nothing.  She  did 
not  go,  as  was  her  wont,  with  soft,  tender  hands,  to  untie  the  bonnet 
and  take  off  the  shawl,  taking  pride  in  her  office  as  "  mamma's 
maid/'  She  pnt  on  an  aspect  of  doable  diligence  over  her  work,  though 
her  hands  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  hold  her  needle. 

Even  Mrs.  Severn's  unsuspicious  nature  was  startled.  She  turned 
to  Miss  Hadley,  who  had  come  in  behind  her,  and  said,  half  in  dumb- 
show,  with  a  certain  impatience,  "  What  does  he  mean  by  coming  so 
often  ?" 

"No  good,"  answered  Miss  Hadley,  solemnly,  under  her  breath; 
which  laconic  utterance  amused  the  padrona  so  much,  that  her 
momentary  uneasiness  flew  away.  She  sat  down  smiling,  turning 
her  kind  face  upon  the  trembling  pair;  " Poor  Laurie's  brother! "  she 
said  to  herself.  That  was  argument  enough  for  tolerating  him  and 
showing  him  all  kindness. 

"Alice,  how  is  it  you  are  so  busy?"  she  said.  "I  think  you 
might  order  some  tea.  Though  it  is  not  so  very  hot,  it  is  pleasant 
to  get  into  the  shade.  I  hope  your  business  has  made  progress,  Mr. 
Benton,"  she  added,  politely.  As  the  padrona  looked  at  them  it 
became  slowly  apparent  to  her  that  something  was  wrong.    Alice  had 

not  liked  the  task  of  entertaining  a  stranger  all  by  herself;  or ! 

But  of  course  it  must  be  that.  It  was  ill-bred  of  him,  even  though 
he  was  Laurie' 8  brother,  to  insist  on  coming  in  when  there  was  nobody 
but  the  child  to  receive  him.  Mrs.  Severn  began  to  feel  uncharitably 
towards  the  young  man.  Alice  flushed  one  moment  and  the  next  was 
quite  pale.  She  was  reluctant  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  neglected  all  her 
usual  petits  soins.  When  she  had  to  get  up  to  obey  her  mother, 
it  was  with  a  shy  avoidance  of  her  look,  which  went  to  the  padrona' s 
heart.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  Was  she  ill  ?  Had  he  been 
rude  to  her  ?  But  that  was  impossible.  "  Is  there  anything  wrong, 
my  darling  ?  "  she  said,  half  rising  from  her  seat. 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma  1 "  said  Alice,  breathlessly,  in  a  fainting  voice. 

The  padrona  gave  Miss  Hadley  a  look  which  meant, — Go  and  see 
what  is  the  matter  ;  and  then  with  a  very  preoccupied  mind  turned 
towards  Frank  to  play  politeness  and  do  her  social  duties.  "  I  hope 
your  business  has  made  progress,"  she  repeated,  vaguely ;  and  then 
it  became  apparent  to  her  that  he  was  agitated  too. 

"  Yes,"  he  said;  and  then  he  came  forward  to  her  quite  pale  and 
with  an  air  of  mingled  supplication  and  alarm  which  filled  her  with 
the  profoundeat  bewilderment.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Severn,  forgive  us  !  "  he 
eried.  He  would  have  gone  down  on  his  knees  had  he  thought  that 
would  have  been  effectual ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  go  down  on  his 
knees.  He  stood  before  her  like  a  culprit  about  to  be  sentenced ;  and 
she  looked  at  him  with  eyes  in  which  alarm  and  suspicion  began  to 
glow.  There  was  something  wrong ;  but  even  now  the  mother  to 
whom  her  child  was  indeed  a  child  did  not  guess  what  it  was. 
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"  Us !  "  she  said ;  and  somehow  a  thought  of  Laurie  struck  into 
the  maze  of  her  thoughts.  He  could  not  have  done  anything,  pocr 
fellow,  in  his  exile,  to  call  for  forgiveness  in  this  passionate  way. 
"I  cannot  tell  what  you  mean/'  she  cried.  "What  have  I  to  forgive? 
And  who  are  the  sinners  ?  "  and  she  tried  to  laugh,  though  it  was  diffi- 
cult enough. 

"  Mrs.  Severn,"  he  said,  "  I  would  not,  believe  me,  have  taken 
advantage  of  your  absence, — not  willingly.  She  is  so  young.  1 
know  I  ought  to  have  spoken  to  you  first.  I  did  not  mean  it  when 
I  came " 

"  She  ?  "  cried  the  padrona  with  a  little  cry.  Not  yet  did  she  see 
what  it  was  ;  but  instinct  told  her  what  kind  of  a  trenchant  blow  web 
coming,  and  all  the  blood  seemed  to  rush  back  upon  her  heart. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  rising  into  the  calm  of  passion,  "  I  found  her 
all  by  herself.  And  I  loved  her  so !  From  that  first  moment  I  saw 
her, — when  you  called  her,  and  she  came  and  stood  there,"  he  cried, 
pointing  vaguely  at  the  door ;  "  and  I  had  come  to  tell  you  I  was 
going  away.  And  she  was  sorry.  It  all  came  upon  us  in  a  moment. 
How  could  I  help  telling  her  ?  I  loved  her  so  I  Forgive  me  for 
Alice's  sake." 

The  padrona  sat  gazing  at  him  for  some  moments  with  dilated  eyes ; 
then  suddenly  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  uttered  a  low,  moaning 
cry,  as  of  a  creature  in  pain.  All  at  once  it  had  come  upon  her  what 
it  meant.  Frank  standing  there,  full  of  anxiety,  yet  full  of  confidence, 
was  bewildered,  not  knowing  what  this  meant  in  reference  to  himself. 
But  the  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Severn  was  not  thinking  of  him,— had 
no  room  in  her  mind  for  him  at  that  terrible  moment.  It  was  her 
child  she  was  thinking  of, — Alice,  who  was  here  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  now  was  not  here,  and  could  never  again  be,  for  ever.  It  all 
burst  upon  her  in  an  instant, — not  anything  remediable,  as  a  thing 
might  be  which  was  independent  of  the  child's  own  will,  but  volun- 
tary, her  own  doing, — her  choice  !  Something  sung  and  buzzed  in 
her  ears ;  her  eyes  felt  hot  and  scorched  up ;  sharp  pulsations  of 
pain  came  into  her  temples.  "  My  child ! — my  baby ! — my  first-born !  ° 
she  said  to  herself.  It  was  as  if  the  earth  had  shaken  beneath  her 
feet,  and  the  house  had  crumbled  down  about  her.  Her  whole  fabric 
of  happiness  seemed  to  shrink  up ;  and  yet  it  was  not  so  much,— 
not  so  much  that  she  asked ; — not  anything  for  herself, — not  the  ease, 
the  comfort,  the  leisure,  the  pleasures,  so  many  had.  Was  she  not 
content,  more  than  content  to  work  late  and  early,  to  spare  herself 
in  nothing,  to  labour  with  both  hands,  as  it  were,  never  grudging. 
Only  her  children,  that  was  all  she  asked  to  have !  And  here  was 
the  first  of  her  children,  the  sweetest  of  all, — her  excellency  and  the 
beginning  of  her  strength,  her  companion  and  tender  consoler  and 
sweet  helper, — gone  1  She  gave  a  cry,  a  half-smothered  moan,  weh 
as  could  not  be  put  into  words.    And  all  this  time  Frank  ftofd 
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before  her,  pale,  somewhat  desperate,  bat  courageous,  knowing 
that  however  the  mother  might  be  against  him,  the  daughter  was 
for  him, — and  trusting  in  his  fate. 

When  the  padrona  at  last  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face  it 
struck  her  as  with  a  sense  of  offence  that  he  should  still  be  standing 
there.  Why  did  he,  a  stranger,  stand  and  gaze  at  her  misery  ?  What 
right  had  he  ?  And  then  she  remembered  that  it  was  this  boy  whom 
her  child  had  chosen  out  of  the  world,  to  give  up  her  home  for  him.  In 
her  heart,  at  that  moment,  the  padrona  hated  Frank.  She  raised  her 
head,  and  even  he,  though  he  had  no  love  in  his  eyes  to  enlighten 
him  respecting  the  changes  in  her  face,  saw  that  the  lines  were  drawn 
and  haggard,  the  colour  gone,  and  that. a  look  of  age  and  suffering 
had  fallen  upon  her.  But  she  commanded  herself.  She  spoke  after  a 
minute  with  an  effort.  "  Mr.  Benton,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter 
you  tell  me,"  she  said  ;  "  my  daughter  is  a  child,"  and  then  she  had 
to  stop  and  take  breath,  and  moisten  her  dry  lips.  "  She  is  too  young, 
—to  judge  what  is  best, — for  her  life.  And  so  are  you,"  she  added, 
looking  at  him  with  a  certain  pity  for  the  boy  who  was  so  young 
too,  and  Laurie's  brother  to  boot ;  "  you  are  both  too  young  to  know 
■what  you  are  doing."  "  You  should  not  have  disturbed  my  Alice ! "  she 
cried,  suddenly,  unable  to  keep  in  the  reproach.  "  Such  thoughts 
would  never  have  come  into  my  darling's  mind.  You  had  no  right 
to  disturb  my  child  ! " 

She  got  up  as  she  spoke  in  a  blaze  of  momentary  excitement, — 
anger,  grief's  twin  brother,  rising  sudden  into  the  place  of  grief.  She 
made  a  step  or  two  away  from  him,  and  began  to  collect  Alice's  work 
and  fold  it  up  with  her  trembling  hands,  turning  her  back  upon  him, 
as  if  this  sudden  piece  of  business  she  had  found  was  the  most 
important  matter  in  the  world.  Then  she  turned  round,  raising  her 
hand,  with  an  outburst  of  natural  eloquence.  "  She  was  only  a 
child,"  she  cried ;  "  as  much  a  child  as  when  she  sat  on  my  lap. 
She  had  not  a  thought  that  was  not  open  to  me.  I  have  worked  for 
her  almost  all  her  life,  watched  over  her,  nursed  her,  smiled  for 
her  when  my  heart  was  breaking, — and  all  in  a  moment,  for  a  young 
man's  vanity,  my  child  is  to  be  mine  no  longer.  Why  did  you  not 
come  to  me  fairly,  like  an  honest  enemy,  and  warn  me  what  you 
meant  to  do?" 

As  she  spoke,  standing  before  him  with  her  arm  lifted  in  uncon- 
scious action,  almost  towering  over  him  in  the  greatness  of  her  suffer- 
ing and  indignation,  Frank  stood  lost  in  astonishment.  Mothers,  so 
for  as  he  knew,  were  glad  to  get  their  daughters  off  their  hands. 
8nch  was  the  tradition  in  all  regions  he  had  e  7er  frequented.  He 
had  expected  difficulties,  no  doubt,  but  not  of  this  kind.  It  was  with 
a  certain  consternation  that  he  gazed  at  her,  asking  himself  what  it 
meant.  It  was  all  real,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  But  yet, — 
be  was  in  Fitzroy  Square.    It  was  not  a  duke's  daughter  he  had 
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ventured  on  engaging  to  himself,  but  a  humble  artist's,  who  everybody 
would  have  thought  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  her  child 
provided  for.  This  Frank  knew,  or,  at  least,  he  believed  he  knew, 
was  the  light  in  which  the  matter  would  have  been  regarded  by 
sensible  people.  And  he,  though  Belgravia  no  doubt  might  have 
scorned  him,  was  no  such  contemptible  match  for  the  daughter  of  the 
painter.  He  stood  surprised  and  discomfited,  not  knowing  how  to 
reply  to  a  woman  who  addressed  him  so  strangely.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  best  to  let  her  have  it  all  her  own  way,  and  exhaust  her  indigna- 
tion without  contradicting  or  opposing  her ;  but  then  the  passion  in 
her  face  moved  the  young  man. 

"  I  never  thought  of  conftng  as  an  enemy,"  he  said,  with  some 
heat.  "  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her.  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  that."  How  could  he  be  to  blame  ?  He  had  done  nought  in 
hate,  but  all  in  honour.  And  thus  the  mother  and  the  lover  stood 
confronting  each  other,  rivals  ;  but  in  a  conflict  which  for  one  of  them 
was  without  hope. 

Then  there  was  an  interval  of  silence, — a  truce  between  the 
foes.  Frank  mechanically  turned  over  and  over  the  books  which  lay 
on  a  little  table  against  which  he  was  leaning,  and  the  padrona  threw 
herself  into  her  chair  trembling  in  her  agitation.  Again  and  again 
her  lips  forced  themselves  to  speak,  but  the  effort  was  a  vain  one. 
She  had  not  the  heart  to  speak.  What  was  there  to  say  ?  If  Alice's 
heart  was  gone  from  her,  then  everything  was  gone.  It  was  not  as  in 
old  days,  when  she  could  have  forbidden  an.unsuitable  indulgence  with 
the  certainty  that  after  the  pain  of  the  first  few  minutes  the  smiles 
would  come  back,  the  little  heart  melt,  and  the  child  be  herself  again. 
Here  was  a  serious  trial  now,  and  the  padrona' s  heart  was  sick. 
She  sat,  not  even  looking  at  him,  with  her  head  turned  to  one  side, 
and  her  mind  full  of  bitter  thoughts.  This  silence  was  worse  than 
anything  for  Frank.  He  bore  it  as  long  as  he  could,  standing  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  expecting  the  verdict  which  was  to  come.  Then, 
as  she  did  not  speak,  he  summoned  up  all  his  courage.  He  made  a 
few  steps  forward,  so  as  to  bring  himself  before  her  eyes,  and  thus 
addressed  her,  with  as  much  steadiness  and  calm  as  he  could  com- 
mand ; — "  Mrs.  Severn,"  he  said,  "  could  you  not  put  yourself  in  my 
position  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  betray  myself.  I  meant  to  say  good- 
bye, and  go  away,  and  never  trouble  you  more.  But  she  was  sorry, 
God  bless  her !  She  looked  at  me,  and  pitied  me,  and  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  saying.  I  will  not  tell  you  a  lie,  and  say  I  regret,"  cried 
Frank,  with  excitement;  "but  I  will  say  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  the 
chance  of  speaking  to  you  first.  Surely,  surely,  you  will  not  refuse 
her  to  me  for  that ! "  • 

"Refuse  her  to  you!"  said  the  padrona,  with  an  unconscious 
contempt ;  "  refuse  her  to  you !  You  cannot  think  it  is  you  I  am 
thinking  of.    Oh,  young  man,  how  little  you  know !    There  is  the 
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sting  of  ft !  I  would  give  everything  I  have  in  the  world  she  had 
never  seen  you ;  but  you  make  me  work  out  my  own  sorrow.  Can 
you  believe  I  would  hesitate  a  moment  if  it  were  only  refusing  you  ?  " 
she  cried,  with  a  gesture  unconsciously  full  of  scorn,  throwing,  as  it 
were,  something  from  her.  Frank  had  never  been  spoken  to  in  such 
atone  before.  He  had  been  an  important  personage  at  Richmont. 
Not  so  would  his  prayer  have  been  received  there.  The  wounded 
amour  propre  of  his  youth  made  itself  felt  in  his  displeasure.  He 
went  to  the  nearest  window,  and  stood  staring  out  into  the  street, 
disgusted  with  himself,  and  half  disgusted,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
with  all  the  circumstances.  He  had  been  a  fool  in  thus  committing 
himself.  He  had  behaved  like  a  fool  in  every  way,  and  this  was  his 
reward ; — not  rejection  even,  but  scorn ! 

"  But  I  can't  refuse  her  anything ! "  the  padrona  said  with  a  sigh,  that 
came  out  of  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart.  There  was  the  sting  of  it. 
She  could  not  turn  away,  as  impulse  would  have  made  her,  the  lover 
whom  she  felt  to  be  her  enemy.  There  was  the  child  to  be  considered. 
It  was  no  plain  and  easy  matter  to  be  decided  upon  in  an  arbitrary 
way.  Fathers  and  mothers  have  refused  their  children's  wishes  before 
now  for  their  good.  Daughters  have  been  even  shut  up  in  their 
rooms,  starved,  imprisoned,  bullied  into  giving  up  the  undesirable 
suitor,  as  everybody  knows.  But  these  courses  were  not  open  to  the 
padrona.  She  could  no  more  have  stood  by  and  seen  her  child  suffer 
than  she  could  have  flown.  The  one  was  as  much  an  impossibility 
of  nature  as  the  other.  She  could  not  refuse  Alice  the  desire  of  her 
heart.  Oh,  gentle  heavens !  to  think  it  could  be  the  desire  of  that 
tender  creature's  heart  to  go  away  from  her  home  where  she  had  been 
cherished  since  ever  she  was  born, — from  her  mother,  who  had  loved 
and  shielded  her  for  all  her  sixteen  years, — away  to  the  end  of  the 
world  with  a  young  man,  whom  six  months  before  she  had  never  seen  !> 
And  she  not  a  woman  with  any  weariness  in  her  heart,  nor  a  girl  of 
adventurous  instincts,  curious  fcnd  longing  for  the  unknown,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  purest  womanly  domestic  child,  caring  little  about 
all  the  noises  of  the  great  world  without, — only  sixteen,  a  soft,  con- 
tented creature,  happy  in  all  the  little  business  of  her  limited  life ! 
There  was  the  wonder, — a  thing  not  'Mtew,  familiar  every  day ; — and 
yet  ever  miraculous,  a  wonder  and  a  portent  to  the  padrona,  as  if  it 
had  never  happened  before. 

It  was  just  then  that  Alice  came  faltering  into  the  room.  She  had 
cried  and  leaned  her  head  on  Miss  Hadley's  breast  when  she  was 
questioned  what  was  the  matter ;  but  she  would  not  tell  even  that 
faithful  friend  until  mamma  knew.  Her  faithful  friend  indeed  was  at 
no  great  loss.  Her  eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  make  up  the  lack  of 
all  suspicion  in  the  innocent  household.  She  divined  the  truth,  and 
she  also  divined  the  scene  that  must  be  going  on  in  the  drawing-room. 
"I  knew  this  was  what  would  come  of  it,"  she  allowed  herself  to  say, 
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— which  was  but  natural ;  and  she  led  Alice  back  to  the  door,  though 
it  was  against  her  will.  "  My  love,  these  two  will  never  agree  with- 
out yon/'  she  said,  and  stayed  outside  with  that  purest  self-denial 
of  the  secondary  spectator,  burning  with  curiosity  and  interest,  yet 
giving  way  to  the  chief  personages  concerned,  which  is  so  often  seen 
among  women.  She  would  not  even  go  into  the  dining-room,  where 
she  might  have  seen  or  heard  something,  but  stayed  outside  in  the 
passage,  having  carefully  closed  all  the  doors.  So  far  as  she  herself 
was  concerned,  Miss  Hadley  was  not  Frank's  enemy.  When  a  man 
spoke  out  she  respected  him,  as  she  always  said.  It  was  only  when 
he  shilly-shallied  that  she  had  a  contempt  for  him ;— and  to  have  one 
of  them  provided  for  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  matter.  Such,  taking 
Frank's  theory  of  what  was  proper  and  natural,  was  Miss  Hadley's 
way  of  thinking ;  but  she  knew  only  too  well  how  impracticable 
Mrs.  Severn  could  be. 

Alice  went  in  faltering,  changing  colour,  ready  to  sink  to  the 
ground  with  innocent  shame-facedness,  but  as  much  unaware  of  the 
struggle  going  on  in  her  mother's  mind  as  if  she  had  been  a  creature 
of  a  different  species.  When  she  had  made  a  few  steps  into  the  room, 
she  paused,  and  gave  a  quick  timid  glance  at  the  two,  who  were  both 
stirred  by  her  approach.  The  padrona  rose,  and  gazed  at  her  child, 
who  had  thus  left  her  side,  while  Frank  started  forward  to  place 
himself  by  her.  This  was  the  last  touch,  which  the  mother  could 
not  bear.  She  darted  to  Alice's  side,  put  him  away  with  her  hand, 
took  the  girl  into  her  arms,  and,  holding  her  fast,  gazed  into 
her  face.  "Alice,"  she  said,  "is  it  true?  Never  mind  any  one 
but  me.  Look  at  me, — at  your  mother,  Alice.  Tell  me  the  truth, — 
the  truth,  my  darling !  Can  it  be  ?  Bo  you  want  to  go  with  him, 
and  leave  us  all, — the  boys,  and  Edith,  and  all  that  love  you  ?  Is  it 
true?  Do  you  want  to  leave  me,  my  child?"  cried  the  mother,  in 
a  voice  of  anguish.  And  she  stood  holding  her  fast,  reading  the  answer 
before  it  came  in  her  eyes,  in  the  modulations  of  her  lips, — elevated 
to  such  a  height  of  passionate  feeling  as  she  had  never  known  before 
in  all  her  life. 

Nor  was  it  a  less  trial  for  the  young  inexperienced  creature,  knowing 
nothing  of  passion,  who  was  held  thus  in  the  grip  of  despair.  For- 
tunately, Alice  could  not  understand  the  full  force  of  the  tempest  in 
her  mother's  heart.  "  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  you  think  I  want  to 
leave  you?"  she  cried,  with  tears;  and  Frank,  listening,  felt  with  a 
pang  that  he  was  cast  aside.  Then  she  paused.  "  But  oh,  mamma, 
dear ! "  said  Alice,  with  a  soft,  pleading,  breathless  tone,  melodious 
like  the  cooing  of  a  dove, — "  oh,  mamma,  dear ! " — and  she  slid  her 
tender  arm  round  her  mother's  neck,  changing  her  attitude  to  one  of 
utter  supplication9 — "  you  have  Edie  and  the  boys,  and  my  dearest 

love  for  ever  and  ever.     And  he  has  nobody ;  and  he  says, Will 

you  only  hear  what  he  says  ?    It  is  not  fancy.    He  wants  me  mo&V' 
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It  was  not  more  than  a  minute  that  they  stood  thus  clinging 
together,  bnt  Frank  thought  it  an  hour.  He  was  left  out  of  the 
matter.  It  was  they  who  had  to  decide  a  question  so  momentous  to 
them.  And  then  he  became  aware  that  the  padrona  had  cast  her 
arms  round  her  child  to  support  herself,  and  was  weeping  wildly  upon 
Alice's  shoulder.  No  need  for  any  further  questions.  They  had 
changed  characters  for  the  moment.  The  girl's  slight  figure  tottered, 
swayed,  steadied  itself,  supporting  with  a  supreme  effort  the  weight 
of  the  mother's  yielding  and  anguish ;  and  Alice  gave  him  a  look  over 
that  burthen, — a  look  of  such  pain  and  sweetness  and  confidence,  that 
Frank's  heart  was  altogether  melted.  "  Look  what  I  have  to  bear, — 
what  I  have  to  give  up  for  you  1 "  it  seemed  to  say ; — a  pathetic 
glance ;  and  yet  there  was  in  it  the  triumph  of  the  new  love  rooting 
and  establishing  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

When  the  padrona  came  to  herself  she  called  Frank  Benton  to  her. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  fainted  or  become  unconscious ;  but  that, 
when  a  woman, — or  a  man  either  for  that  matter, — is  suddenly  called 
upon  to  sound  the  profoundest  depths  of  suffering  within  her, — or  his, 
—own  being,  a  mist  comes  upon  external  matters,  confusing  place  and 
fact,  and,  above  all,  time,  which  goes  fast  or  slow  according  to  our  con- 
sciousness. It  might  have  been  years,  so  far  as  she  could  tell,  since 
she  came  in  cheerfully  from  her  walk,  fearing  no  evil.  She  had  been 
engaged  in  some  awful  struggle  against  her  spiritual  enemies,  princi- 
palities and  powers,  such  as  she  had  never  yet  encountered ;  and  all 
unprepared,  unarmed  for  the  conflict !  She  came  to  herself,  lying 
back  in  her  chair  exhausted  as  if  with  an  illness,  without  strength 
enough  left  to  feel  the  full  force  of  any  calamity.  She  called  Frank 
Benton  to  her,  holding  out  her  hand.  "  Sit  down  here  and  let  me 
speak  to  you,"  she  said.  "  I  am  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say. 
And  I  will  listen, — but  not  now.  Such  a  thing  had  never  entered  into 
my  mind.  I  thought  the  child  was  safe  for  years.  I  thought  she 
was* all  mine, — my  consolation.  I  have  had  so  much  to  do,  it  seemed 
but  fair  I  should  have  a  consolation.  But  there  is  nothing  fair  in 
this  world.  And  now  it  is  you  who  have  her  heart,  and  not  me, — 
and  I  don't  know  you  even.  To  be  sure  you  are  Laurie's  brother. 
Mr.  Benton,  if  you  will  come  back  to  me  another  time,  when  I  have 
got  a  little  used  to  it,  I  will  hear  everything  you  have  to  say." 

"  Thanks !  "  said  Frank,  not  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  being 
utterly  confused  in  his  own  mind,  and  as  much  out  of  his  depth  in 
every  way  as  a  young  man  could  be.  And  he  would  have  taken  the 
band  she  held  out  to  him  in  token  of  amity, — but  Mrs.  Severn  was 
not  equal  to  any  such  signs  of  friendship. 

"  It  will  be  for  another  time,"  she  said,  sitting  upright  in  her  chair, 
and  drawing  back  a  little.  "  If  I  had  received  any  warning  ; — but 
you  have  only  met  two, — three  times ; — is  that  all?  "  she  said,  with 
a  sudden  spasm  in  her  voice. 
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"And  at  Bichmont,"  said  Frank,  divided  between  offence  and 
humility.     Alice  had  left  the  room  again,  and  the  two  were  alone. 

"  And  at  Richmont,"  the  padrona  repeated  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  I 
might  have  known.  But  you  don't  know  my  child,"  she  added  with 
sudden  energy.  "  You  have  seen  her  pretty  face  and  heard  her 
music,  and  it  is  those  yoii  care  for, — that  is  all.  And  there  are  others 
as  pretty,  and  who  play  as  well.     You  cannot  know  my  child." 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Severn,"  cried  Frank,  driven  wild  in  his  turn; 
"  I  have  loved  her  since  the  first  moment  I  saw  her  under  those 
curtains.  Was  it  my  doing?  I  was  listening  to  the  music,  not 
thinking  of  any  one ;  and  you  called  Alice,  and  she  came.  And  I 
have  been  struggling  against  it  ever  since.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  was  to  marry  money, — everybody  had  made  up  their  minds  to  it. 
I  was  to  have  a  rich  wife  and  give  up  India,  and  live  a  life  that  would 
suit  me  much  better  at  home.  That  is  the  truth.  And  I  tried, — 
tried  hard  to  carry  it  out.  But  I  had  seen  Alice,  and  I  could  not. 
To-day  when  I  came  I  meant  to  try  to  say  good-bye.  I  meant  it 
honestly,  upon  my  life.  And  that  other  girl  is  prettier,  if  you  will 
speak  so,"  cried  the  young  man  with  a  kind  of  brutality,  "  than 
Alice.     Judge  if  it  is  only  for  that " 

"Then  you  will  repent,"  said  the  padrona,  blazing  up  into  an 
inconsistent  jealousy  and  resentment.  "Believe  me,  Mr.  Benton, 
it  is  far  better  to  carry  out  your  intention,  and  leave  my  penniless 
girl  alone." 

The  young  man  started  up  with  a  muttered  oath.  The  moment  of 
passion  was  over,  but  that  of  mutual  exasperation  had  come.  The 
light  of  battle  kindled  in  the  padrona's  eyes.  She  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him  at  any  price  ;  and  yet, — inconsistent  woman, — 
though  she  hated  him  for  loving  Alice,  the  thought  that  he  had 
struggled  against  that  love,  the  thought  that  her  child  had  been  put 
in  competition  with  another,  set  her  all  a  flame.  "  By  he&ven,  you 
do  me  injustice  !  "  cried  Frank.  "  Why  will  you  misunderstand  what 
I  say  ?  Let  me  tell  you  everything  from  the  beginning.  Is  it  just 
to  judge  me  unheard  ?  I  am  Laurie's  brother,  whom  you  are  fond 
of ;  and  Alice  is  mine  as  well  as  yours.  She  has  no  doubt  of  me. 
Why  cannot  we  be  friends,  we  two  ?     I  should  be  your  son " 

"  It  must  be  for  another  time,"  said  the  padrona,  letting  her  voice 
relapse  into  languor. 

The  sense  of  exhaustion  had  been  thoroughly  real  when  she  ex- 
pressed it  before  ;  but  how,  it  must  be  allowed,  it  was  exasperating. 
The  elastic  soul  had  touched  the  ground,  and  rebounded  ever  so  little. 
But  she  had  rebounded  in  a  perverse,  and  not  an  amiable  way.  It 
was  not  the  calm  of  despair,  but  an  active  wretchedness  in  which 
there  was  hope.  And  Frank,  too,  got  set  on  edge,  as  she  was,  and 
left  the  house  with  but  one  soft  word  from  Alice  to  console  him  as 
he  went,  flaming  with  opposition  and  resentment.     He  could  tarn 
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the  tables  on  her  yet,  if  he  were  to  try.  He  could  make  her  regret 
her  interference,  if  he  would.  And  then  a  visionary  Alice  glided  into 
the  young  man's  imagination,  holding  out  her  soft  arms.  Vex  her 
because  her  mother  was  vexatious  to  him  ?  Ah,  no !  not  for  the 
world! 


CHAPTER  XLIT. 

EXCHANGED   INTO    THE   200TH. 

Frank  was  not  in  spirits  to  go  to  his  club,  or  anywhere  else,  after  the 
events  of  the  afternoon.  He  made  a  rush  for  the  train  instead,  thirst- 
ing for  the  quiet  of  his  quarters,  in  which,  at  least,  he  could  look 
himself  in,  and  be  free  from  intruders.  With  the  same  desire  for  soli- 
tude, he  ensconced  himself  as  usual  in  a  corner  of  a  railway  carriage, 
hoping  there,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  indulge  his  thoughts  in  peace. 
Bat  it  was  a  summer's  day,  not  yet  dark,  so  that  he  could  not  hide 
himself;  and  his  consternation  may  be  imagined  when,  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  he  heard  the-  voice  of  Mrs.  Rich  asking  for  the  Royal- 
borough  carriage.  "  Bless  us,  there  is  Mr.  Benton,  Nelly  l"  she  said, 
a  minute  after,  for  Frank  had  given  a  start  at  the  sound  of  her,  and 
probably  caught  her  eye  by  the  movement,  though  he  had  sunk  the 
next  minute  into  the  profoundest  shade.  But,  after  this,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  jump  out,  and  make  himself  useful  to  the 
ladies,  and  give  up  his  hoped-for  solitude.  Nelly,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  to  face  him  at  such  a  moment  t  To  Frank  it  seemed  as  if  fate 
were  against  him.  He  had  to  go  through  the  usual  round  of  saluta- 
tions, and  express  his  satisfaction  at  meeting  them,  while  all  the  time 
he  fretted  and  fumed.  It  was  not  even  as  if  they  had  been  three, 
which  is  a  safe  party.  Mrs.  Rich  had  a  companion,  a  lady  of 
about  her  own  age,  who  was  going  to  Richmont  with  them,  so  that 
Nelly  was  left  to  Frank.  Neither  her  mother  nor  she  thought  it  a 
bad  arrangement.  She  made  her  way  to  the  farther  window,  and 
seated  herself,  leaving  Frank  no  alternative  but  the  seat  beside  her. 
And  she  was  very  lively  and  full  of  animation, — a  bright,  smiling 
creature,  pleasant  to  look  upon.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
Frank's  feelings  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her,  with  a  gap  of  two 
vacant  seats  between  him  and  the  elder  ladies  at  the  other  side,  and 
the  noise  of  the  train  to  favour  a  tete-&-tete.  "  Gome  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  about,"  said  Nelly.  "  Are  you  always  running 
up  and  down  to  town,  you  idle  Guardsmen  ?  I  never  go  but  I  see 
heaps  of  you.     Tell  me  what  you  have  been  about." 

"  You  had  better  tell  me  what  you  have  beqn  about,"  said  Frank  ; 
"that  would  be  more  interesting.  Shopping?  or  picture-seeing? 
or, — oh,  I  perceive,  the  flower-show.     I  had  forgotten  that." 

"  You  were  not  there,"  said  Nelly,  quickly, — "for  I  looked.  There 
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was  Lord  Edgbaston,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more,  who  are 
always  to  be  seen  everywhere,— but  not  you." 

"  I  was  engaged  on  much  less  pleasant  business,"  said  Frank,  to 
whom  it  suddenly  occurred  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  tell 
some  portion  of  his  news.  It  could  not  be  told  too  soon,  especially 
considering  all  that  had  happened  since. 

"Less  pleasant!"  repeated  Nelly.  "They  are  very  slow  and 
stupid,  I  think,  unless  one  has  some  one  to  talk  to  one  likes.  As  for 
the  flowers,  one  can  see  them  anywhere.  I  had  Lord  Edgbaston, 
your  charming  friend,  Mr.  Benton  ;  and  he  was  not  lively .  I  don't 
suppose  his  talents  lie  in  the  way  of  talk." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Frank,  with  a  certain  tenderness, 
thinking  how  soon  he  should  have  left  all  these  pleasant  companions. 
His  heart  melted  to  them,  and  his  voice  took  a  lugubrious  tone. 

"  How  doleful  you  are ! "  cried  Nelly,  laughing ;  "  one  would  think 
you  were  going  to  cry.  What  has  been  going  on  ?  Tell  me ;  has  some 
one  been  unkind  ?  And  I  declare  you  are  quite  pale.  I  am  getting 
very  much  interested  ; — do  let  me  know." 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  will  be  at  all  interested  when  you  hear/' 
said  Frank,  with  a  certain  desperation.  "I  have  just  been  settling 
matters  about  my  exchange  into  the  200th.  They  are  to  sail  for 
India  in  three  months,  and  it  is  not  cheerful  work." 

"To  sail  for  India  in  three  months!"  said  Nelly.  The  change 
that  came  over  her  face  was  indescribable.  A  half-amused  incredulity, 
then  the  startled  pause,  with  which  she  might  have  said,  this  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  joke  about ;  and  then  consternation,  anger,  morti- 
fication. She  grew  pale,  and  then  brilliantly  crimson,  till  the  colour 
dyed  as  much  as  could  be  seen  of  her  clear,  dark  skin.  She  had  a 
right  to  look  at  him  with  eyes  of  keen  inquiry; — not  a  right  to 
interfere  or  find  fault, — but  yet  a  right  to  ask  the  question,  fie 
had  gone  so  far  that  she  had,  at  least,  that  claim. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  exquisite  discomfort,  such  as  would  have 
been  punishment  enough  for  worse  treachery  than  he  had  perpetrated. 
"  I  have  been  putting  it  off  and  wasting  my  time,  beguiled  by  plea- 
santer  things.  But  to-day  matters  became  urgent,  and  I  settled 
it.  I  could  delay  no  longer,"  he  said  with  apology  in  his  tone ;  "  it 
is  not  a  cheerful  piece  of  work,  as  I  say." 

Nelly  did  not  answer  a  word.  She  was  struck  dumb.  That  other 
day,  under  the  lime  trees,  he  had  certainly  said  not  a  word  about  India. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  said  all  which  the  opportunity  might  have  justified 
him  in  saying.  He  had  been  unsatisfactory,  and  had  made  a  very  pool 
use  of  the  opportunity.  But  still  he  had  not  so  much  as  hinted  at 
anything  which  could  explain  this.  She  sat  in  her  corner,  bending 
towards  him  a  little,  as  she  had  been  before  he  made  this  startling 
intimation.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Could  ho  intend  to  ask  her  to  go 
there  with  him  ?    Nelly's  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound  at  the  thought. 
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She  was  so  adventurous  and  eager  for  change  that  India  itself  would 
not  have  frightened  her.  Could  that  be  what  he  meant  ?  She  did 
not  change  her  position,  bat  sat  still,  turning  towards  him  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  a  certain  sharpness  of 
expectation  in  her  face.  The  idea  was  quite  new  and  startling,  but  it 
was  not  unpleasant.  She  waited,  with  a  tingling  in  her  ears,  a  sudden 
sense  of  quickened  pulsation  and  tightened  breath,  for  the  next  words 
he  should  say. 

But  at  that  moment  dumbness,  too,  fell  upon  Frank.  His  lips 
grew  dry ;  his  tongue  clave  to  his  mouth.  He  turned  a  little  away, 
and  began  to  play  unconsciously  with  the  little  cane  in  his  hand, 
flicking  his  boot  with  it.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  his  powers  of 
speech  were  exhausted  and  not  a  word  would  come.  If  only  there 
might  be  a  stoppage  at  some  station,  or  an  accident,  or  anything  1 
He  would  have  welcomed  any  incident  that  would  have  interrupted 
this  horrible  pause.  And  not  a  word  would  come  to  his  lips.  He 
tried  to  make  up  some  ordinary  question  about  the  flower-show, 
but  it  would  not  do.  He  sat  in  a  frightful  consciousness, — afraid 
to  look  at  her,  wondering  what  she  was  thinking  of  it,  how  she 
would  receive  it.  And  the  train  was  one  of  those  nice,  quick  express 
trains,  which  stop  only  at  Slowley  junction.  The  poor  young  fellow 
thought  he  would  have  gone  mad  with  that  awful  pause  and  stop- 
page of  talk,  and  the  everlasting  iron  murmur  and  clank  of  the 
wheels. 

It  was  full  five  minutes  before  any  one  spoke,  and  that  at  such  a 
time,  of  course,  seemed  as  a  year.  Then  it  was  Nelly  who  resumed  the 
conversation,  in  a  tone  clear  and  distinct,  with  a  modulation  of  con- 
tempt in  it  which  set  Frank's  nerves  on  edge.  "  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  cheerful  work,"  she  said ;  "  no  doubt  you  like  it  or  you 
would  not  have  done  it ;  but  it  is  sudden  surely,  Mr.  Benton  ?  " 
And  Frank,  who  did  not  look  at  her,  who  was  busy  still  with  his 
cane  and  his  boot,  felt  that  she  was  looking  steadily  at  him. 

And  he  was  aggravated  by  the  tone.  It  was  the  second  time  that 
afternoon  in  which  he  had  been  contemptuously  spoken  to ;— by  Mrs. 
Severn,  first  of  all,  who  had  certainly  no  right  to  do  it,  and  who  had 
taken  pains  to  make  him  understand  how  little  important  he  was  to 
her,  what  small  hesitation  she  would  have  had  in  cutting  him  off  from 
all  good  offices.  And  now  Nelly,  who  might  have  an  excuse,  adopted 
the  same  tone.  Naturally,  it  was  the  one  who  had  some  justification 
for  her  scorn  who  bore  the  brunt  of  both  offences.  He  looked  up  at 
her,  and  met  full,  as  she  had  not  expected  him  to  meet,  tho  look  of 
restrained  resentment,  indignation,  and  wounded  feeling  with  which 
she  regarded  him.  Though  he  was  in  the  wrong,  he  met  her  eyes 
with  more  fortitude  than  she  could  exercise  in  meeting  his.  He  it 
was  who  had  been  the  traitor,  and  therefore  he  took  the  upper  hand. 
"I  am  surprised  you  should  think  it  sudden,"  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes 
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upon  her  so  resolutely  that  Nelly's  could  not  bear  the  gaze.  "I 
have  been  in  negotiation  about  it  more  or  less  since  ever  I  knew 
you.  The  opportunity  has  been  sudden,  but  not  the  intention." 
Thus  the  man,  being  unmoved  by  anything  but  a  passing  compunc- 
tion which  he  had  overcome,  got  the  better  of  the  woman  whose 
heart  had  been  touched  ever  so  little.  He  looked  full  at  her,  and  he 
looked  her  down. 

"But  I  thought  you  had  changed  your  mind,"  said  Nelly,  softly, 
with  an  effort  to  preserve  her  calm. 

"  Oh  no,  never !  "  answered  Frank,  in  his  majestic  way.  And  then 
she  turned  her  face  round  to  the  window,  and  gazed  steadily  out.  It 
was  not  that  she  was  in  love  with  him, — not  much.  But  she  was  a 
girl  who  had  had  every  toy  she  ever  longed  for  in  all  her  life,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  she  was  denied.  She  turned  to  the  window, 
and  sudden  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes.  Her  own  impression  was 
that  she  was  struck  to  the  heart.  Her  lip  quivered ;  there  was  a 
painful  feeling  in  her  throat.  She  had  been  so  bright,  so  lively, 
so  full  of  enjoyment, — and  now  the  revulsion  came  I  But  she  was 
proud  enough  not  to  make  any  very  distinct  self-betrayal.  She  did 
not  mind  showing  him  that  she  was  offended.  Even  had  it  come  to 
a  little  outbreak  of  passion  and  tears,  she  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
very  much  minded.  But  all  she  did  now  was  to  turn  away  her  face. 
Turning  round  and  gazing  very  fixedly  out  of  a  window  after  a  short 
interval  of  very  lively  and  friendly  conversation,  is  a  sufficiently 
marked  sign  that  something  is  wrong.  But  Nelly  did  not  utter  any 
reproach.  He  had  faced  her,  and  intimated  to  her,  almost  in  so  many 
words,  that  it  was  a  matter  she  had  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  she 
accepted  the  intimation.  But  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  put 
an  amiable  face  upon  it,  as  so  many  girls  would  have  done.  She  had 
turned  almost  her  back  upon  him  before  they  got  to  Slowley,  where 
the  gorgeous  carriage  of  the  Riches, — much  the  most  splendid  in  the 
county,  with  a  coat  of  arms  as  big  as  a  soup-plate  upon  the  panel, — 
was  waiting  for  them.  And  when  Frank  got  out  and  gave  her  his  hand 
to  alight,  Nelly  sprang  past  him  without  taking  any  notice.  "  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Renton ;  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  before  you  go,"  she 
said,  without  looking  at  him.  Mrs.  Rich  thought  her  daughter  must 
be  out  of  her  senses  when  she  heard  the  news,  which  it  cost  Nelly  an 
effort  to  tell  with  composure.  She  had  lost  all  her  colour,  and  looked 
black,  and  pale,  and  gleaming,  and  dangerous,  when  the  Royalborough 
train  glided  on;  and  Mrs.  Rich,  after  an  affectionate  farewell  to 
Frank,  leisurely  ascended  into  her  carriage.  "  Have  you  quarrelled 
with  Frank  Renton,  my  dear  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  little  alarm. 

"  Oh  dear  no ! "  said  Nelly.  "  I  told  him  to  come  and  see  cs 
before  he  went  away." 

"Before  he  went  away!"  said  Mrs.  Rich,  surprised. 

"  Yes.    He  has  exchanged  into  the  200th,  and  they  axe  going  to 
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India,"  said  Nelly,  following  the  train,  as  it  swept  along  the  curves, 
with  an  eye  which  was  far  from  friendly.  And  Mrs.  Rich's  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  young  man  must  he  mad. 

Nor  must  it  he  supposed  that  Frank  Benton's  thoughts  were  parti* 
cularly  comfortable  as  he  pursued  his  way.  He  was  not  vain  enough 
to  be  gratified  by  Nelly's  mortification,  and  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact  that  he  had  not  behaved  quite  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  He  had  not  gone  any  great  length,  but  still  he  had  said  and  done 
enough  to  justify  these  kind  people  in  thinking  badly  of  him.  He 
had  made  them  an  ungracious  return  for  their  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness. And  when  they  should  come  to  know  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married  before  he  left,  and  that  it  was  Alice  Severn  who  was  to  be 
his  bride,  what  would  they  think  ?  Would  it  not  look  as  if  he  had 
gone  to  Richmont  and  pretended  to  pay  court  to  Nelly  for  the  sake  of 
their  visitor  ?  Would  it  not  be  supposed  that  both  he  and  his  inno- 
cent Alice  had  been  traitors ; — his  innocent  Alice,  to  whom  the  very 
thought  of  evil  was  unknown  ?  And  then  there  was  Alice's  mother, 
— though  she  did  not  like  him, — who  might  be  injured  by  this  mis- 
conception. Mr.  Rich  was  her  patron,  he  had  heard.  All  this  maze 
of  humiliating  contingencies  made  Frank  half  frantic.  He  was  angry 
with  Mrs.  Severn  for  being  a  painter, — angry  with  the  Riches  for 
buying  her  pictures, — angry  that  there  should  be  any  connection,  and 
that,  above' all,  a  connection  as  of  patron  and  dependant  between  the 
family  of  the  girl  he  might  have  married  and  that  of  the  girl  he  loved. 
Thinking  it  over,  his  very  soul  grew  sick  of  the  imbroglio.  If  he 
could  but  rush  up  to  town  and  take  his  Alice  to  church,  and  be  off  to 
India  the  very  same  day, — seeing  nobody,  making  explanations  to 
nobody, — that  was  the  only  way  of  managing  matters  which  could  be 
in  the  least  degree  satisfactory ;  and  that  was  impossible.  Mothers 
of  far  higher  pretensions  than  Mrs.  Severn  would,  he  knew,  have 
received  his  suit  much  less  cavalierly.  He  would  have  her  suscep- 
tibilities to  menager  as  well  as  those  of  everybody  else.  There  was 
not  a  point  in  the  whole  business,  except  Alice  herself,  upon  which  he 
could  look  with  the  least  satisfaction ;  and  indeed  it  said  a  great  deal 
for  Frank's  love  that  Alice  herself  retained  his  allegiance  unbroken 
through  it  all. 

Next  morning  Frank  hurried  over  to  Renton  at  an  hour  so  early,  as 
to  startle  himself  and  everybody  concerned.  He  met  his  cousin  Mary 
as  she  made  her  habitual  round  of  the  flower-beds  before  breakfast. 
It  had  always  been  hard  work  to  get  him  to  be  ready  for  breakfast  at 
all,  not  to  speak  of  sauntering  in  the  garden.  And  yet  he  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Royalborough.  Mary  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with 
a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Is  it  you,  Frank,  or  your  double  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  amaze.  "  It 
does  not  seem  possible  it  can  be  you." 

44 1  wish  I  had  a  double  who  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  do  half  my 
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work  for  me,"  said  Frank,  dolefully.  "  It  is  me,  worse  lack !  and  if 
you  don't  stand  my  friend,  Mary,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 

•*  Of  course  I  will  stand  your  friend.  But,  Frank,  what  is  it?" 
cried  Mary,  gliding  her  arm  within  his  with  sisterly  confidence.  And 
he  took  breath  for  a  few  minutes  without  saying  a  word,  leading  her 
from  the  front  of  the  house  out  of  sight  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  onco,"  he  said,  after  this  pause.  "  I 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  have  settled  all  about  my  exchange, 
and  I  am  going  to  India  in  three  months." 

"  To  India !  "  said  Mary.  But  she  had  a  brother  in  India,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  quite  so  appalling  to  her  as  Frank  expected  it  to  J 

be.  She  made  a  little  pause,  however,  and  then  she  said,  "Poor 
godmamma !  "  with  as  much  feeling  as  he  could  desire.  ; 

"  Well,"  said  Frank ;  "  could  I  help  it  ?   It  is  my  father  you  must  \ 

blame.    How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  I  could  get  on  in  the  most  ; 

expensive  regiment  in  the  service  after  what  has  happened  ?    It  was  ; 

my  duty  to  do  something,  and  this  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do." 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  Frank;  I  only  said,  '  Poor  godmamma!' 
She  will  feel  it  so,"  said  Mary ;  "  especially  after  what  you  gave  us 
to  understand  last  time,  that — that  there  might  be  another  way "  j 

"  That  was  folly,"  said  Frank,  hotly ;  and  then  he  added  with  | 

humility,  "  but  I  have  not  told  you  half  all.    You  must  do  more  for  I 

me  yet.    Mary,  I  am  going  to  get  married  before  I  go."  \ 

"  To  get  married  i "  Mary  repeated  with  a  start ;  and  then  she  j 

clasped  his  arm  tight  with  both  her  hands,  and  looked  up  joyfully  in 
his  face.     "Then  you  must  have  been  fond  of  her  after  all,"  she  * 

cried.  "  It  was  not  her  money  you  were  thinking  of.  Oh,  Frank  t 
don't  be  angry.  It  made  me  so  unhappy  to  think  you  were  going  to 
marry  her  for  her  money." 

"  Good  heavens !  this  girl  will  drive  me  mad ! "  cried  Frank. 
"  What  nonsense  are  you  thinking  of  now  ?  Money  i  She  has  not  a 
penny,  and  you  never  heard  of  her  in  your  life." 

"  It  is  not  Nelly  Rich,  then  ?  "  said  Mary,  faltering  and  withdrawing 
the  clasping  hands  from  his  arm. 

"  Nelly  Rich  !  that  was  all  your  own  invention,  and  my  mother's," 
said  Frank, — "  not  mine.  I  said  she  would  have  suited  Laurie.  If 
you  chose  to  make  up  a  story,  that  was  not  my  mult." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this,  for  Mary  remembered  but  too  dis- 
tinctly the  conversation  about  Nelly,  and  could  not  acknowledge  that 
the  story  was  of  her  invention.  But  she  could  hold  her  tongue,  and 
did  so  steadily,  making  no  remark,  which  Frank  felt  was  as  great  an 
injury  to  him  as  if  she  had  enlarged  on  the  subject.  Ho  went  along 
under  the  trees,  quickening  his  pace  in  his  agitation,  without  much 
thought  of  Mary,  who  bad  to  change  her  steps  two  or  three  times  to 
keep  up  with  him. 
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"I  suppose  yon  have  no  further  curiosity,"  he  said  at  length; 
"  you  don't  want  to  know  who  it  really  is." 

"  Yes,  Frank, — when  you  will  tell  me,"  said  Mary,  holding  her 
ground. 

"  You  are  very  provoking,"  said  her  cousin ; — "  if  it  were  not 
that  I  had  such  need  of  you  t  You  should  not  aggravate  a  poor 
fellow  that  throws  himself  as  it  were  on  your  assistance ; — I  will  tell 
you  who  it  is  whether  you  care  to  hear  or  no.  It  is  Alice  Severn, — 
Mrs.  Severn's  daughter,  who  was  Laurie's  great  friend." 

"  Laurie  again !  "  said  Mary,  amazed, — "  Mrs.  Severn  !  Are  we 
never  to  have  an  end  of  Laurie's  friends  ?  You  told  me  she  had  no 
daughters.  You  said  something  about  a  little  girl.  Ah,  Frank !  I 
am  afraid  it  is  some  widow  coquette  that  first  made  a  victim  of  Laurie 
and  now  has  done  the  same  to  you.  I  knew  there  was  something 
mysterious  about  his  going  away." 

"  I  wish  you  would  talk  of  things  you  understand,"  said  Frank, 
indignantly.  "  Alice  is  only  sixteen.  She  is,  I  believe,  the  purest, 
simplest  creature  that  ever  lived.  As  for  Laurie,  she  was  a  child  to 
him ; — he  treated  her  like  a  child." 

"  Sixteen  I  Of  course  she  is  only  a  child,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Severn  the  painter !     Frank,  you  must  be  mad." 

"  I  think  I  shall  be,  unless  you  help  me,"  said  the  young  soldier. 
"Her  mother  is  furious  against  me,  Mary;  and  so  will  my  own 
mother  be,  I  suppose.  But  what  does  it  matter  when  we  are  going 
to  India  ?  We  shall  be  able  to  live  on  what  we  have.  She  has  no 
expensive  tastes,  nor  have  I." 

"You, — no  expensive  tastes?"  cried  Mary.  "Oh,  Frank  I  do 
pause  and  think.  I  did  not  care  for  Nelly  Rich,  but  this  is  far  worse. 
Kelly  Rich  was  of  no  family,  but  she  had  money ;  whereas  this  girl 

"  The  creature  I  love  best  in  the  world,"  said  Frank,  interrupting 
her  hastily,  with  a  sudden  glow  upon  his  face.  "  It  is  of  no  use 
speaking.  If  I  have  to  give  up  mother,  and  home,  and  friends,  and 
all  I  have  in  the  world,  I  shall  still  have  Alice, — and  Alice  means 
everything.  It  is  because  you  don't  know  her.  But  I  tell  you  there 
never  was  any  one  like  her.  And,  Mary,  if  you  don't  stand  by  us, 
I  will  throw  up  everything  else  I  care  for  in  the  world." 

"  But  not  her  ?  "  asked  his  cousin,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  Never  her  !  "  cried  the  young  man.  "  Give  up  my  Alice !  Not 
for  twenty  mothers  t  I  don't  mind  what  people  choose  to  say.  We 
are  going  to  India,  and  it  will  not  matter  to  us, — nor  your  objections, 
nor  mamma's  objections,  nor  anything  in  the  world.  She  shall  go 
with  me  if  I  run  away  with  her.     You  understand  me  now  ?  " 

"  Is  she  the  kind  of  girl  to  run  away  with  you  t "  said  Mary,  still 
looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  with  a  little  outburst  of  impatience,  "  I  wish 
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she  were.  You  may  think  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  me  to  put  myself 
at  that  woman's  feet,  and  plead  as  if  I  were  a  beggar.  And  she 
hates  me;  bat  Alice  stands  fast,  bless  her!  And  her  mother  can 
refuse  her  nothing,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  breath  of  satisfaction. 
He  was  flushed  and  excited  with  his  story.  Mary  had  never  seen 
him  look  so  manful,  so  bright,  and  full  of  energy.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  ; — that  was  something  gained,  at  least. 

And  then  there  was  another  pause.  Mary  did  not  know  how  to 
reply.  Frank  was  in  love,  and  that  was  a  great,  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation in  his  favour.  But  this  Alice,  this  creature  of  sixteen,  a 
girl  altogether  out  of  his  sphere  i  It  was  impossible  for  his  cousin, 
brought  up  in  the  prejudices  of  her  class,  not  to  feel  that  there  must 
have  been  some  "  artfulness,11  some  design  upon  the  innocent  young 
Guardsman,  some  triumphant  scheme,  to  lead  away  so  guileless  a 
member  of  society ;  and  what  if  it  were  the  same  scheme  which  had 
wounded  Laurie  too,  and  sent  him  away  with,  perhaps,  a  broken 
heart !  Such  were  Mary's  thoughts  as  she  listened.  And  what  could 
she  do?  Make  herself  a  party  to  this  artful  plan?  Countenance 
the  girl,  and  help  Frank  to  ruin  himself  ?  How  could  she  do  it  ?  And 
there  were  all  the  speculations  about  Nelly  Rich  which  had  thus  fallen 
to  the  ground, — and  all  her  godmother's  hopes  of  the  money  Frank 
was  to  marry  t  Her  mind  was  full  of  perplexity.  "  I  do  not  see 
what  I  can  do,"  she  said,  faltering.  "  I  don't  understand  it  at  all. 
There  was  first,  Miss  Rich,  and  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  that ; 
and  now,  all  at  once,  it  turns  out  not  to  be  Miss  Rich,  but  a  girl  no 
one  ever  heard  of.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  Frank.  How 
can  I  stand  your  friend  ?  You  are  scarcely  one-and-twenty.  You 
don't  want  a  wife  at  all,  that  I  can  see ;  and  going  to  India  too  t 
And  a  girl  of  sixteen  t  I  think  you  are  quite  unreasonable.  As 
for  poor  godmamma,  I  don't  know  how  she  is  to  bear  it.  I  see 
nothing  but  folly  in  it  myself,  and  what  can  I  say  ?  " 

Frank  made  no  answer.  He  turned  with  her  towards  the  house, 
from  which,  some  time  before,  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  the 
breakfast  bell.  The  old  butler  stood  at  the  window  with  his  napkin 
in  his  hand,  looking  anxiously  about  the  flower-garden  for  Miss  Mary, 
and  much  puzzled  to  divine  whose  was  the  figure  which  he  saw  in  the 
distance  by  her  side.  Mary  had  dropped  her  cousin's  arm.  and  the 
two  walked  onward,  side  by  side,  like  people  who  have  quarrelled, 
or  between  whom,  at  least,  some  difficulty  has  arisen.  "  My  mother 
does  not  get  up  to  breakfast?"  Frank  had  said,  and  Mary  had 
answered  "  No,"  and  they  had  gone  on  again  without  further  com- 
munication. But  yet  Frank  was  not  so  cast  down  as  he  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be.  He  was  sure  of  Mary,  though  Mary  was  so 
doubtful  of  him.  When  they  sat  down  together  to  breakfast  in  the 
sunshiny  quiet  of  the  great  brown  dining-room,  they  went  over  and 
over  the  subject  again,  and  yet  again.    Frank  was  not  aware  that  ha 
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had  any  skill  in  description,  but,  all  unawares,  be  placed  before  bis 
cousin  such  a  picture  of  Alice  and  ber  curls  as  touched  Mary  West- 
bury's  heart.  "  If  my  mother  once  beard  ber  play,  she  would  never 
ask  another  question,"  Frank  said,  in  his  simplicity ;  and  be  confided 
to  Mary  more  of  bis  troubles  in  respect  to  Nelly  Rich  than  he  had 
ever  thought  to  tell.  "It  is  a  sneaking  sort  of  thing  for  a  man  to 
say,"  Frank  admitted,  with  a  flush  on  his  face,  "  but  it  wasn't  all  my 
doing.  I  declare  I  thought  old  Rich  meant  to  offer  ber  to  me  the 
first  hour  I  was  in  the  bouse.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it 
myself.  And  I  met  her  to-day,  Mary,  and  told  ber  plainly  I  was 
going  to  India.  She  is  sharp  enough.  You  may  be  sure  a  fellow 
would  never  need  to  make  long  explanations  to  her." 

"And  did  she  understand  this  too?"  said  Mary,  from  her  judicial 
seat. 

"  No,  by  Jove,  I  could  not  tell  ber  that,"  said  Frank.  "  That  is  the 
worst  of  it.  They  will  think  it  was  all  made  up  then,  and  that  Alice 
and  I  were  laughing  at  them.  They  are  sure  to  think  that,  but  it  is 
not  true.  Such  an  idea  had  never  come  into  her  innocent  head;  and 
as  for  me,  I  tried  never  to  look  at  ber,  never  to  speak  to  her,  to  think 
of  Nelly  only, — like  a  cur, — for  her  money,"  said  Frank,  with  a  novel 
fervour  of  self-disgust.  "  And  she's  not  a  bad  sort  of  girl,  I  can  tell 
you,  Mary.     I'd  like  ber  to  know  there  was  no  treachery  meant." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  so  much  feeling,  at  least,"  said  Mary,  the 
Mentor,  looking  at  him  with  more  charitable  eyes. 

" Ob,  feeling !"  cried  Frank,  "I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of 
feeling.  And  then  there  is  her  mother.  She  will  consent  for  Alice's 
sake ;  but  she  hates  me.  And  mamma  will  go  out  of  ber  senses, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  young  man,  disconsolately.  He  looked  so  dis- 
couraged, so  anxious,  so  boyish,  amid  all  the  serious  complications 
he  had  gathered  round  him,  that  it  was  all  Mary  Westbury  could  do 
to  restrain  a  momentary  laugh.  And  yet  there  were  few  cases  less 
laughable  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  To  be  sure,  there  always 
remained  the  question, — a  question  which  every  sensible  person 
might  ask, — Why  was  it  needful  that  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty 
and  a  girl  of  sixteen  should  marry  at  all  ?  Seven  years  later  would 
be  quite  time  enough.  They  had  set  their  hearts  upon  it ;  but  why 
should  they  more  than  other  people  have  the  desire  of  their  hearts  ? 
Mary,  for  ber  own  part,  bad  set  her  heart  repeatedly  on  things  that 
had  not  come,  and  were  very  unlikely  to  come  to  her.  And  why 
Frank  and  bis  Alice  should  have  their  will  at  once  out  of  hand  she 
could  not  see.  But  after  all,  it  might  be  the  best  way  of  cutting 
the  knot.  It  was  better  in  ber  opinion  that  be  should  marry  any 
how  for  love,  than  in  the  most  favourable  way  for  wealth.  And 
before  Frank  quitted  Ronton,  Mary  had  undertaken  this  all  but  im- 
possible task. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

WHAT   IT   COSTS   TO   HAVE   ONE'S   WAY. 

Space  forbids  the  historian  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  Mary  had  to  encounter  in  her  benevolent  undertaking. 
By  Frank's  urgent  desire, — for  his  courage  had  altogether  failed  him, 
— nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  till  he  was  gone ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  very  uncomfortable  day,  in  which  even  Mrs.  Benton 
perceived  that  there  was  something  more  going  on  than  was  revealed 
to  her.  "  What  are  you  always  talking  to  Frank  about  ?"  she  said, 
pettishly.  "  I  never  turn  my  head  but  I  find  you  whispering,  or 
telegraphing,  or  something.  If  there  is  anything  I  ought  to  know, 
let  me  know  it." 

"Wait  a  little,— only  wait  a  little,  dear  godmamma,"  Mary  an- 
swered, pleading ;  and  then,  when  the  hero  was  gone,  the  tale  was 
told. 

"  Going  to  India, — going  to  be  married  I "  said  Mrs.  Benton,  in  her 
bewilderment ;  "  but  why  should  he  go  to  India  if  he  marries  ?  Of 
course  he  will  be  provided  for  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  that.  Or 
why  should  he  marry  if  he  goes  to  India  ? — one  thing  is  bad  enough. 
Is  he  out  of  his  senses  ?  Fifty  thousand  pounds  will  give  them,  at 
least,  two  thousand  a  year." 

"  But,  godmamma,  you  are  making  a  mistake,"  said  Mary.  "  It 
is  not  Miss  Rich,  Frank  is  going  to  marry.  It  is  a  young  lady, — 
whom  he  met  at  Bichmont." 

"  Not  Miss  Rich  I "  said  Mrs.  Benton.  "  Another  girl !  The  boy 
must  be  mad  to  go  on  making  acquaintance  with  such  people.  And 
how  much  has  she  ?  "  the  mother  added,  with  plaintive  submission  to 
a  hard  fate,  folding  her  patient  hands. 

Mary,  thus  driven  to  the  last  admission  of  all,  grew  quite  pale, 
but  made  a  brave  stand  for  her  client.  "  Oh,  godmamma,"  she  oried, 
"  you  must  not  be  hard  upon  him.  He  is  so  young ;  and  isn't  it 
better  he  should  marry  her  because  he  loves  her  than  because  she  is 
rich  ?     She  has  not  a  penny,  he  says." 

When  this  awful  revelation  was  made,  Mrs.  Benton  was  excited  to 
the  length  of  positive  passion.  Words  failed  her  at  first.  Her  eyes, 
though  they  were  worn-out  eyes,  retaining  little  lustre,  flashed  fire. 
Her  faded  cheeks  grew  red.  She  was  inarticulate  in  her  rage  and  in- 
dignation. It  was  Mary  who  received  the  first  brunt  of  the  onslaught, 
for  encouraging  a  foolish  boy  in  such  nonsense,  and  for  taking  it 
upon  her  to  defend  him  against  all  who  wished  him  well.  You  would 
have  thought  it  was  Mary  who  had  inspired  him  with  this  mad  fancy, 
put  it  in  his  head,  encouraged  him  in  it,  urged  him  to  commit  it,  and 
compromise  himself  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous,  steady,  invariable 
opposition  of  "  all  who  wished  him  well."     The  poor  lady  made  her- 
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self  quite  ill  with  indignation,  and  bad  to  be  taken  to  bed,  and 
comforted  with  more  tonics  and  arrowroot  than  ovor.  She  lay  there 
moaning  all  the  evening,  refusing  to  allow  poor  Mary  to  read  to  her, 
or  to  perform  any  of  her  usual  ministrations.  If  it  had  not  been 
that  Frank  had  left  his  boat,  having  himself  returned  to  Royal- 
borough  by  the  railroad,  and  thus  afforded  Mary  the  opportunity  of 
getting  easily  across  the  river,  and  running  all  the  way  to  the  Cottage 
to  be  comforted  by  her  mother  for  half  an  hour  before  returning 
to  her  charge,  1  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  her.  Mrs. 
Westbury  did  not  look  tho  sort  of  woman  to  seek  comfort  from,  but 
she  was  Mary's  mother,  which  makes  all  the  difference,  and  she 
had  never  got  over  her  compunction  about  her  nephews.  This 
trial  they  were  all  going  through  was  her  doing,  and  though  she 
sympathised  much  more  with  her  sister-in-law  than  with  Frank  in  the 
present  case,  she  was  not  without  a  certain  pity  for  the  boy.  "  He 
must  be  mad,"  she  said ;  "  but  if  it  can't  be  put  a  stop  to,  it  must 
be  put  up  with ;  and  your  aunt  will  have  got  a  little  used  to  it  by 
to-morrow."  Thus  comforted  Mary  went  back,  not  without  a  little 
wondering  comparison  in  her  own  mind  between  the  people  who  could 
do  rash  things  and  have  their  will,  and  those  who  had  "  to  put  up 
with  "  everything  that  might  chance  to  come  in  their  way,  and  never  had 
it  in  their  power  to  please  themselves.  She  was  a  very  good  girl,  full 
oi  womanly  kindness  and  charity ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
dose  attendance  upon  a  weariful  invalid  like  her  aunt,  not  ill  enough 
to  move  any  depth  of  sympathy,  but  requiring  perpetual  petits 
soins,  and  endless  consideration  in  every  detail  of  life,  was  a  kind  of 
existence  to  be  chosen  by  a  lively  girl  of  twenty.  Poor  Mary  was  the 
scapegoat  and  ransom  for  the  sins  of  her  family.  The  three  "  Benton 
boys  "  were  all  going  away  on  their  own  courses,  comforting  themselves 
about  their  mother, — when  they  thought  of  her  at  all, — by  the  reflection 
that  Mary  was  with  her.  They  could  go  away,  but  Mary  could  not 
budge.  It  was  rather  hard,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it.  And  that 
Frank,  not  three  months  older  than  herself,  should  marry  and  set  out 
in  life,  and  go  blithely  off  to  all  the  novelty  and  all  the  brightness, 
and  no  one  have  any  power  to  stop  him ;  while  she  stayed  at  home, 
making  excuses  for  him,  and  doing  duty  for  all  three  t  Mary  was  a 
comfortable  kind  of  young  woman,  and  went  into  no  hysterics  over 
her  fate ;  neither  did  she  rave  to  herself  about  the  awful  blank  of 
routine  and  the  want  of  excitement  in  her  life.  But  she  did  feel  a 
little  envy  of  Frank,  and  pity  for  herself,  as  she  glided  across  the 
silvery  river  in  the  summer  twilight.  Doing  must  be  a  pleasanter 
thing  than  "  putting  up  with,"  even  to  a  philosophical  mind. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Benton  had  got  a  little  used  to  it.  She  exerted 
herself  to  the  unusual  extent  of  writing  Frank  a  letter,  conjuring  him 
by  all  his  gods  to  repent  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  to  return  to  the  paths 
of  common  sense  and  discretion ;  and  when  she  had  done  this,  she 
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called  Mary  to  her,  and  asked  a  hundred  questions  about  "  the  girl." 
"  Her  mother  was  one  of  Laurie's  great  friends,"  Mary  said,  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"  All  the  doubtful  people  one  knows  of  seem  to  be  Laurie's  friends," 
said  his  mother,  pathetically.  And  thus  the  crisis  was  over  at  Renton, 
for  the  moment  at  least. 

At  Richmont,  however,  affairs  took  a  much  more  serious  turn  when 
the  whole  truth  was  known.  Nelly's  intimation  that  Frank  was  going 
to  India  had  not  very  much  affected  that  sanguine  household.  "  It 
will  bring  things  to  a  point,"  Mrs.  Rich  had  said  to  her  husband. 
"  He  has  done  it  in  some  little  spirit  of  independence,  not  to  be 
obliged  to  his  wife,  you  know ;  but  if  he  comes  to  an  understanding 
with  Nelly,  we'll  make  him  exchange  again." 

"  Ah !  if  he  comes  to  an  understanding  with  Nelly.  But  she  shall 
never  go  to  India  with  him,"  said  the  father.  "  No  young  fellow  shall 
blow  hot  and  cold  with  my  daughter.  I'd  have  done  with  him  at  once." 

"  Nonsense  t  It  has  been  some  little  tiff  between  them,"  said  the 
more  genial  woman.  And  even  Nelly  got  by  degrees  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  yet  finally  over.  But  when  the  whole  truth  was  whispered 
at  Richmont, — as  it  soon  was  by  one  of  the  officers  who  had  learned 
the  fact,  no  one  knew  how, — the  family  in  general  became  frantic. 
Nelly  kept  her  temper  outwardly  at  least,  and  held  her  tongue,  having 
some  regard  for  her  own  dignity ;  but  the  father  and  mother  were 
wild  with  rage.  People  whom  they  had  patronised  so  liberally ! — a 
woman  to  whom  they  had  just  given  such  a  commission !  When  this 
thought  occurred  to  them,  they  exchanged  glances.  Next  day, 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich  went  up  to  town. 
They  bore  no  external  signs  of  passion  to  the  ordinary  eye,  but  in 
their  hearts  they  were  breathing  fire  and  flame  against  every  Renton, 
every  Severn,  every  creature  even  distantly  connected  with  either. 
There  was  very  little  conversation  between  the  two  indignant  parents 
as  they  made  their  way  solemnly  to  Fitzroy  Square.  A  certain 
judicial  silence,  and  stern  restraint  of  all  the  lighter  manifestations  of 
feeling,  alone  marked  the  importance  of  their  mission.  They  were 
shown  up  to  Mrs.  Severn's  studio  by  their  own  request, — having 
peremptorily  refused  any  such  half-way  ground  as  the  drawing-room, 
as  if  they  had  come  to  treat  with  their  equals.  The  workshop  of  the 
woman  who  was,  as  it  were,  in  their  employment,  working  to  their 
order,  was  the  more  appropriate  place. 

They  found  the  padrona  standing  at  her  work  with  looks  very 
different  from  her  usual  aspect.  Something  spiritless  and  worn  was 
in  the  very  attitude  of  her  arm,  in  the  fall  of  her  gown,  and  dressing 
of  her  hair.  It  was  not  that  she  was  less  neat,  less  carefully  dressed, 
less  busy.  But  the  woman  was  in  such  unity  with  herself,  that  her 
unusual  despondency  communicated  itself  to  every  detail  about  her. 
She  had  no  heart  for  Cinderella,— the  little  loving  figure  triumphing 
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in  its  new  life, — the  sour,  elder  women  standing  by  who  were 
grudging, — what  were  they  grudging?  The  child's  happiness,  or 
her  triumph,  or  the  loss  of  her  ?  She  had  not  even  heart  enough  to 
rouse  her  to  the  heights  of  artist-passion,  and  to  work  in  her  own 
heart  into  the  picture,  as  doubtless  she  would  yet  do,  some  time 
when  all  was  over.  She  stood,  with  her  sketches  hung  round 
the  walls,  and  the  whole  room  full  of  this  commission  of  her  rich 
patron, — the  commission  which  made  her  living  quite  secure  and 
above  the  reach  of  chance,  and  her  mind  easy  for  the  year, — but  list- 
less, spiritless,  mechanical,  her  heart  gone  out  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Severn  was  so  much  pre-occupied  that  she  did  not  even  notice, 
what  at  another  time  she  would  have  been  so  ready  to  notice, — the 
changed  tone  of  the  Biches  as  they  came  in.  Luckily  for  her  own 
comfort,  she  had  never  heard  that  there  was  "  anything  between " 
Nelly  Rich  and  Frank  Benton.  Such  a  reason  for  having  nothing  to 
say  to  him  would  have  been  very  welcome  to  the  padrona.  But  she 
could  not  refuse  to  have  anything  to  say  to  him  without  breaking  her 
child's  heart ;  and,  accordingly,  what  did  it  matter  ?  It  was  to  Alice, 
not  to  him,  that  she  had  yielded.  Therefore,  she  received  very  much 
as  a  matter  of  course  Mrs.  Rich's  pretended  congratulations.  "  We 
hear  that  great  things  have  been  happening  with  you,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  sure  I  had  no  idea,  when  Alice  was  at  Bichmont,  that  she 
was  such  an  advanced  young  lady.  I  suppose  it  was  going  on  then, 
though  we  knew  nothing  about  it." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  padrona.  "I  cannot  give  you  any 
information.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  to  me;  but  I  don't 
suppose  it  was  going  on  then." 

44  Not  a  pleasant  subject ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bich,  with  not  unjustifiable 
virulence.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Severn,  you  must  not  tell  me  that. 
We  all  know  what  a  mother  feels  when  she  has  succeeded  in  securing 
a  charming  parti  like  Mr.  Frank  Benton  for  her  favourite  child." 

11  Is  he  so?"  said  the  padrona.  "Indeed,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it.  But  I  am  not  in  charity  with  Mr.  Frank  Benton.  I 
wish  we  had  never  seen  him.  I  am  like  Cinderella's  sisters,"  she 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile  ; — "  I  am  spiteful ;"  and  there  was 
something  in  the  droop  and  languor  of  her  aspect  which  began  to 
melt  the  hearts  of  the  avengers.     She  looked  so  unlike  herself. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Severn's  patron.  "  Of  course  it  is  a  fino 
thing  for  you  to  have  your  daughter  settled  so  soon.  And  a  fine 
thing  for  her  too, — a  girl  without  any  fortune.  Not  many  men,  I  can 
tell  you,  would  have  been  so  rash." 

"Then  I  wish  Mr.  Frank  Benton  had  not  been  so  rash,"  cried  the 
padrona,  with  rising  spirit.  "I  would  have  thanked  him  on  my 
knees  had  he  kept  away  from  this  house.  I  cannot  see  any  good  in 
it.  Forgive  me !  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you  with  my  vexations. 
I  will  show  you  my  sketches,  which  are  more  to  the  purpose." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jtich,  with  hesitation.  "  It  was  principally  about 
them, — we  came  to  speak." 

The  padrona,  in  her  unsuspiciousness,  became  half-apologetic. 
11 1  should  have  written  to  ask  yon  to  come  and  see  them,"  she  said ; 
"but  this  business  has  put  everything  else  out  of  my  mind ;"  and  she 
began  to  collect  her  drawings  in  their  different  stages,  and  to  rouse 
herself  up,  and  show  her  work,  as  became  her.  The  avengers,  mean- 
while, looked  at  each  other,  recruiting  their  failing  courage  from  each 
other's  eyes. 

"  Pray  don't  give  yourself  any  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Rich.  "  The 
fact  is,  Mrs.  Severn, — I  am  very  sorry, — my  wife  and  I  have 
been  talking  things  over,  and  she, — I, — I  mean  we, — are  not  quite 

sure .     What  I  would  say  is,  that  if  you  could  make  a  better 

bargain  with  any  one, — a  dealer  perhaps,  or  any  of  your  private 
friends,— for  these  pictures, — why,  you  know  I  would  not  stand  in 
your  way." 

"  A  better  bargain  I"  said  the  padrona  in  amaze,  not  perceiving  in 
the  least  what  he  meant ;  "  but  I  never  should  dream  of  a  better 
bargain.     I  am  painting  the  pictures  for  you." 

"Yes;  I  know  there  was  some  understanding  of  that  kind,"  said 
the  uneasy  millionaire.  "  Some  sort  of  arrangement  was  proposed, 
—but,  you  know,  circumstances  alter  cases.  I, — I  don't  see, — and 
neither  does  my  wife, — that  we  can  go  on  with  that  arrangement 
now." 

The  padrona  had  been  standing  by  her  great  portfolio,  taking  some 
drawings  out  of  it.  She  stood  there  still,  motionless,  as  if  she  were 
paralysed.  Every  tinge  of  colour  loft  her  face  ;  her  eyes  gazed  out 
at  them  for  one  moment  blankly,  with  a  sudden  pang  which  made 
itself  somehow  dimly  apparent,  though  she  did  not  say  a  word.  It 
was  a  cruel  blow  to  her.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak,  or  even 
move,  in  the  extremity  of  her  astonishment.  Before  the  echo  of 
these  extraordinary  words  had  died  in  her  ear,  Mrs.  Severn's  rapid 
mind  had  run  over  in  a  moment  all  there  would  be  to  do  in  the 
dreadful  year  which  was  coming, — Alice's  outfit,  and  the  marriage 
which  was  such  pain  to  think  of,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  be 
planned  and  provided  for,  so  that  her  child  should  have  all  due 
honour.  As  she  stood  and  gazed  at  the  two  faces  which  were  looking 
at  her,  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  down  two  bitter  tears  that 
came  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  thought  it  was  more  than  an  arrangement,"  she  said ;  "  per* 
haps  because  it  was  of  more  importance  to  me  than  it  was  to  you. 
I  thought  it  was  a  bargain.  The  price  was  settled,  you  know,  and 
everything." 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  said  both  together.  "  I  know  there  was  a  great 
deal  said."  "  Mr.  Rich  was  in  a  buying  humour  that  day,"  said  the 
wife.     "But  circumstances  alter  cases,"  said  the  husband.    They 
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had  done  their  work  more  completely  than  they  meant  to  do  it ;  but 
yet  they  were  not  going  to  give  in. 

Mrs.  Severn  bowed  her  head.  She  could  not  speak.  It  was  the 
erneflest  aggravation  of  all  her  other  troubles !  "If  that  is  the  case,v 
she  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "  of  coarse  I  must  arrange  otherwise ;" 
and  then  she  came  to  a  dead  stop,  turning  over  the  drawings  uncon- 
sciously with  her  agitated  hands. 

"  Oh,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Kich,  rubbing 
his  hands ;  "  you  are  so  well  known.  There  is  Lambert  will  take 
as  many  of  your  pictures  as  you  can  give  him,  and  there  is  that  man 
in  Manchester —  " 

"Thanks,"  said  the  padrona.  "  I  shall  find  a  purchaser  I  hope." 
And  then  there  was  a  dead  silence ;  and  the  two  avengers  felt  inclined 
to  drop  through  the  floor  and  hide  themselves.  They  were  not  cruel. 
They  had  taken  no  thought  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  when  they 
perceived  the  reality  of  it,  could  have  bitten  out  their  tongues  for 
saying  such  words.  And  yet  what  were  they  to  do  ?  They  could 
not  unsay  what  they  had  that  moment  said. 

As  for  Mrs.  Severn,  she  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts  to  exert  herself  to  set  at  their  ease  the  dealers  of  so  cruel 
a  blow.  But  yet,  after  a  while,  the  instinct  of  courtesy,  which  is 
so  strong  in  some  natures,  came  to  the  surface.  Those  two  tears 
which  had  wanted  to  come  had  been  re-absorbed  somehow,  and 
she  gave  herself  a  little  shake ;  and,  with  a  curious  smile  about  her 
month,"  went  forward  to  the  two  embarrassed,  uncomfortable  people. 
"  Perhaps  you  will  look  at  the  picture  all  the  same,  and  tell  me  if  you 
Eke  it,*1  she  said.  And  then  the  startled  pair,  feeling  very  small  and 
very  angry  with  her  for  her  magnanimity,  made  a  few  steps  forward, 
huddled  together  for  mutual  support,  and  gazed  in  grave  silence  at 
Cinderella.  She  set  it  in  the  best  light  for  them,  and  showed  them 
how  much  was  complete,  and  how  much  was  still  to  do.  The  arrow 
they  had  sent  at  her  was  still  sticking,  quivering,  in  her  heart.  And 
she  had  not  time  to  pluck  it  out,  but  she  had  time  to  be  very  civil, 
and  smile  upon  the  discomfited  pair.  Perhaps  she  overdid  it  just  a 
little ;  but  to  such  a  brave  spirit,  confronting  all  the  world,  as  it  were, 
and  standing  alone  in  the  fight,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  certain  glimmer 
of  contempt  out  of  the  lofty  forgiveness  which  it  awards  to  its 
enemies.  There  was  a  touch  of  scorn  in  the  padrona's  smile.  But 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich  had  crept  down-stairs  to  their  carriage,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  state  of  downfall  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. "  She  did  not  feel  it  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Rich,  trying  to  console 
Herself.  "  And  she  has  many  friends  among  the  dealers,"  said  the 
millionaire,  a  little  ruefully.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some  fool  gave 
a  hundred  or  two  more  for  the  series, — and  my  idea !  "  he  added, 
vith  a  certain  indignation.  And  they  went  home  very  uncomfortable. 
He  might  be  free  to  withdraw  from  his  bargain,  according  to  the 
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letter  of  the  law,  but  he  could  not  charge  his  fee-rent  for  the  idea, 
having  rejected  the  pictures  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out. 

When  she  had  seen  them  safely  out,  the  padrona  dropped  softly 
into  her  big  chair,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Alice's  outfit,  and 
the  wedding,  and  all  the  year's  expenses,  which  she  had  thought  safely 
provided  for,  and  her  little  triumph  in  being  free  of  the  dealers  for 
once, — they  were  all  gone  1  It  was  not  such  a  moving  spectacle,  per- 
haps, as  if  she  had  been  a  young  girl  weeping  for  her  lover.  But  those 
two  tears  that  forced  themselves  out,  womanish,  against  her  clasped 
hands,  what  concentrated  pain  was  in  them !  They  were  more  bitter 
than  many  a  summer  torrent  out  of  younger  eyes.  And  then  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  snatched  at  her  palette,  and  went  to  work 
with  flaming  cheeks  and  a  headache,  and  all  her  old  fire  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  been  listless  enough  before,  but  she  was  not  listless  now. 

When  Nelly  Rich,  however,  heard  of  this  wonderful  proceeding, 
their  grand  house  became  too  hot  to  hold  the  unhappy  pair.  "  With- 
draw your  commission  1  for  what  reason,  in  heaven's  name?"  cried 
Nelly,  blazing  at  them  in  thunder  and  lightning.  The  girl  was  half  crazy 
with  shame  and  disgust.  She  brought  her  father  almost  to  his  knees 
before  the  day  was  over,  and  flew  to  London,  post  haste,  by  herself, 
in  spite  of  everybody's  remonstrances,  to  make  up  the  matter.  "  Papa 
had  gone  out  of  his  senses,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  dissembling  her  fury, 
to  Mrs.  Severn.  "Padrona  mia,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  you  will  not 
mind  ?  He  is  so  sorry.  They  were  both  mad,  I  suppose."  If  Mrs. 
Severn  had  followed  her  first  impulse,  she  would  have  held  by  the 
dealers,  who  were  not  liable  to  such  madness;  but  she  was  her 
children's  mother,  and  had  the  bread  and  butter  to  think  of,  and 
was  not  able  to  afford  such  luxuries  as  revenge  or  pride.  So  that 
nobody  was  the  worse  for  the  patron's  ill-temper  except  himself ;  and 
two  people  were  the  better, — to  wit,  Nelly  and  Cinderella,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  been  undoubtedly  languishing  under  the  weight  of  Mrs. 
Severn's  heavy  heart,  until  this  violent  pinch  of  apparent  evil  fortune 
came  to  sting  her  into  life. 

As  for  Nelly,  setting  her  foot  into  the  studio  did  her  good.  The 
smell  of  the  pigments,  and  the  sight  of  the  rubbish  about, — all  the 
sketches,  and  unused  bits  of  canvas,  and  bursting  portfolios,  were 
balm  to  the  impetuous  but  not  ungenerous  girl.  "  I  don't  want  to 
see  Alice,"  she  said;  "  it  was  sly  of  her  not  to  tell  me.  No,  I  don't 
want  to  see  her;  but  she  is  very  happy,  I  suppose,"  and  it  was  not 
possible  that  this  could  be  said  without  a  certain  bitterness,  consider- 
ing all  that  had  come  and  gone. 

"  Nelly,  dear,  don't  speak  of  it,"  said  the  padrona,  who  was 
ignorant  of  all  the  complications ;  and  she  went  and  gave  the  little 
messenger  of  consolation  a  kiss,  and  suffered  herself  to  shed  a  tear 
or  two  out  of  her  full  heart.  "  I  thought  it  would  have  killed  me  at 
first,"  she  said,  going  back  to  her  work  with  trembling  hands.    And 
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t!ie  band  thai  shook  so  ma  do  a  dreadful  businoss  of.  Cindorclla's 
while  dress,  and  thon  tho  mother  pat  away  her  tools,  and  sat  down 
and  cried.  Nelly  had  been  poor  Severn's  pupil  in  the  old,  old  days, 
and  the  sight  of  her  brought  nothing  but  softening  thoughts  to  the 
padrona's  mind ;  and  the  fountain  was  opened  that  she  kept  so 
bravely  shut.  As  for  Nelly  herself,  every  moment,  in  that  room  was 
good  for  her.  She  cried  too,  and  washed  all  her  bitterness  away  in 
those  tears,  and  turned  Frank  Renton  and  all  his  misdoings  courage- 
ously out  of  her  imagination.  I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  got  so 
far  as  her  heart. 

"  I  only  want  you  to  tell  mo  one  thing,"  she  said,  somewhat  fiercely, 
to  Alice,  who  came  in,  all  unconscious,  after  the  tears  were  dried,  glad 
and  wondering.     "  Was  it  going  on  when  you  were  at  Richmont  ?" 

"It? — what ?"  said  simple  Alice,  and  then  the  child's  ready  blush 
covered  her  face.  "  Oh,  no,  no  !  It  never  came  on  at  all ;  it  came 
into  our  minds  in  a  moment,  when  we  knew  he  was  going  away." 

And  Nelly  Rich  was  so  magnanimous  as  to  kiss  Alice  too. 

"Tell  him  I  did  it, — and  that  I  bear  no  malice,"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh ;  and  then  went  away  with  Miss  Hadley,  who  saw  her  safely  to 
the  railway  station,  and  made  the  story  still  more  plain  to  her.  The 
governess  thought  it  strange  of  Mrs.  Rich  to  permit  her  daughter  to 
ran  about  alone  in  this  way,  but  reflected  that  it  might  be  one  of  the 
strange  customs  of  "  those  sort  of  people,"  and  did  her  duty  by  tho 
young  lady,  putting  her  under  the  care  of  the  guard,  and  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  carriage  till  the  train  started.  The  journey  might  be 
slightly  indecorous,  but  it  did  more  good  than  any  tonic  in  the  world. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  Septembor  Frank  Renton  sailed  from 
Southampton  to  join  his  regiment,  with  his  young  wife, — the  only  ono 
of  the  brothers  who  made  anything  like  a  practical  conclusion  to  the 
little  romance  of  thoir  beginning.  Though  he  had  hesitated  for  some 
time  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  interest  or  inclination,  Frank  was 
not  the  sort  of  man,  when  his  choice  was  made,  to  care  very  much 
what  he  might  tread  upon  in  his  way.  He  would  have  given  no  one 
pain  willingly,  but  to  have  his  way  was  the  most  important  matter, 
and  he  had  it  accordingly.  They  were  a  couple  of  babies  to  set  forth 
thus  together,  to  face  the  world, — one- and- twenty  and  sixteen  !  but 
their  very  youth  kept  them  from  any  consciousness  of  the  gravity  of 
the  undertaking.  They  went  forth  with  the  daring  ignorance  of  two 
children,  hand  in  hand.  There  were  several  hearts  that  ached  over 
the  parting,  and  one  that  almost  broke  in  the  effort.  And  the  bride 
shed  a  few  soft  tears,  and  the  bridegroom  kissed  his  hand  to  the 
people  who  stayed  behind ;  and  thus  the  last  of  the  three  Rontons 
carried  out  his  father's  will,  and  launched  himself  upon  the  world. 


vol.  n. 


ARE  STANDING  ARMIES  UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


There  appears  to  bo  a  prevalent  opinion  among  a  certain  class  of 
persons  that  a  standing  army  was  an  innovation  introduced  in  the 
worst  times  of  our  history ;  and  that  the  militia  was  the  only  force 
which  two  centuries  ago  could  constitutionally  be  employed  in  this 
country.  These  persons  are  never  tired  of  using  such  expressions  as 
"  Let  us  return  to  our  old  constitutional  force,  the  militia  ; "  or,  "  the 
militia  is  the  force  on  which  we  ought  constitutionally  to  depend." 
Phrases  of  this  sort  were,  if  we  be  not  mistaken,  used  by  more  than 
one  speaker  in  the  self- constituted  Parliament  which  assembled  a  few 
months  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  discuss  Mr. 
Cole's  paper  "  on  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  a  national  army,  in 
connection  with  the  industry  and  education  of  the  people  ;  "  they  may 
be  constantly  met  with  in  articles  on  military  reform  in  a  certain  class 
of  periodicals  ;  and  they  have  lately  found  an  exponent  in  so  prominent 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Clode, — an  authority  with  whose  conclusions 
on  most  points  we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel,  but  who,  on  at  least 
two  occasions,  has  been  betrayed  into  such  expressions  as  "  this  new 
and  unconstitutional  force  " — the  army,  and  "  the  constitutional  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  is  the  militia.'* 

Mr.  Clode  must  have  studied  army  history  too  carefully  to  believe 
that  phrases  of  this  sort  are  literally  defensible.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  speakers  and  writers  who  revel  in  similar  expressions 
use  them  with  so  much  confidence  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
they ;  implicitly  believe  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  doctrines 
they  are  expounding.  They  assume,  as  an  undoubted  historical  fact, 
that  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
standing  army,  and  that  though  in  a  later  age  a  force  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  raised  by  several  kings  in  succession,  these  kings  were  all 
of  them,  in  doing  so,  acting  unconstitutionally. 

But,  in  reality,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  a  standing 
army  is  not  necessarily  one  whit  more  or  less  unconstitutional  ,than 
the  militia.  Both  these  forces  are  based  on  the  same  foundation, — 
the  will  of  Parliament ;  and  though  circumstances  made  our  ancestors 
uniformly  jealous  of  standing  armies,  and  consequently  unwilling  to 
give  them  a  parliamentary  title  to  existence,  those  who  were  loudest 
in  their  opposition  never  pretended  that  an  army  per  se  was  neces- 
sarily unconstitutional.  They  simply  insisted  that  there  were  so 
many   dangers  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a  body  of  trained 
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soldiers  in  the  State,  that  Parliament  ought,  except  on  very  rare 
occasions,  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  any  proposal  for  maintaining 
them.  Bat  they  never  dreamed  of  saying  that,  if  this  sanction  were 
given,  the  army  would  be  illegal.  They  regarded,  in  short,  those 
armies  only  as  unconstitutional  which  had  been  raised,  as  they 
unhappily  had  been  on  *  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  without  the  consent  or  in  opposition  to 
the  decision  of  the  legislature.  Their  levy  had  been  unconstitutional 
then,  in  the  sense  that  the  levy  of  ship  money  at  the  same  time 
was  unconstitutional,  because  it  had  been  effected  as  the  tax  had 
been  imposed, — by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  king.  It  would  have 
been  constitutional,  and  in  later  times  it*became  so,  when  it  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

If,  however,  the  speakers  and  writers,  to  Whom  these  remarks  are 
addressed,  reply,  as  possibly  they  may,  that  they  have  only  used  the 
words  "  constitutional "  and  "  unconstitutional "  in  the  sense  of 
"  ancient "  and  "  novel,"  to  imply  that  the  militia  was  originally  the 
force  on  which  our  ancestors  depended,  and  that  the  constitution, 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was  not  imperilled  by  the  presence 
of  a  standing  army  in  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  what- 
ever exception  may  be  taken  to  their  language,  they  are  to  a  certain 
extent  accurate  in  their  assertions.  But  it  would  be  no  less  true  that, 
whatever  meaning  they  may  individually  have  attached  to  their  words, 
they  have  been  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  usually 
employed.  Nor  indeed,  in  the  more  limited  meaning  of  "ancient"  and 
"novel,"  are  the  expressions  entirely  accurate.  It  is  true  that  the 
mention  of  a  militia  may  be  found  in  the  very  earliest  pages  of  our 
history,  while  standing  armies,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  root  in  England  till  the  seventeenth 
century.  But,  except  in  name,  the  militia  of  those  days  had  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  militia  of  our  own  time ;  and,  though  the 
militia  was  the  most  ancient,  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  force  on 
which  our  forefathers  depended.  The  military  system  of  our 
ancestors  was  of  a  twofold  character.  From  the  earliest  introduction 
of  the  feudal  system,  the  country  had  been  divided  into  60,000 
knight's  fees,  and  each  knight  was  liable  by  the  terms  of  his  tenure 
to  serve  the  king,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  forty  days  in  each 
year.  The  Crown,  therefore,  had  constantly  a  considerable  army  at  its 
disposal,  which  certainly  bore  no  resemblance  to  a  militia.  The  latter 
too  in  those  days  was  simply  the  "  posse  comitates."  All  the  men 
in  the  kingdom,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  were  bound  to 
serve  in  the  case  of  necessity  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and,  by  a  series  of  statutes  "  of  armour,"  were  compelled  to  provido 
themselves  with  arms.*     This  service,  therefore,  was  little  more  than 

*  It  was  a  militia  of  this  description  on  which  Elizabeth  relied  in  the  days  of 
the  Armada.    "Whether  it  was  very  efficient  is  another  question.    When  the 
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an  obligation  on  all  citizens  to  aid  in  the  common  defence,  coupled 
-with  a  statutory  enactment  for  the  provision  of  arms.  The  latter,  an 
irksome  burthen,  and  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  union  of  the 
rival  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England,  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. ;  so  that  after  that  date  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  only 
a  levy  of  an  unarmed  population.  And  it  is  worth  observing  that 
tenures  by  knight  service  continued  to  exist  for  some  years  after- 
wards, and  were  literally  not  repealed  till  after  the  Restoration. 

Those,  therefore,  who  contend  that  the  militia  is  the  ancient  or 
constitutional  force  of  the  kingdom  ignore  the  fact  that  the  feudal 
system  had  provided  an  army,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  king, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  a  militia ;  that  this  feudal 
force  literally  survived  by  about  half  a  century  the  repeal  of  the 
statutes  of  armour ;  that  its  abolition  led  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  militia;  and  that  this  force,  organised  in 
regiments,  and  called  out  periodically  for  training,  was  not  con- 
sequently even  invented  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  was  not 
organised  or  "  settled,"  to  use  the  term  which  was  usually  employed 
at  the  time,  for  some  years  afterwards. 

Standing  armies  had  existed  before  this.  Indeed,  there  are 
instances  of  small  standing  armies  at  very  early  periods  of  our 
history.  Richard  II.  raised  a  force  of  4,000  archers  in  Cheshire. 
Edward  IV.  raised  an  army  if  the  word  may  be  applied  to  so  small  a 
force,  of  120  archers  and  40  horsemen,  in  Ireland.  Henry  Vll.  insti- 
tuted the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Henry  VIII.  had  in  1535  a  standing 
army  of  800  horse,  and  in  1543  of  880  horse  and  160  foot  in  Ireland : 
Mary  raised  the  number  to  1,200  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  regarded 
by  our  ancestors  as  the  most  splendid  example  of  a  sovereign  without 
an  army,  had  always  from  1,500  to  2,000  men  in  Ireland.f 

But  it  is  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  to  examine,  if  we  wish  to  under- 
stand the  origin  of  standing  armies  in  this  country,  and  the  reasons 
why  our  ancestors  opposed  them.  Four  distinct  periods  in  that 
century  correspond  with  four  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of 
standing  armies.  The  first, — the  reign  of  Charles  I., — was  memo- 
rable for  a  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  maintain, 

Queen  rode  down  the  lines  with  Do  Vere,  the  latter  said  to  her  that  "it  was  a 
brave  army  ;M  and  when  his  mistress  pressed  him  for  a  more  explicit  opinion,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  "  I  have  not  the  name  of  a  coward  in  the  world,  but  I 
am  the  only  coward  here." 

t  "  When  the  Duke  d'  Alencon  came  over  to  England,  and  for  some  time  had 
admired  the  riches  of  the  city,  the  conduct  of  her  government,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  her  court,  he  asked  her,  amidst  so  much  splendour,  where  were  her 
guards  P  Which  question  she  resolved  a  few  days  after,  when  she  took  him  in 
her  coach  through  the  city,  and  pointing  to  the  people,  who  received  her  in 
crowds  and  with  repeated  acclamations,  *  there/  said  she,  '  my  lord,  are  my 
guards.' " — Moyle,  first  part  of  "  Argument  against  a  Standing  Army." 
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without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  a  standing  army.  The  second, — 
the  Commonwealth, — illustrates  the  undue  influence  which  an  army 
may  exercise  over  Government.  The  third,  which  commenced  at 
the  Restoration  and  terminated  at  the  Revolution,  witnessed  a  constant 
struggle  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament, — the  former  to  maintain, 
the  latter  to  disband,  the  army.  The  fourth, — the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary, — saw  the  final  establishment  of  a  standing  army. 

Charles  I.'s  unhappy  efforts  to  raise  a  standing  army,  I  have 
already  compared  to  his  attempt  to  exact  ship  money.  The  "  head 
and  front"  of  his  offending  was  that  he  took  upon  himself  to  do 
things  which  he  had  no  power  whatever  to  do  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  instance  all  the  cases 
or  all  the  pretences  on  which  Charles  I.  collected  an  army  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  They  form  familiar  landmarks  in 
every  considerable  history  of  his  reign.  They  are  concisely  given 
in  the  short  history  of  standing  armies  which  Tr  en  chord,  the  son 
of  the  stout  Whig  who  was  one  of  William  UI.'s  sturdiest  counsellors, 
published  nearly  two  centuries  ago ;  and  they  have  lately  been  repro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clode  in  his  history  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown. 
The  important  points  to  notice  are ;  1st,  that  Charles  I.  raised  his 
armies  without  the  consent,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  after  the 
express  refusal  of  Parliament ;  2nd,  that  he  quartered  the  troops  on 
the  people,  though  quartering  troops  on  persons,  without  their 
consent,  had  been  expressly  declared  illegal  by  the  Petition  of  Right ; 
8rd,  that  he  governed  the  troops  by  a  peculiar  code  of  laws,  which 
had  never  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament ;  and  4th,  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  doing  this  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a  position 
to  overawe  Parliament,  or  govern  without  having  recourse  to  it. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  standing  armies,  which  com- 
menced after  the  capture  of  Charles  I.  and  terminated  at  the  Restora- 
tion, contributed  even  more  than  the  many  unconstitutional  acts  of 
Charles  to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  regarded  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  ancestors  were  never  tired  of 
repeating  that,  when  the  civil  war  was  over,  and  Parliament  was 
desirous  of  reducing  the  expense,*  which  the  existence  of  a  large 
force  necessarily  imposed  on  the  country,  it  was  the  army  which 
resisted  the  motion,  intrigued  with  the  king,  marched  upon  London, 
and  purged  the  Parliament;  that  it  was  the  army  which  enabled 
Cromwell  to  set  himself  up  in  a  new  capacity  and  under  a  new  title ; 
and  practically  to  usurp  all  the  functions  of  government,  excluding 
the  rest  of  the  nation  from  all  participation  in  it.     It  was  a  recollec- 

*  This  statement  represents  the  truth,  though  hardly  the  whole  truth,  of  the 
case.  But  I  thought  it  best  to  give  the  argument  as  our  ancestors  gave  it,  to 
•mnmarize,  in  short,  Trenchard's  views,  which  will  be  found  in  extenso  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  State  Tracts,"  published  in  the  reign  of  William  tho 
Third. 
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tion  of  these  evils  which  made  our  ancestors  quite  determined  after 
the  Restoration  that  there  should  be  no  more  standing  armies ; — that 
they  should  be  disbanded  not,  as  it  is  contended  now,  because  they 
were  unconstitutional,  but  because  they  were  dangerous.  It  so 
happened  that,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  determina- 
tion which  Parliament  had  formed  was  shared  by  the  new  king. 
Clarendon  had  told  him  that  the  army  was  "  a  body  of  men  who 
had  cut  off  his  father's  head,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down  ten  several 
forms  of  government,  an4  that  it  might  be  his  own  turn  next."  A 
recollection,  therefore,  of  what  this  army  had  done,  and  a  fear  of 
what  it  might  possibly  do,  combined  to  induce  *the  king  to  sanction 
its  disbandment.  But  Parliament  very  soon  discovered  that,  though 
Charles  was  ready  enough  to  consent  to  the  disbandment  of  an  army, 
which  "  had  cut  off  his  father's  head,"  he  had  very  little  intention  of 
dispensing  with  the  support  which  a  standing  army  was  supposed  to 
furnish  to  the  Crown.  The  same  Act  which  directed  the  disband- 
ment of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  what 
were  then  called  Guards  and  Garrisons.  Trenchard  tells  us  that  by 
insensible  additions  of  men  to  companies,  and  of  companies  to  regi- 
ments, Charles  succeeded  in  expanding  this  force  into  an  army  of 
5,003  men;  "and  the  little  army  thus  formed,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  was  the  germ  of  that  great  and  renowned  one  which  has,  in  the 
present  century,  marched  triumphantly  into  Madrid  and  Paris, — into 
Canton  and  Candahar."  But,  though  there  can  be  no  question  that 
in  raising  this  force  Charles  ignored  the  intentions  of  Parliament, 
there  is  very  great  doubt  whether  his  conduct  in  doing  so  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Parliament  had  merely  sanctioned  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  trained  men,  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  king  that  it  had 
failed  to  define  the  numbers  which  this  force  should  comprise.  Nor 
was  the  financial  check,  which  would  exist  now,  applicable  then. 
The  whole  revenue  of  the  country  had  been  granted  to  the  king,  no 
portion  of  it  had  been  appropriated  to  any  specific  purpose ;  and  it 
consequently  was  as  lawful  for  the  king  to  employ  it  in  maintaining  an 
army,  as  it  was  for  him  to  devote  it  to  any  other  object.  It  is  true 
that  the  resolution  which  was  passed  later  on  in  the  reign  that  "  the 
continuance  of  any  standing  forces  in  this  nation  other  than  the 
militia  is  a  great  grievance  and  vexation  to  the  people,"  seems,  at 
first  sight,  to  prove  that  the  legislature  at  the  time  arrived  at  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  But  it  is  impossible  to  understand  this  resolution 
without  comprehending  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  passed, 
and  without  examining  the  doctrino  which  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
deliberately  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  Bights  on  the  same  subject. 
The  resolution  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  certainly  not 
directed  against  the  small  force  of  5,000  men  which  the  king  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  under  the  name  of  Guards  and  Garrisons,  but 
against  the  far  larger  armies  which  on  other  occasions  he  raised  with 
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the  sanction,  but  subsequently  maintained  against  the  authority,  of 
Parliament.  Twice  in  his  reign  Parliament  granted  him  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  armies.  On  the 
first  occasion,  after  the  Dutch  fleet  iad  sailed  up  the  Thames,  it 
voted  him  a  sum  of  £2,500,000,  with  this  object ;  and  at  a  later 
period  of  his  reign  it  granted  him  a  sum  of  £1,200,000  on  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  and  with  this  sum  he  raised  in  an 
incredibly  short  period  an  army  of  from  20,000  to  80,000  men. 
But  neither  of  these  great  armies  was  ever  employed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  ostensibly  it  had  been  raised.  The  first  of  them  Charles 
kept  in  camp  at  Blackheath  for  so  long  that  it  was  at  last  known  as 
the  Blackheath  army.  The  second  of  them  had  even  less  chance  of 
earning  honour  abroad,  for,  from  reasons  best  known  to  the  king, 
war  was  never  declared.  But  though  the  occasion,  which  had  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  army,  was  consequently  removed,  Charles' 
had  no  intention  of  dispensing  with  his  solfliers.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  spend  on  their  maintenance  £700,000,  which  the  House 
gave  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  disbanding  them  and  discharging . 
the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  to  dissolve  the  House  which  still  insisted 
on  their  disbandment.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
House  resolved  that  "  the  continuance  of  any  standing  forces  is 
illegal, "  a  proposition  which,  consequently,  was  unquestionably  true, 
but  which  is  certain  to  be  misunderstood  if  the  events  which  had 
immediately  preceded  its  adoption  be  forgotten. 

If  indeed  the  words  are  capable  of  more  general  application, — if 
the  resolution  was  really  intended  to  be  declaratory  of  the  law,  and 
was  not  simply  addressed  to  the  particular  circumstances  which 
unquestionably  existed,  then  it  follows  that  only  a  very  few  years 
later  our  ancestors  took  what  I  suppose  must  be  termed  a  retro- 
grade step.  One  of  the  most  important  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Eights 
deals  expressly  with  the  question,  but  deals  with  it  more  cautiously 
than  it  had  been  handled  in  Charles  EC's  time.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
declares  not  that  the  raising  of  a  standing  army  is  illegal,  but  that 
"  the  raising  and  keeping  up  a  standing  army,  without  authority  of 
Parliament,  is  contrary  to  law,"  and  surely,  therefore,  confirms  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  "the  continuance,"  or  "the  keeping  up,"  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights  expresses  it,  of  the  French  army,  after  Parliament 
had  directed  its  disbandment,  that  was  "  the  great  grievance  and 
vexation  "  against  which  the  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
had  protested. 

It  is  true  that  Trenchard,  who  has  been  quoted  so  often  already, 
▼as  very  angry  at  the  words,  "  without  authority  of  Parliament," 
having  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  his  indignation  seems 
to  imply  that  some  of  the  Whigs,  at  any  rate,  had  wished  the  clause  to 
he  couched  in  general  language,  without  any  qualification.  But  even 
Trenchard, — who,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  his  pamphlet  bore 
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the  title  of  a  history,  wrote  strictly  as  a  partisan,— does  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  words  themselves  implied  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  his  view  is  that  the  doctrine  was  so  well 
known  that  its  insertion  was  unnecessary, — "  As  if,"  he  writes,  after 
quoting  the  clause,  "  the  consent  of  Parliament  would  not  have  made 
it  legal  without  these  words,  or  that  their  consent  would  make  it  less 
dangerous."  Trenchard,  therefore,  simply  contends  that  it  is  illegal 
for  the  Crown  alone  to  maintain  an  army,,  but  that  the  Crown,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  able  to  do  so,  though  he  is  indignant  at 
even  a  suggestion  being  made  that  Parliament  should  do  so.  A  later 
historian  has  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  Hallam  says  of  the 
Bill  of  Bights, — "  The  most  questionable  proposition,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  important,  is  that  which  asserts  the 
illegality  of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  unless  with  the  consent 
of  Parliament ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  imply,  though  in  very  cautious 
language,  that  there  was*  in  reality  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  levy 
by  the  sovereign  of  a  force  on  voluntary  terms ;  though  he  admits 
that  the  almost  paramount  necessity,  under  which  the  sovereign 
would  have  laboured,  of  billeting  the  troops  on  the  people,  and 
governing  them  by  a  special  code  of  laws, — both  of  which  acts  were 
unquestionably  illegal, — justify  the  purpose,  if  they  do  not  actually 
substantiate  the  letter  of  the  resolution. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  of  William  HE.' a  Government,  the  war 
with  France,  and  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  necessarily  involved  for, 
at  any  rate,  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign,  the  maintenance  of  a 
considerable  force.  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Parlia- 
ment voted  20,000  men  for  Ireland.  In  the  following  year,  62,000 
men  were  voted  "  towards  the  reducing  of  Ireland,  and  the  vigorous 
carrying  on  of  the  war  with  France ; "  and  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  army,  it  was  estimated,  consisted  of  no  less  than  89,698  men. 
But  the  moment  that  the  certainty  of  peace  made  the  existence  of  the 
army  no  longer  essential,  its  maintenance  or  reduction  became  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  of  the  day.  But,  important  as  the 
question  was,  its  solution  no  longer  involved,  as  it  had  so  frequently 
during  the  century,  a  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  or 
the  two  great  rival  parties  in  the  State, — the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 
It  is  true  that  the  King  threw  his  whole  influence  into  one  side  of  the 
controversy,  and  used  every  legitimate  means  in  his  power,  and 
possibly  resorted  to  some  expedients  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
with  the  same  epithet,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  own  views.  But 
the  real  controversy  lay  neither  between  the  King  and  Parliament, 
nor  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  between  two  sections  of  the 
Whig  party ;  and  the  man  who  took  the  most  prominent  part  on  the 
unpopular  side  of  the  question  was  the  greatest  of  the  Whigs,  Somers. 
The  struggle  was  maintained  long  and  vigorously  in  Parliament,  and 
was  preceded  by  as  vigorous  a  paper  war.     The  most  important  of 
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the  pamphlets  which  were  published  at  the  time  are  still  preserved, 
and  have  been  noticed  by  almost  every  historian  of  the  period.  But 
their  perusal  will  convince  most  people  that  the  point  on  which  the 
straggle  turned  was  not  the  legality  but  the  expediency  of  a  standing 
army.  For  instance,  Trenchard,  who  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and 
most  prominent  of  the  opponents,  raked  up  a  series  of  historical  illus- 
trations from  the  days  of  the  Mamelukes  to  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  a  standing  army  had  eventually  proved  a  source  of 
oppression ;  and  insisted  that,  in  every  case  where  a  force  of  this 
description  had  been  formed,  it  had  been  either  raised  or  continued 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  Parliament.  So  far  from  an  army 
being  necessary,  and  necessity  affording  an  excuse  for  it,  we  had  de- 
fended ourselves,  as  Parliament  had  properly  reminded  James  II.,  for  a 
thousand  years  without  one.  Nor  were  armies,  Trenchard  contended, 
only  dangerous  when  they  were  large.  A  small  force  of  trained 
soldiers,  he  argued, — and  the  possibility  of  such  an  argument  being 
used  is  in  itself  a  curious  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  time, — 
had  enabled  James  II.  effectually  to  disperse  the  crowd  of  untrained 
men  who  had  thronged  round  the  standard  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
And  in  the  same  way  the  existence  of  a  disciplined  force  would 
always  enable  an  unscrupulous  sovereign  to  disregard  the  popular 
will.  Moyle  followed  in  the  same  strain, — "  It  is  as  certain  that  an 
army  will  raise  money,  as  that  money  will  raise  an  army." 

41  Arm  a  tcnonti 
Omnia  dat,  qui  justa  negat." 

Moyle,  however,  was  not  simply  satisfied  with  an  epigram  and 
a  quotation.  He  contrasted  the  constitution  of  the  army  with  that 
of  the  militia.  The  former  a  mercenary  force,  composed  of  men  of 
low  extraction  and  commanded  by  officers  with  no  stake  in  the 
country.  The  latter  a  county  force,  officered  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  recruited  entirely  from  among  the  freeholders  or  their 
dependants.  Both  writers  concurred  in  insisting,  as  there  was  too 
much  reason  then  for  doing,  on  the  miserable  consequences  which 
had  resulted  from  the  system  of  quartering  troops  on  the  people,* 
and  the  immorality  and  brutality  which  had,  perhaps  naturally,  been 
fostered  by  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  scattered  broadcast 
among  the  citizens  of  a  town.  But  the  main  point,  to  which  they 
were  never  tired  of  referring,  was  that  a  standing  army  was  liable 
to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression  ;  that,  in  every  instance, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  .in  which  an  army  had  existod, 
it  had  been  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  decrease  in  the  excise  duties  from  1689  to  169G  should 
have  been  ascribed  by  some  persons  to  this  system  of  quartering  troops.  Davenant, 
in  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  real  cause,  remarks  very  pertinently  that  the 
presence  of  the  troops  would  rather  tend  to  increase  than  diminish  the  con* 
wmption  of  exciseable  articles. 
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inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  continue  to  maintain  a  force  of  this 
description. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  immorality 
and  kindred  abuses,  which  were  almost  entirely  due  to  the  system 
of  quartering  troops  on  the  people, — the  whole  of  these  arguments 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  an  army  must  necessarily  be  com- 
posed of  men  solely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  having  no 
interest  except  that  in  their  own  advancement ;  and  no  sympathy  in 
their  fellow-citizens  or  in  a  constitutional  government.  These 
writers  seemed  incapable  of  understanding  that  the  continuance  of 
an  army  might  be  periodically  determined  by  Parliament,  and  that  it 
might  be  made  entirely  dependent  on  the  decision  of  Parliament  for 
its  maintenance.  It  is  true  that  Moyle  did  notice  a  proposal  which 
Somers  had  made  that  the  army  should  be  constantly  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Legislature.  But  he  regarded  the  proposed 
safeguard  as  wholly  illusory.  A  Parliamentary  grant,  he  argued, 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  would  be  certain  to  be  ultimately  claimed 
as  a  right.  James  II.  had  no  right  to  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  which  in  reality  had  expired  on  the  death  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  yet  his  very  first  act  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
had  been  to  seize  that  branch  of  the  revenue,  as  if  his  title  to  it  had 
been  indefeasible  ;  and  so  a  future  king,  backed  up,  as  he  would  be 
certain  to  be,  by  the  strength  of  the  army,  would  be  sure  to  dispense 
with  the  form,  to  which  his  predecessors  had  submitted,  of  sub- 
mitting his  request  for  an  army  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  He 
would  maintain  the  army,  just  as  James  II.  had  collected  the  customs 
revenue,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  the  manner  in  which 
Charles  I.  had  acted,  the  recollection  of  the  army  which  Charles  II. 
had  kept  encamped  on  Blackheath,  and  the  still  more  formidable  force 
which  James  II.  had  maintained  at  Hounslow ;  that  the  officers  of 
the  army,  men  with  little  or  no  means  except  those  which  they 
derived  from  their  profession,  had  always  resisted,  and,  in  some 
cases,  successfully,  their  own  disbandment;  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  army  was  composed  of  foreigners  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  that  the  country  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  dynastic 
revolution  for  reasons  with  which  it  was  impossible  that  Roman 
Catholics  generally  could  concur ;  and  that  the  latter  were  con- 
sequently regarded  with  suspicion  by  their  fellow-citizens, — we 
cannot,  perhaps,  wonder  that  men  like  Tr  en  chard,  intimately' con- 
nected with  the  Whig  party,  should  have  been  strongly  imbued  with 
the  views  which  they  enunciated  with  so  much  ability,  and  which 
really  might  possibly  be  held,  or  might  at  any  rate  have  been  held  a 
few  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  France.  But  we 
may  surely  wonder  that  any  ono  writing  in  our  own  time  of  this 
country,  where  even  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  Crown  using  the 
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army  to  control  the  action  of  Parliament  would  necessarily  be  scouted 
as  an  absurdity,  should  use  language  which  eren  Trenchard  and 
Moyle  did  not  dare  to  employ,  and  talk  of  the  army  as  unconstitu- 
tional, or  the  militia  as  the  constitutional  force.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  this  article  to  show  how  this  mistake  has  arisen,  how 
certain  persons  seem  to  have  assumed  from  the  fact  that  certain 
armies  were  raised  illegally,  that  all  armies  were  necessarily  illegal. 
In  other  words,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  why  a  standing  army 
was  illegal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  legal  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  Somers,  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  put  the 
whole  matter  in  the  clearest  possible  light.  He  recapitulated,  in 
"The  Balancing  Letter/'  the  objections  to  a  standing  army  and 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  one.  He  proved  that  the  former  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
underrated  or  altogether  overlooked ;  and  treating  the  question  as 
one  of  expediency  alone,  and  "  balancing  "  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  proposal,  he  showed  that,  in  his  clear  judgment, 
at  any  rate,  no  principle  was  necessarily  involved  in  its  solution,  but 
that  the  real  point  for  consideration  was  what  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  way  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Somers  showed 
conclusively  that  it  was  possible  to  avoid  all  the  dangers  which  had 
been  considered  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  an  army  in  the 
State,  by  making  its  renewal  absolutely  dependent  on  the  decision  of 
Parliament ;  and  though  some  of  the  Whigs  shook  their  heads  at  the 
time,  and  thought  that  Moyle  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  the  expe- 
rience of  nearly  two  centuries  has  conclusively  proved  that  the  sagacity 
of  Somers  did  not  mislead  him,  but  that  the  existence  of  an  army  is 
compatible  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  government. 

The  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  same  subject  has  naturally  come 
down  to  us  with  less  detail,  and  is,  perhaps,  consequently  less  inter- 
esting than  the  paper  controversy  which  preceded  it.  But  it  is 
worth  observing  that  in  Parliament  the  controversy  turned  on  an 
entirely  different  point.  The  pamphleteers  had  concurred  in  denounc- 
ing all  standing  armies ;  Parliament,  on  the  contrary,  was  simply 
resolved  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  maintenance  of  an  excessive 
force.  The  great  principle  for  which  Trenchard  and  Moyle  had  been 
contending  was  surrendered  without  a  blow.  No  one  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  country  could  do  without  troops ;  all  that  the  most 
zealous  Whigs  pretended  was,  that  the  number  of  men  which  were 
sufficient" in  1680  was  sufficient  in  1698.  In  1680  there  had  been  in 
England  1,189  horse  and  5,761  foot,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  7,000 
men;  and  1,872  horse  and  6,428  foot,  or  nearly  8,000  men,  in 
Ireland.  For  this  country,  at  any  rate,  7,000  men  was  probably 
sufficient.  But  there  was  at  least  a  doubt  whether  8,000  men  were 
an  adequate  force  for  the  sister  island ;  and  Parliament  consequently 
determined  on  increasing  the  number  there  to  12,000  men.    With  this 
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modification  the  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  37, — 185  votes 
to  148.  The  majority  was  by  no  means  large,  bat  it  was  alleged 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  minority  were  either  placemen  or 
pensioners, — representatives,  in  short,  of  the  Court,  and  not  of  the 
people.  Whether  this  were  the  case  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  the 
minority  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  attempt  to  reverse  the 
vote ;  and  the  king  himself  added  to  his  promises  of  reduction  a 
qualification  "  unless  the  House  be  disposed  to  find  a  way  for  con- 
tinuing them  longer  in  his  service."  But  the  House  stood  firm,  and 
refused  to  comply  with  the  king's  suggestion,  and  so,  at  any  rate, 
asserted  its  right  to  decide  what  number  of  men  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  army, — a  right  to  which  it  has  ever  since  rigidly 
adhered,  but  the  exercise  of  which  sufficiently  proves  that  Somers 
was  justified  in  his  prediction  that  standing  armies  and  constitutional 
government  were  not  incompatible. 

I  have  recurred  in  some  detail  to  the  salient  features  of  a  nearly- 
forgotten  controversy,  because  there  seems  only  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  views  of  our  ancestors  on  this  subject  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  misunderstood  in  the  present  day ;  and  that  a 
section  of  the  public  has  been  induced  to  form  an  incorrect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  circumstances  under  which  standing  armies  were  first 
introduced,  and  has  been  imbued  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
absolutely  illegal  in  the  good  old  tinfe  of  their  forefathers.  It  may 
not  always  be  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  the  views 
which  were  generally  held  a  century  or  two  ago  on  any  particular 
subject.  The  necessities  of  the  time,  and  not  the  precedents  of  a 
by-gone  age,  ought  to  govern  the  legislation  of  the  day ;  but  when 
arguments  against  a  given  proposal  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  an  innovation  which  our  ancestors  resisted,  it  is  important  to 
show  that  they  are  founded  on  an  apprehension  proceeding  from  a 
„  distorted  construction  of  the  history  of  the  country.  That  dangers 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  standing  armies  in  the  State,  the 
present  writer  has  no  desire  to  deny ;  but  the  history  of  the  past 
proves  conclusively  how  those  dangers  may  be  avoided,  and  how,  by 
a  wise  subordination  of  the  army  to  Parliament,  and  the  military 
authorities  to  the  Parliamentary  minister,  the  existence  of  an  army 
may  be  made  compatible  with  legislative  freedom.  But  history 
teaches  us  more  than  this.  It  proves  that  not  only  may  the  dangers, 
which  were  once  thought  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  trained 
soldiers,  be  averted,  but  that  the  army  itself  may  become  an  object 
of  affection  with  the  people.  That,  in  short,  under  a  despotic 
government  it  may  be  a  curse,  which  freedom  from  despotism  may 
convert  into  a  blessing. 
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Thebb  are  special  phases  both  in  history  and  in  fiction  that  are 
invested  with  an  nndying  interest, — about  the  French  Revolution 
especially,  we  never  can  read  enough.  The  spasmodic  episodes  of 
political  life;  the  dramatic  lustre  with  which  events  precipitated 
themselves ;  the  extraordinary  power,  variety,  and  spontaneity  dis- 
played by  the  leaders  ;  the  revelations  of  wickedness  and  of  virtue, 
of  selfish  ambition  and  heroic  self-sacrifice,  of  lofty  dreamers  and 
degraded  workers,  come  to  us  most  vividly  in  memoirs  and  family 
records.  Through  every  stage  of  the  Revolution  women  were  extra- 
ordinarily predominant. 

Whether  as  transcendental  republicans,  like  Madame  Roland,  or 
cruel,  greedy  democrats,  like  Thervigne  de  Mericourt;  as  lovely 
Aspasias,  like  Madame  Tallien  ;  as  murderous  Judiths,  like  Charlotte 
Corday;  as  haughty,  but  high-souled  sovereigns,  like  Marie  Antoi- 
nette ;  or  sweet,  prayerful  martyrs,  clinging  to  the  falling  throne  from 
great  love  to  him  who  sat  upon  it,  like  Madame  Elizabeth, — typical 
women  of  all  ages,  stations,  and  capacities  stand  foremost  in  tho 
hottest  fury  of  the  Revolution. 

Women  are  generally  in  extremes,  and  these  strange,  disjointed 
times  brought  out  their  salient  points,  both  for  good  and  for  bad,  in 
undue  and  inordinate  relief.  The  floating,  indeterminate  theories  on 
liberty, — as  freeing  men  and  women  from  every  law ;  and  on  equality, 
— as  placing  the  sexes  on  a  level ;  entire  emancipation  from  social 
conventionalities,  hitherto  so  irksome  to  women;  a  universal  con- 
tagion of  mock  heroism  and  declamatory  vehemence ;  an  incessant 
excitement  and  unrest, — were  all  elements  recommending  themselves, 
more  or  less,  to  the  female  mind,  and  affording  occasion  for  supremacy, 
quite  impossible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  were  all  young  and  enthusiastic,  equally 
possessed  by  a  sort  of  fury  of  novelty,  both  in  government  and  ideas ; 
wildly  rejecting  the  old-world  rules  and  restraints,  embittered  by  the 
traditions  of  a  detested  court ;  eager  to  inaugurate  an  entirely  new 
phase  of  life  in  which  women  were  assigned  an  avowed  place  besido 
themselves.  The  extraordinary  beauty,  fascination,  talent,  and 
courage  of  the  women  of  that  day  may  either  serve  as  the  excuse, 
or  explain  the  cause.  At  all  events,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and 
we  may  fairly  look  to  the  writings  and  tho  lives  of  women,  as  trust- 
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worthy  and  eloquent  exponents  of  that  most  singular  period.  If  the 
men  were  heroes,  the  women  were  heroines,  and  seconded  them  with 
a  zeal  and  headstrong  valour  akin  to  the  legends  of  chivalry. 

Foremost  among  the  young  patriots  of  that  day  was  Lafayette,  a 
sincere,  though  moderate  republican,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  and  of 
the  people.  His  career  belongs  to  legitimate  history,  and  only 
concerns  us  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  fortunes  of  his  wife,  a 
domestic  saint,  living  apart,  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  home, 
and  hallowed  by  her  husband's  love,  until  called  forth  by  the  course 
of  events  into  the  full  glare  of  historical  prominence. 

"While  literature  has  been  inundated  with  notices  concerning  bril- 
liant women  who  preferred  the  notoriety  of  a  public  career,  it  has 
taken  more  than  half  a  century  to  unveil  the  details  of  this  beautiful 
life, — the  domestic  side,  so  to  say,  of  the  Revolution,  a  melancholy 
episode  of  what  happened  within  the  home,  that  republican  France 
might  triumph.  The  book  in  question  contains  two  biographies, — 
the  first  written  by  Madame  Lafayette  herself,  when  a  prisoner  at 
Olmiitz,  of  her  mother,  the  Duchesse  d'Aycn  ;  the  second  by  Madame 
de  Lastayrie,  daughter  of  Madame  Lafayette,  recounting  her  mother's 
life.  The  extraordinary  fortitude,  self-sacrifice,  and  resignation, 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  these  ladies  of  the  Noailles  family, — in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  noblest  blood  of  the  vielle  roche, — hardly 
needed  their  unparalleled  misfortunes  to  give  most  life-like  interest 
to  these  pages. 

We  must  begin  with  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen,  the  wife  of  a  powerful 
nobleman,  holding  high  office  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  mother 
of  five  daughters,  all  closely  identified  with  the  Revolution.  Married 
early  in  life,  she  would  appear  to  have  repulsed  her  husband  by  a 
too  rigid  sense  of  duty, — too  uncompromising  a  piety,  qualities 
little  acceptable  at  any  time  in  married  life,  but  specially  so  at 
this  dissipated,  freethinking  period.  Neglected  by  the  husband 
she  had  wearied  by  her  mental  superiority,  she  lived  much  in 
solitude,  and  with  her  children,  who  clung  to  her  throughout  their 
lives  with  a  love  and  a  veneration  we  may  admire,  but  certainly  little 
imitate,  in  these  days  of  juvenile  emancipation,  when  the  young  are 
so  much  more  considered  than  the  old.  She  was  brought  into  close 
collision  with  the  agitations  of  the  times,  through  her  two  sons-in- 
law,  General  Lafayette  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  who  both 
advocated  republican  principles,  became  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  were  partisans  of  American  independence. 

At  first  the  duchess  cordially  sympathised  with  them,  but  as  the 
political  horizon  darkened,  and  organised  murder,  anarchy,  and  infi- 
delity, usurped  the  placo  of  law,  justice,  and  religion,  her  own  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  anxiety  for  her  husband  and  relatives,  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  approaching  crisis.      Then  came  the  terrible  10th  of 
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August,  when  every  doubt  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  Kevolution 
vanished.  The  duke,  who  was  captain  of  the  king's  guard  in 
attendance  at  the  Tuilleries,  narrowly  escaped  death,  and  was  forced 
to  fly  from  France. 

The  duchess,  with  her  aged  mother,  the  Marechale  de  Noailles,  and 
her  daughter,  the  favourite  sister  of  Madame  Lafayette, — all  the 
other  members  of  her  family  being  in  prison  or  exile, — lived  unmo- 
lested until  after  the  execution  of  the  king  and  queen,  when  their 
high  rank  and  close  connection  with  the  court  constituted  them 
criminals  in  the  eyes  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals.  These  unhappy 
ladies  were  among  the  last  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  being 
guillotined  four  days  previous  to  the,  10th  Thermidor,  that  blessed 
day  of  general  amnesty,  which  opened  the  prisons  and  saved  such 
crowds  of  innocent  victims. 

Madame  Lafayette  traces  her  mother's  life  with  a  tender  sympathy 
that  reveals  to  us  her  passionate  nature.  Within  her  heart  were 
depths  of  love  so  inexhaustible,  that  to  every  call  upon  her  sym- 
pathies, whether  as  daughter,  mother,  or  wife,  she  responded  by  an 
unquestioning  devotion  and  absolute  self-abandonment.  Educated  by 
such  a  mother,  it  is  not  surprising  that  extreme  reserve,  and  an 
almost  exaggerated  conscientiousness  marked  her  character.  At 
twelve  years  old  she  questioned  herself  on  religion  so  constantly  that 
her  young  mind  grew  confused,  and  taught  itself  to  doubt,  so  that 
when  desired  to  prepare  for  her  first  communion  she  imagined  herself 
an  unbeliever,  and  declined.  One  year  after  Lafayette  was  proposed 
to  her  as  a  husband.  His  extreme  youth,  being  then  only  fourteen, 
his  unfinished  education,  and  the  vast  fortune  he  possessed,  would 
seem  to  have  been  considered  especial  recommendations. 

So  thought  the  Duke  d'Ayen,  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
So  did  not  think  his  duchess,  who  exaggerated  in  her  ideas  of  duty 
and  responsibility,  viewed  theso  worldly  advantages,  especially  the 
possession  of  large  fortune,  as  so  many  dangerous  snares  and 
temptations.  She  positively  refused  her  consent,  until  the  charming 
disposition,  fascinating  manners,  and  general  goodness  of  the  young 
Lafayette,  added  to  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  her  husband, 
prevailed.  Consoled  by  the  promise  that  the  marriage  should  bo 
delayed  two  years,  and  that  the  child -pair  should  for  some  time  reside 
under  her  roof,  she  gave  her  consent,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 
Young  as  she  was,  Lafayette  had  entirely  possessed  himself  of  her 
heart:  that  constant  heart  which  was  his,  and  his  only,  to  its  last  beat. 
"I  already  felt,"  says  she,  "  that  profound  attachment  which  has 
united  us  so  many  years  in  the  tenderest  bonds,  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  adventurous  lives."  Not  only  did  this  girl  of  fourteen 
love,  but  she  loved  with  a  delicacy  and  a  passionate  ardour  peculiar 
to  herself. 
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In  1777  came  the  American  war  of  independence,  and  Lafayette's 
resolve  to  fight  in  the  republican  armies,  a  decision  that  taught  her 
practically  what  personal  sacrifices  the  wives  of  heroes  are  called 
upon  to  make, — and  what  bitter  tears  wet  the  laurels  of  victory. 

When  Lafayette's  project  was  first  broached,  the  Duke  d'Ayen, 
considering  his  daughter's  happiness  only,  was  furious;  but  the 
duchess,  with  a  juster  mind  appreciated  the  magnanimity  of  her  son- 
in-law,  and  fortified  her  daughter  in  bearing  the  separation.  Society 
in  those  days  of  unquestioning  republicanism  applauded  Lafayette 
and  blamed  the  duke.  "  Indeed,"  says  Lord  Stormont,  then  English 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  "if  the  duke  had  prevented  Lafayette's 
departure,  no  one  would  have  been  found  to  marry  his  other 
daughters." 

Madame  Lafayette,  young  and  enthusiastic,  sympathising  in  the 
cause,  and  <proud  of  his  brilliant  achievements,  bor#  this  first  parting 
almost  joyfully.  His  charming  letters  sustained  her, — letters  so 
lover-like  and  full  of  ardour  that  they  bring  to  us,  even  now,  a  per- 
fect atmosphere  of  love.  Like  Henry  "VUL  writing  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  always  addresses  her  as  "  Dearest  heart." 

"  What  fears,"  says  he,  "  what  sorrow,  what  agitation  I  feel  in 
parting  from  you.  How  will  you  take  this  voluntary  absence  ?  Will 
you  forgive  me  ?  or  will  you  love  me  less  ?  Must  I,  added  to  the 
pang  of  separation,  fear  that?  Alas,  it  would  be  too  cruel!  I 
already  pass  the  weary  hours  in  thinking  of  my  return.  Ah,  what  a 
heavenly  moment !  How  I  shall  rush  to  embrace  you, — to  take  you 
by  surprise  ?     Will  you  be  alone,  or  with  our  children  ?" 

After  being  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  hears  of  her 
confinement.  "How  happy  your  safety  has  made  me.  Dearest 
heart,  I  must  speak  of  it  all  through  my  letter,  for  I  can  think  of 
nothing  else.  What  rapture  to  embrace  you  all, — the  mother  and  the 
two  dear  little  girls, — to  make  them  intercede  with  you  for  their 
truant  father. 

"Do  you  imagine  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  care  for  the  sex  of  our 
new  child  ?  We  are  young  enough  to  have  more  without  a  miracle, 
and  I  have  every  intention  of  living,  and  bearing  the  honours  of  my 
own  name." 

He  returned,  and  for  a  time  her  joy  was  complete.  But  she  came 
to  find  that  these  transient  seasons  of  bliss  were  to  be  bought  by  long 
intervals  of  agonised  suspense.  Plan  after  plan  engaged  his  atten- 
tion ;  indeed,  his  whole  life  was  at  this  time  employed  in  arranging 
fresh  campaigns  to  further  the  republican  cause  at  home  and  abroad. 

Thus  even  in  his  presence  there  was  pain.  Her  fortitude  and  sub- 
mission never  failed ;  but,  at  last,  overcome  by  past  emotions  and 
present  fears,  she  fell  ill,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  A  son  was 
now  born  to  them,  and  soon  afterwards  Lafayette  returned  to  America. 
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She  was  now  nineteen.  Fresh  from  the  charm  of  his  society, 
debilitated  by  recent  illness,  with  increased  experience  of  the  world 
and  clearer  knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  this 
second  parting  was  to  her  far  more  intolerable  than  the  first.  Nor 
could  her  worst  anticipations  have  realised  the  agony  of  her  suspense 
when  no  letters,  no  report  of  the  campaign, — that  of  Virginia, — 
reached  her  for  many  months.  Still,  ever  brave  and  unselfish,  she 
concealed  her  alarm,  as  much  as  possible,  from  her  mother,  even 
when  hourly  expecting  to  hear  of  his  death. 

After  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  when  victory  declared  for 
the  Americans,  and  Lafayette  suddenly  returned,  the  intensity  of  her 
joy  was  positively  dangerous.  He  could  not  leave  her  without  causing 
actual  illness,  a  weakness  she  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal, 
lest  such  excessive  sensibility  might  annoy  him.  But  Lafayette,  who 
read  her  with  the  eyes  of  love,  observed  and  pitied  the  commotion  of 
her  spirit,  and  soothed  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of  his  manly 
nature. 

Fortunately  the  peace  of  1782  brought  some  quiet  days  at  a  time 
when  nature  most  required  repose,  and  she  could  for  awhile  enjoy  the 
assurance  of  his  beloved  presence.  % 

In  the  meantime,  the  political  horizon  grew  darker  and  more 
threatening ;  the  Revolution  was  at  hand,  and  these  quiet  days  were 
but  the  awful  lull  before  the  tempest.  The  States- General  had 
assembled,  and  Lafayette,  ever  foremost  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
accepted  the  command  of  the  national  guard.  From  this  moment 
his  life,  and  that  of  his  wife,  became  identified  with  public  events. 
Entirely  sympathising  in  his  liberal  opinions,  she  went  with  him  liand- 
in-hand;  admiring  and  approving  his  conduct,  and  sharing  his  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  Of  a  naturally  reserved  and  gentle  disposition,  increased 
and  fostered  by  an  almost  monastic  education,  she  never  assumed 
more  than  a  purely  domestic  position.  As  the  wife  of  the  popular 
general,  the  idol  of  the  Parisians,  she  might  have  rivalled  Madame 
Roland,  or  Madame  Tallien  in  public  favour,  but  she  instinctively 
shrank  from  such  noisy  triumphs,  and  contented  herself  by  appearing 
it  her  husband's  side  at  great  ceremonials,  and  in  daily  doing  the 
honours  of  his  open  table.  Precisely,  however,  because  she  kept  aloof 
from  the  contagion  of  the  times,  she  early  perceived  their  dangerous 
tendency,  drifting  no  one  knew  whither.  She  tells  us  with  touching 
simplicity  "  that  although  she  gloried  in  all  he  did,  her  husband  never 
left  the  house  without  her  feeling  that  perhaps  she  had  kissed  him  for 
the  last  time." 

These  pages,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  domestic  saint,  do  not 
profess  to  recount  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  except  in  so  far  as 
absolutely  needful  to  the  due  appreciation  of  her  character. 

After  the  return  of  the  king  and  queen  from  Yarennes,  martial  law 
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was  proclaimed,  and  the  once  popular  general  came  to  be  as  much 
hated  by  the  fickle  mob  as  he  had  previously  been  beloved.  On  the 
Champs  de  Mars  these  wretches  swore  that  they  would  assassinate 
his  wife  and  bear  her  head  in  triumph  through  Paris.  He  laid  down 
his  command  and  retired  into  Auvergne  with  his  family. 

They  were  joined  by  her  mother.  For  a  time,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  and  the  delight  of  re-union,  blinded  them  to  the  gravity 
of  passing  events.  For  a  little  time, — and  again  the  deadly  Revolution 
clamoured  at  the  door,  and  broke  up  that  happy  household.  La- 
fayette left  Chavaniac  to  command  one  of  the  armies  of  defence; 
and  the  duchess,  suspected  and  tracked  as  an  aristocrat,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Paris.  Immediate  civil  war,  the  terror  of  accumulating 
and  more  cruel  personal  danger  to  Lafayette,  fears  for  her  children, 
and  utter  solitude,  all  united  to 'overwhelm  her.  But  for  those 
children,  of  whom  she  was  the  only  guardian,  she  would  have 
yielded  to  his  prayers,  followed  Lafayette,  and  shared  life  or  death 
with  him,  as  he,  less  heroic  and  self-denying,  entreated  her  at  once 
to  do.  Yet,  exceeding  as  was  the  temptation,  she  sacrificed  her 
longings  to  his  ultimate  advantage,  and  stayed  to  watch  over  their 
children,  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  afford  no  handle  for  his  enemies  to 
proclaim  that  Lafayette  had  betrayed  the  republican  cause  byre- 
moving  his  family  from  France.  That  she  did  this,  and  remained 
alone  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  Revolution,  has  made  her,  spite  of 
herself,  a  heroine. 

And  now  she  learned  that  at  Sedan  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head, 
and  that  her  Lafayette  was  to  be  taken,  dead  or  alive,  by  order  of 
the  National  Assembly ! 

As  long  as  she  could  think  of  him  safe  and  unhurt  all  other  trials 
were  endurable,  or  but  painful  details  through  which  she  could  con- 
fidently tread  with  cautious  yet  firm  footsteps.  That  she  loved  her 
children  is  testified  by  the  love  they  bore  her ;  but  to  suppose  that 
they  ever  rivalled  their  father  in  her  heart  is  to  misapprehend  the 
whole  bent  of  her  character. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1792,  Chavaniac  was  invested  by 
troops,  and  she  was  summoned  by  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  proceed  with  her  children  to  Paris.  While  reading  the 
letter  from  Roland,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  urging  the  immediate 
execution  of  these  orders,  her  eldest  daughter,  Anastasie,  escaping 
from  the  room  where  she  with  her  young  sisters  had  been  shut  up 
for  safety,  came  to  where  her  mother  stood  surrounded  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  throwing  herself  into  her  arms  declared  "  that  she 
would  neither  be  hidden  nor  would  she  leave  her." 

A  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  soldiers  who  made  the  murder  of  aris- 
tocrats their  boast,  Madame  Lafayette  and  Anastasie  arrived  at  Pay, 
the  capital  of  the  department. 
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From  one  moment  to  another  they  might  be  massacred  as 
other  prisoners  had  been  a  few  hours  before ;  bnt  no  idea  of  fear 
seems  to  have  troubled  either  the  mother  or  the  child.  They  only 
thought  of  Lafayette.  "If  your  father,"  said  she  to  Anastasie, 
"knew  where  we  were,  he  would  be  very  uneasy ;  but  he  would 
praise  you." 

A  few  stones  were  thrown  at  them  as  they  entered  the  town, 
otherwise  they  arrived  unmolested.  The  authorities  immediately 
assembled  to  interrogate  them,  and  Madame  Lafayette,  with  the  calm 
of  genuine  courage,  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  You  gentlemen  are  acting  on  the  orders  of  M.  Roland ;  I,  on 
the  contrary,  submit  myself  to  yours,  and  constitute  myself  your 
prisoner.  Let  the  letters  of  my  husband  in  your  possession  be  read 
aloud.  I  entirely  agree  with  them,  and  they  constitute  my  best 
defence.  To  hear  these  letters  read  will  fortify  and  console  me.  Let 
me  also  entreat  you  to  have  them  copied,  and  allow  me  to  retain 
the  copies,  for  the  truth  is  not  always  spoken  at  the  National 
Assembly." 

So  ably  did  she  plead  her  cause  that  the  authorities  transmitted 
her  petition  to  be  a  prisoner  on  parole  at  Chavaniao  to  Paris. 
Roland,  after  some  delay,  consented.  But  the  department  proposed 
that  six  soldiers  should  maintain  a  constant  surveillance.  "If 
soldiers  are  placed  at  my  door,"  said  Madame  Lafayette,  "  I  with- 
draw my  parole.  Choose  between  them  and  my  word.  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  doubting  me.  I  have  not,  like  my  husband,  had  the 
opportunities  of  publicly  proving  that  I  am  as  good  a  patriot  as  he  ; 
but  you  must  at  least  allow  me  to  believe  in  my  own  loyalty,  and  not 
ask  me  to  barter  it  with  bayonets." 

Subsequent  intelligence  led  her  to  repent  the  pertinacity  with 
which  she  had  insisted  on  a  parole  being  accepted.  Lafayette's 
position  was  most  alarming.  Far  from  being  safe  and  free,  as  she 
had  imagined,  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the  allied  powers  at  Spandau. 
"Let  me  on  my  knees,"  she  wrote  to  Roland  at  this  time,  "  implore 
you  to  free  me  from  parole,  and  let  me  join  my  husband.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  general  question  of  the  barbarity  of  making  women 
hostages,  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  its  utter  futility."  She  also 
addressed  a  passionate  appeal  to  Washington  to  use  his  influence  to 
allow  Lafayette  to  go  to  America : — "  If  his  family  may  accompany 
him  his  joy  will  be  unspeakable  ;  but,  if  we  should  raise  any  obstacle 
to  his  freedom,  we  implore  you  to  think  only  of  him." 

No  immediate  result  followed  these  applications ;  but  Eoland, — at 
heart  a  humane  man, — touched  by  her  letters,  liberated  her  from 
parole.  Still, — as  a  ci-devant  noble, — she  was  under  the  closest  sur- 
veillance. 

Although  Lafayette  was  a  prisoner  of  the  enemies  of  France,  the 
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revolutionary  committee,  with  illogical  cruelty,  persisted  in  consider- 
ing him  as  a  voluntary  emigrant,  and  applying  to  his  wife  and  family 
the  penalties  of  that  position.  On  the  18th  Brumaire,  Madame 
Lafayette  received  certain  information  of  her  immediate  arrest.  On 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
arrived  at  the  Chateau  of  Chavaniac. 

All  her  family  gathered  round  her  while  the  arrest  was  read. 

"  Citizen,"  said  that  same  Anastasie,  worthy  daughter  of  an  heroic 
race,  "  are  daughters  prevented  from  following  their  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  commissioner,  "  they  are.'* 
Anastasie  was  then  sixteen. 

At  this  moment  of  inevitable  separation  the  mother  forgot  herself 
in  care  for  her  children.  She  affected  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  mistake, 
and  assured  them  that  she  should  soon  be  released.  And  so  they 
parted. 

Arrived  at  the  prisons  of  Brioude,  she  learnt  the  arrest  of  her 
grandmother,  the  aged  Marechale  de  Noailles;  of  her  mother,  the 
Duchesse  d'Ayen ;  and  of  her  sister,  Madame  de  Noailles.  An  order 
came  almost  immediately  for  her  transfer  to  Paris.  A  last  interview 
with  her  children  was  permitted,  when  she  solemnly  charged  them,  in 
case  of  her  execution.  She  wrote  afterwards  to  her  children : — "  My 
life  and  my  reason  were  preserved  to  me.  Do  not  regret  that  I  was 
alone.  God  kept  me  from  rebellion  against  him,  but  I  could  not 
have  borne  any  human  consolation."  So  absorbed  was  she  in  grief, 
that,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  her  life,  Lafayette  was  forgotten. 
"  I  longed,"  said  she,  "  to  die.  To  have  followed  those  dear  footsteps 
to  the  grave  would  have  turned  into  sweetness  each  ghastly  detail  of 
final  agony." 

From  La  Force  she  was  sent  to  Plessis.  All  the  other  prisoners 
had  been  immediately  liberated,  but  difficulties  arose  respecting  her- 
self. For  a  time  she  was  too  utterly  overwhelmed  to  make  any  effort 
for  freedom.  But  when  the  deputies,  Bourdon  and  Legendre,  visited 
Plessis,  and  the  name  of  Lafayette, — "  a  traitor  to  his  country," — was 
forbidden  to  be  uttered,  and  his  wife,  as  bearing  so  dangerous  a  patro- 
nymic, was  condemned  to  remain  a  prisoner,  the  public  insult  to  her 
husband  roused  her  from  this  mental  torpor.  Once  more  her  heart 
glowed  within  her  at  the  thought  of  liberty,  and  of  Lafayette;  and 
she  remembered  her  children,  utterly  dependent  on  her  energy  and 
affection. 

Meanwhile,  friends  were  working  for  her  release ;  and  through  the 
interest  of  Monroe,  the  American  minister,  she  was  set  free.  Her 
first  act  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  passport  to  join  Lafayette. 
She  committed  her  son,  George,  to  Monroe's  care,  to  be  sent  to 
America  for  education,  under  the  guardianship  of  Washington, 
Lafayette's  warmest  and  oldest  friend.    This  done,  she  started  for 
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Chavaniac.  Her  daughters,  with  the  valiant  Anastasie,  met  her  at  * 
Clermont,  and  received  her  as  one  miraculously  rescued  from  the 
grave.  A  few  days  were  spent  arranging  necessary  affairs,  after 
which  the  whole  party  started  for  Paris.  To  fly  to  Lafayette  was 
their  sole  desire.  Surely,  in  the  annals  of  all  history,  never  was 
man  so  adored ! 

Time  and  interest  were  needed  to  gain  permission  to  emigrate ;  and 
the  energetic  wife,  thoroughly  awake  from  her  trance  of  sorrow,  set 
herself  to  arrange  her  inheritance  at  Fontenoy  and  Lagrange, — their 
ultimate  home, — fallen  to  her  by  the  death  of  her  relatives.  Her 
activity  of  mind  and  body  were  incredible.  She  went  and  came  inces- 
santly, superintended  everything,  overcame  all  difficulties.  Each 
obstacle  removed  was  a  step  on  the  road  to  Lafayette,  and  hope  and 
joy  urged  and  sustained  her. 

"  It  was  not  alone  her  following  me  to  the  fortress  of  Olniiitz," 
said  Lafayette,  speaking  of  this  period  after  her  death, "  '  on  the  wings 
of  love  and  duty,*  as  Charles  Fox  said ;  but  it  was  her  indomptable 
courage  in  not  leaving  France  until  she  had  settled  everything, — paid 
my  debts,  and  arranged  my  affairs,  as  well  as  sending  our  son  George 
to  America.  It  was  her  noble  imprudence  in  thus  remaining  in 
France,  the  only  woman  compromised  by  her  name  who  did  not 
change  it.  Never  did  she,  ordinarily  so  indulgent  to  party  feelings 
and  prejudices, — standing,  as  she  did,  so  long  under  the  shadow  of  the 
scaffold, — allow  a  hostile  remark  upon  me  to  remain  unanswered. 
She  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  declaring  that  my  principles  were  her 
own.  Never  did  she  present  a  petition  or  make  a  declaration  that  she 
did  not  glory  in  signing  it  with  my  name,  as  "  La  femme  Lafayette." 

At  length  the  much-longed-for  passport  was  obtained,  made  out  for 
Vienna  under  an  assumed  name.  Powerful  interest  procured  her  an 
audience  of  the  emperor,  who  received  her  so  graciously  that  he 
not  only  gave  her  permission  to  join  Lafayette  at  Olmutz,  but  assured 
her  that  every  indulgence  she  might  require  would  be  granted  at  once, 
by  personal  application  to  himself.  Alas !  poor  loving  woman  1  how 
soon  she  came  to  know  the  truth  of  the  words,  "  Put  not  thy  trust  in 
princes." 

On  the  1st  October,  1795,  they  first  saw  the  walls  of  Olmutz. 
Madame  Lafayette  fainted  from  excessive  emotion,  then  broke  forth 
in  a  solemn  thanksgiving  that  her  fondest  hopes  and  constant  prayers 
had  been  mercifully  realised.  Soon  the  massive  fortress  doors  opened 
to  receive  them, — they  traversed  the  long  damp  galleries  leading  to 
the  cell  of  the  husband  and  the  father. 

Within  sat  Lafayette,  utterly  unconscious  of  their  arrival.  He 
had  been  three  years  a  prisoner,  and  had  received  neither  letter  nor 
message.  The  door  was  unbarred,  and  wife  and  children  flung  them- 
selves into  his  arms ! 
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In  the  first  transports,  all  was  forgotten  save  the  ecstasy  of  actual 
tangible  presence.  Some  hours  passed  thus ;  but  when  night  closed 
in,  and  the  girls  were  laid  in  their  little  prison  beds  in  an  adjoining, 
cell,  the  husband  and  wife,  sitting  side  by  side,  began  to  question  the 
past.  Lafayette  was  frightfully  changed.  He  knew  that  there  had 
been  massacres, — a  Reign  of  Terror  in  France :  he  dared  ask  no 
question.  Little  by  little  his  wife  broke  each  horrible  incident  to 
him,  and  the  violent  deaths  of  her  family,  whom  he  had  loved  as  his 
own. 

And  now  the  prison  life  began.  The  mother  and  young  daughters, 
voluntary  prisoners,  spite  of  the  gracious  promises  of  the  Emperor, 
were  allowed  no  exercise ;  they  could  write  no  letters,  save  under  the 
eye  of  the  gaolers ;  their  money  was  taken  from  them,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  attend  mass.  All  the  household  work  was  done  by 
themselves ;  they  swept  their  rooms,  made  the  beds,  mended  their 
clothes,  and  eat  with  their  fingers. 

"My  mother,"  says  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Lastayrie,  "was 
supremely  happy.  If  it  be  remembered  that  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
her  passion  for  my  father  had  absorbed  her  life,  what  she  had  suffered 
from  his  long  and  frequent  absence,  his  incessant  occupations,  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  continually  exposed,  how  she  had  passed 
the  last  three  years  without  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again,  to  possess 
and  to  hold  the  object  of  so  much  love  anywhere  was  to  her  a  daily 
and  hourly  bliss  no  surroundings  could  diminish.  She  marvelled  at 
her  own  capacity  for  happiness;  she  reproached  herself  for  the 
fulness  of  her  content,  he  being  a  prisoner." 

But  in  spite  of  this  "  supreme  content"  with  the  husband  of  her 
love, — the  hero  of  her  life, — nature  rebelled,  and  her  health  failed. 
After  her  previous  life  of  motion  and  excitement,  without  exercise 
or  wholesome  food,  illness  came,  alas  I  to  remind  her  that  she  was 
mortal.  All  possibility  of  consulting  a  physician  at  Vienna  was  denied 
her.  "  If  she  left  Olmiitz  she  could  never  return !"  so  to  live  6t  to 
die  she  stayed.  Her  illness  rapidly  increased;  she  could  neither 
move  her  hands  nor  her  feet.  Low  fever  set  in.  For  eleven  months 
did  she  thus  suffer ;  yet  so  serene  and  happy  was  she,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  in  any  danger.  In  the  breaks  of  this  illness  she 
wrote  on  the  margin  of  some  books  they  had  brought,  with  a  tooth- 
pick, in  Indian  ink,  the  account  of  her  mother's  life,  now  published 
with  her  own. 

When  the  household  work  was  done,  and  the  cell  swept  and  gar- 
nished by  the  loving  girls,  Anastasie  made  shoes  for  her  father,  who 
read  aloud  to  them  in  the  evening  with  that  musical  voice  that  had  so 
often  stilled  and  fascinated  the  Parisian  mob.  Thus  passed  twenty 
months'  captivity. 

Buonaparte,  at  tho  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  insisted  on  the  freedom 
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of  the  prisoners  of  Olmiitz.  After  five  years  Lafayette  was  free. 
Madame  Lafayette,  too,  began  to  rally  as  soon  as  they  were  free,  and 
established  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Witmold,  near  Hamburg. 
Here  her  husband's  friends  and  partisans  rallied  round  him,  George 
arrived  from  America,  and,  after  years  of  long  and  patient  enduranoe, 
she  possessed  all  hex  treasures. 

One  more  act  of  pubHc  life  remained. to  be  done  by  this  unconscious 
heroine.  Lafayette  was  still  proscribed,  and  she  must  liberate  him. 
Leaving  him  in  Holland,  she  Bet  out  for  Paris,  in  order  to  observe  the 
political  feeling  in  the  capital  after  the  18th  Brumaire.  From  what 
she  saw  she  advised  him  to  join  her  without  waiting  for  any  permis- 
sion, and,  confiding  in  her  judgment,  he  came  to  Paris.  This  unau- 
thorised act  gravely  offended  the  First  Consul.  He  was  so  incensed, 
that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  addressed  on  the  subject.  In 
this  moment  of  alarm,  Madame  Lafayette  solicited  and  obtained  an 
audience.  She  pleaded  her  husband's  cause,  arguing  that  he  eould 
not  justly  be  considered  either  as  an  exile  or  an  emigrant,  and  was 
not  therefore  subject  to  the  laws  affecting  them.  She  recalled  his 
patriotism,  his  valour,  his  sincerity:  she  spoke  warmly,  but  with 
discretion.  Buonaparte  listened  attentively;  he  was  favourably 
impressed.  Detesting  the  doctrinaire  woman  of  the  period,  political 
intriguantes  like  Madame  de  Stael,  he  respected  and  admired  this 
legitimate  display  of  feminine  eloquence  and  courage.  "  Madame," 
said  he,  "  I  am  charmed  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.  Tou  have 
spoken  admirably ;  but  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  public  affairs." 

Lafayette  was,  however,  permitted  to  remain  in  France,  and  the 
re-united  family  settled  at  Lagrange,  near  Brie.  Here  the  permanent 
repose  Madame  Lafayette  so  much  needed  was  granted.  Here  she 
could  unreservedly  indulge  the  supreme  passion  of  her  life.  She 
sought  nothing  beyond, — transported  into  ideal  scenes  created  by  her 
fcaey.    But  the  last  scene  was  at  hand. 

"  We  soon  felt  that  her  summons  had  come,  and  that  no  skill 
could  save  her,"  wrote  Lafayette,  after  her  death.  "  The  evening 
that  she  became  delirious  she  said  to  me,  '  If  I  am  going  to  another 
home,  you  know  I  shall  only  think  of  you.  Whatever  it  may  cost 
me  to  leave  you,  I  would  gladly  sacrifice  my  life  to  ensure  your 
eternal  happiness.*  It  seemed  as  if  love  for  me  was  stronger  than 
disease, — that  it  conquered  it.  Even  when  this  angelic  creature  was, 
as  it  were,  already  dead,  when  the  coldness  of  death  had  frozen  her 
limbs,  some  warmth  and  conscientiousness  still  remained  in  the  hand 
I  clasped  in  mine.  Perhaps  had  she  been  conscious,  her  passionate 
love  might  not  have  found  such  abundant  utterance. 

"  She  had  no  fear  of  death ;  her  religion  was  all  faith  and  hope ; 
she  had  fulfilled  every  duty  of  religion ;  she  believed  the  sincero  and 
virtuous  of  all  creeds  would  be  saved.     '  I  know  not,'  she  used  to 
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say,  '  what  will  happen  at  their  death ;  but  God  will  provide.  They 
will  be  saved.* 

44  Daring  an  interval  of  reason  she  exclaimed,  '  How  I  thank  God 
that  my  ardent  love  to  yon  was  a  dnty  I  How  happy  I  have  been  I 
What  a  privilege  to  have  been  your  wife ! ' 

"  When  I  spoke  of  my  own  tenderness  for  her, — '  Yes ;  it  is  true ; 
yes.  Repeat  that  once  more.  It  is  delightful.  If  you  think  I  did 
not  love  yon  enough  in  return,  it  is  because  God  gave  me  no  greater 
power  of  love.  I  love  yon ! '  she  repeated ;  '  I  love  yon  passionately  1 
— as  a  woman, — as  a  Christian, — body  and  soul ! ' 

"  All  the  scenes  of  her  life  passed  before  her.  She  repeated  with 
infinite  emotion  the  Canticle  of  Tobias  she  had  recited  on  first 
seeing  the  towers  of  Olniutz ;  she  recalled  her  secret  tears  at  my 
departure  for  America, — hid  that  her  parents  might  not  blame  me. 
4  Ah  I'  cried  she,  '  for  six  more  such  years  at  Lagrange  t  But  I  am 
dying.  Have  I  ever  offended  you?  Have  I  been  a  loving  wife?' 
4  Yes,  yes,  surely.'  *  Then  bless  me,  and  promise  ever  while  you  live 
to  think  of  me  as  you  do  now.'  *  Bless  me  also,'  said  I ;  and  she 
did  so,  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

"  The  day  of  her  death  we  trembled  to  hear  her  say,  *  To-day  I 
shall  see  my  mother.'  "  When  her  sister  for  a  few  moments  seated 
herself  beside  her,  I  own  that  I  felt  my  conjugal  affection  crossed  by 
a  sentiment  of  jealousy  for  the  only  time.  I  passionately  longed  to 
occupy  her  exclusively.  I  wanted  all  her  looks,  all  her  thoughts.  She 
also  seemed  impatient  for  me  to  take  my  old  place  again.  When  I 
had  done  so,  she  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  softly  whispered  to  me, 
4 1  am  all  yours.' 

44  Those  were  her  last  words. 

44  We  stood  about  her  bed,  moved  into  the  centre  of  the  room, — we 
all  knelt  round  it,  watching  each  breath  she  drew.  Without  any 
suffering,  with  a  heavenly  smile  on  her  face,  still  holding  my  hand, 
this  angel  of  tenderness  and  love  ceased  to  live." 


BRICKS  AND  MORTAR  CHARITIES. 


The  Committee  of  the  "  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art "  have  resolved 
to  sell  the  three  houses  which  they  erected  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Knebworth  estate,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  small  pensions  to 
decayed  artists  and  men  of  letters. 

Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  Dickens  deserve  all  credit  for  their  good 
intentions  in  building  these  houses ;  but  the  result  has  proved  that 
artists  and  literary  men  have  either  failed  to  appreciate  the  endeavour 
thus  made  to  do  them  service,  or  have  been  disinclined  to  accept  a 
residence  rent  free  at  such  a  distance  from  their  work,  without  an 
allowance  for  furnishing  and  keeping  it  up.  To  many,  also,  the 
separation  from  old  associations,  and  the  necessity  of  living  upon  one 
spot  with  others  of  perhaps  uncongenial  tastes,  may  have  been  still 
greater  objections. 

The  determination,  therefore,  of  the  Guild  Committee  to  sell  the 
property  and  convert  the  proceeds  into  a  Pension  Fund,  is  one  of 
which  the  wisdom  will  be  recognised  by  every  one  who  knows  the 
inner  life  of  working  literary  men  and  artists  in  London ;  while  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  principle  that 
no  charities,  save  hospitals  for  the  sick,  asylums  for  children,  and 
schools,  are  justified  in  dabbling  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

When  the  Government  of  the  day  remodelled  the  arrangements  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  allowed  the  pensioners  to  commute  the 
board  and  lodging  they  had  received  within  the  walls  of  the  institution 
for  a  fixed  annual  payment,  with  the  privilege  of  living  where  they 
pleased,  they  set  an  example  which  may  be  followed  with  advantage 
by  many  other  charitable  institutions.  The  system  of  collecting 
large  numbers  of  objects  of  charity  within  the  walls  of  hospitals  or 
asylums  specially  erected  for  their  reception,  is  sanctioned  by  a 
respectable  antiquity,  dating  from  monastic  timep.  Many  reasons 
could  be  adduced  to  justify  the  system  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
Mid  possibly  for  many  generations  subsequently ;  but,  as  the  world  has 
advanced,  mankind  has  formed  fresh  habits  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  and  it  needs  but  little  reflection  to  see  that  a  system  which  has 
been  found  practically  obsolete  in  a  great  national  establishment  like 
Greenwich  Hospital  must  be  equally  out  of 'date  in  many  other 
ttBtitutions  created  by  voluntary  subscriptions  or  by  private  munifi- 
cence,— whether  they  be  called  asylums,  colleges,  retreats,  or  alms- 
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It  is  well  known  to  all  connected  with  those  great  City  Companies 
which  have  erected  asylums  for  the  decayed  members  of  the  craft,  that 
the  sum  required  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  and  meet  establishment 
charges  would  suffice  to  maintain  hundreds  of  additional  members  be- 
yond the  walls.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  through  any  suburb  of  • 
London  without  observing,  in  one  or  other  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, a  building  which  has  evidently  been  erected  with  the  special 
view  of  attracting  notice,  either  by  its  style  of  architecture,  or  by  its  mag- 
nitude, or  by  both,  and  of  thereby  becoming  a  standing  testimony  to  the 
wealth  of  the  body  whose  name  it  bears  ;  but,  like  all  other  ostenta- 
tion in  bricks  and  mortar,  the  asylum  soon  proves  to  be  a  cosily  burden. 
Every  year  brings  fresh  expenses  in  restorations  and  repairs,  in 
addition  to  the  permanent  charges  in  the  shape  of  rates,  taxes,  and 
the  general  cost  of  maintenance  and  service  ;  while  the  inmates  who 
are  the  objects  of  this  expenditure,  so  far  from  feeling  at  home  within 
its  walls,  are  lamenting  their  enforced  absence  from  the  relatives  and 
friends  from  whose  society  they  have  been  separated.  This  separation 
is  most  keenly  felt  in  the  asylums  for  men,  who  have  painful  reasons 
for  asking  if  that  is  really  a  Christian  charity  which  feeds  the  body 
while  it  starves  the  heart.  The  sorrows  of  old  men  when  withdrawn, 
in  infirmity  and  sickness,  from  the  comforting  and  tender  care  of 
female  relatives,  has  never  been  sufficiently  estimated ;  and  the 
absence  of  the  gentle  influence  which  women  exercise  on  the  lives  of 
men  may  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  outbursts  of  discontent  and 
irritability  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  ail  institutions  for  the 
reception  of  men  only. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  charitable  foundation 
of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  England  is  that  of  the  "  Poor  Brothers  " 
of  the  Charterhouse.  By  the  statutes  of  Sutton's  foundation  there 
are  eighty  Brothers,  elected  by  the  sixteen  Governors  in  turn*  Each 
Brother  is  provided  with  separate  apartments,  a  few  articles  of 
ordinary  furniture,  coals,  and  candles.  His  breakfast  is  served  in  his 
own  rooms  by  the  "  nurse  "  appointed  to  keep  them  clean  and  light 
the  fires ;  he  is  required  to  dine  with  the  other  Brothers  in  a  common 
hall;  and  he  receives  a  money  allowance  of  £36  a  year,  paid 
quarterly,  with  an  extra  guinea  a  week  in  ihe  month  of  August  if  he 
leaves  the  House  during  the  annual  holidays*  It  would  be  difficult, 
without  an  examination  of  the  books,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  cost 
of  lodging  and  maintaining  these  eighty  Brothers ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  estimate  the  value  which  they  would  attach  to  the  Poor 
Brothership  if  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the  house  were  added 
to  their  allowance  of  £36  a  year,  and  they  were  allowed  to  live  with 
their  families  or  friends.  In  some  few  cases  of  chronic  disease,  where 
residence  on  the  south  coast  or  warm  sea-bathing  has  been  prescribed 
by  the  medical  officer,  the  authorities  have  adopted  this  principle  by 
permitting  a  Brother  to  be  non-resident,  making  him  an  allowance 
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of  £60  or  upwards,  according  to  circumstances,  as  compensation 
for  his  board  and  lodging  within  the  walls.  The  manner  in  which 
this  boon,  in  spite  of  the  illness  which  has  made  it  necessary,  has 
always  been  prized  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  granted,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  satisfaction  which  a  similar  concession  would 
tifrase  through  the  whole  community.  The  common  idea  that  daily 
association  tends  to  promote  friendly  feelings  and  social  intercourse 
among  the  inmates  of  asylums  has  been  disproved  by  the  experience 
of  this  very  institution.  About  the  year  1842  the  Prince  Consort 
conceived  the  idea  of  conferring  all  the  royal  nominations  to  the  Poor 
Brothership  on  men  of  letters  and  science  to  whom  a  fixed  pro- 
vision, valued  in  round  numbers  at  about  £60  per  annum,  might  be 
acceptable.  Several  persons  who  were  well  known,  either  personally 
or  by  their  works,  to  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  were  accordingly  selected  with  care,  and  duly  admitted 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort.  Among 
them  were  men  who,  from  their  previous  habits  of  life,  would  probably 
have  chafed  against  any  system  involving  regularity  and  discipline, 
however  gently  it  might  have  been  administered  ; — men  whose  good 
•pinion  of  themselves  was  by  no  means  lessened  by  their  long  con- 
nection with  the  press  and  by  the  facility  which  that  connection  gave 
tfeem  of  rushing  on  all  occasions  into  print.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  the  peace  of  the  master  was  disturbed  by  the  rumblings 
of  an  impending  storm.  In  former  times  his  great  ability  as  an 
administrator  had  sufficed  to  keep  all  such  movements  under  control 
within  the  limits  of  the  house ;  but  the  promoters  of  this  literary 
rebellion  opened  fire  in  the  columns  of  the  weekly  papers,  not  only 
upon  his  authority,  but  upon  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  institution 
itself.  If  all  the  malcontents  had  united,  the  effect,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  considerable,  but  so  great  was  the  jealousy  and  dislike 
which  existed  between  them  that  several  of  the  ablest  in  their  ranks 
refused  to  act  in  concert,  and  wasted  their  strength  by  carrying  on  a 
desultory  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  on  their  own  account,  in  the  shape 
of  pamphlets  or  letters  to  the  newspapers.  The  result  was  that 
while  one  complained  of  the  food,  another  complained  of  the  lighting, 
another  of  the  nurses,  another  of  the  master,  another  of  the  preacher, 
and  so  on.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  collect  from  any  one 
section  of  the  insurgents  a  clear  and  consistent  statement  of  the 
general  grievances.  The  discontent,  however,  went  on  increasing, 
and  at  last  became  so  loud  that  the  late  Sir  Charles  Phipps  consented, 
on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  receive  two  of  the  Brothers  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  their  own  lips  what 
the  real  grievances  were,  and  what  measnres  were  necessary  to  redress 
them.  Of  the  two  Brothers  selected  for  this  purpose  one  was  a 
veteran  dramatist,  whose  plays  were  well  known  in  the  London  and 
provincial  theatres,  and  whom  the  affliction  of  blindness  had  made 
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peculiarly  alive  to  the  various  defects  in  the  domestic  arrangements, 
which  were  not  likely  to  he  so  keenly  felt  by  men  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  their  sight.  The  other  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  morbid 
sensibility,  who  had  for  many  years  held  an  official  position  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  intellectual  classes  of  society,  and 
who  had  in  early  life  published  some  volumes  of  poetry  on  sacred 
subjects,  and  other  works,  including  a  critical  dissertation  on  some  of 
Lord  Byron's  works,  which  were  thought  worthy  of  respectful  notice 
in  Moore's  Life  of  the  Poet.  When  these  two  gentlemen  were 
informed  that  they  had  been  selected  to  go  to  the  palace,  and  state 
the  case  of  the  discontented  Brothers,  they  refused  to  be  seen  to- 
gether. The  dramatist  expressed  his  contempt  for  a  writer  of  religious 
poetry  which  would  not  sell ;  while  the  poet  returned  the  compliment 
with  interest  by  declining  any  association  with  a  writer  of  plays  fit 
only  for  the  stage  of  the  Surrey  or  the  Victoria.  They  had  never 
spoken  to  each  other  in  the  house ;  and,  as  they  peremptorily  refused 
to  go  together  to  the  palace,  Sir  Charles  Phipps  was  obliged  to 
receive  them  at  different  hours. 

Other  instances  of  the  jealousies  and  distaste  for  social  intercourse, 
where  men  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  similar  pursuits  are  shut  up 
together  in  one  spot,  might  be  adduced  from  the  same  foundation ; 
and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  same  feelings  prevail  in  a  professional 
college  not  many  mile's  from  London,  in  some  of  the  diocesan  colleges 
for  the  widows  of  clergymen,  and  in  many  similar  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  In  these  instances,  while  the  inmates  find 
it  irksome  to  be  tied  down  during  the  last  years  of  existence  to  one 
spot,  with  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  daily  life,  they  find  it 
still  more  so  to  be  condemned  to  daily  association  with  the  same  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  may  be  dissimilar  in  tastes  and  habits,  and  bat 
little  qualified  for  the  making  of  friendships.  A  striking  instance  of 
the  unwillingness  of  men  of  advanced  age  to  sever  themselves  from  their 
old  associations  was  afforded  by  the  Booksellers'  Provident  Institution, 
when  its  "Retreat"  at  Abbots'  Langley  was  first  opened.  Every 
traveller  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  is  familiar  with 
the  red-brick  gables  of  the  building  erected  there  on  the  land  munifi- 
cently given  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Dickinson;  but  few  know  how 
great  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  occupants  for  it.  There 
was  no  lack  of  persons  eligible  for  its  benefits ;  but  men  whose  chief 
delight  had  been  to  visit  "the  Row "  on  "magazine  nights,"  or  to 
stroll  into  the  shops  of  friendly  booksellers  and  chat  over  old  times, 
were  unwilling  to  go  down  to  Hertfordshire,  and  live  so  far  away 
from  their  friends  and  relatives. 

Another  objection  to  the  principle  of  tying  down  people  to  one  spot 
is  that  of  climate.  Many  asylums  and  colleges  are  built  in  places 
which  can  under  no  circumstances  be  suitable  to  the  health  of  all 
their  inmates.     Of  this  the  Huggins'   College,  at  Northfleet,  one 
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apparently  of  the  most  eligible  of  its  kind  for  educated  people  of  the 
middle  class,  has  recently  supplied  us  with  an  example.  In  that 
college  each  inmate  has  a  separate  house  of  four  rooms,  free  of  rent 
and  taxes,  with  an  allowance  of  fifty  guineas  a  year  and  some  minor 
advantages.  The  college  is  more  sought  for  than  the  Charterhouse, 
not  only  because  the  money  allowance  is  larger,  but  also  because 
there  is  no  compulsory  attendance  at  daily  service  in  chapel,  no 
necessity  of  dining  in  a  common-hall,  or  wearing  a  distinctive  dress 
in  hall  and  chapel.  As  there  are  fewer  rules  affecting  the  discipline  of 
the  inmates,  and  as  those  rules  are  of  a  more  modern  character  than 
those  of  the  Charterhouse,  there  is  more  personal  independence  ;  and 
the  inmates,  having  no  duties  to  be  discharged  officially,  have  their 
entire  time  at  their  own  disposal, — a  consideration  which  would  seem 
to  make  the  college  peculiarly  eligible  to  men  of  letters  who  are  not 
too  old  to  increase  their  incomes  by  literary  work.  It  is  not  many 
months  since  a  literary  man,  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  weekly  press  and  with  various  branches  of 
useful  literature,  was  nominated  to  this  college,  without  solicitation, 
by  an  illustrious  personage  to  whom  his  merits  had  been  made 
known.  He  immediately  removed  his  furniture  and  his  library  to 
Northfieet,  and  arranged  his  books  for  a  new  literary  campaign.  But 
before  he  had  been  many  months  in  residence,,  the  north-east  wind, 
charged  with  the  moisture  of  the  Essex  marshes,  brought  on  an 
attack  of  bronchitis  of  so  dangerous  a  type,  that  the  resident  medical 
officer  declared  that  Northfieet  was  too  exposed  a  place  for  him  to 
live  in,  and  that  another  attack  of  the  same  kind  might  be  fatal.  He 
had  consequently  no  alternative  but  to  resign  the  nomination  which 
had  been  so  honourably  conferred  upon  him, — to  forego  all  the 
advantages  of  the  charity, — and  to  defray,  as  he  best  could,  the 
expenses  he  had  incurred  in  his  removal  from  London. 

We  have  already  mentioned  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  asylums  for 
children  among  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  we  would  lay  down  that 
the  entire  resources  of  a  charity  should  be  expended  on  flesh  and 
blood,  and  nothing  wasted  on  bricks  and  mortar.  Though  the 
reasons  for  these  exceptions  are  sufficiently  obvious,  it  is  well 
known  that  within  the  last  few  years  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  medical  profession  have  condemned  the  collection  of  large 
numbers  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  in  one  building.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  relative  mortality  in  the  cottage  hospitals 
which  have  been  opened  in  many  country  districts  has  been  less 
than  that  in  the  great  hospitals  in  towns ;  and  that  in  the  most 
recent  example  of  hospital  architecture  on  a  large  scale  which  has 
occurred  in  our  time, — that  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's, — the  whole 
building  has  been  constructed  in  blocks  for  the  express  purpose  of 
separating  the  living  masses  of  disease  and  suffering  as  much  as 
possible  from  each  other.    With  regard  to  children,  also,  the  pro- 
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vincial  papers  have  recently  told  us  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  proceedings  of  some  country  boards  of  guardians  who  have  broken 
up  the  children's  wards  in  the  workhouses  under  their  control,  and 
placed  the  children  at  board  with  respectable  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  has  been  proved  that  children  so  put  out  enjoy  better 
health  and  cost  less  than  they  do  when  shut  up  in  town  workhouses, 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  influences  which  the  discharge  of  the 
common  duties  of  daily  life  in  a  well-ordered  family,  however  poor, 
are  calculated  to  produce.  The  tendency,  in  fact,  of  all  modem 
arrangements  for  the  relief  of  distress  is  to  deal,  as  far  as  may  be, 
with  each  case  separately  and  to  avoid  concentration.  As  to  the 
special  asylums,  under  which  term  we  class  all  those  which  have 
been  erected  by  particular  trades  for  the  reception  of  their  own 
members,  wo  desire  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  so  praiseworthy  an 
effort  to  mitigate  the  reverses  and  soothe  the  old  age  of  men  who 
commenced  business  perhaps  with  as  fair  a  prospect  as  those  who 
have  gained  the  highest  prizes  in  the  battle  of  life.  Nor  are  we 
unmindful  that  most  of  these  trade  asylums  have  been  the  work  of 
benefit  societies,  and  that  the  inmates  have  acquired  by  their  own 
subscriptions  a  claim  to  election.  But  it  is  well  known  that  many  of 
them  are  burdened  with  building  debts,  for  the  reduction  of  which  H 
is  necessary  to  rely  on  the  profits  of  annual  dinners,  fancy  fairs,  balls, 
bazaars,  or  some  other  of  the  many  devices  by  which  money  can  be 
extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  dii  majores  of  the  craft.  We  believe 
that  if  these  trades  were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  guild,  and  sell 
their  asylums  by  public  auction,  and  convert  the  proceeds  into  a 
pension  fund,  they  would  at  once  be  relieved  of  debt  and  be  in  a 
position  to  do  more  good  than  they  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplish 
under  their  present  system.  In  many  cases,  and  especially  in  those 
where  the  asylums  have  been  erected  in  crowded  suburbs  like 
Hackney,  Islington,  and  Hamp stead,  the  value  of  land  has  increased 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  a  large  profit  might  safely  be  predicted 
from  the  sale  of  the  sites ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general 
public,  which  has  usually  been  indifferent  to  appeals  for  paying-off 
the  building  debts  of  charities,  would  liberally  assist  any  well- 
devised  scheme  for  applying  the  funds  of  trade  asylums  to  the 
relief  of  their  decayed  members  in  the  form  of  pensions,  unclogged 
with  any  conditions  as  to  locality  or  residence. 

The  general  question  may  be  tested  from  another  point  of  view 
by  considering  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  if  the  existing 
societies  which  now  grant  assistance  in  the  shape  of  pensions 
were  to  appropriate  a  part  of  their  income  to  the  erection  of  alms- 
houses. The  two  largest  pension  charities  in  England  are  the 
Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  and  the  National  Benevolent 
Institution.  The  former,  which  is  upwards  of  two  centuries  old,  and 
derives  its  income  from  investments  and  realised  property,  expends 
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about  £15,000  a  year  in  pensions  varying  from  £15  to  £26  to  the 
widows  and  aged  daughters  of  clergymen.  The  latter,  which  is 
dependent  chiefly  on  annual  subscriptions,  expends  about  £7,000  a 
year  in  pensions  of  from  £20  to  £80  to  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  or  in  the  higher  departments  of 
trade,  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  pensioners  of  both  institu- 
tions are  allowed  to  reside  where  they  please,  and  the  pensions 
are  transmitted  at  stated  times  either  through  the  clergy  or  through 
certain  honorary  officers  who  are,  from  their  local  knowledge,  ablo  to 
guard  the  charities  from  imposition.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Court 
of  Assistants  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Benevolent  were  suddenly  to  determine  on  a  change  of 
system,  and  were  to  erect  in  the  Suburbs  of  the  metropolis  asylums 
or  colleges  for  the  reception  of  their  pensioners,  and  to  require  these 
poor  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  remove  to  London  and  reside  in  the 
apartments  assigned  to  them.  The  first  result  of  such  a  change, 
so  far  as  the  institutions  themselves  are  concerned,  would  be  the 
absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pension  fund  of  £15,000  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  £7,000  in  the  other,  in  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
the  expenses  of  keeping  them  up ;  while  as  regards  the  pensioners 
themselves,  the  first  intimation  of  the  change  would  be  like  a 
summons  to  another  world.  The  number  of  widows  and  aged 
daughters  now  receiving  pensions  from .  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy 
exceeds  seven  hundred;  the  number  of  the  male  and  female 
pensioners  of  the  National  Benevolent  is  upwards  of  three  hundred. 
Of  these  thousand  persons  not  more,  probably,  than  a  tenth  reside 
in  London.  The  others  are  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  living 
wherever  they  find  it  most  convenient  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
health  or  family  ties,  and  usually  preferring  the  localities  in  which 
their  previous  lives  have  been  passed.  They  there  receive  their 
pensions  through  the  appointed  agents  without  humiliation  and  with 
all  possible  privacy,  and  are  able,  by  their  local  experience,  to 
manage  their  little  incomes  far  more  economically  than  they  could 
be  managed  by  any  institution  whatever.  In  many  cases  an  aged 
pensioner  finds  a  home  in  the  family  of  a  married  son  or  daughter 
who  is  able,  with  the  aid  of  the  pension,  to  maintain  a  father  or  a 
mother  in  modest  comfort ;  in  others,  a  single  woman  is  enabled  by 
the  pension  to  open  a  small  school  among  the  people  to  whom  she  is 
known,  or  to  add  to  her  income  by  some  light  occupation.  To 
compel  sneh  pensioners  to  enter  an  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  would  be  to  break  up  their  homes,  to  separate  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  from  the  kindred  who  constitute  the  last  link  which 
binds  them  to  the  world,  and  to  substitute  for  those  home  circles 
which  so  often  supply  us  with  touching  examples  of  the  charities  of 
life,  the  formality  and  routine  which  are  inseparable  from  the  arrange- 
ments of  an  asylum,  however  well  it  may  be  managed.     But  happily 
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no  such  change  is  likely  to  be  attempted.  The  pension  system  has 
been  found  by  both  institutions  to  be  the  best  and  most  economical 
means  of  assisting  persons  who  have  moved  in  the  educated  classes  of 
society,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  it  will  be  superseded  in  either 
case  by  any  speculative  experiments  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

While  we  admit  that  many  of  the  existing  asylums  are  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  inmates,  and  while  we 
cheerfully  acknowledge  the  readiness  and  liberality  which  the 
governors  of  such  great  foundations  as  the  Charterhouse  have 
shown  in  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  causes  of  complaint, 
we  regard  them  as  examples  to  be  avoided  rather  than  be  followed 
by  other  charities.  And  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  old  idea  that 
large  numbers  of  human  beings  can  be  made  happy  by  being  con- 
gregated on  one  spot  without  reference  to  their  previous  habits,  their 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  and  their  physical  constitutions,  will  ultimately 
be  discarded  as  one  of  the  fallacies  of  a  past  age,  which  was  too 
ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  give  to  charity  any  other  form  than  that 
of  the  almshouse  or  the  workhouse. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  THE  LAST  BUT  ONE  OF  THE 
(ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS. 


Fob  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  most  active  portion  of  the  world 
has  paid  but  small  attention  to  those  great  and  venerable  gatherings 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  once  occupied  so  large 
a  part  of  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  had  so  important  a  share  in  the 
shaping  of  modern  civilisation.  And  when  Europe  was  startled  by 
the  tidings  that  a  new  (Ecumenical  Council  was  to  be  held  at  Borne, 
it  had  pretty  well  forgotten  what  manner  of  thing  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  was,  and  all  the  story  of  that  latest  of  former  councils,  whose 
labours  the  present  meeting  is  called  on  to  resume.  A  writer  in  an 
Italian  newspaper,  which  had  been  suppressed  for  some  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  revolution,  began  the  first  article 
of  his  resuscitated  paper,  when  the  complexion  of  the  times  permitted 
him  to  resume  his  task,  with  the  words,  "  As  we  remarked  in  our  last 
number  ....,"  thus  ignoring  the  period  of  his  enforced  hyberna- 
tion, and  insinuating  that  the*  world  had  by  no  means  learned,  in  the 
interval,  the  lessons  which  he  still  wished  to  teach  it.  Borne  seems 
disposed  in  many  respects  to  take  up  its  (Ecumenical  work  in  a 
similar  spirit.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  throw  together 
a  few  short  notes  of  the  nature  and  scope  and  modus  operandi  of  that 
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other  once-celebrated  assembly,  and  of  the  state  of  things  ecclesiastical 
at  the  point  to  which  it  brought  them. 

"  (Ecumenical,"  as  the  dictionaries  and  all  the  newspapers  have 
recently  told  ns,  means  "  universal."  But  it  means  something  more 
than  this.  A  council  might  fairly  be  called  a  universal  council  in 
which  the  universal  Church  was  represented.  But  the  term  oecumenical, 
being  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  "  inhabited,"  implies 
that  the  meeting  to  which  the  epithet  is  applied  is  gathered  from  all 
inhabited  parts  of  the  globe,  and  involves,  therefore,  a  false  pretence 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  From  the  time 
when  the  first  (Ecumenical  Council  was  held  at  Nicea,  in  the  year 
325,  up  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  met  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1546,  the  appellation  "oecumenical  "  became  gradually  less  and  less 
a  sham;  but,  from  the  meeting  at  Trent  in  1546  to  the  meeting  at 
Rome  in  1869, — during  which  interval  no  (Ecumenical  Council  was 
ever  called  or  held, — the  title  in  question  was  rapidly  becoming  less 
and  less  applicable  to  any  possible  council. 

But  things  change  more  rapidly  than  names ;  and  Borne,  if  she  held 
a  council  at  all,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  abandon  the  old  phrase 
as  a  homage  to  fact. 

The  first  notable  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  conditions 
under  which  the  last  council  was  held,  and  those  which  characterise 
the  present  meeting,  is  that  the  former  would  never  have  been  held 
if  the  Popes  of  that  day  could  have  found  it  possible  to  go  on  without 
it,  whereas  the  present  meeting  would  never  have  taken  place  if  the 
best  and  wisest  counsellors  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  could  have  induced  him 
to  refrain  from  summoning  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrasted  with  this  than  the  state  of  things 
at  the  time  when  the  Council  of  Trent  assembled. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  YEL,  which  began 
in  1528  and  ended  in  1534,  the  grievous  need  of  such  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  under  whit h  the  Church  was  suffering  had  been  strongly 
felt,  and  the  convocation  of  a  council  had  been  earnestly  called  for  by 
all  the  best  and  wisest  of  those  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at 
heart.  But  Clement  would  not  hear  of  it !  The  most  constant  and 
unchanging  preoccupation  of  the  Pontiff  during  the  eleven  years  of 
his  reign  was  to  stave  it  off  and  avoid  it.  Rome  and  "  all  that  it 
inherited  "  had  already  reached  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  possible 
measure  of  reform,  in  any  of  the  departments  that  so  urgently  re- 
quired it,  could  be  effected  without  fatal  injury  to  very  numerous  and 
important  personal  interests.  And  the  Pope  himself  had  his  own 
reasons  for  being  especially  afraid  of  any  such  assembly.  His  own 
election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  had  been  uncanonical,  not  only 
because  it  had  been  deeply  stained  by  simony,  but  because  of 
Clement's  illegitimate  birth.  And  he  had  reason  to  know  that  he  had 
enemies,  who,  if  the  council  once  assembled,  would  take  care  that 
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these  points  at  all  events  should  be  among  the  abases  to  be  ant 
looked  into. 

Paul  III.,  the  Farnese  Pope,  who  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  from 
1584  to  1549,  was  in  a  better  position  in  these  respects  to  face  a 
council.  There  was  no  personal  objection  to  his  eligibility  to  the 
Pontificate;  and  the  conclave  which  elected  him  had  been  more 
unanimous,  and  had  acted  more  spontaneously,  than  any  which  had 
been  known  for  very  many  years. 

For  all  that,  Paul  III.  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  council  more  than 
most  of  his  predecessors  had  done.  Popes  in  general,  whatever 
other  virtues  they  may  have  lacked,  have  been  very  prudent  men. 
"  Quieta  non  movere ! "  is  an  eminently  papal  maxim ;  which  the 
present  Pope  is  perhaps  the  first  in  the  long  line  of  successors  of 
St.  Peter  to  set  at  nought !  Pope  Paul  III.  would  fain  have  let  the 
council  alone,  if  he  could  have  done  so.  His  unwillingness  to  convoke 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  though  he  ascended  the  papal  throne 
in  1534,  the  council  did  not  meet  till  1545. 

In  fact  it  could  be  deferred  no  longer.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
enormously  rich.  All  the  innumerable  offices  held  by  the  army  of 
prelates  who  flocked  thither,  as  crows  to  a  carcass,  gave,  in  one  way 
or  another,  a  title  to  some  share  of  the  vast  and  unceasing  influx  of 
gold,  which  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  Church  drew  to  the  Eternal 
City  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Dispensations  and  indulgences 
were  the  two  great  sources  of  this  wealth.  And  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  earlier  ages,  when  men  thought  less  about  such 
matters,  and  when  the  abuses  had  been  less  flagrant,  nobody  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  any  doubt  at  all,  that  these 
two  things, — dispensations  and  indulgences, — had  been  the  principal 
agents  in  turning  Christianity  into  a  system,  which  had  no  whit  any 
greater  tendency  to  regulate  or  improve  the  morals  of  the  world  than 
the  old  paganism  which  it  had  superseded,  and  in  bringing  about  a 
condition  of  the  popular  mind  in  Europe,  which  gravely  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  Church.  Nobody  doubted  accordingly  that 
the  forthcoming  council  must  deal  with  these  things  among  the  first 
of  the  subjects  calling  for  its  attention.  And  the  alarm  among  all 
classes  in  Rome  was  great. 

The  men  who  were  chiefly  enriched  by  tho  disgraceful  trade  in 
dispensations  and  indulgences  were,  as  was  natural  to  suppose,  by  no 
moans  the  sort  of  men  to  cure  much  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  tho 
Church,  especially  when  that  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  their  own 
private  interests.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  added  greatly 
to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Church  by  the  scandal  of  their 
lives  and  tho  wholly  unclerical  uses  to  which  they  put  their  ill-gained 
wealth.  The  whole  force  and  influence  of  the  Papal  Court,  therefore, 
was  used  to  the  utmost  to  raise  impediments  to  the  council,  and,  at  all 
events,  put  off  the  evil  day  of  its  assembling. 
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The  Pope,  Paul  HI.,  though  well  awaro  of  the  sea  of  troubles  of 
which  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  would  be  the  commencement, 
and  desirous  enough  of  escaping  from  them  and  from  it,  if  he  could 
have  done  so,  jet  did  not  altogether  share  the  apprehensions  of  those 
around  him.  He  was  a  sanguine  man,  conversant  during  long  years 
of  sacerdotal  diplomacy  with  the  management  of  great  affairs,  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  playing  off  the  interests  and  the  views  of  sovereigns 
one  against  the  other,  not  unjustifiably  confident  in  his  own  power  of 
so  managing  things  and  men  as  to  bend  them  in  the  upshot  to  his  own 
desires  and  purposes ;  and  he  felt  and  professed  to  the  last  a  resolute 
hope  that  the  interests  of  the  Church,  understood  as  they  were  under- 
stood at  Borne,  could  be  made  to  survive  the  tempest  which  threatened 
them. 

How  greatly  he  was  justified  in  this  confidence  the  history  of  the 
council  suffices  to  show.  And  it  is  likely  enough  that  a  study  of 
these  passages  in  the  history  of  their  Church,  of  the  aged  Paul's 
cheery  confidence,  and  of  the  issue  of  the  last  council,  may  have 
served  to  give  courage  to  the  present  Pope  and  his  advisers.  But  it 
is  amusing  to  fancy  what  the  astute  old  octogenarian  politician  of  the 
sixteenth  century  would  have  said  to  a  Pope  who  should  insist  on 
bringing  together  a  council  when  nothing  in  the  state  of  Europe  forced 
him  to  do  so.  "  Eh,  quoi,  monsieur !  Sans  y  etre  oblige  !  "  cried  a 
French  duke  to  one  whom  he  caught  in  the  act  of  invading  certain 
rights  of  his  which  that  libertine  peer  was  not  very  anxious  to  insist 
on.  And  one  might  fancy  the  old  Pope  addressing  his  weak  successor 
in  similar  terms.  And  how  crushingly  Paul  would  have  pointed  out 
to  Pius  the  difference  in  the  conditions  which  he,  Paul,  had  to  deal 
with,  and  those  among  which  Pius  IX.  is  living,  and  have  shown  him 
that  the  means  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  available  for  tho 
due  management  of  a  council,  are  wholly  useless  and  inapplicable  in 
the  nineteenth.  The  politic  old  Farnese  could  have  shown  him  that  the 
"well-known  arts,  by  which  Home  has  been  wont  to  manage  affairs 
depending  upon  the  will  of  princes,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  forces  to  bo  dealt  with  are  the  thoughts  of 
peoples ! 

Nevertheless,  even  with  a  Paul  HI.  to  manage  it,  the  Council  of 
Trent  marked  a  great  turning-point  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Church,  and  more  especially  of  the  Papal  Court.  The  purest  and 
best  ages  of  the  Church  have  always  been  its  times  of  trouble  and 
seasons  of  danger.  The  remark  need  not  be  confined  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is  equally  true  of  all  other  Churches.  A  "  Church  in 
danger  "  will  at  least  be  an  active  Church ;  and  if  there  is  any  capacity 
in  it  at  all  for  developing  any  good  thing  from  its  action,  it  will  do  so 
when  its  energies  are  roused  by  the  present  necessity  of  struggling 
for  its  existence.  And  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a 
time  of  great  danger  for  the  Church  of  Home. 
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For  several  years  of  his  papacy,  Paul  HI.  made  only  tentatives 
more  or  less  earnest  towards  the  assembling  of  the  council.  There 
were  difficulties  as  to  the  selection  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  to  be 
held.  Mantua  was  proposed ;  but  the  duke  would  not  receive  guests 
likely  to  be  troublesome  in  his  states.  Other  cities  were  named. 
Against  some  it  was  objected  that  they  were  too  entirely  under  papal 
influence ;  against  others  that  they  were  too  much  in  the  power  of 
the  French  king ;  and  others,  again,  too  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor.  Even  after  Trent  had  been  fixed  on,  long  delays  occurred ; 
and  when  at  last  Paul  HI.  in  Rome  proclaimed  the  opening  of  the 
■council,  and  ordered  his  legates  to  do  the  same  in  Trent,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1545,  the  emperor  complained  of  his  too  great  precipi- 
tancy ! — the  fact  being  that  Charles  Y.  was  desirous  that  it  should 
appear  to  Europe  that  the  assembling  of  the  council  was  his  doing. 

At  the  first  sitting,  on  the  18th  December,  there  were  only  twenty- 
five  bishops  present.  The  three  legates  to  whom  the  Pope  committed 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  council  were  the  Cardinal  Bishop  Giovanni 
Maria  del  Monte,  afterwards  Pope  Julius  III. ;  the  Cardinal  Priest 
Marcello  Cervini,  afterwards  Pope  Marcellus  II. ;  and  the  Cardinal 
Deacon  Reginald  Pole!  The  first  was  chosen  for  his  absolute  devotion 
to  the  papal  court ;  the  second  for  his  great  reputation  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  irreproachable  character ;  the  third  because  he  was  an 
Englishman,  "  to  show  that  not  all,  but  only  a  part  of  England,  had 
fallen  away  into  heresy/' 

Of  course  divisions  of  opinion  appeared  immediately  as  to  the 
subject-matter  with  which  the  assembly  should  immediately  occupy 
itself.  The  Imperialist  bishops  wished  to  begin  at  once  with  the 
urgent  questions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Roman  Court.  But  the  legates,  in  accordance  with  their  instructions, 
and  all  the  members  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Pope,  insisted 
on  beginning  with  the  question  of  original  sin ! 

To  give  an  account  of  the  struggles  which  consumed  the  time  of 
the  council  as  to  the  subjects  which  should  be  taken  in  hand,  would 
be  to  write  the  history  of  Europe  during  that  period.  For  the 
struggle  was  in  fact  between  the  Pope,  and  the  emperor,  and  the 
French  king.  And  the  motives  which  guided  them  were  essentially 
lay  in  their  nature,  and  depended  partly  on  the  changing  attitude  of 
the  Protestants,  especially  in  Germany,  and  the  political  purposes 
of  the  sovereigns  as  depending  on  them,  and  partly  on  their  schemes 
for  embarrassing  and  thwarting  each  other. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1546,  the  second  session  was  held.  All 
the  prelates  met  in  the  house  of  the  first  legate,  and  moved  thence 
in  procession  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  meetings  were  held.  There 
were  by  that  time  assembled,  besides  the  legate  and  the  cardinal  of 
Trent,  four  archbishops,  twenty-eight  bishops,  three  Benedictine  abbots, 
and  four  generals  of  monastic  orders. 
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In  this  session  nothing  was  done,  save  carrying  on  the  previous 
disputes  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Cardinal  Pole  proposed  that  the 
Nicean  Creed  .should  be  read, — an  admirable  scheme  for  launching 
the  council  on  a  sea  of  metaphysical  discussions,  which  could  harm 
nobody. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  the  4th  of  February,  1546,  when 
the  creed  was  read  as  Pole  had  proposed,  and  there  was  much  talk 
about  what  seal  the  council  should  seal  their  letters  with. 

The  fourth  session  took  place  on  the  8th  of  April,  1546,  and  was 
occupied  with  a  decree  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  canon  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate. 

All  this  time  the  Imperial  party  was  struggling  to  have  questions 
of  discipline  and  reform  brought  on,  and  the  legates,  backed  by  the 
Pontifical  party,  were  successfully  resisting  all  attempts  of  the  kind. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1546,  the  fifth  session  was  held,  in  which 
the  nature  of  original  sin  was  discussed.  The  differences  between 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  on  the  question  of  .the  Imma- 
culate Conception  of  the  Virgin  also  gave  the  council  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

The  sixth  session  was  not  held  till  the  18th  of  January,  1547,  when 
the  decrees  of  the  council  were  made  on  Justification,  Free-will,  Grace, 
and  Predestination.  The  fathers,  says  Sarpi,  held  very  opposite 
opinions  on  these  questions;  but  each  maintained  that  the  council 
had  decided  in  his  own  sense. 

On  the  8rd  of  March,  1547,  the  seventh  session  was  held.  And 
now  things  were  beginning  to  be  a  little  less  pleasant.  There  is 
much  talk  about  the  gratuitousness  of  the  sacraments,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  Rome.  Then  the  Imperialists  cannot  be  kept  from  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  the  plurality  of  benefices.  The  Pope  at  once 
intimates  that  that  is  a  question  for  the  Holy  See  alone  to  regulate. 
The  council  demurs  at  this.  The  Imperialists  propose  eleven  articles 
of  reformation.  The  legates  are  disquieted,  and  send  to  Borne  for 
instructions.  Rome  becomes  seriously  alarmed.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
council  were  not  going  to  be  so  manageable  after  all !  It  was  found 
impossible  to  prevent  a  decree  from  being  adopted  in  this  seventh 
session  on  the  delicate  subject  of  "  residence."  But  it  was  made 
very  mild ;  and  as  the  power  of  dispensing  was  still  left  to  Borne,  it 
amounted  to  very  little.  At  this  session  there  were  sixty  prelates 
present. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  Imperialist  prelates  was  so  alarming  to  the 
Apostolical  Court,  that  Paul  at  once  determined  on  cutting  short  its 
work  by  translating  the  Council  to  another  city,  on  some  pretext  or 
other.  Bologna  was  named  by  the  Papal  party ;  and,  as  they  were  in  the 
majority,  it  was  decided  in  the  eighth  session,  held  on  the  11th  of 
April,  that  on  account  of  the  pestilence  having  made  its  appearance 
in  Trent,  the  council  should  be,  and  thereby  was,  prorogued. 
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Father  Paul  says  that  several  members  of  the  households  of  the 
prelates  had  opportunely  died  "  from  carnival  excesses ; "  but  thai, 
in  fact,  there  was  no  plague  at  all.  The  Imperialist  prelates  dis- 
covered the  truth,  and  resisted  the  proposition  of  leaving  Trent.  Bat 
they  were  outvoted  by  the  Papal  party. 

The  Imperialists,  however,  persisted  in  remaining  at  Trent,  even 
after  the  legates  and  the  rest  of  the  council  had  taken  their  departure ; 
and  the  result  ultimately  was  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  Bologna, 
and  that  the  council  remained,  in  truth,  suspended,  until  Julius  HI. 
reassembled  it  in  Trent  on  the  1st  of  May,  1551. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  sessions  were  held  at  Bologna ;  but  at  both 
of  them  all  business  was  adjourned, — and  nothing  was  done. 

Then  on  the  10th  of  November,  1549,  the  octogenarian  Pope  Paul 
died. 

His  successor,  Julius  III., — who  had  been  the  principal  legate  at 
the  council  previously, — reopened  the  assembly  at  Trent  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1551 ;  on  which  day  the  eleventh  session  of  the  council  was 
held,  but  nothing  beyond  the  mere  formal  reopening  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  next,  the  twelfth  session,  was  not  held  till  the  1st  of  September, 
1551.  The  members  remained  together  eight  months  this  time ;  and 
the  utmost  number  of  prelates  ever  present  during  that  time  was 
sixty-four.  It  also  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  emperor  that  there 
were  nearly  so  many.  The  new  Pope  seemed  to  interest  himself  but 
little  in  the  matter.  But  the  emperor  sent  as  many  of  the  bishops 
from  his  states  in  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  as  he  could.  The 
twelfth  session,  however,  did  little  more  than  defer  all  the  business 
to  the  next. 

The  thirteenth  session  was  held  on  the  11th  of  October,  1551,  and 
a  decree  was  made  respecting  the  real  presence  of  our  Lord's  body  in 
the  Eucharist. 

Then  the  emperor  makeB  his  appearance  at  Innspruck,  and  the 
council  becomes  emboldened,  and  Home  alarmed  at  his  vicinity.  In 
the  fourteenth  session,  held  on  the  25th  November,  1551,  certain 
articles  of  reformation  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
in  clerical  vestments  were  decreed.  And  the  Pope  sends  earnest  ex- 
hortations to  the  legates  to  get  on  as  fast  as  Ihey  can,  to  keep  the 
discussions  as  much  as  possible  to  matters  of  doctrine,  and  to  bring 
the  thing  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible. 

Things  meanwhile  again  begin  to  look  troublesome.  Ambassadors 
from  Wittemberg  and  from  Saxony  arrive!  They  make  demands 
which  are  refused.  The  emperor  shows  signs  of  leaning  a  little 
towards  the  Protestants.  The  Pope  accordingly  draws  a  little  nearer 
to  France  ;  and  feels  more  and  more  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
council  must  be  stopped.  In  the  fifteenth  session,  accordingly,  certain 
decrees  respecting  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Cup, 
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which  had  been  prepared,  are  deferred  to  a  future  occasion ;  and  the 
1st  of  May,  1552,  was  appointed  for  the  sixteenth  session. 

Bat  in  the  meantime,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
took  Augsburg !  On  the  6th  the  news  reached  Trent,  and  all  the 
Tyrol  was  up  in  arms.  Many  of  the  assembled  prelates  feared,  and 
others  pretended  to  fear,  that  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  finding 
themselves  shut  up  in  Trent  by  the  movements  of  hostile  armies. 
And  a  great  number  of  the  Italian  bishops  at  once  took  boat  to 
descend  the  Adige  to  Verona.  The  Protestant  envoys  also,  who  had 
come  thither  on  the  faith  of  a  safe-conduct  from  the  council,  took 
their  departure  for  the  north.  The  Legate  Crescenzio  also,  who  now 
filled  the  place  that  Del  Monte  had  occupied  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  council,  was  very  ill.  He  had  frequent  fits  of  delirium,  during 
which  he  was  tormented  by  horrible  visions.  On  one  occasion  he 
suffered  frightfully  from  terror,  declaring  that  he  saw  a  huge  black 
dog  with  fiery  eyes  in  his  room,  which  kept  threatening  to  jump  up 
on  his  bed.  And  this  phenomenon,  we  are  assured,  was  considered 
by  his  kindly  disposed  fellow-prelates  »to  afford  a  prognostic  very 
unfavourable  to  his  prospects  in  the  next  world ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  alarm  around  them,  the  greater 
part  of  the  assembly  having  already  deserted  them,  the  Jegate  dying, 
aid  the  Pope  really  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  council  in  any  not  too 
indecorous  manner,  ii  was  found  impossible  to  wait  even  the  day  or 
two  which  remained  till  the  1st  of  May,  which  had  been  appointed  for 
the  next  session.  And  on  the  28th  of  April  the  Pope's  nunzio,  who 
had  brought  his  last  instructions,  in  the  absence  of  the  dying  legate, 
proposed  the  prorogation  of  the  council.  Still  the  Spanish  bishops, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  stood  firm,  declaring  that 
the  danger  was  not  so  great, — that  matters  were  much  exaggerated, — 
and  to  the  number  of  twelve  protested  and  voted  against  the  pro- 
rogation. There  were,  however,  still  enough  Italian  bishops  left  to 
outvote  them;  and  the  council  was  thus  for  tho  second  time  sus- 
pended on  the  28th  April,  1552. 

Pope  Julius  m.  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1555,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Cervini,  as  Marcellufi  II.,  who  reigned  only  a  few  days.  Then 
came  the  Caraffa  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp  from 
most  of  his  predecessors  for  the  last  hundrod  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  violent  temper,  and  a  furious  bigot;  not  much  of  a  Christian, 
but  a  very  thorough-going  Churchman.  He  was  most  unfeignedly 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions,  and  to  some  of  the  scandals 
of  the  Church,  but  talking  about  them  seemed  to  him  a  bad  way 
of  attempting  this.  Violence  and  the  high  hand,  fire  and  sword, 
were  his  favourite  means  ;  and  he  much  preferred  the  Inquisition  to 
the  council.  Philip  H.  in  Spain,  and  Henry  H.  in  France  were 
monarehs  well  disposed  to  second  his  views  in  these  respects.  And 
thus,  though  the  council  was  talked  about  at  Borne,  and  feeble  tenta- 
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lives  towards  reassembling  it  were  made  from  time  to  time,  it  never 
got  reassembled  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV.,  which  lasted  four 
years,  till  at  his  death,  in  1559,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IV. 

He  also,  though  a  true  Churchman,  and  anxious  for  the  healing  of 
ecclesiastical  dissensions,  would  fain  have  avoided  calling  together 
the  council  if  he  could  have  done  so.  But  the  Protestants  were 
becoming  more  and  moro  troublesome  in  France;  and  the  French 
king  began  to  speak  of  calling  a  national  council  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  France.  Such  a  measure  was  for  many  reasons  more 
intolerable  to  the  Apostolic  Court  than  anything  else.  And  it  was 
under  the  screw  thus  put  upon  him  that  he  at  last  determined  to  call  the 
council  together  in  earnest.  The  new  legates  named  for  the  purpose 
were  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and 
Girolamo  Puteo  of  Nice,  a  learned  jurisconsult,  who  had  risen  to  the 
cardinalate  through  long  service  in  many  capacities  in  the  Apostolic 
Court.  To  these,  three  others,  specially  the  Cardinal  Altemps,  a 
nephew  of  the  Pope,  were  afterwards  added ;  and  the  members  of  the 
council  at  last  met  on  the  15th  of  January,  1562. 

The  Pope,  however,  had  declared  that  it  was  moro  for  the  honour 
of  the  Apostolic  Court,  that  the  reformation  of  it  should  proceed  from 
within,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  reformed  by  a  council,  and  that 
he  himself,  therefore,  would  provide  for  that  need  !  So  that,  in  fact, 
the  council  had  more  than  ever  become  in  reality  a  means  of  attempt- 
ing the  suppression  of  heresy  on  the  outside  of  the  Church,  and  that 
mainly  with  reference  to  France,  rather  than  a  means  of  regulating 
and  reforming  the  Catholic  body  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  council  was  once  more  opened  at 
Trent,  and  held  its  seventeenth  session  on  the  18th  of  January,  1562. 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  eighteenth  session  was  mainly 
occupied  by  a  dispute  for  precedence  between  the  ambassadors  of 
Portugal  and  those  of  Hungary  I  A  decree  respecting  prohibited 
books  was  also  made. 

The  nineteenth  session  was  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  when  the 
matters  to  have  been  decided  at  it  were  postponed  to  the  next  session, 
the  twentieth,  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  little  was  done  save  dis- 
tributing to  the  prelates  certain  articles  respecting  the  Cup  in  the 
Eucharist  for  their  examination. 

All  this  time  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  powers  were  loudly 
demanding  that  the  question  of  reform  should  be  entered  on ;  but  the 
legates  still  succeeded  in  deferring  all  such  matters  on  one  pretext  or 
another. 

In  the  twenty-first  session,  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  Cup  was  for- 
bidden to  the  laity ;  and  the  twenty-second,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
was  mainly  occupied  with  disputes  about  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass.  In  the  twenty- third  session,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1568, 
much  time  was  occupied  by  the  complaints  of  the  French  ambassador* 
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because,  the  bishop  who  preached  the  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  had  named  the  King  of  Spain  before  the  King  of  France ;  and 
by  the  outcry  of  the  Poles,  because  the  preacher  had  named  the 
King  of  Portugal  before  their  king ;  and  by  the  lamentations  of  the 
Venetians,  because  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  been  named  before  then 
Republic  !  Nevertheless,  some  decrees  respecting  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders  were  made. 

The  large  and  thorny  subject  of  matrimony  was  then  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  members  of  the  council  showed  a  greater  unanimity  than  they 
had  yet  done  on  any  subject  in  their  determination  to  maintain  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  But  the  whole  question  of  marriage  was  found 
to  be  a  very  difficult  one  ;  and,  in  the  twenty-fourth  session,  a  whole 
series  of  decrees  was  made  supporting  and  perpetuating  all  the  worst 
encroachments  of  priestly  power  in  this  matter. 

All  this  time  the  struggle  of  the  legates  to  put  off,  avoid,  and  get 
rid  of  the  questions  of  substantial  reform,  which  the  ambassadors  of 
the  different  powers,  and  the  bishops  of  some  of  them,  acting  under 
the  impulse  of  their  sovereigns,  had  been  clamorously  demanding, 
were  incessant.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  above-mentioned 
sessions  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  and  formally  making 
decrees  which  had  been  previously  prepared  and  debated  in  "  con- 
gregations" or  less  formal  ^meetings,  not  of  groups  or  parties,  as  we 
have  lately  seen  at  Rome,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Council.  And  something  of  debate  and  argument  there  seems  to  have 
been  in  these,  but  not  much.  The  chief  point  was  always  what 
questions  should  be  brought  forward,  and  this  was  mainly  settled  by 
the  legates  with  reference  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
by  their  instructions  from  Home,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands 
and  insistance  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  powers  on  the 
other  hand.  And  these  demands  and  this  insistance  continually 
varied  according  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  their  internal  necessities.  And  the  result  of  this  is, 
that  such  a  real  history  of  the  motives  and  springs  which  regulated 
the  operations  of  the  council,  as  Father  Paul  Sarpi  has  given  to  the 
world,  is  in  truth  a  history  of  Europe  for  those  years  during  which 
the  council  was  sitting.  In  all  cases  the  final  decree  of  the  council 
was  decided  by  plurality  of  votes. 

Bo  successful  during  all  this  time  had  been  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  stave 
off  all  discussion  of  the  abuses  which  had  led  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
the  council,  that  all  action  on  the  subjects  of  indulgences,  of  purgatory, 
of  the  invocation  of  saints,  of  the  worship  of  images,  of  relics,  of  fasts, 
and  of  the  sorts  of  food  that  might  be  eaten  on  fast  days,  was  abso- 
lutely postponed  to  the  very  last  sitting,  the  twenty-fifth,  held  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1568  !  Everybody  was  by  that  time  heartily 
tired  of  the  whole  thing,  and  only  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 
At  the  same  sitting  all  questions  concerning  the  index  of  prohibited 
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books,  concerning  the  reform  of  the  ritual,  of  the  breviary  and  the 
catechism,  were  by  common  consent  left  to  the  Pope's  pleasure,  "  in 
order  to  save  time  1"  As  to  indulgences  it  was  hastily  declared  that 
the  Church  had  power  to  grant  them,  that  she  had  in  all  ages  done 
so,  that  they  were  salutary,  and  that  nobody,  under  pain  of  heresy, 
must  controvert  any  one  of  these  propositions  ! 

Admirablo  for  acuteness,  information,  fulness,  and  largeness  of 
view  as  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is,  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  find  many  readers  in  these  days.  Nineteenth  century 
men  will  not  read  seven  full  octavo  volumes  for  the  sake  of  the  best 
of  all  possible  accounts  of  the  Council  of  Trent !  Nevertheless,  it  is 
to  Father  Paul  that  the  world  owes  all  such  knowledge  of  that  great 
event  as  it  possesses.  Of  course  it  is  quite  clear  that,  though  a 
priest  of  the  Bomish  Church,  he  wrote  as  an  implacable  adversary  of 
the  Apostolical  Court.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  last  council  much 
in  the  spirit  in  which  Professor  Dollinger  might  write  that  of  the 
present  council.  And,  of  course,  Rome  found  an  "  able  pen  "  to 
controvert  and  contradict  all  he  said.  This  task  was  confided  to 
Cardinal  Pallavicini,  whose  huge  folio,  containing  the  "  true  history," 
&c,  &c,  "  against  the  false  narration  of"  Father  Paul,  labours  hard 
to  convict  the  Venetian  writer  of  error ;  and  abundantly  shows  by 
the  exuberant  exultation  of  its  paeans  over  a  few  small  inaccuracies  of 
date,  and  so  forth,  how  unattackable  Father  Paul  has  been  found  in 
more  important  matters. 

One  amusing  instance  of  this  may  conclude  these  notes  of  the  last 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  but  one. 

In  that  last  session,  to  which  so  large  a  number  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  important  questions  had  been  left,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  through  them  all,  however  perfunctorily,  before  the  fathers 
broke  up  to  go  to  dinner.  And  so  "  they  resumed  after  dinner," 
says  Father  Paul,  and  decreed  ....  so  and  so  ....  1  After 
dinner !  Settled  all  these  grave  matters  after  dinner !  Was  ever 
such  falsehood,  such  calumny!  The  sitting  in  which  all  this  was 
done  was  held  the  next  morning,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  mass 
was  said,  which  could  not  have  been  done  in  the  afternoon  ! 

So  let  nobody  suppose  that  the  determination  of  the  venerable 
fathers  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  in  all  its  pristine  beauty 
was  the  result  of  post-prandial  deliberations  ....  as  might  have 
been  imagined  I 


A  GAGE  D'AMOFR. 

(Horace,  hi.  8.) 


"M&rtifs  caelebs  quid  agam  Kalendis, 
— miraris?" 


Charles, — for  it  seems  you  wish  to  know,- 
You  wonder  what  could  scare  me  so, 
And  why,  in  this  long-locked  bureau, 

With  trembling  fingers, 
With  tragic  air  I  now  replace 
This  ancient  web  of  yellow  lace, 
Among  whose  faded  folds  the  trace 

Of  perfume  lingers. 

Friend  of  my  youth,  severe  as  true, 
I  guess  the  train  your  thoughts  pursuo 
But  this  my  state  is  nowise  due 

To  indigestion ; 
I  had  forgotten  it  was  there, 
A  scarf  that  Some-one  used  to  wear, 
Hinc  illse  lachrima*, — so  spare 

Your  cynic  question. 

Some-one  who  is  not  girlish  now, 

And  wed  long  since.     We  meet  and  bow  ; 

I  don't  suppose  our  broken  vow 

Affects  us  keenly ; 
Yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  stirs 
My  pulse,  that  flimsy  scarf  of  hers. 
You  can't  disturb  the  dust  of  years, 

And  smile  serenely. 

"  My  golden  locks  "  are  gray  and  chill, 
For  hers, — let  them  be  sacred  still ; 
But  yet,  I  own,  a  boyish  thrill 

Went  dancing  through  me, 
Charles,  when  I  held  yon  yellow  lace ; 
For,  from  its  dusty  hiding  place, 
Peeped  out  an  arch,  ingenuous  face 

That  beckoned  to  me. 
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Wc  lock  our  hearts  up,  now*a-days( 
Like  gomes  old  music- 1  >o\  that  plays 
Unfashionable  airs  that  raise 

Derisive  pity  : 
Alas, — a  nothing  starts  the  spring, 
And  lo,  the  sentimental  thing 
At  once  commences  quavering 

Its  lovers  ditty. 

Laugh,  if  you  will.     The  hoy  in  me, — 

The  hoy  that  was, — revived  to  see 

The  fresh  young  smile  that  shone  when  >he, 

Of  old,  was  tender. 
Once  more  we  trod  the  Golden  Way, — 
That  mother  you  saw  yesterday, 
And  I,  whom  none  can  well  portray 

As  young,  or  slender. 

She  twirled  the  faded  scarf  about 
Her  pretty  head,  and  stepping  out, 
Slipped  arm  in  mine,  with  half  a  pout 

Of  childish  pleasure. 
Where  we  wero  bound  no  mortal  knows* 
For  then  you  plunged  in  Ireland's  woes, 
And  brought  me  blankly  back  to  prose 

And  Gladstone's  measure. 

Well,  well,  the  wisest  bend  to  fate. 
My  brown  old  books  around  me  wait. 
My  pipe  still  holds,  un confiscate, 

Its  wonted  station. 
Pass  me  the  wine.     To  Those  that  keep 
The  bachelor's  se eluded  sleep 
Peaceful,  inviolate,  and  deep, 

I  pour  libation. 


A.D. 


AN  EDITOR'S  TALES. 

No.  VI. 


MRS.   BRUMBY. 

We  think  that  we  ore  justified  in  asserting  that  of  all  the  persons 
with  whom  we  have  been  brought  in  contact  in  the  course  of  our 
editorial  experiences,  men  or  women,  boys  or  girls,  Mrs.  Brumby  was 
the  most  hateful  and  the  most  hated.  We  are  sure  of  this, — that  for 
some  months  she  was  the  most  feared,  during  which  period  she  made 
life  a  burden  to  us,  and  more  than  once  induced  us  to  calculate 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  we  should  abandon  our  public 
duties  and  retire  to  some  private  corner  into  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  Mrs.  Brumby  shoujd  follow  us.  Years  have  rolled  on 
since  then,  and  we  believe  that  Mrs.  Brumby  has  gone  before  the 
Great  Judge  and  been  called  upon  to  account  for  the  injuries  she  did 
ns.  We  know  that  she  went  from  these  shores  to  a  distant  land  when 
ber  nefarious  projects  failed  at  home.  She  was  then  by  no  means  a 
young  woman.  We  never  could  find  that  she  left  relative  or  friend 
behind  her,  and  we  know  of  none  now,  except  those  close  and  dearest 
friends  of  our  own  who  supported  us  in  our  misery,  who  remember 
even  that  she  existed.  Whether  she  be  alive  or  whether  she  be  dead, 
her  story  shall  be  told, — not  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  but  with  strict 
justice. 

What  there  was  in  her  of  good  shall  be  set  down  with  honesty ; 
and  indeed  there  was  much  in  her  that  was  good.  She  was  energetic, 
full  of  resources,  very  brave,  constant,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor  creature  whose  name  she  bore,  and  by  no  means  a  fool.  She 
was  utterly  unscrupulous,  dishonest,  a  liar,  cruel,  hard  as  a  nether 
mill-stone  to  all  the  world  except  Lieutenant  Brumby, — harder  to  him 
than  to  all  the  world  besides  when  he  made  any  faintest  attempt  at 
rebellion, — and  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  absolutely  without  con- 
science. Had  she  been  a  man  and  had  circumstances  favoured  her, 
she  might  have  been  a  prime  minister,  or  an  archbishop,  or  a  chief 
justice.  We  intend  no  silly  satire  on  present  or  past  holders  of  the 
great  offices  indicated ;  but  we  think  that  they  have  generally  been 
achieved  by  such  a  combination  of  intellect,  perseverance,  audacity, 
and  readiness  as  that  which  Mrs.  Brumby  certainly  possessed.  And 
that  freedom  from  the  weakness  of  scruple, — which  in  men  who  have 
risen  in  public  life  we  may  perhaps  call  adaptability  to  compromise, — 
was  in  her  so  strong,  that  had  she  been  a  man,  she  would  have 
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trimmed  her  bark  to  any  wind  that  blew,  and  certainly  have  sailed 
into  some  port.  But  she  was  a  woman, — and  the  ports  were  not 
open  to  her. 

Those  ports  were  not  open  to  her  which  had  she  been  a  man  would 
have  been  within  her  reach ;  but, — fortunately  for  us  and  for  the 
world  at  large  as  to  the  general  question,  though  so  very  unfor- 
tunately as  regarded  this  special  case, — the  port  of  literature  is  open 
to  women.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  really  desirable  harbour  to  which 
a  female  captain  can  steer  her  vessel  with  much  hope  of  success. 
There  are  the  Fine  Arts,  no  doubt.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  woman  should  not  paint  as  well  as  Titian.  But  they  don't. 
With  the  pen  they  hold  their  own,  and  certainly  run  a  better  race 
against  men  on  that  course  than  on  any  other.  Mrs.  Brumby,  who 
was  very  desirous  of  running  a  race '  and  winning  a  place,  and  who 
had  seen  all  this,  put  on  her  cap  and  jacket  and  boots,  chose  her 
colours,  and  entered  her  name.  Why,  oh  why,  did  she  select  the 
course  upon  which  we,  wretched  we,  were  bound  by  our  duties  to 
regulate  the  running  ? 

We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  jthough  Mrs.  Brumby  might  have 
made  a  very  good  prime  minister,  she  could  not  write  a  paper  for  a 
magazine,  or  produce  literary  work  of  any  description  that  was  worth 
paper  and  ink.  We  feel  sure  that  we  may  declare  without  hesitation 
that  no  perseverance  on  her  part,  no  labour  however  unswerving, 
no  training  however  long,  would  have  enabled  her  to  do  in  a  fitting 
manner  even  a  review  for  the  "  Literary  Curricle.,,  There  was  very 
much  in  her,  but  that  was  not  in  her.  We  find  it  difficult  to  describe 
the  special  deficiency  under  which  she  laboured ; — but  it  existed  and 
was  past  remedy.  As  a  man  suffering  from  a  chronic  stiff  joint 
cannot  run,  and  cannot  hope  to  run,  so  was  it  with  her.  She  could 
not  combine  words  so  as  to  make  sentences,  or  sentences  so  as 
to  make  paragraphs.  She  did  not  know  what  style  meant.  We 
believo  that  had  she  ever  read,  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
Mr.  Grote,  and  Macaulay  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  her.  And 
yet  this  woman  chose  literature  as  her  profession,  and  clung  to  it  for 
awhilo  with  a  persistence  which  brought  her  nearer  to  the  rewards 
of  success  than  many  come  who  are  at  all  points  worthy  to  receive 
them. 

We  have  said  that  she  was  not  a  young  woman  when  we  knew  her. 
We  cannot  fancy  her  to  have  been  ever  young.  We  cannot  bring 
our  imagination  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  person  of  Mrs.  Brumby 
surrounded  by  the  advantages  of  youth.  When  we  knew  her  she 
may  probably  have  been  forty  or  forty^five,  and  she  then  possessed  a 
rigidity  of  demeanour  and  a  sternness  of  presence  which  we  think 
must  have  become  her  better  than  any  softer  guise  or  more  tender 
phase  of  manner  could  ever  have  done  in  her  earlier  years.  There 
was  no  attempt  about  her  to  disguise  or  modify  her  sex,  such  as 
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women  have  made  since  those  days.  She  talked  much  about  her 
husband,  the  lieutenant,  and  she  wore  a  double  roll  of  very  stiff 
dark  brown  curls  on  each  side  of  her  face, — or  rather  over  her 
brows, — which  would  not  have  been  worn  by  a  woman  meaning 
to  throw  off  as  far  as  possible  her  feminity.  Whether  those  curls 
-were  or  were  not  artificial  we  never  knew.  Our  male  acquaint- 
ances who  saw  her  used  to  swear  that  they  were  false,  but  a  lady 
who  onee  saw  her,  assured  us  that  they  were  real.  She  told  us  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  hair  growing  on  the  heads  of  some  women,  thick, 
short,  crisp,  and  shiny,  which  will  maintain  its  curl  unbroken  and 
unruffled  for  days.  She  told  us,  also,  that  women  blessed  with  such 
hair  are  always  pachydermatous  and  strong-minded.  Such  certainly 
was  the  character  of  Mrs.  Brumby.  She  was  a  tall,  thin  woman, 
not  very  tall  or  very  thin.  For  aught  that  we  can  remember,  her 
figure  may  have  been  good ; — but  we  do  remember  well  that  she 
never  seemed  to  us  to  have  any  charm  of  womanhood.  There  was  a 
certain  fire  in  her  dark  eyes, — eyes  which  were,  we  think,  quite 
black, — but  it  was  the  fire  of  contention  and  not  of  love.  Her 
features  were  well-formed,  her  nose  somewhat  long,  and  her  lips  thin, 
and  her  face  too  narrow,  perhaps,  for  beauty.  Her  chin  was  long, 
and  the  space  from  her  nose  to  her  upper  lip  long.  She  always 
carried  a  well- wearing  brown  complexion  ; — a  complexion  with  which 
no  man  had  a  right  to  find  fault,  but  which,  to  a  pondering,  specu- 
lative man,  produced  unconsciously  a  consideration  whether,  in  a 
matter  of  kissing,  an  ordinary  mahogany  table  did  not  offer  a  pre- 
ferable surface.  When  we  saw  her  she  wore,  we  think  always,  a 
dark  stuff  dress, — a  fur  tippet  in  winter  and  a  most  ill-arranged 
shawl  in  summer, — and  a  large  commanding  bonnet,  which  grew  in 
our  eyes  till  it  assumed  all  the  attributes  of  a  helmet, — inspiring  that 
reverence  and  creating  that  fear  which  Minerva's  head-gear  is  in- 
tended to  produce.  When  we  add  our  conviction  that  Mrs.  Brumby 
trusted  nothing  to  female  charms,  that  she  neither  suffered  nor 
enjoyed  anything  from  female  vanity,  and  that  the  lieutenant  was 
perfectly  safe,  let  her  roam  the  world  alone,  as  she  might,  in  search 
of  editors,  we  shall  have  said  enough  to  introduce  the  lady  to  our 
readers. 

Of  her  early  life,  or  their  early  lives,  we  know  nothing ;  but  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  which  brought  us  into  contact  with  Mrs. 
Brumby,  made  us  also  acquainted  with  the  lieutenant.  The  lieu- 
tenant, we  think,  was  younger  than  his  wife  ; — a  good  deal  younger 
we  used  to  imagine,  though  his  looks  may  have  been  deceptive.  He 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  there  are  phases  of  ill-health  which 
give  an  appearance  of  youthfulness  rather  than  of  age.  What  was 
his  special  ailing  we  never  heard, — though,  as  we  shall  mention 
further  on  we  had  our  own  idea  on  that  subject ;  but  he  was 
always  spoken  of  in  our  hearing  as  one  who  always  had  been  ill, 
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who  always  was  ill,  who  always  would  be  ill,  and  who  never  ought  to 
think  of  getting  well.  He  had  been  in  some  regiment  called  the 
Duke  of  Sussex's  Own,  and  his  wife  used  to  imagine  tkat  her  claims 
upon  the  public  as  a  woman  of  literature  were  enhanced  by  the 
royalty  of  her  husband's  corps.  We  never  knew  her  attempt  to 
make  any  other  use  whatever  of  his  services.  He  was  not  confined 
to  his  bed,  and  could  walk  at  any  rate  about  the  house ;  but  she 
never  asked  him,  or  allowed  him  to  do  anything.  Whether  he  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  his  face  outside  the  door  we  do  not  know.  He 
used  to  wear  an  old  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  He  was  a  pale, 
slight,  light-haired  man,  and  we  fancy  that  he  took  a  delight  in 
novels.  We  have  heard  her,  however,  rebuke  him  for  reading,  and 
fancy  that  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
in  mental  as  well  as  bodily  inactivity. 

Their  settled  income  consisted  of  his  half-pay  and  some  very  small 
property  which  belonged  to  her.  Together  they  might  perhaps  have 
possessed  £150  per  annum.  When  we  knew  them  they  had  lodgings 
in  Harpur  Street,  near  Theobald's  Road,  and  she  had  resolved  to  push 
her  way  in  London  as  a  woman  of  literature.  She  had  been  told  that 
she  would  have  to  deal  with  hard  people,  and  that  she  must  herself 
be  hard  ;  — that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  her  weakness,  and  that 
she  must  therefore  struggle  vehemently  to  equal  the  strength  of  those 
with  whom  she  would  be  brought  in  contact ; — that  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  brother  authors  would  suck  her  brains  and  give  her 
nothing  for  them,  and  that,  therefore,  she  must  get  what  she  could 
out  of  them,  giving  them  as  little  as  possible  in  return.  It  was  an 
evil  lesson  that  she  had  learned ;  but  she  omitted  nothing  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  that  lesson  imposed  upon  her. 

She  first  came  to  us  with  a  pressing  introduction  from  an  acquaint- 
ance of  ours  who  was  connected  with  a  weekly  publication  called  the 
"  Literary  Curricle."  The  "Literary  Curricle"  was  not  in  our  estima- 
tion a  strong  paper,  and  we  will  own  that  we  despised  it.  We  did  not 
think  very  much  of  the  acquaintance  by  whom  the  strong  introductory 
letter  was  written.  But  Mrs.  Brumby  forced  herself  into  our  presence 
with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  before  she  left  us  extracted  from  us  a 
promise  that  we  would  read  a  manuscript  which  she  pulled  out  of  a 
bag  which  she  carried  with  her.  Of  that  first  interview  a  short  account 
shall  be  given,  but  it  must  first  be  explained  that  the  etitor  of  the 
"  Literary  Curricle  "  had  received  Mrs.  Brumby  with  another  letter 
from  another  editor,  whom  she  had  first  taken  by  storm  without  any 
introduction  whatever.  This  first  gentleman,  whom  we  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing,  had,  under  what  pressure  we  who  knew  the 
lady  can  imagine,  printed  three  or  four  short  paragraphs  from  Mrs. 
Brumby's  pen.  Whether  they  reached  publication  we  never  could  learn, 
but  we  saw  the  printed  slips.  He,  however,  passed  her  on  to  the 
"  Literary  Curricle," — which  dealt  almost  exclusively  in  the  review- 
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ing  of  books, — and  our  friend  at  the  office  of  that  influential  "  organ  " 
sent  her  to  us  with  an  intimation  that  her  very  peculiar  and  well- 
developed  talents  were  adapted  rather  for  the  creation  of  tales,  or  the 
composition  of  original  treatises,  than  for  reviewing.  The  letter  was 
very  strong,  and  we  learned  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Brumby  had  con- 
sented to  abandon  her  connection  with  tho  "  Literary  Curricle  "  only 
on  tho  receipt  of  a  letter  in  her  praise  that  should  be  very  strong 
indeed.  She  rejected  the  two  first  offered  to  her,  and  herself  dictated 
the  epithets  with  which  the  third  was  loaded.  On  no  other  terms 
would  she  leave  the  office  of  the  "  Literary  Curricle." 

We  cannot  say  that  the  letter,  strong  as  it  was,  had  much  effect 
upon  us ;  but  this  effect  it  had  perhaps, — that  after  reading  it  we 
could  not  6peak  to  the  lady  with  that  acerbity  which  we  might  have 
used  had  she  come  to  us  without  it.  As  it  was  we  were  not  very 
civil,  and  began  our  intercourse  by  assuring  her  that  we  could  not 
avail  ourselves  of  her  services.  Having  said  so,  and  observing  that 
she  still  kept  her  seat,  we  rose  from  our  chair,  being  well  aware  how 
potent  a  spell  that  movement  is  wont  to  exercise  upon  visitors  who  are 
unwilling  to  go.  She  kept  her  seat  and  argued  the  matter  out  with  us. 
A  magazine  such  as  that  which  we  then  conducted  must,  she  surmised, 
require  depth  of  erudition,  keenness  of  intellect,  grasp  of  hand, 
force  of  expression,  and  lightness  of  touch.  That  she  possessed  all 
these  gifts  she  had,  she  alleged,  brought  to  us  convincing  evidence. 
There  was  the  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Literary  Curricle," 
with  which  she  had  been  long  connected,  declaring  the  fact !  Did 
we  mean  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  word  of  our  own  intimate  friend  ? 
For  the  gentleman  at  the  office  of  tho  "  Literary  Curricle "  had 

written  to  us  as  "Dear ,"  though  as  far  as  we  could  remember 

we  had  never  spoken  half  a  dozen  words  to  him  in  our  life.  Then 
she  repeated  the  explanation,  given  by  her  godfather,  of  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  close  connection  which  had  long  existed  between 
her  and  the  "  Curricle."  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  waste  her 
energies  in  the  reviewing  of  books.  At  that  moment  we  certainly 
did  believe  that  she  had  been  long  engaged  on  the  "  Curricle,"  though 
there  was  certainly  not  a  word  in  our  correspondent's  letter  absolutely 
stating  that  to  be  the  fact.  He  declared  to  us  her  capabilities  and 
exceUences,  but  did  not  say  that  he  had  ever  used  them  himself. 
Indeed  ho  told  us  that  great  as  they  were  they  were  hardly  suited 
for  his  work.  She,  before  she  had  left  us  on  that  occasion,  had  com- 
mitted herself  to  positive  falsehoods.  Sho  boasted  of  the  incoma 
she  had  earned  from  two  periodicals,  whoreas  up  to  that  moment  she 
had  never  received  a  shilling  for  what  she  had  written. 

We  find  it  difficult,  even  after  so  many  years, — when  the  shamo  of 
the  thing  has  worn  off  together  with  the  hairs  of  our  head, — to  explain 
how  it  was  that  we  allowed  her  to  get,  in  the  first  instance,  any  hold 
upon  us.  We  did  not  care  a  brass  farthing  for  the  man  who  had  written 
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from  the  "  Literary  Curricle. "  His  letter  to  us  was  an  impertinence, 
and  wo  should  have  stated  as  much  to  Mrs.  Brumby  had  we  cared  to 
go  into  such  matter  with  her.  And  our  first  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  lady  herself  were  feelings  of  dislike, — and  almost  of  contempt 
oven,  though  we  did  believe  that  she  had  been  a  writer  for  the  press. 
Wo  disliked  her  nose,  and  her  lips,  and  her  bonnet,  and  the  colour 
of  hor  face.  We  didn't  want  her.  Though  we  were  very  much 
younger  then  than  we  are  now,  we  had  already  learned  to  set  our 
backs  up  against  strong-minded  female  intruders.  As  we  6aid  before, 
wo  rose  from  our  chair  with  the  idea  of  banishing  her,  not  absolutely 
uncivilly,  but  altogether  unceremoniously.  It  never  occurred  to  us 
during  that  meeting  that  she  could  be  of  any  possible  service  to  us, 
or  that  we  should  ever  be  of  any  slightest  service  to  her.  Neverthe- 
less sho  had  extracted  from  us  a  great  many  words,  and  had  made  a 
groat  many  observations  herself  before  she  left  us. 

Whon  a  man  speaks  a  great  many  words  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  remember  what  they  all  were.  That  we  told  Mrs.  Brumby 
on  that  occasion  that  we  did  not  doubt  but  that  we  would  use  the 
manuscript  which  sho  left  in  our  hands,  we  are  quite  sure  was  not 
true.  We  nover  went  so  near  making  a  promise  in  our  lives,— even 
when  pressed  by  youth  and  beauty, — and  are  quite  sure  that  what 
we  did  say  to  Mrs.  Brumby  was  by  no  means  near  akin  to  this. 
That  wo  undertook  to  read  the  manuscript  we  think  probable,  and 
therein  lay  our  first  fault, — the  unfortunate  slip  from  which  our 
future  troubles  sprang,  and  grew  to  such  terrible  dimensions.  We 
cannot  now  remember  how  tho  hated  parcel,  the  abominable  roll, 
came  into  our  hand^.  Wo  do  remember  the  face  and  form  and 
l:*;uro  of  the  woman  as  ^he  brought  it  out  of  the  large  reticule  which 
yhd  carried,  ;u:*l  we  remember  also  how  we  put  our  hands  behind  us 
to  avoid  i:.  as  she  presented  it  tons.  We  told  her  flatly  that  we 
«h!d  r.ot  war:  i:,  ana  would  net  he*ve  it : — juid  yet  it  came  into  our 
lunds !  A\  o  theek  tbe.t  it  must  he.ve  been  placed  close  to  our  elbow, 
and  the:  *  . v\:  iwd  to  <;:eh  r>.y:h:n  cs,  v~e  took  it  up.  We  know 
tb  ;t  it  w  ;s  ;n  ens*  he.r.,X  ar.  I  the.;  wo  did  not  know  how  to  rid 
ov.v^v\\on  of  i:  whe:*  vho  K \r  n  to  :.LL  us  the  story  of  the  lieutenant 
\\  e  we v e  h  », , e  h e e, v. : e  ,1  e r e e ; * ;  to  ir. fe rm  h = r. — as  we  have,  under 
\\  * x  i vn  te  -  .  r  v- e4  v  ./  >* e :u  ir.. e .  "e e .;  e ;h ^  rs  sin .  e. — that  the  distress 
of  the  * — t  or  o;*  the  \vv,>.  n  shor.hl  never  le  accepted  as  a  reason 
ver  y„l'  -I  ,  \;  *.V  vo*\<  o:  the  w.h;e.  Si,*  answered  us  gallantly 
«xt  e  e  \  .  e  ; ;  *  e  e  h ,;  .1  r,  e  \  e  r  h  ee u  ^  e e  \  e  r  e r.  ^h  :  r  f o  oli^h  enough  so 
to  t**i  v,  M  h*<o  r\v  c\::-a  to.  a*:e~:'eru"  sie  said.  ••  on  quite 
A*\\eer  ve,  eh  IV  v^  se**  v**\  s  r.  ;  ;j,;  I  an  appealing  to  your 
y  ,\  *  I  ^ee  •»,  to  do  $v\  Ve„:  I  *:>i  yei  sherud  know  my  position 
v^  a  v>ti*e,t  x^o-M^x  a*n*  tvu  yes  sW.i  understand  thai  my 
l-  e ^ >o  » J ,  ,  h  e  •  *  \  ve *  ■  ert  e  ■  - 1 : „  \  *n  :r  <  /. *  i .  h  «  Swn  io*^  attached  to 
*  rv^e-v-t  Mjt.c^  w  j*cu...u*y  tiw  I>jLi*  «   Sussex's  own.     Yo& 
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cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  connection  which  His  Royal  Highness 
has  long  maintained  with  literature." 

Mrs.  Brumby  could  not  write,  but  she  could  speak.  The  words 
she  had  just  uttered  were  absolutely  devoid  of  sense.  The  absurdity 
of  them  was  ludicrous  and  gross.  But  they  were  not  without  a 
certain  efficacy.  They  did  not  fill  us  with  any  respect  for  her 
literary  capacity  because  of  her  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
but  they  did  make  us  feel  that  she  was  able  to  speak  up  for  herself. 
We  are  told  sometimes  that  the  world  accords  to  a  man  that  treat- 
ment which  he  himself  boldly  demands ;  and  though  the  statement 
seems  to  be  monstrous,  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  When  Mr?. 
Brumby  spoke  of  her  husband's  regiment  being  "  peculiarly  tha 
Duke  of  Sussex's  own,"  she  used  a  tone  which  compelled  from  us 
more  courtesy  than  we  had  hitherto  shown  her.  We  knew  that  the 
Duke  was  neither  a  man  of  letters  nor  a  warrior,  though  he  had  a 
library,  and,  as  we  were  now  told,  a  regiment.  Had  he  been  both, 
his  being  so  would  have  formed  no  legitimate  claim  for  Mrs.  Brumby 
upon  us.  But,  nevertheless,  the  royal  Duke  helped  her  to  win  her 
way.  It  was  not  his  royalty,  but  her  audacity  that  was  prevailing. 
She  sat  with  us  for  more  than  an  hour ;  and  when  she  left  us  the 
manuscript  was  with  us,  and  we  had  no  doubt  undertaken  to  read  it. 
We  are  perfectly  certain  that  at  that  time  we  had  not  gone  beyond 
this  in  the  way  of  promising  assistance  to  Mrs.  Brumby. 

The  would-be  author,  who  cannot  make  his  way  either  by  intellect 
o?  favour,  can  hardly  do  better,  perhaps,  than  establish  a  grievance. 
Let  there  be  anything  of  a  case  of  ill-usage  against  editor  or  pub- 
lisher, and  the  aspirant,  if  he  be  energetic  and  unscrupulous,  will 
greatly  increase  his  chance  of  working  his  way  into  print.  Mrs. 
Brumby  was  both  energetic  and  unscrupulous,  and  she  did  establish 
her  grievance.  As  soon  as  she  brought  her  first  visit  to  a  close,  the 
roll,  which  was  still  in  our  hands,  was  chucked  across  our  table  to  a 
corner  commodiously  supported  by  the  wall,  so  that  occasionally 
there  was  accumulated  in  it  a  heap  oi  such  unwelcome  manuscripts. 
In  the  doing  of  this,  in  the  moment  o£  our  so  chucking  the  parcel, 
it  was  always  our  conscientious  intention  to  make  a  clearance  of  tin? 
whole  heap,  at  the  very  furthest,  by  the  end  of  the  week.  We  knew 
that  strong  hopes  were  bound  up  in  those  various  little  packets,  that 
eager  thoughts  wero  imprisoned  there,  the  owners  of  which  believed 
that  they  were  endowed  with  wings  fit  for  aerial  soaring,  that  young 
hearts, — ay,  and  old  hearts,  too,  sore  with  deferred  hope, — were 
waiting  to  know  whether  their  aspirations  might  now  bo  realised, 
whether  those  azure  wings  might  at  last  be  released  from  bondage 
and  allowed  to  try  their  strength  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  public 
favour.  We  think,  too,  that  we  had  a  conscience  ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
heap  was  cleared  as  frequently  as  are  the  heaps  of  other  editors.  But 
&ere  it  would  grow,  in  the  commodious  corner  of  our  big  table,  too 
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often  for  our  own  peace  of  mind.  The  aspect  of  each  individual 
little  parcel  would  be  known  to  us,  and  we  would  allow  ourselves  to 
fancy  that  by  certain  external  signs  we  could  tell  the  nature  of  tho 
interior.  Some  of  them  would  promise  well, — so  well  as  to  create 
even  almost  an  appetite  for  their  perusal.  But  there  would  be  others 
from  which  we  would  turn  with  aversion,  which  we  seemed  to  abhor, 
which,  when  we  handled  the  heap,  our  fingers  would  refuse  to  touch, 
and  which,  thus  lying  there  neglected  and  ill-used,  would  have  the 
dust  of  many  days  added  to  those  other  marks  which  inspired 
disgust.  We  confess  that  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Brumby's  back  was  turned 
her  roll  was  sent  in  upon  this  heap  with  that  determined  force  which 
a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  can  lend  even  to  a  man's  little  finger.  And 
there  it  lay  for, — perhaps  a  fortnight.  When  during  that  period  we 
extracted  first  one  packet  and  then  another  for 'judgment,  we  would 
still  leave  Mrs.  Brumby's  roll  behind  in  the  corner.  On  such  occa- 
sions a  pang  of  conscience  will  touch  the  heart ;  some  idea  of  neglected 
duty  will  be  present  to  the  mind ;  a  silent  promise  will  perhaps  be 
made  that  it  shall  be  the  next ;  some  momentary  sudden  resolve 
will  be  half  formed  that  for  the  future  a  rigid  order  of  succession 
shall  be  maintained,  which  no  favour  shall  be  allowed  to  infringe. 
But,  alas,  when  the  hand  is  again  at  work  selecting,  the  odious  ugly 
thing  is  left  behind,  till  at  last  it  becomes  invested  with  strange 
terrors,  with  an  absolute  power  of  its  own,  and  the  guilty  conscience 
will  become  afraid.  All  this  happened  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Brumby's 
manuscript.  "  Dear,  dear,  yes ; — Mrs.  Brumby  1"  we  would  catch 
ourselves  exclaiming  with  that  silent  inward  voice  which  occasionally 
makes  itself  audible  to  most  of  us.  And,  then,  quite  silently,  without 
oven  whispered  violence,  we  would  devote  Mrs.  Brumby  to  tho 
infernal  gods.  And  so  the  packet  remained  amidst  the  heap, — 
perhaps  for  a  fortnight. 

"  There's  a  lady  waiting  in  your  room,  sir !"  This  was  said  to  us 
one  morning  on  our  reaching  our  office  by  the  lad  whom  we  used  to 
call  our  clerk.  He  is  now  managing  a  red-hot  Tory  newspaper  down 
in  Bar  set  shire,  has  a  long  beard,  a  flaring  eye,  a  round  belly,  and  is 
upon  the  whole  the  most  arrogant  personage  we  know.  In  the  days 
of  Mrs.  Brumby  he  was  a  little  wizened  fellow  about  eighteen  years 
old,  but  looking  three  years  younger,  modest,  often  almost  dumb,  and 
in  regard  to  ourselves  not  only  reverential  but  timid.  We  turned 
upon  him  in  great  anger.  What  business  had  any  woman  to  be  in 
our  room  in  our  absence  ?  Were  not  our  orders  on  this  subject  exact 
and  very  urgent  ?  Was  he  not  kept  there  at  an  expense  of  14*.  a 
week, — we  did  not  actually  throw  the  amount  in  his  teeth,  but  such 
was  intended  to  be  the  effect  of  our  rebuke, — at  14s.  a  week,  paid 
out  of  our  own  pocket, — nominally,  indeed,  as  a  clerk,  but  chiefly  for  the 
very  purpose  of  keeping  female  visitors  out  of  our  room  ?  And  now, 
in  our  absence  and  in  his,  there  was  actually  a  woman  among  the 
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manuscripts!      We   felt   from   the   first   moment  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Brnmby. 

With  bated  breath  and  downcast  eyes  the  lad  explained  to  us  his 
inability  to  exclude  her.  "  She  walked  straight  in,  right  over  me," 
be  said ;  "  and  as  for  being  alone, — she  hasn't  been  alone.  I  haven't 
left  her,  not  a  minute. " 

We  walked  at  once  over  to  our  own  room,  feeling  how  fruitless  it 
was  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  the  boy  in  the  passage,  and 
there  we  found  Mrs.  Brumby  seated  in  the  chair  opposite  to  our  own. 
We  had  gathered  ourselves  up,  if  we  may  so  describe  an  action  which 
was  purely  mental,  with  a  view  to  severity.  We  thought  that  her 
intrusion  was  altogether  unwarrantable,  and  that  it  behoved  us  to  let 
her  know  that  such  was  the  case.  We  entered  the  room  with  a 
clouded  brow,  and  intended  that  she  should  read  our  displeasure  in 
our  eyes.  But  Mrs.  Brumby  could, — "  gather  herself  up,"  quite  as 
well  as  we  could  do,  and  she  did  so.  She  also  could  call  clouds  to 
her  forehead  and  could  flash  anger  from  her  eyes.  "  Madam,"  wc 
exclaimed,  as  we  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at  her. 

But  she  cared  nothing  for  our  "  Madam,"  and  condescended  to  no 
apology.     Rising  from  her  chair,  she  asked  us  why  we  had  not  kept 
the  promise  we  had  made  her  to  use  her  article  in  our  next  number. 
We  don't  know  how  far  our  readers  will  understand  all  that  was 
included   in    this   accusation.      Use   her  contribution   in  our  next 
number!     It  had  never  occurred  to  us  as  probable,  or  hardly  as 
possible,  that  we  should  use  it  in  any  number.     Our  eye  glanced  at 
the  heap  to  see  whether  her  fingers  had  been  at  work,  but  we  per- 
ceived that  the  heap  had  not  been  touched.    We  have  always  flattered 
ourselves  that  no  one  can  touch  our  heap  without  our  knowing  it. 
She  saw  the  motion  of  our  eye,  and  at  once  understood  it.     Mrs. 
Brumby,  no  doubt,  possessed   great  intelligence,  and,  moreover,  a 
certain  majesty  of  demeanour.     There  was  always  something  of  tho 
helmet  of  Minerva  in  the  bonnet  which  sho  wore.     Her  shawl  was 
m  °ld  shawl,  but  she  was  never  ashamed  of  it ;  and  sho  could  always 
put  herself  forward,  as  though  there  were  nothing  behind  her  to  bo 
wncealed,  the  concealing  of  which  was  a  burden  to  her.     "  I  cannot 
^PPose,"  she  said,  "  that  my  paper  has  been  altogether  neglected  ! " 
W°  picked  out  the  roll  with  all  the  audacity  we  could  assume,  and 
proceeded  to  explain  how  very  much  in  error  she  was  in  supposing 
,  *  ^e  had  ever  even  hinted  at  its  publication.     We  had  certainly 
?au*   that  we  would  read   it,  mentioning  no  time.     We  never  did 
mei*tiofc  any  time  in  making  any  such  promise.     "You  named  a 
*eeK  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brumby,  "  and  now  a  month  has  passed  by. 
u  assured  me  that  it  would  be  accepted  unless  returned  within 
seven  <javs#     of  course  it  will  be  accepted  now."     We  contradicted 
^er    flatly.      We    oxplained,    we    protested,    we    threatened.      We 
endeavoured  to  put  the  manuscript  into  her  hand,  and  made  a  faint 
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attempt  to  stick  it  into  her  bag.  She  was  indignant,  dignified,  and 
very  strong.  She  said  nothing  on  that  occasion  about  legal  proceed- 
ings, but  stuck  manfully  to  her  assertion  that  we  had  bound  ourselves 
to  decide  upon  her  manuscript  within  a  wcok.  "Do  you  think,  sir," 
said  she,  "  that  I  would  entrust  the  very  essence  of  my  brain  to  the 
keeping  of  a  stranger,  without  some  such  assurance  as  that  ? "  We 
acknowledged  that  we  had  undertaken  to  read  the  paper,  but  again 
disowned  the  week.  "And  how  long  would  you  be  justified  in 
taking?"  demanded  Mrs.  Brumby.  "If  a  month  why  not  a  year? 
Does  it  not  occur  to  you,  sir,  that  when  the  veiy  best  of  my  in- 
tellect, my  inmost  thoughts,  lie  there  at  your  disposal,"  and  6he 
pointed  to  the  heap,  "  it  may  bo  possible  that  a  property  has  been 
confided  to  you  too  valuable  to  justify  neglect  ?  Had  I  given  you 
a  ring  to  keep  you  would  have  locked  it  up,  but  the  best  jewels  of 
my  mind  arc  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  your  charwoman."  What 
she  said  was  absolutely  nonsense, — abominable,  villanous  trash; 
but  she  said  it  so  well  that  we  found  ourselves  apologizing  for  our 
own  misconduct.  There  had  perhaps  been  a  little  undue  delay.  In 
our  peculiar  business  such  would  occasionally  occur.  When  we  had 
got  to  this,  any  expression  of  our  wrath  at  her  intrusion  was  impos- 
sible. As  wo  entered  the  room  we  had  intended  almost  to  fling  her 
manuscript  at  her  head.  We  now  found  ourselves  handling  it  almost 
afibctionately  while  we  expressed  regret  for  our  want  of  punctuality. 
Mrs.  Brumby  was  gracious,  and  pardoned  us,  but  her  forgiveness  was 
not  of  the  kind  which  denotes  the  intention  of  the  injured  one  to 
forget  aB  well  as  forgive  the  trespass.  She  had  suffered  from  us  a 
great  injustice ;  but  she  would  say  no  more  on  that  score  now,  on  the 
condition  that  we  would  at  once  attend  to  her  essay.  Sho  thrice 
repeated  the  words,  "  at  once,"  and  sho  did  so  without  rebuke  from 
us.  And  then  she  made  us  a  proposition,  the  like  of  which  never 
reached  us  before  or  since.  Would  we  fix  an  hour  within  the  next 
day  or  two  at  which  we  would  call  upon  her  in  Harpur  Street  and 
arrange  as  to  terms !  The  lieutenant,  she  said,  would  be  delighted 
to  make  our  acquaintance.  Call  upon  her; — upon  Mrs.  Brumby! 
Travel  to  Harpur  Street,  Theobald's  Koad,  on  the  business  of  a  chance 
bit  of  scribbling,  which  was  wholly  indifferent  to  us  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  a  trouble  to  us !  And  then  we  were  invited  to  make  arrange- 
ments b.)  to  terms  !  Terms ! !  Had  the  owner  of  the  most  illustrious 
lips  in  the  land  offered  to  make  us  known  in  those  days  to  the  partner 
of  her  greatness,  she  could  not  have  done  so  with  more  assurance 
that  she  was  conferring  on  us  an  honour,  than  was  assumed  by  Mrs. 
Brumby  when  sho  proposed  to  introduce  us  to  the  lieutenant. 

Wnen  many  wrongs  are  concentrated  in  one  short  speech,  and 
great  injuries  inflicted  by  a  few  cleverly,  combined  words,  it  is 
generally  difficult  to*  reply  so  that  some  of  the  wrongs  shall  not  pass 
unnoticed.      We   cannot   always   be   so  happy   as   was   Mr.  Jofen 
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Robinson,  when  in  Baying  that  he  hadn't  been  "  dead  at  all,"  he  did 
really  say  everything  that  the  occasion  required.  We  were  go 
dismayed  by  the  proposition  that  we  should  go  to  Harpur  Street,  so 
hurt  in  our  own  personal  dignity,  that  we  lost  ourselves  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  understood  that  such  a  journey  on  our  part  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  "  Were  we  to  do  that,  Mrs.  Brumby,  wc 
should  live  in  cabs  and  spend  our  entire  days  in  making  visits."  She 
smiled  at  us  as  we  endeavoured  to  express  our  indignation,  and  said 
something  as  to  circumstances  being  different  in  different  cases ; — 
something  also,  if  we  remember  right,  she  hinted  as  to  the  intelli- 
gence needed  for  discovering  the  differences.  Sho  left  our  offico 
quicker  than  we  had  expected,  saying  that  as  wc  could  not  afford  to 
spend  our  time  in  cabs  she  would  call  again  on  the  day  but 
one  following.  Her  departure  was  almost  abrupt,  but  she  went 
apparently  in  good  humour.  It  never  occurred  to  us  at  the  moment 
to  suspect  that  sho  hurried  away  before  we  should  have  had  time  to 
repudiate  certain  suggestions  wrhich  she  had  made. 

When  we  found  ourselves  alone  with  the  roll  of  paper  in  our 
hands,  we  wero  very  angry  with  Mrs.  Brumby,  but  almost  moro 
angry  with  ourselves.  Wo  were  in  no  way  bound  to  the  woman,  and 
yet  sho  had  in  6omo  degree  substantiated  a  claim  upon  us.  Wc 
piqued  ourselves  specially  on  never  making  any  promise  beyond  the 
vaguest  assurance  that  this  or  that  proposed  contribution  should 
receive  consideration  at  some  altogether  undefined  time  ;  but  now  wo 
were  positively  pledged  to  read  Mrs.  Brumby's  effusion  and  have  our 
verdict  ready  by  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Wc  were  wont,  too,  to 
keep  ourselves  much  secluded  from  strangers ;  and  here  was  Mrs. 
Brumby,  who  had  already  been  with  us  twice,  positively  entitled  to  a 
third  audience.  We  had  been  scolded,  and  then  forgiven,  and  then 
ridiculed  by  a  woman  who  was  old,  and  ugly,  and  false !  And  there 
was  present  to  us  a. conviction  that  though  she  was  old,  and  ugly,  and 
false,  Mrs.  Brumby  was  no  ordinary  woman.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
that  she  was  really  qualified  to  give  us  valuable  assistance  in  regard 
to  the  magazine,  as  to  which  we  must  owrn  wo  were  sometimes  driven 
to  use  matter  that  was  not  quite  so  brilliant  as,  for  our  readers'  sakes, 
we  would  have  wished  it  to  bo.  We  feel  ourselves  compelled  to 
admit  that  old  and  ugly  women,  taken  on  the  average,  do  better 
literary  work  than  they  who  arc  young  and  pretty.  I  did  not  like 
Mrs.  Brumby,  but  it  might  be  that  in  her  the  ago  would  find  another 
Be  Stael.  So  thinking,  we  cut  the  little  string,  and  had  the  manu- 
script open  in  our  own  hands.  We  cannot  remember  whether  she  had 
already  indicated  to  us  the  subject  of  the  essay,  but  it  was  headed, 
"Costume  in  18 — ."  There  were  perhaps  thirty  closely  filled  pages, 
of  which  we  read  perhaps  a  third.  The  hand- writing  was  unexcep- 
tionable, orderly,  clean,  and  legible ;  but  the  matter  was  undeniable 
twaddle.     It  proffered  advico  to  women  that  they  should  be  simple, 
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and  to  men  that  they  should  be  cleanly  in  their  attire.  Anything  of 
less  worth  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  or  of  instruction  could  not 
be  imagined.  There  was,  in  fact,  .nothing  in  it.  It  has  been  our 
fate  to  look  at  a  great  many  such  essays,  and  to  cause  them  at  once 
either  to  be  destroyed  or  returned.  There  could  be  no  doubt  at  all 
as  to  Mrs.  Brumby's  essay. 

She  came  punctual  as  tho  clock.  As  she  seated  herself  in  our 
chair  and  made  some  remark  as  to  her  hope  that  we  were  satisfied, 
we  felt  something  like  fear  steal  across  our  bosom.  We  were  about 
to  give  offence,  and  dreaded  the  arguments  that  would  follow.  It 
was,  however,  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  publish  Mrs.  Brumby's 
essay  on  costume,  and  therefore,  though  she  looked  more  like 
Minerva  now  than  ever,  we  must  go  through  our  task.  We  told  her 
in  half-a-dozen  words  that  we  had  raad  the  paper,  and  that  it  would 
not  suit  our  columns. 

"  Not  suit  your  columns ! "  she  said,  looking  at  us  by  no  means  in 
sorrow,  but  in  great  anger.  "  You  do  not  mean  to  trifle  with  me  like 
that  after  all  you  have  mado  me  suffer?"  Wo  protested  that  we 
were  responsible  for  none  of  her  sufferings.  "  Sir,"  she  said,  "when 
I  was  last  hero  you  owned  the  wrong  you  had  done  me."  We  felt 
that  we  must  protest  against  this,  and  we  rose  in  our  wrath.  There 
were  two  of  us  angry  now. 

"  Madam,"  we  said,  "  you  have  kindly  offered  us  your  essay,  and 
we  have  courteously  declined  it.  You  will  allow  us  to  say  that  this 
must  end  the  matter."  There  were  allusions  here  to  kindness  and 
courtesy,  but  the  reader  will  understand  that  tho  sense  of  the  words 
was  altogether  changed  by  the  tone  of  the  voice. 

"Indeed,  sir,  tho  matter  will  not  be  ended  so.  If  you  think  that 
your  position  will  enable  you  to  trample  upon  those  who  make 
literature  really  a  profession,  you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

"  Mrs.  Brumby,"  we  said,  "  we  can  give  you  no  other  answer,  and 
as  our  time  is  valuable " 

"  Time  valuable  ! "  sho  exclaimed, — and  as  she  stood  up  an  artist 
might  have  taken  her  for  a  model  of  Minerva  had  sho  only  held  a 
spear  in  her  hand.  "  And  is  no  time  valuable,  do  you  think,  but 
yours  ?  I  had,  sir,  your  distinct  promise  that  the  paper  should  be 
published  if  it  was  left  in  your  hands  above  a  week." 

"  That  is  untrue,  madam." 

"  Untrue,  sir  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  untrue."  Mrs.  Brumby  was  undoubtedly  a  woman, 
and  might  bo  very  like  a  goddess,  but  we  were  not  going  to  allow 
her  to  palm  off  upon  us  without  flat  contradiction  so  absolute  a 
falsehood  as  that.     "  Wo  never  dreamed  of  publishing  your  paper." 

"  Then  why,  sir,  have  you  troubled  yourself  to  read  it, — from  the 
beginning  to  the  end?"  We  had  certainly  intimated  that  we  had 
made  ourselves  acquainted  with  tho  entire  essay,  but  we  had  in  fact 
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pkimmed  and  skipped  through  about  a  third  of  it.  "  How  dare  you 
say,  sir,  you  have  never  dreamed  of  publishing  it,  when  you  know 
that  you  studied  it  with  that  view  ?" 

"  We  didn't  read  it  all,"  we  said,  "  but  we  read  quite  enough." 

"  And  yet  but  this  moment  ago  you  told  me  that  you  had  perused 
it  carefully."  The  word  peruse  we  certainly  never  used  in  our  life. 
We  object  to  "perusing,"  as  we  do  to  "commencing"  and 
"  performing."  We  "  read,"  and  we  "  begin,"  and  we  "  do."  As  to 
that  assurance  which  the  word  "  carefully  "  would  intend  to  convoy, 
we  believe  that  we  were  to  that  extent  guilty*  "  I  think,  sir,"  she 
continued,  "  that  you  had  better  see  the  lieutenant." 

"  With  a  view  to  fighting  the  gentleman  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  No,  sir.  An  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  Own  draws  his 
sword  against  no  enemy  so  unworthy  of  his  steel."  She  had  told 
me  at  a  former  interview  that  the  lieutenant  was  so  confirmed  an 
invalid  as  to  be  barely  able,  on  his  best  days,  to  drag  himself  out 
of  bed.  "  One  fights  with  one's  equal,  but  the  law  gives  redress 
from  injury  whether  it  be  inflicted  by  equal,  by  superior,  or  by — 
Inferior."  And  Mrs.  Brumby,  as  she  uttered  the  last  word,  wagged 
her  helmet  at  us  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  position 
which  she  assigned  to  us. 

It  became  clearly  necessary  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  an 
intercourse  which  had  become  so  very  unpleasant.  We  told  our 
Minerva  very  plainly  that  we  must  beg  her  to  leave  us.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  the  expulsion  of  a 
woman  who  is  unwilling  to  leave  the  place  she  occupies.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  a  lady  take  possession  of  a  seat  in  a  mail 
coach  to  which  she  was  not  entitled,  and  which  had  been  booked 
and  paid  for  by  another  person.  The  agent  for  the  coaching  business 
desired  her  with  many  threats  to  descend,  but  she  simply  replied 
that  the  journey  to  her  was  a  matter  of  such  moment  that  she  felt 
herself  called  upon  to  keep  her  place.  The  agent  sent  the  coachman 
to  pull  her  out.  The  coachman  threatened, — with  his  hands  as  well 
as  with  his  words, — and  then  set  the  guard  at  her.  The  guard  attacked 
her  with  inflamed  visage  and  fearful  words  about  Her  Majesty's 
mails,  and  then  set  the  ostlers  at  her.  We  thought  the  ostlers  were 
going  to  handle  her  roughly,  but  it  ended  by  their  scratching  their 
heads,  and  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  that  she  was 
"the  rummest  go  he'd  ever  seen."  She  was  a  woman,  and  they 
couldn't  touch  her.  A  policeman  was  called  upon  for  assistance 
and  offered  to  lock  her  up,  but  he  could  only  do  so  if  allowed  to 
l°ck  up  the  whole  coach  as  well.  It  was  ended  by  the  production 
of  another  coach,  by  an  exchange  of  the  luggage  and  passengers, 
ty  a  delay  of  two  hours,  and  an  embarrassing  possession  of  the 
original  vehicle  by  the  lady  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  jeering 
b°J8  and  girls.     We  could  tell  Mrs.  Brumby  to  go,  and  we  could 
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1  direct  our  boy  to  open  the  door,  and  we  could  make  motions  indica- 

tory of  departure  -with  our  left  hand,  but  we  could  not  forcibly  torn 
[  /  her  out  of  the  room.     She  asked  us  for  the  name  of  our  lawyer,  and 

wo  did  write  down  for  her  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  address  of  a  most 
respectable  firm,  whom  we  were  pleased  to  regard  as  our  attorneys, 
but  who  had  never  yet  earned  six  and  eightpence  from  the  magazine. 
I  Young  Sharp,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp  and  Butter  well,  was  onr  friend, 

I  and  would  no  doubt  see  to  the  matter  for  us  should  it  bo  necessary; 

— but  we  could  not  believe  that  the  woman  would  be  so  foolish. 
'  She  made  various  assertions  to  us  as  to  her  position  in  the  world  of 

I  literature,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  she  brought  out  those 

printed  slips  which  we  have  before  mentioned.  She  offered  to  refer 
the  matter  in  dispute  between  us  to  the  arbitration  of  the  editor  of 
the  "  Curricle  ;"  and  when  we  indignantly  declined  such  interference, 
protesting  that  there  was  no  matter  in  disputo,  she  again  informed  us 
that  if  we  thought  to  trample  upon  her  we  were  very  much  mistaken. 
Then  there  occurred  a  little  episode  which  moved  us  to  laughter  in 
the  midst  of  our  wrath.  Our  boy,  in  obedience  to  our  pressing 
commands  that  ho  should  usher  Mrs.  Brumby  out  of  our  presence, 
did  lightly  touch  her  arm.  Feeling  the  degradation  of  the  assault, 
Minerva  swung  round  upon  the  unfortunate  lad  and  gave  him  a  box 
on  the  ear  which  we'll  bo  bound  the  editor  of  the  "  West  Barsetshire 
Gazette  "  remembers  to  this  day.  "  Madam,"  we  said,  as  soon  as 
we  had  swallowed  down  the  first  involuntary  attack  of  laughter,  "  if 
you  conduct  yourself  in  this  manner  wo  must  send  for  the  police." 

"  Do,  sir,  if  you  dare,"  replied  Minerva,  "  and  every  man  of 
letters  in  the  metropolis  shall  hear  of  your  conduct."  There  was 
nothing  in  her  threat  to  move  us,  but  we  confess  that  we  were  uncom- 
fortable. "Before  I  leave  you,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  will  give  you  one 
more  chance.  Will  you  perform  your  contract  with  me,  and  accept 
my  contribution." 

"  Certainly  not,"  we  replied.  Siio  afterwards  quoted  this  answer 
as  admitting  a  contract. 

Wo  aro  often  told  that  everything  must  come  to  an  end, — and 
there  was  an  end  at  hist  to  Mrs.  Brumby's  visit.  She  went  from  ns 
with  an  assurance  that  she  should  at  once  return  home,  pick  up  the 
lieutenant, — hinting  that  the  exertion,  caused  altogether  by  our 
wickedness,  might  bo  the  death  of  that  gallant  officer, — and  go  with 
him  direct  to  her  attorney.  Tho  world  of  literature  should  hear  of 
the  terrible  injustice  which  had  bv.cn  done  to  hex,  and  the  courts  of 
law  should  hear  of  it  too. 

Wo  confess  that  we  were  grievously  annoyed.  By  the  time  that 
Mrs.  Brumby  had  left  the  promises,  our  clerk  had  gone  also.  Ho 
had  rushed  off  to  the  nearest  police-court  to  swear  an  information 
against  her  on  account  of  the  box  on  the  ear  which  she  had  given 
him,  and  we  were  unable  to  leave  our  desk  till  he  had  returned. 
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We  found  that  for  the  present  the  doing  of  any  work  in  our  lino  of 
business  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  A  calm  mind  is  required  for 
the  critical  reading  of  manuscripts,  and  whose  mind  could  be  calm 
after  such  insults  as  those  we  had  received  ?  We  sat  in  our  chair, 
idle,  reflective,  indignant,  making  resolutions  that  we  would  never 
again  open  our  lips  to  a  woman  coming  to  us  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction and  a  contribution,  till  our  lad  returned  to  us.  We  wero 
forced  to  give  him  a  sovereign  before  we  could  induce  him  to  with- 
draw his  information.  We  object  strongly  to  all  bribery,  but  in 
this  case  we  could  see  the  amount  of  ridicule  which  would  be 
heaped  upon  our  whole  establishment  if  some  low-conditioned  law- 
yer were  allowed  to  cross-examine  us  as  to  our  intercourse  with 
Mrs.  Brumby.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  clerk  arranged  the 
matter  the  next  day  at  the  police-office,  and  his  object  was  not 
effected  without  the  further  payment  by  us  of  £1  2s.  6d.  for 
costs.  It  was  then  understood  between  us  and  the  clerk  that  on 
do  excuse  whatever  should  Mrs.  Brumby  bo  again  admitted  to 
my  room,  and  I  thought  that  the  matter  was  over.  "  She  shall 
hive  to  fight  her  way  through  if  she  does  get  in,"  said  the  lad. 
uShe  ain't  going  to  knock  me  about  any  more, — woman  or  no 
roman."  "  0,  dea,  certe,"  we  exclaimed.  "  It  shall  be  a  dear  job  to 
her  if  she  touches  me  again/'  said  the  clerk,  catching  up  the  sound. 

We  really  thought  we  had  done  with  Mrs.  Brumby,  but  at  the  end 
of  four  or  live  days  there  came  to  us  a  letter,  which  we  have  still  in 
oar  possession,  and  which  we  will  now  venture  to  make  public.  It 
was  as  follows.  It  was  addressed  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  Messrs. 
X.,  Y.,  and  Z.,  the  very  respectable  proprietors  of  the  periodical  which 
we  were  managing  on  their  behalf. 

"Huck  Court,  Gray**  Inn,  31st  March,  18—. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  We  are  instructed  by  our  client,  Lieutenant  Brumby,  late  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex's  own  Regiment,  to  call  upon  you  for  payment 
of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  guineas  due  to  him  for  a  manuscript  essay 

on  Costume,  supplied  by  his  wife  to  the Magazine  which  is,  wo 

believe,  your  property,  by  special  contract  with  Mr. ,  tho  Editor. 

We  are  also  directed  to  require  from  you  and  from  Mr. a  full 

apology  in  writing  for  the  assault  committed  on  Mrs.  Brumby  in  your 
Editor's  room  on  tbo  27th  instant ;  and  an  assuranco  also  that  the 
columns  of  your  periodical  shall  not  bo  closed  against  that  lady 
because  of  this  transaction.  WTo  request  that  £1  13s.  Sd.9  our  costs, 
may  be  forwarded  to  us,  together  with  the  above  named  sum  of 
twenty-five  guineas. 

"  We  are,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

"  Badger  and  Blisteb. 
"Messrs.  X.,  Y.,  Z.,  Paternoster  Eow." 
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We  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  in  at  the  shop  in  Paternoster  Row 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  and  on  that  inauspicious  first  of  April 
the  above  letter  was  handed  to  us  by  our  friend  Mr.  X.  "  I  hope 
you  haven't  been  and  put  your  foot  in  it,"  said  Mr.  X.  We  protested 
that  we  had  not  put  our  foot  in  it  at  all,  and  we  told  him  the  whole 
story.  "Don't  let  us  have  a  law-suit,  whatever  you  do,"  said  Mr. 
X.  "  The  magazine  isn't  worth  it."  We  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  law- 
suit, but  we  took  away  with  us  Messrs.  Badger  and  Blister's  letter 
and  showed  it  to  our  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Sharp  was  of 
opinion  that  Badger  and  Blister  meant  fighting.  When  we  pointed 
out  to  him  the  absolute  absurdity  of  the  wholo  thing,  he  merely 
informed  us  that  we  did  not  know  Badger  and  Blister.  "  They'll  take 
up  any  case,"  said  he,  "  however  hopeless,  and  work  it  with  super- 
human energy,  on  the  mere  chance  of  getting  something  out  of  the 
defendant.  Whatever  is  got  out  of  him  becomes  theirs.  They  never 
disgorge."  We  were  quite  confident  that  nothing  could  be  got  out 
of  the  magazine  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Brumby,  and  we  left  the  case  in 
Mr.  Sharp's  hands,  thinking  that  our  trouble  in  the  matter  was  over. 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  and  then  we  were  called  upon  to  meet  Mr. 
Sharp  in  Paternoster  Kow.  We  found  our  friend  Mr.  X.  with  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  visage.  Mr.  X.  was  a  thriving  man,  usually 
just,  and  sometimes  generous ;  but  he  didn't  like  being  "  put  upon." 
Mr.  Sharp  had  actually  recommended  that  somo  trifle  should  be  paid 
to  Mrs.  Brumby,  and  Mr.  X.  seemed  to  think  that  this  expense  would, 
in  case  that  advice  were  followed,  have  been  incurred  through  fault  on 
our  part.     "  A  ten  pound  note  will  set  it  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Sharp. 

"  Yes ; — a  ten  pound  note, — just  flung  into  tho  gutter.  I  wonder 
that  you  allowed  yourself  to'  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  woman." 
We  protested  against  this  injustice,  giving  Mr.  X.  to  know  that  he 
didn't  understand  and  couldn't  understand  our  business.  "I'm  not 
so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  X.  There  was  almost  a  quarrel,  and  we 
began  to  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Brumby  would  not  be  the  means  of 
taking  tho  very  bread  from  out  of  our  mouths.  Mr.  Sharp  at  last 
suggested  that  in  spite  of  what  he  had  seen  from  Mrs.  Brumby,  the 
lieutenant  would  probably  be  a  gentleman.  "  Not  a  doubt  about  it/' 
said  Mr.  X.,  who  was  always  fond  of  officers  and  of  the  army,  and 
at  the  moment  seemed  to  think  more  of  a  paltry  lieutenant  than  of 
his  own  Editor. 

Mr.  Sharp  actually  pressed  upon  us  and  upon  Mr.  X.  that  we 
should  call  upon  the  lieutenant  and  explain  matters  to  him.  Mrs. 
Brumby  had  always  been  with  us  at  twelve  o'clock.  "Go  at  noon,1* 
said  Mr.  Sharp,  "  and  you'll  certainly  find  her  out."  He  instructed 
us  to  tell  the  lieutenant  "just  the  plain  truth,"  as  he  called  it,  and  to 
explain  that  in  no  way  could  the  proprietors  of  a  magazine  bo  nttdl 
liable  to  payment  for  an  article  because  the  Editor  in  discharge  of  til 
duty  had  consented  to  read  it.      "Perhaps  the  lieutenant 
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know  that  his  name  has  been  used  at  all/'  said  Mr.  Sharp.     "  At 
uny  rate,  it  will  be  well  to  learn  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is." 

*•  A  high-minded  gentleman,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  X.,  the  namo  of 
whose  second  boy  was  already  down  at  the  Horse  Guards  for  a  com- 
mission. 

Though  it  was  sorely  against  the  grain,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  own  opinion,  we  were  constrained  to  go  to  Harpur  Street, 
Theobald's  Road,  and  to  call  upon  Lieutenant  Brumby.  "We  had  not 
explained  to  Mr.  X.  as  to  Mr.  Sharp,  what  had  passed  between  Mrs. 
Brumby  and  ourselves  when  she  suggested  such  a  visit,  but  the 
memory  of  the  words  which  we  and  she  had  then  spoken  was  on  us 
as  we  endeavoured  to  dissuade  our  lawyer  and  our  publisher.  Never- 
theless, at  their  instigation,  we  made  the  visit.  The  house  in  Harpur 
Street  was  small,  and  dingy,  and  old.  The  door  was  opened  for  us 
by  the  normal  lodging-house  maid-of- all- work,  who,  when  we  asked 
for  the  lieutenant,  left  us  in  the  passage,  that  she  might  go  and  see. 
We  sent  up  our  name,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  ushered  into  a 
sitting-room  up  two  flights  of  stairs.  The  room  was  not  untidy,  but 
it  was  as  comfortless  as  any  chamber  we  ever  saw.  The  lieutenant 
was  lying  on  an  old  horse-hair  sofa,  but  we  had  been  so  far  lucky  as 
to  find  him  alone.  Mr.  Sharp  had  been  correct  in  his  prediction  as 
to  the  customary  absence  of  the  lady  at  that  hour  in  the  morning.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room  we  saw  an  old  ram- shackle  desk,  at  which,  wo 
did  no)  doubt,  were  written  those  essays  on  Costume  and  other  sub- 
jects, in  the  disposing  of  which  the  lady  displayed  so  much  energy.  The 
lieutenant  himself  was  a  small  grey  man,  dressed,  or  rather  enveloped, 
in  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  old  wrapper  of  his  wife's.  He  held  in 
his  hands  a  well-worn  volume  of  a  novel,  and  when  he  rose  to  greet 
os  he  almost  trembled  with  dismay  and  bash  fulness.  His  feet  were 
thrust  into  slippers  which  were  too  old  to  stick  on  them,  and  round  his 
throat  he  wore  a  dirty,  once  white,  woollen  comforter.  We  never 
learned  what  was  the  individual  character  of  the  corps  which  specially 
belonged  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex;  but  if  it  was  conspi- 
cuous for  dash  and  gallantry,.  Lieutenant  Brumby  could  hardly 
have  held  his  own  among  his  brother  officers.  We  knew,  however, 
from  his  wife,  that  he  had  been  invalided,  and  as  an  invalid  wo 
respected  him.  We  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  we  had  been  called 
upon  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  twenty-five  guineas,  and  to  explain  how 
entirely  void  of  justice  any  such  claim  must  be.  We  suggested  to 
him  that  he  might  be  made  to  pay  some  serious  sum  by  the  lawyers 
he  employed,  and  that  the  matter  to  us  was  an  annoyance  and 
a  trouble, — chiefly  because  we  had  no  wish  to  be  brought  into 
conflict  with  any  one  so  respectable  as  Lieutenant  Brunibj".  He 
looked  at  us  with  imploring  eyes,  as  though  begging  us  not  to  be  too 
hard  upon  him  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
and  muttered  a  few  words  which  were  nearly  inaudible.     We  will  not 
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state  as  a  fact  that  the  lieutenant  had  taken  to  drinking  spirits  early  in 
life,  but  that  certainly  was  our  impression  during  the  only  interview- 
we  ever  had  with  him.  When  we  pressed  upon  him  as  a  question 
which  he  must  answer  whether  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  better 
withdraw  his  claim,  he  fell  back  upon  his  sofa,  and  began  to  sob. 
While  he  was  thus  weeping  Mrs.  Brumby  entered  the  room.  She  had 
in  her  hand  the  card  which  we  had  given  to  the  maid-of-all-work,  and 
was  therefore  prepared  for  the  interview.  "Sir,"  she  said,  "I hope 
you  have  come  to  settle  my  husband's  just  demands." 

Amidst  the  husband's  wailings  there  had  been  one  little  sentence 
which  reached  our  ears.  "  She  does  it  all,"  he  had  said,  throwing 
his  eyes  up  piteously  towards  our  face.  At  that  moment  the  door 
had  been  opened,  and  Mrs.  Brumby  had  entered  the  room.  When 
she  spoke  of  her  husband's  "just  demands,"  we  turned  to  the  poor 
prostrate  lieutenant,  and  was  deterred  from  any  severity  towards  him 
by  the  look  of  supplication  in  his  eye.  "  The  lieutenant  is  not  well 
this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Brumby,  "  and  you  will  therefore  be  pleased 
to  address  yourself  to  me."  We  explained  that  the  absurd  demand 
for  payment  had  been  made  on  the  proprietors  of  the  magazine  im  the 
name  of  Lieutenant  Brumby,,  and  that  we  had  therefore  been  obliged, 
in  the  performance  of  a  most  unpleasant  duty,  to  call  upon  that  gen- 
tleman ;  but  she  laughed  our  argument  to  scorn.  "  Yon  have 
driven  me  to  take  legal  steps,"  she  said,  "  and  as  I  am  only  a  woman 
I  must  take  them  in  the  name  of  my  husband.  But  I  am  the  person 
aggrieved,  and  if  you  have  any  exeuse  to  make  you  can  make  it  to 
me.  Your  safer  course,  sir,  will  be  to  pay  me  the  money  that  you 
owe  me." 

I  had  come  there  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  before  I  could  get  away 
was  very  angry  both  with  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  X.  I  could  hardly 
get  a  word  in  amidst  the  storm  of  indignant  reproaches  which  tos 
bursting  over  my  head  during  the  whole  of  the  visit.  One  would  have 
thought  from  hearing  her  that  she  had  half  filled  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  for  the  last  six  months,  and  that  we,  individually,  had 
pocketed  the  proceeds  of  her  labour.  She  laughed  in  our  face  when 
we  suggested  that  she  could  not  really  intend  to  prosecute  the  suit, 
and  told  us  to  mind  our  own  business  when  we  hinted  that  the  law 
was  an  expensive  amusement.  "  We,  sir,"  she  said,  "  will  have  the 
amusement,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  the  bill."  When  we  left  her 
she  was  indigent,  defiant,  and  self-confident. 

And  what  will  the  reader  suppose  was  the  end  of  all  this  ?  The 
whole  truth  has  been  told  as  accurately  as  we  can  tell  it.  As  far  as 
we  know  our  own  business  we  were  not  wrong  in  any  single  step  we 
took.  Our  treatment  of  Mrs.  Brumby  was  courteous,  customary,  and 
conciliatory.  We  had  treated  her  with  more  consideration  than  we 
had  perhaps  ever  before  shown  to  an  unknown,  would-be  contributor. 
She  had  been  admitted  thrice  to  our  presence.     We  had  read  at  any 
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rate  enough  of  her  trash  to  be  sure  of  its  nature.     On  the  other  hand 

we  had  been  insulted,  and  our  clerk  had  had  his  ears  boxed.     What 

should  have  been  the  result  ?     We  will  tell  the  reader  what  was  the 

result.     Mr.  X.  paid  £10  to  Messrs.  Badger  and  Blister  on  behalf  of 

the  lieutenant;   and  we,  under  Mr.  Sharp's  advice,  wrote  a  letter 

to  Mrs.  Brumby,  in  which  we  expressed  deep  sorrow  for  our  clerk's 

misconduct,  and  our  own  regret  that  we  should  have  delayed, — "  the 

perusal  of  her  manuscript."     We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  write 

the  words  ourselves  with  our  own  fingers,  but  signed  the  document 

which  Mr.  Sharp  put  before  us.     Mr.  Sharp  had  declared  to  Messrs. 

X.,  Y.,  and  Z.,  that  unless  some  such  arrangement  were  made,  he 

thought  that  we  should  be  cast  for  a  much  greater  sum  before  a 

jury.     For  one  whole  morning  in  Paternoster  Eow  we  resisted  this 

infamous  tax,  not  only  on  our  patience  but, — as  we  then  felt  it, — on 

our  honour.    We  thought  that  our  very  old  friend  Mr.  X.  should  have 

stood  to  us  more  firmly  and  not  have  demanded  from  us  a  task  that 

was  so  peculiarly  repugnant  to  our  feelings.     "  And  it  is  peculiarly 

repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  pay  £10  for  nothing,"  said  Mr.  X.,  who 

was  not,  we  think,  without  some  little  feeling  of  revenge  against  us ; 

"but  I  prefer  that  to  a  law-suit."  And  then  he  argued  that  the  simple 

act  on  our  part  of  signing  such  a  letter  as  that  presented  to  us,  could 

cost  us  no  trouble  and  ought  to  occasion  us  no  sorrow.     "  What  can 

come  of  it?     Who'll  know  it?"  said  Mr.  X.     "  We've  got  to  pay 

£10,  and  that  we  shall  feel."     It  came  to  that  at  last,  that  we  were 

constrained  to  sign  the  letter, — and  did  sign  it.     It  did  us  no  harm, 

and  can  have  done  Mrs.  Brumby  no  good  ;  but  the  moment  in  which 

we  signed  it  was  perhaps  the  bitterest  we  ever  knew. 

That  in  such  a  transaction  Mrs.  Brumby  should  have  been  so 
thoroughly  successful,  and  that  we  should  have  been  so  shamefully 
degraded,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  injury  tco  deep  to  remain 
unredressed  for  ever.  Can  such  wrongs  be,  and  the  heavens  not  fall ! 
Our  greatest  comfort  has  been  in  the  reflection  that  neither  the 
lieutenant  or  his  wife  ever  saw  a  shilling  of  the  £10.  That,  doubtless, 
never  went  beyond  Badger  and  Blister. 
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The  Celt  is  of  an  impulsive  temperament,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  ages 
have  not  perceptibly  modified  this  characteristic.  Imaginative  and 
eloquent,  his  era  is  the  passing  hour ;  enthusiastic  and  sceptical,  his 
hope  is  a  memory  of  the  past.  Incapable  of  any  sustained  efforts,  he 
is  persistent  in  his  tendencies  ;  resolute  in  his  faith,  he  is  susceptible 
of  the  most  temporary  influences.  Devoid  of  firmness  and  wanting 
in  judgment,  he  is  emotional  and  lively,  and  rushing  to  extremes  of 
all  kinds,  his  habit  of  thought  is  singularly  illogical.  He  revels  in 
tradition,  and  real  and  fancied  wrongs  are  so  blended  in  his  nature 
that  the  dark  hues  of  bygone  centuries  tint  with  melancholy  his 
almost  daily  pleasures. 

The  Irish  race  sustain  their  Celtic  origin  in  its  varied  forms. 
Brilliant  and  reckless,  they  have  achieved  distinction  wherever  glories 
or  bravery  animated  them  to  the  effort,  but  their  memorable  deeds 
havo  been  done  on  alien  shores  and  as  mercenaries  of  foreign  states ; 
intelligent  and  skilful,  they  have  exercised  their  powers  for  the 
weal  and  advantage  of  others  rather  than  of  themselves.  There 
widely  exists  still  amid  the  Irish  people  the  sept  or  clan  feeling, 
which  they  havo  inherited  from  the  primitive  periods  of  their  origin, 
and  which  develops  itself  in  regard  for  the  old  stock,  and  in  tolerance 
of  a  lavish  hospitality ;  and  as  they  aro  unable  to  perceive  that  such 
profusion  must  ultimately  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, they  enjoy  the  revel ;  and  so  the  Landed  Estates  Court  and 
heavy  mortgages  attest  that,  whatever  be  their  failings,  hospitality 
and  sociality  largely  prevailed  and  still  prevail  among  the  Irish 
people 
•  There  died  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  some  thirty-five  or  six  years 
ago,  a  man  who  had  lived  in  Ireland,  before  and  after  the  Union,  in  a 
good  social  position,  during  which  period  ho  had  collected  a  mass  of 
anecdotal  biography,  which,  during  his  residence  in  France,  he  pub- 
lished for  the  amusement  of  the  world  and  the  benefit  of  his  own 
pocket,  and  which,  having  been  recently  republished,  we  have  been 
induced  to  re-peruse ;  and,  as  displaying  a  picture  of  the  times  before 
the  Union, — though  it  be  greatly  overlaid  with  colour  and  exaggera- 
tion,— it  affords  much  interest. 

•  Pebsonal  Sketches  op  His  Own  Times.  By  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  M.P. 
of  the  IriBh  Parliament,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland,  &. 
&c.    3rd  Edition.    London :  Goo.  Koutledge  &  Sons,  1869. 
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The  author  of  the  "  Pergonal  Sketches  of  His  Own  Times  "  was  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Counsel  in  Ireland,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  that  kingdom. 
He  was  also,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  member  for  the  borough  of 
Tnam,  and  afterwards  of  Clogher.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in 
1787,  was  made  a  King's  Counsel  in  1798  by  Lord  Clare,  and  elected 
for  Tuam  in  1792,  but  lost  this  seat  in  1798,  and  was  in  1799  elected 
for  the  borough  of  Clogher  on  a  Governmental  nomination.  It  is  stated, 
in  the  introductory  memoir  to  the  present  edition  of  the  Sketches,  that 
he  was  member  for  Banagher ;  this  is  incorrect.  He  never  sat  for 
Banagher, — though  many  of  his  sayings  "  beat  Banagher/' — and 
though  in  1799  he  is  so  stated  to  have  been  member  for  that  town, 
in  that  year  he  and  a  Mr.  Burgh  were  the  members  for  Clogher.  He 
was  made  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  1797,  having  up  to  that 
period  enjoyed  a  sinecuro  office  of  "  Ships'  Entries  "  in  Dublin ;  and 
though  the  memoir  alleges  he  resigned  the  latter  office  rather  than 
vote  for  the  Union,  the  statement  is  again  incorrect,  for  ho  had 
resigned  it  on  his  accepting  the  Judgeship  of  the  Admiralty  two  years 
previous  to  the  Union.  The  more  likely  reason  for  voting  against 
the  Union  was  the  refusal  by  Government  to  make  him  Solicitor- 
General.  His  salary  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  was  at  first  but  £500 
a  year;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  £1,000  a  year,  and  though  Sir 
W.  Scott, — Lord  Stowell,  —  recommended  a  further  increase  of 
£1,000,  it  was  never  carried  out.  Sir  Jonah  states  his  professional 
income  at  the  Bar  approached  £3,000  per  annum ;  if  so,  it  appears 
singular  he  should  have  accepted  a  judicial  office  whose  income  was 
not  a  third  of  his  earnings.  However,  he  acted  as  judge  for  fourteen 
years ;  and  in  1810,  finding  his  health, — or  his  pocket, — impaired, 
he  applied  to  the  Government  of  the  day  for  a  foreign  appointment, 
and  through  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Scott  he  was,  speciali  gratia, 
admitted  to  the  English  Bar,  to  qualify  him  for  such  appointment ; 
hat  he  failed  in  procuring  it,  and  having  constituted  surrogates  to  do 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  judge,  he  left  England,  and  almost  con- 
tinuously up  to  his  death  in  1832,  he  resided  in  France.  The  judi- 
cial office  was  exercised  for  thirty-one  years  by  the  surrogates  so 
appointed  by  him. 

The  introductory  memoir  tells  nothing  of  this,  but  strangely  states 
that  the  remarkable  event  of  Sir  Jonah's  life  was  an  address  to  the 
Crown  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  for  his  removal  from 
the  bench.  The  story  of  this  unusual  proceeding  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Commission  for  Judicial  Inquiry  into  the 
various  Courts  of  Justice  in  Ireland;"  where  the  Commissioners, 
after  full  inquiry,  report  that  in  two  derelict  cases  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  certain  portions  of  the  proceeds ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Nancy  derelict,  he  had  appropriated  £682  8s.  Qd., 
and  a  sum  of  £14  18*.  Od.  poundage,  and  never  repaid  either ;  and  in 
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the  case  of  the  Redstrand  derelict,  he  directed  a  sum  of  £200,  paid 
by  the  Marshal  into  the  Registry  on  account  of  the  proceeds,  to  be 
lodged  to  his  own  credit  in  Newcomen's  bank;  but  one  of  the 
salvagors  having  petitioned  for  payment,  Sir  Jonah  wrote  an  order, 
directing  the  Registrar  to  pay  the  petitioner  £40*,  at  the  same  time 
writing  to  and  requesting  the  petitioner  not  to  present  the  order  for 
two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Sir  Jonah  bade'  farewell  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  and  never  returned  to  Irish  shores.  The  Registrar 
of  the  Court,  in  order  to  screen  Sir  Jonah,  paid  the  money  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  as  he  did  also  a  sum  of  J69  odd  to  another  salvagor ; 
which  sums,  with  his  fees  and  poundage,  were  never  recovered  by 
the  Registrar,  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  balance  of  the  £200  fell  on 
the  salvagors.  Sir  Jonah  being  called  on  for  explanation,  stoutly 
denied  the  charge,  accusing  the  Registrar  of  falsehood ;  but,  unluckily 
for  Sir  Jonah,  documents  in  his  own  handwriting  were  forthcoming 
which  satisfied  the  Commissioners  of  his  guilt,  and  in  the  end,  the 
Report  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  a  resolution  was  moved 
by  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  the  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  was  guilty  of  serious  malversation  in  his  office  and  was 
unfit  to  hold  the  same.  The  proceedings  on  the  resolution  were 
adjourned  to  the  22nd  May,  1830,  when  Sir  Jonah  appeared  by  Mr. 
Denman  as  his  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the 
facts,  but  objected  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  insisting  that  Parliament 
had  not  the  power  to  proceed  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the 
removal  of  a  judge. 

Parliament  thought  otherwise,  and  Lord  F.  L.  Gower  then  moved 
the  address  to  the  Crown  for  his  removal,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  in 
the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  the  order  of  the  day  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  taking  into  consideration  the  message  of  the 
Commons  relative  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  On  the  12th  of  July 
Sir  Jonah  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  asking  for  delay ;  bat 
the  Duke  intimated  that  too  much  delay  had  already  taken  place, 
and  on  the  20th  of  July  the  Duke  moved  that  a  message  be  sent  to 
the  Commons  announcing  they  had  agreed  to  the  address  to  the 
Crown  for  the  removal  of  Sir  Jonah  from  the  office  of  judge ; — and 
removed  he  was  ;  the  solitary  instance  of  the  degradation  of  a  judge 
since  the  tenure  of  the  office  has  been  "  during  good  behaviour."  No 
wonder  that  the  editor  of  the  "Recollections"  should  describe  this 
as  the  most  remarkable  event  of  Sir  Jonah's  life  ! 

In  his  retirement,  Sir  Jonah  applied  himself  to  the  narration  (A 
events  and  anecdotes  of  his  own  times,  and  published  also  a  "  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation," — a  work  of  some  eloquence 
and  merit,  but  like  most  of  Sir  Jonah's  utterances,  to  be  received 
cum  grano  salis.  The  "  Recollections,"  however,  are  infinitely  more 
amusing,  and  though  the  present  editor  has  added  nothing  to  our 
information  about  Sir  Jonah,  he  has  not  been  able  to  render  the 
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book  uninteresting.  Sir  Jonah  was  born  in  1760,  and  was  the  fourth 
of  sixteen  children  of  a  gentleman  named  John  Barrington,  living 
near  Abbeyleir,  in  the  Queen's  County.  The  family  held  a  position 
of  respectability  in  their  county,  and  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  for  a  borough  in  their  neighbourhood ;  but  Sir  Jonah 
does  not  give  much  information  as  to  its  history. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  chapters,  on  Irish  Dissipation  in  1788,  he 
narrates  that.  "  Close  to  the  kennel  of  my  father's  hounds,  he  had 
built  a  small  cottage,  which  was  occupied  solely  by  an  old  huntsman, 
his  older  wife,  and  his  nephew,  a  whipper-in.  The  chase,  the  bottle, 
and  the  piper,  were  the  enjoyments  of  winter,  and  nothing  could 
recompense  a  suspension  of  these  enjoyments.  My  elder  brother, 
justly  apprehending  that  the  frost  and  snow  of  Christmas  might 
probably  prevent  their  usual  occupation  of  the  chase,  determined  to 
provide  against  any  listlessness  during  the  shut-up  period,  by  an 
uninterrupted  match  of  what  was  called  '  hard  going,'  till  the  weather 
should  break  up.  A  hogshead  of  superior  claret  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  cottage  of  old  Quinn,  the  huntsman,  and  a  fat  cow,  killed  and 
plundered  of  her  skin,  was  hung  up  by  the  heels.  All  the  windows 
were  closed  to  keep  oat  the  light.  One.  room,  filled  with  straw  and 
numerous  blankets,  was  destined  for  a  bed-chamber  in  common; 
and  another  was  prepared  as  a  kitchen  for  the  use  of  the  servants. 
Claret, — cold,  mulled,  or  buttered, — was  to  be  the  beverage  for  the 
whole  company ;  and  in  addition  to  the  cow  above  mentioned, 
chickens,  bacon,  and  bread  were  the  only  admitted  viands.  Wallace 
and  Hosey,  my  father's  and  my  brother's  pipers,  and  Doyle,  a  blind 
but  famous  fiddler,  were,  employed  to  enliven  the  banquet,  which 
it  was  determined  should  continue  till  tho  cow  became  a  skeleton 
and  the  claret  should  be  on  its  stoop. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  was  too  unseasoned  to  go  through  more  than  the 
first  ordeal,  which  was  on  a  frosty  St.  Stephen's  Day,  when  the  hard- 
goers  partook  of  their  opening  revel. 

"At  length  the  banquet  entered.  The  luscious  smoked  bacon, 
bedded  in  its  cabbage  mattress,  and  partly  obscured  by  its  own 
savoury  steam,  might  have  tempted  the  most  fastidious  of  epicures ; 
whilst  the  round  trussed  chickens,  ranged  by  the  half-dozen  on  hot 
pewter  dishes,  turned  up  their  white  plump  merry-thoughts,  exciting 
equally  the  eye  and  the  appetite;  fat  collops  of  the  hanging  cow, 
sliced  mdiscximinately  from  her  tenderest  points,  grilled  over  tho 
dear  embers  upon  a  shining  gridiron,  half-drowned  in  their  own 
luscious  juices,  and  garnished  with  little  pyramids  of  congenial 
shalots,  smoked  at  the  bottom  of  the  well-furnished  board.  A 
prologue  of  cherry  bounce, — brandy, — preceded  the  entertainment, 
which  was  enlivened  by  hob-nobs  and  joyous  toasts. 

"  The  pipers  jerked  from  their  bags  appropriate  planxties  to  every 
jolly  sentiment;  the  fiddler  played  his  merriest  jigs;  the  old  hunts- 
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man  sounded  his  horn,  and  thrusting  his  forefinger  into  his  ear, — to 
aid  the  quaver, — gave  the  '  view  halloo ! '  of  nearly  ten  minutes'  dura- 
tion, to  which  mek>4y  '  tally-ho ! '  was  responded  hy  every  stentorian 
voice.  A  fox's  brush,  stuck  into  a  candle-stick,  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity." 

Now  for  breakfast.  "  The  room  of  banquet  has  been  re-arranged 
by  the  old  woman.  Spatchcocked  chickens,  fried  rashers,  and  broiled 
marrow-bones  appeared  struggling  for  precedence.  The  clean  cloth 
was  in  itself  an  allurement;  jugs  of  mulled  and  buttered  claret 
foamed  hot  upon  the  refurnished  table,  and  a  better  or  heartier  break- 
fast I  never  enjoyed. 

"  A  few  members  of  the  jovial  crew  had  remained  all  night  at  their 
posts ;  but  I  suppose  alternately  took  some  rest,  as  they  seemed  not 
at  all  affected  by  their  repletion.  Soap  and  hot  water  at  once  restored 
their  spirits  and  their  persons ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  rooms 
should  be  ventilated,  and  cleared  out  for  a  cock-fight,  to  pass  time 
till  the  approach  of  dinner.  In  the  battle  royal  every  man  backed 
his  own  bird ;  twelve  of  which  courageous  animals  were  set  down 
together  to  fight  it  out, — the  survivor  to  gain  all.  In  point  of  principle, 
the  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curatii  was  reacted ;  and  in  about  an 
hour  one  cock  crowed  out  his  triumph  over  the  mangled  body  of  his 
last  opponent,  being  himself,  strange  to  say,  but  little  wounded.  The 
other  eleven  lay  dead ;  and  to  the  victor  was  unanimously  voted  a 
writ  of  ease,  with  sole  monarchy  over  the  hen-roost  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days ;  and  I  remember  him  for  many  years,  the  proud  com- 
mandant of  his  poultry-yard  and  seraglio. 

"  Fresh  visitors  were  introduced  each  successive  day,  and  the 
seventh  morning  had  arisen  before  the  feast  broke  up.  As  that  day 
advanced,  the  cow  was  proclaimed  to  have  furnished  her  full  quantum 
of  good  dishes ;  the  claret  was  upon  its  stoop,  and  the  last  gallon, 
mulled  with  a  pound  of  spices,  was  drunk  in  tumblers  to  the  next 
merry  meeting." — Vol.  i.  p.  38. 

Though  this  somewhat  exaggerates  the  life  in  Ireland  before  the 
Union,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  it  does  not  do  so  unduly ;  for  about 
the  same  period, — 1785, — which  Sir  Jonah  is  describing,  there  was 
exercised  in  Ireland  an  amount  of  "  hard  living  "  scarcely  credible 
in  our  time.  One  of  the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  period  was 
Shane's  Castle,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  residence  of  the  O'Neill 
family ;  and  in  "the  Cornwallis  Correspondence,"  there  are  published 
"  Rules  to  be  regarded  at  Shane's  Castle,"  drafted  by  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  20th  of  November,  1785,  which,  though  of  course  intended  as 
amusement  for  the  guests,  afford  evidence  that  the  life  of  the  times 
was  fast  indeed. 

"  1st.  Rule.  That  no  noise  be  made  during  the  forenoon,  for  fear 
of  wakening  the  company. — 2nd.  That  there  shall  be  no  breakfast 
made  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  tea  after  one  in  the 
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morning. — 3rd.  To  inform  any  stranger  who  may  come  in  at  break- 
fast that  we  are  not  at  dinner. — 4th.  That  no  person  be  permitted 
to  go  out  airing  after  breakfast  till  the  moon  gets  up,  for  fear  of  beiqg 
overturned  in  the  dark. — 5th.  That  the  respective  grooms  may  put 
up  their  horses  after  four  hours'  parading  before  the  hall  door  of  the 
castle. — 6th.  That  there  shall  be  one  complete  hour  between  each 
meal* — 7th.  That  all  the  company  must  assemble  at  dinner  before 
the  cloth  is  removed. — 8th.  That  supper  may  not  be  called  for  till 
five  minutes  after  the  last  glass  of  claret. — 9th.  That  no  gentlemen 
be  permitted  to  drink  more  than  three  bottles  of  Hock  at  or  after 
supper. — 10th.  That  all  Members  of  Parliament  shall  assemble  on 
post  days  in  the  coffee-room  at  four  o'clock,  to  frank  letters." 

Next  to  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  period,  there  arises  the 
cognate  subject  of  duelling;  and  on  this  head  the  sketches  give 
abundant  information.  Amid  the  number  of  combatants  are 
enumerated  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  three 
Chief  Justices,  one  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Judge  of  the  Pre- 
rogative and  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,— -Sir  Jonah  himself, 
—the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  three  or  four  Privy  Councillors, 
and  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Dublin;  Sir  Jonah  in  a  note 
observing,  "  Two  hundred  and  twenty- seven  memorable  and  official 
duels  have  actually  been  fought  during  my  grand  climacteric." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  272. 

From  this  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  fire-eaters  were  in  great 
repute  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  questions 
asked  as  to  a  young  man  when  he  proposed  for  a  lady  were,  "  What 
family  is  he  of?  Did  he  ever  blaze?"  "Tipperary  and  Gal  way 
were," — as  one  might  suppose, — "  the  ablest  schools  of  the  duelling 
science ;  Galway  was  most  scientific  at  the  sword ;  Tipperary  most 
practical  and  prized  at  the  pistol ;  Mayo  not  amiss  at  either ;  Bos- 
common  and  Sligo  had  many  professors,  and  a  high  reputation  in  the 
leaden  branch  of  the  pastime." — Vol.  i.  p.  274.  The  practice  of 
duelling  and  points  of  honour  were,  it  seems,  settled  at  Clonmel 
Summer  Assizes,  1777,  by  the  gentlemen  delegates  of  Tipperary, 
Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Boscommon,  and  prescribed  for  general 
adoption  throughout  Ireland,  and  these  were  called  the  thirty-six 
Commandments,  which  are  given  in  detail.  We  refer,  however,  to 
one,  Rule  7  : — "  No  apology  can  be  received,  in  any  case,  after  the 
parties  have  actually  taken  their  ground,  without  exchange  of  fires," 
to  introduce  a  scene  in  which  Sir  Jonah  was  himself  a  principal. 
"I  was  surprised  one  winter's  evening  at  college  by  receiving  a 
written  challenge,  in  the  nature  of  an  invitation,  from  Mr.  Daly,  to 
fight  him  early  the  ensuing  morning.  I  never  had  spoken  a  word 
to  him  in  my  life,  and  scarcely  of  him,  and  no  possible  quarrel  that 
I  could  guess  existed  between  us.  However,  it  being  then  a  decided 
opinion  that  a  first  overture  of  that  nature  could  never  be  declined, 
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I  accepted  the  invitation  without  any  inquiry,  writing  in  reply,  that 
as  to  place,  I  chose  the  field  of  Donnybrook  Fair  as  the  fittest  spot 
for  all  sorts  of  encounters."  Daly,  it  should  he  observed,  had 
fought  sixteen  duels  in  the  space  of  two  years,  and  was  patentee  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin.  Sir  Jonah's  second  was  the  brother  of 
a  baronet,  and  was  called  Balloon  Crosby,  being  the  first  aeronaut 
who  constructed  a  Hellenian  balloon.  The  parties  were  on  the 
ground.  "My  friend  Crosby,  without  any  sort  of  salutation  or 
prologue,  immediately  cried  out,  '  Ground,  gentlemen,  ground, 
ground;  damn  measurement!'  &c;  when  my  antagonist's  second, 
advancing  and  accosting  mine,  said,  '  Mr.  Daly  could  not  think  of 
going  any  further  with  the  business ;  that  he  found  it  was  totally 
a  mistake  on  his  part,  originating  through  misrepresentation,  and 
that  he  begged  to  say  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  having  given  Mr. 
Barrington  and  his  friend  the  trouble  of  coming  out,  hoping  they 
would  excuse  it,  and  shake  hands  with  him.'  To  this  arrangement 
I  certainly  had  no  sort'  of  objection ;  but  Crosby,  without  hesitation, 
said,  *  We  cannot  do  that  yet,  sir ;  I'll  shew  you  we  can't,' — taking 
a  little  manuscript  book  out  of  his  pocket, — '  there's  the  rule ;  look 
at  that,  sir,'  continued  he ;  '  see  No.  7, — "No  apology  can  be  received 
after  the  parties  meet,  without  a  fire."  You  see,  there's  the  rule,' 
pursued  Crosby,  with  infinite  Self-satisfaction,  'and  a  young  man 
on  his  first  blood  cannot  break  rule,  particularly  with  a  gentleman  so 
used  to  the  sport  as  Mr.  Daly.  Come,  gentlemen,  proceed !  proceed !' 
The  result  was,  Daly  was  hit ;  the  ball  had  ngt  penetrated,  but  his 
brooch  had  been  broken,  and  a  piece  of  the  setting  was  sticking  in 
the  bone.  Crosby  cursed  the  powder,  and  pulled  out  the  brooch. 
Daly  said  not  a  word;  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  heart,  and 
bowed.  I  returned  the  salute,  extremely  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape ;  and  so  we  parted,  without  conversation  or  ceremony,  save 
that  when  I  expressed  my  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  his  challenging 
me,  Daly  replied  that  he  would  now  give  no  such  explanation,  and 
his  friend  then  produced  his  book  of  rules,  quoting  No.  8, — (If  a 
party  challenged  accepts  the  challenge  without  asking  the  reason  of 
it,  the  challenger  is  never  bound  to  divulge  it  afterwards.' " 

For  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
period  we  have  recourse  to  the  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish 
Nation,"  where,  in  page  110,  edition  1868, — published  by  Duly, 
Dublin,^- there  is  given  this  account  of  Mr.  Bagenal,  the  Member  for 
the  County  of  Carlow.  Mr.  Bagenal  had  returned  to  Ireland  after 
a  tour  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  "  He  had  fought  a  prince,  jilted 
a  princess,  intoxicated  the  Doge  of  Venice,  carried  off  a  duchess  from 
Madrid,  scaled  the  walls  of  a  convent  in  Italy,  narrowly  escaped  the 
Inquisition  at  Lisbon,  concluded  his  exploits  by  a  celebrated  fencing 
match  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  Ireland  with  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  all  Continental  men  and  manners,  and  an  inveterate  antipathy 
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to  all  despotic  kings  and  arbitrary  governments."  "What  is  a  modern 
gentleman  on  town  to  this?  "During  his  tour,'*  adds  Sir  Jonah, 
"he  had  performed  a  variety  of  feats,  which  were  emblazoned  in 
Ireland,  and  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen."  We  do  not  think  it 
wonderful  that  a  free  and  easy  gentleman  of  this  description  should 
entertain  contempt  for  government  of  any  kind ;  but  our  wonder  is, 
that  for  acts  so  described  he  should  be  endeared  to  his  countrymen. 

We  need  not  make  further  extracts  from  the  Barrington  repository. 
They  constitute  amusing,  if  not  edifying,  reading ;  but  we  regret  that 
the  editor  of  the  "  Recollections  "  should  have  obtruded  an  essay  of 
his  own,  and  sundry  familiar  anecdotes,  on  the  reader.  Sir  Jonah, 
even  in  his  early  days,  had  not  the  highest  or  purest  of  cha- 
racters. He  is  described  by  Dr.  Madden  in  his  book  on  "The 
United  Irishmen,"  as  being  in  1798,  "  a  rollicking,  facetious,  jovial 
barrister  and  time-serving  Member  of  Parliament,  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, needy,  profligate,  versatile  and  inconsistent,  lavish  in  ex- 
penditure, importunate  and  exigeant,  occupied  incessantly  in  bor- 
rowing or  place-begging."  A  more  reliable  authority,  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  has  written  of  him: — "To  preserve  the  picture  of  these 
times  for  the  benefit  of  the  historian,  fortune  placed  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  in  a  good,  social,  legal,  and  parliamentary  position. 
Nature  had  kindly  made  him  without  reticence  or  shame.  Nothing 
in  his  sketches  is  more  incredible  than  some  things  which  are 
certainly  true,  such  as  the  catalogue  of  duels  fought  by  eminent  legal 
sod  official  personages,  in  which  figure  the  Lord  Chancellor,  three  Chief 
Justices,  several  Judges,  and  the  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Dublin."—"  Irish  History,"  edition  1868,  p.  164. 

Sir  Jonah  says  of  himself,  "  I  own  that  I  have  beon  what  is  gene- 
rally called  a  loyalist,  and  I  have  been  what  is  generally  called  a  patriot, 
but  I  never  was  either  unqualifiedly." — Introduction,  p.  xiii.  A  person 
of  this  species  is  by  no  means  an  anomaly.  Sir  Jonah  was  one  of 
the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  giving  up,  as  the  editor  of  the  u  Recollections  "  observes, 
a  lucrative  office  rather  than  consent  to  it, — the  office  in  question 
being  of  the  value  of  £300  a  year,  and  having  been  surrendered  on 
his  obtaining  his  judgeship.  And  we  turn  to  the  "  Rise  and  Fall," — 
p.  289, — where  are  given  the  names  of  the  Members  who  voted 
against  the  Union  in  1799  and  1800,  with  observations,  and  there 
is  inscribed,  "  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  King's  Counsel,  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  refused  all  terms."  Highly  patriotic  and  virtuous,  as 
contrasted  with  other  names,  against  which  are  recorded,  "changed 
sides,"  "  changed  sides  twice,"  "  a  pensioner,"  "  a  barrister  bribed 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,"  &c. ;  and  wo  go  a  page  or  two  further,  and  in 
the  "  Original  Black  List," — p.  294, — we  find  an  entry,  "  J.  Bingham 
created  a  Peer,"  &c,  and  in  a  note  of  Sir  Jonah  to  this  name,  he 
himself  records,  "  the  author  of  this  work  was  deputed  to  learn  from 
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Mr.  Bingham  what  hid  expectations  from  Government  for  his  seats 
were,"  &c,  leading  simple-minded  people  to  believe,  that  though  Sir 
Jonah  alleges  he  "  refused  all  terms/'  the  Government  of  the  day 
knew  well  their  man. 

Now,  life  in  Ireland  is  essentially  different  from  the  period  of  the 
"  Recollections ; "  there  aro  not  now  the  drinking  bouts,  the  duelling 
contests,  or  the  gentleman  of  the  Bagenal  type ;  there  are  culture, 
and  courtesy,  and  sociality;  but  there  are  still  wanting  the  self- 
dependence  and  sense  of  right  which  go  so  far  to  make  nations, — the 
sustaining  and  continuous  efforts  which  tell  men  that  on  themselves 
rests  the  achievement  of  position  or  success,  and  without  which  govern- 
mental or  extraneous  aid  is  the  merest  sham.  Look  at  the  great 
measures  which  England  and  Scotland  have  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 
Has  Ireland  cared  for  them?  Has  Emancipation  secured  for  the 
people  liberty  of  thought  or  freedom  of  action  ?  Has  Reform  made 
them  amenable  to  constitutional  government  ?  Nay !  has  the  Church 
Bill  brought  with  it  peace  or  contentment  ?  Alas !  there  is  still  the 
domination,  clerical  and  lay ;  there  is  still  the  pursuit  of  phantoms ; 
still  the  mouthings  about  down-trodden  peoples  and  suffering  nation- 
alties;  still  the  sympathy  with  crime.  The  finer  qualities  of  the 
people  are  made  the  sport  of  adventurers,  and  their  better  natures 
are  corrupted  by  unscrupulous  men  holding  before  them  visions  of 
unrealised  hopes ;  their  very  impulsiveness, — the  offshoot  of  their 
generous  leanings, — wafts  them  into  seas  of  trouble,  and  there  they  are 
left  to  sink  or  swim,  as  it  suits  the  object  or  the  whim  of  the 
intriguer !  Quousque  tandem !  Is  it  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  land 
"  that  no  purposes  whatsoever,  which  are  meant  for  her  good,  will 
prosper  or  take  good  effect  ?  "  Bather  let  us  have  faith  in  the  other 
sentiment  of  the  poet  Spenser,  "  I  would  rather  think  the  cause  of 
this  evil  which  hangeth  upon  that  country  to  proceed  rather  of  the 
unsoundness  of  the  counsels  and  plots  which  you  say  have  been 
oftentimes  laid  for  the  reformation,  or  of  faintness  in  following  and 
effecting  the  same,  than  of  any  such  fatal  course  appointed  by  God  as 
you  may  misdeem.0 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   FALLING   OF   THE   WATERS 

The  readers  of  this  history  mast  be  prepared  to  pass  over  an  interval 
of  something  less  than  seven  years  from  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 
I  allow  that  it  is  a  most  undesirable  break,  but  yet  it  has  been  involved 
from  the  beginning  as  a  necessity  of  the  narrative. 

Nearly  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Benton's  death  at  the 
moment  when  we  again  approach  Benton  Manor.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  when  Mrs.  Benton  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  lawyer,  announcing  his  intention  of 
arriving  at  the  Manor  the  next  day.  Mrs.  Benton  had  not  improved 
much  in  health,  but  she  had  laid  aside  her  mourning,  and  wore 
grey  and  violet  and  pretty  caps  once  more.  Her  existence  had 
known  very  little  change  during  all  these  years.  Now  and  then  the 
tonics  had  been  changed,  and  she  had  substituted  for  a  whole  year 
Bevalenta  Arabica  for  the  arrowroot ;  but  the  difference  was  scarcely 
perceptible  except  to  the  maid  and  the  cdok,  and  I  believe  on  the 
whole  the  arrowroot  was  found  to  agree  with  her  best.  She  had 
aken  her  drive  almost  every  day  with  a  feeling  that  she  was  doing 
her  duty.  "  My  dear  husband  always  made  such  a  point  of  my  drive," 
she  said,  plaintively,  though  for  her  own  part  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred her  sofa ;  and  so  had  lived  on,  very  punctual  in  taking  her 
medicine,  a  woman  humbly  conscious  of  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of 
her  life.  Mary  Westbury  had  been  generally  her  companion  in  these 
drives,  and  as  she  was  younger  and  not  so  settled  in  mind,  had  some- 
times, it  must  be  allowed,  felt  as  if  life  was  no  better  than  a  leisurely 
promenade  between  two  rows  of  hedgerows,  sometimes  green  and 
sometimes  brown.  The  carriage  was  very  comfortable  and  the  horses 
were  very  fat,  and  there  were  a  great  many  charming  points  of  view 
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within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  round  Benton ;  but  still  there  were 
moments  in  which  Mary  was  such  an  infidel  as  to  wish  herself 
jogging  to  market  in  the  passing  cart,  or  carrying  a  basket  along  the 
road,  or  anywhere  rather  than  in  that  luxurious  corner.  If  anything 
had  happened  to  make  Mrs.  Benton  "  put  down,"  as  people  say,  her 
carriage,  that  lady  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  calamity  altogether  im- 
measurable ;  but  I  think  that  both  she  and  her  niece  would  have  felt 
a  burden  taken  off  their  minds.  She  would  have  been  left  at  peace 
on  her  sofa,  and  Mary  could  have  taken  needful  exercise  in  her  own 
way.  But  such  a  blessing  in  disguise  was  beyond  praying  for.  Mr. 
Benton,  though  he  had  been  so  hard  upon  his  sons,  had  provided  very 
tenderly  for  his  wife's  comfort. 

Benton  had  been  hers  for  these  seven  years,  and  had  been  kept 
precisely  as  it  was  when  it  was  the  home  of  the  whole  family, — not 
a  servant  dismissed  nor  a  change  made ;  and  thus  the  height  of  com- 
fort had  been  secured.  Mary,  too,  was  very  comfortable.  No  young 
woman  could  be  more  so.  She  had  a  maid  of  her  own,  which  would 
have  been  an  impossible  luxury  at  home,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for 
her  dress,  and  a  fire  in  her  room,  if  she  chose,  from  October  to  May, 
or  indeed  all  the  year  through,  if  such  were  her  pleasure ;  and  the 
freedom  of  various  libraries,  and  an  excellent  piano,  and  any  amount 
of  worsted  work  she  chose.  And  then  the  drive  every  afternoon,  wet 
and  dry !  "  So  that  she  has  the  air  and  the  change,  when  we  poor 
people,  who  have  no  carriage,  must  stay  in-doors,"  Mrs.  Westbury 
said  when  she  described  her  daughter's  happiness.  And  this  felicity 
had  gone  on  for  nearly  seven  years. 

"  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Ponsonby  wants,"  said  Mrs.  Benton.  "  He 
might  have  come  without  any  intimation.  I  am  sure  he  generally 
does.  Why  he  should  send  word  like  this,  as  if  he  had  some  news 
to  bring,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  do  hope  it  is  nothing  about  the 
boys." 

"It  cannot  be  anything  about  them,"  said  Mary.  "Consider, 
godmamma,  you  had  a  letter  from  Ben  just  the  other  day,  and  Frank 
and  Alice  wrote  by  the  last  mail." 

"  That  is  all  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Benton ;  "  but  how  can  I  tell 
that  they  may  not  have  telegraphed  or  something  ?  And  then  there 
is  Laurie  always  wandering  all  over  the  world.  He  may  have  gone 
off,  as  he  did  the  first  time,  without  letting  any  one  know." 

"  But  he  never  would  have  dreamed  of  sending  Mr.  Ponsonby  to 
toil  you,"  said  Mary.  "  He  would  have  written  direct.  Laurie  is  the 
best  correspondent  of  them  all." 

"  Or  he  may  be  going  to  be  married,"  said  Mrs.  Benton, — "  he 
or  Ben.  By  the  way,  he  says  something  about  Ben ;  but  all  those 
business  people  write  such  bad  hands.  Perhaps  you  can  make  it  out 
I  am  sure  it  is  too  much  for  me." 

After  this  little  introduction,  Mary  took  the  lawyer's  letter  with 
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some  slight  tremulousness.  She  was  nearly  seven-and-twenty  hy 
this  time,  and  ought,  she  said  to  herself,  to  have  been  quite  steady 
about  such  matters.  Of  course  some  day  Ben  would  marry,  and  so 
long  as  it  was  any  one  who  would  make  him  happy  she  could  only  be 
glad.  Many  a  wandering  thought  about  Millicent  Tracy  had  come 
into  her  mind.  Had  she  been  faithful  to  him  ?  Had  there  been  any 
intercourse  between  them  ?  Had  he  kept  steadfast  to  his  imagination 
of  her  for  all  these  years  ?  That  it  was  only  an  imagination,  Mary 
felt  sure.  Every  letter  that  came  from  Ben  had  caused  her  a  certain 
tremor, — not,  as  she  said  to  herself,  that  it  would  make  any  difference 
to  her ;  but  if  he  were  to  bind  himself  to  a  woman  unworthy  of  him ! 
And  now  that  he  was  coming  back  so  soon,  it  was  with  a  thrill  of 
more  intense  expectation  than  usual  that  she  took  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
letter  in  her  hand.  But  there  was  nothing  about  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage  in  that  sober  epistle.  It  intimated  to  Mrs.  Benton,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  time  specified  in  her  husband's  will  had  nearly 
expired ;  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  her  son  Ben,  informing 
him  that  he  intended  to  meet  him  at  the  Manor,  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  on  the  15th  of  September ;  and  that  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Ponsonby  was  coming  to  Benton  next  day  to  go  over  the 
property  with  the  bailiff,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  condition  in 
which  everything  was,  that  there  might  be  no  delay,  when  the  time 
came,  in  making  everything  over  to  the  heir.  All  that  Mrs.  Benton  had 
made  of  this  very  distinct  letter  was  the  fact  that  the  lawyer  was  to 
pay  her  a  visit,  and  that  there  was  something  about  Ben.  But 
indeed  Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not  write  a  legible  hand. 

"  Then  it  is  just  what  Ben  told  us  about  coming  home,"  said  Mrs. 
Benton,  "  though  he  was  not  so  particular  to  me  in  naming  the  day. 
He  said  the  beginning  of  September,  if  you  recollect,  Mary;  and 
Frank  and  his  wife  are  coming  by  the  next  mail.  I  am  afraid  the 
children  will  make  a  dreadful  commotion  in  the  house,  and  altogether 
it  will  be  so  odd  to  see  Benton  full  of  people  again.  Of  course, 
Laurie  is  coming,  too.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  them  all. 
They  can't  expect  me  to  have  parties  and  that  sort  of  thing  for  them, 
Mary,  in  my  state  of  health  ?  " 

"  No,  dear  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  soothingly,  "  they  will  not 
expect  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  you  will  never  think  of  the  trouble 
when  you  have  all  the  boys  at  home.  Fancy  Frank  having  boys  of  his 
own ! "  she  cried,  with  a  little  laugh.  The  choice  lay  between  laugh- 
ing and  crying,  and  the  first  was  certainly  the  best. 

"  I  hope  his  wife  has  kept  up  her  practice,"  said  Mrs.  Benton, 
still  with  a  cloud  on  her  brow,  "  since  that  was  what  he  married  her 
for." 

"  Godmamma ! "  cried  Mary,  with  consternation. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  what  else  she  had  to  recommend 
her.  No  family,  nor  connections  ;  not  a  penny, — not  even  expectations  1 

Q2 
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If  it  was  not  for  her  music,  what  was  it  for  ?  And  so  many  women 
give  up  practice  when  they  marry.  I  always  forget, — is  it  three  or 
four  children  they  have  ?" 

"  Two,  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  gently ;  "  don't  you  remember,  the 
poor,  dear,  little  baby  died  ?" 

"  Well ;  it  is  quite  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Renton  ;  "  with  nothing  but 
their  pay  to  depend  upon.  And  there  will  be  a  black  nurse,  you  may 
be  sure,  driving  the  servants  out  of  their  senses.  But  if  she  has  kept 
up  her  practice,  it  will  be  an  amusement  for  the  boys.  And  things 
might  have  been  worse.  There  might  have  been  three  families 
instead  of  one,  you  know,  Mary ;  and  then  I  think  I  should  certainly 
have  run  away." 

"  Yes, — perhaps  it  is  selfish,"  said  Mary,  "  but  I  am  glad,  too,  that 
they  are  not  all  married.     It  will  be  more  like  old  times." 

"  Selfish ! "  said  Mrs.  Benton.  "  I  can't  see  how  it  can  be  selfish. 
Of  course  Ben  will  have  to  marry  some  time  or  other,  for  the  sake  of 
the  property.  But  I  never  can  make  out  why  young  men  marry,  for 
my  part.  Haven't  they  everything  that  heart  can  desire ;  and  no 
care,  and  much  more  petted  and  taken  notice  of  in  society  than  if 
they  were  dragging  a  wife  about  with  them  everywhere  ?  A  girl 
is  quite  different.  She  has  everything  to  gain,  you  see.  I  often 
wonder  whether  I  have  been  doing  my  duty  by  you,  Mary,  keeping 
you  out  of  the  way  of  a  good  establishment  in  life." 

"Pray  don't  speak  so,  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  with  a  blush  of 
indignation  ; — "  not  to  me  at  least." 

"  But  I  do,  my  dear.  And  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  deserved  to  be 
comfortably  settled  better  than  you  do.  However,  I  have  always 
found,  in  my  experience,"  said  Mrs.  Renton,  with  a  profound  look  of 
wisdom,  "  that  when  these  things  are  coming  they  come,  however 
quietly  you  may  be  living ;  and,  if  they  are  not  to  come,  they  don't, 
however  much  you  may  go  into  society.  Look  at  Jane  Sutton,  who 
never  was  seen  out  of  her  father's  house,  and  now  she's  Lady 
Egmont !    I  suppose  we  must  expect  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  lunch." 

"I  should  think  he  would  come  early,"  said  Mary  with  a  smile; 
and,  as  it  was  Mrs.  Benton's  hour  for  taking  something,  she  went 
away  to  tell  the  housekeeper  of  the  guest.  And  then  she  made  a  little 
tour  of  the  house,  peeping  into  the  rooms,  in  some  of  which  prepara- 
tions had  already  begun.  The  west  wing,  in  which  "the  boys* 
rooms  "  were,  was  all  in  commotion, — carpets  taken  up,  women  with 
pails  and  brooms  in  every  corner.  The  only  one  as  yet  untouched 
was  the  little  sitting-room,  or  dressing-room,  attached  to  Ben's 
chamber,  where  his  old  treasures  wejflj*  still  hanging  about,— h» 
books  and  his  pictures,  and  all  his  knickknlcks.  Into  this  oasis  V&f 
strayed,  with  a  strange  thrill  of  expectation  creeping  over  her. 
years !  What  a  slice  it  was  out  of  a  life ;  and  how  much  had  ] 
to  the  others  and  how  little  to  herself  1     Mary  felt  as  if    he  had  dontf 
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nothing  but  be  driven  about  all  these  years  in  that  most  comfortable 
of  family  coaches,  with  her  aunt  by  her  side  and  a  bottle  of  medicine  in 
the  pocket  of  the  carriage.  And  now  they  were  all  coming  back  I  To 
what  ?  What  change  should  she  find  in  them  ?  and  ah !  what  changes 
would  they  find  in  her  ?  Ben  must  be  thirty-two  by  this  time ;  and 
Mary  was  seven-and-twenty, — which,  for  a  woman,  is  about  twenty 
years  older,  as  all  the  world  knows  ! 

As  for  "  the  Frank  Rentons,"  they  were  not  to  bo  placed  in  the 
west  wing  at  all,  but  in  a  suite  of  rooms  over  the  great  doorway,  the 
guest-chambers  of  the  house,  as  became  their  dignity  as  married 
people  with  children  and  nurses  to  be  accommodated.  How  funny 
that  was !  Frank,  who  had  always  been  the  youngest  in  every  way, 
whom  they  all, — even  Mary  herself  in  a  manner,—  had  bullied  and 
domineered  over ; — and  here  had  he  attained  a  point  of  social  dignity 
to  which  none  of  the  others  had  yet  attained !  Mary  laughed  to 
herself,  and  then  she  dried  her  eyes.  It  was  an  agitating  crisis 
altogether,  to  which  she  looked  forward  with  the  strangest  mixture  of 
feelings.  Laurie,  it  was  true,  had  come  home  long  since ;  and  came  to 
the  Manor  now  and  then,  and  had  not  drifted  out  of  knowledge.  But, 
then,  one  always  knew  exactly  how  Laurie  would  be,  and  it  did  not 
matter  if  he  were  in  London  or  at  the  end  of  the  world,  so  far  as  that 

went;  but  Ben !     And   to   think  everything  was  going  to  bo 

settled,  and  they  were  all  coming  home  ! 

Mr.  Ponsonby  arrived  next  day ;  not,  as  they  expected,  to  luncheon, 
but  in  the  evening.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and  Mr. 
Benton,  as  people  say,  had  had  no  secrets  from  him.  But  that  was  a 
figure  of  speech,  for  the  Ponsonbys  had  managed  the  Rentons'  affairs 
for  generations,  and  there  were  no  secrets  to  keep.  "  I  shall  want  the 
whole  day  for  what  I  have  to  do,"  he  told  Mary  when  he  arrived ; 
"  so  I  thought  it  best  to  come  overnight."  And  he  dined  with  the 
two  ladies,  and  did  his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable.  His  coming 
and  his  talk  were  the  most  tangible  sign  they  had  yet  had  that  their 
long  vigil  was  over,  and  that  the  tide  of  life  was  about  to  flow  back 
to  them.  He  spoke  in  a  very  guarded  way,  betraying  nothing  of  the 
secret  he  had  kept  those  seven  years ;  but  when  Mrs.  Ronton  spoke 
of  one  thing  and  another  which  she  wanted  to  have  done,  Mr. 
Ponsonby  made  answers  which  infinitely  piqued  Mary's  curiosity. 
"  We  must  see  what  the  will  says  about  it,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  It  is 
not  worth  while  doing  anything  now  till  the  heir  is  here  to  decide  for 
himself.     All  that  is  the  heir's  business,  not  mine." 

"Do  you  mean  Ben  ?" Maid  Mrs.  Renton  ;  for  even  she  was  moved 
to  a  little  surprise.  s  ^ 

"  I  cannot  tell  whom  I  mean  until  the  will  is  read,"  he  said ;  "  but, 
of  course,  whoever  is  the  heir  will  be  but  too  happy  to  do  what  you 
wish,  my  dear  Mrs.  Renton.  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  to 
have  all  your  boys  at  home." 
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"Ye-es,"  said  Mrs.  Kenton;  "but  then  one  does  not  know 
whether  they  are  coming  to  disappointment  or  to  satisfaction  I  If 
they  should  have  had  to  travel  all  this  way  for  nothing,  what  a 
thing  it  would  be, — if  it  were  only  for  the  expense !  " 

"  But  I  trust  it  will  be  satisfaction  this  time,  and  not  disappoint- 
ment," said  the  lawyer.  "  I  am  heartily  glad,  for  my  part,  that  the 
seven  years  are  over.  I  hear  the  boys  have  all  done  so  well,  which 
is  immensely  to  their  credit,  and,  of  course,  is  just  what  their  excel- 
lent father  meant." 

"  I  never  could  think  what  he  meant,"  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "  Lydia 
always  says  it  was  her  fault ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  follow  any- 
body's opinion  but  his  own.  As  for  doing  well,  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  that.  Ben  has  become  a  railway  man ; — think  of  that,  Mr. 
Ponsonby!  I  never  even  approved  of  railroads  myself.  I  don't 
see  what  use  there  is  for  so  much  hurry.  I  am  sure  I  went  a  great 
deal  oftener  to  town  when  we  used  to  drive  our  own  horses,  than 
now  that  there  is  a  railway  close  to  the  gates.  But  he  has  pleased 
himself,  which  is  always  something.  And  Laurie  has  pleased  himself, 
too.  He  paints  very  pretty  pictures  sometimes ;  but  I  don't  believe 
he  will  ever  earn  enough  to  keep  him  in  gloves.  And  as  for  Frank, — 
a  poor  soldier  with  nothing  but  his  pay  and  a  family  of  little  children  1 
It  is  very  different  from  what  I  had  once  hoped." 

"  But  probably  this  is  all  over  now,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby, — "  or  at 
least  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  so ;  and  in  the  meantime  they 
have  had  their  struggles,  and  know  what  they  are  capable  of.  Let 
us  hope,  my  dear  madam,  that  everything  will  prove  to  have  been  for 
the  best." 

"I  don't  doubt  that  everything  is  for  the  best,"  Mrs.  Renton 
answered  in  plaintive  tones.  And  then  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  left  to  his 
wine  in  the  great  old  dining-room,  which  he  had  not  been  in  since 
that  dismal  day  when  he  read  the  will, — or  rather  the  preface  of  the 
will, — to  the  startled  family.  It  was  a  bright  room  enough  in  the 
morning  when  the  sunshine  came  in,  or  on  winter  nights  when  the 
fire  sparkled  and  glimmered  in  the  wainscot ;  but  it  was  very  sombre 
in  the  dimness  of  a  summer  night,  with  one  lamp  on  the  table  and 
the  windows  open,  admitting  the  night  with  all  its  ghosts  of  sound 
and  profound  soft  glooms.  The  family  solicitor  was  not  an  imagina- 
tive man,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  old  friend  might 
come  in  any  moment  through  the  curtains,  which  hung  half  over  the 
open  window,  and  dictate  to  him  some  new  condition  in  the  will 
which  had  already  wrought  so  much  misotfef.  "  Not  a  word  more," 
Mr.  Ponsonby  caught  himself  saying ;  "fad  then  he  roused  up  and 
went  to  Mary  in  the  drawing-room,  where  she  was  seated  alone,  is 
much  the  same  magical  half-darkness  as  that  he  had  left. 

"I  suppose  it  is  the  instinct  of  a  Londoner,"  he  said,  "bat  I 
declare  I  don't  think  this  is  safe.     Sitting  with  windows  open  to  tbe 
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lawn,  all  alone  at  this  hour  !  Suppose  some  one  should  walk  in  upon 
you  before  you  had  time  to  give  an  alarm  ?" 

"  Who  could  walk  in  upon  me  ?  "  said  Mary,  laughing.  "  We  are 
at  Renton,  you  know,  and  not  in  Harley  Street." 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  the  townsman.  "  No,  thanks ;  I  prefer  to 
face  that  window.  Let  me  not  be  approached  from  behind ;  let  me 
see  what  is  coming,  at  least." 

"How  odd  to  think  of  such  a  thing! "  said  Mary.  "I  sit  here 
every  evening  after  godmamma  has  gone  to  bed,  and  one  cannot  live 
unless  all  the  windows  are  open.  But  oh,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  do  talk  to 
me  a  little !  Do  you  think, — do  you  really  think, — that  now,  at  last, 
things  will  be  comfortable  for  the  boys  ?" 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  said  the  man  of  law,  arranging  himself  com- 
fortably in  an  easy-chair.  "  I  suppose  Mrs.  Benton  has  gone  to  bed  ? 
Let  us  hope  so  at  least." 

"Hope!  "  cried  eager  Mary, — "of  course  we  all  hope;  but  what 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  don't  know,  and  I  must  not  tell 
you  what  I  do  know,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby.  "  Do  you  never  have 
any  change  from  Benton  ?  It  is  very  fine  air ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
exhilarating  for  young  people.     Do  you  ever  go  out  ?  " 

"  We  drive  every  day,"  said  Mary,  with  the  faintest  little  grimace; 
and  then  she  looked  at  her  old  friend,  and  permitted  herself  the  relief 
of  a  laugh.  "  It  is  dismal  sometimes,"  she  said ;  "  but  when  the 
boys  are  back  I  shall  be  free  again,  and  go  home." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  looked  at  her  in  silence  as  she  spoke.  "  Home  " 
was  a  cottage,  instead  of  a  great  house  ;  but  otherwise,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  man  accustomed  to  the  world,  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  the  one  widow's  house  and  the  other.  "  How  do  these 
women  live  ?"  he  said  to  himself.  When  the  boys  came  home  there 
might  be  a  little  movement,  perhaps,  and  a  feeling  of  life  about  the  old 
place.  And  then  she  would  go  home  !  "  That  is  just  the  time  you 
ought  to  stay,  I  think,  and  see  if  they  cannot  make  it  a  little  more 
amusing  for  you,"  he  said.     "  Do  you  never  ride  now  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  one  to  ride  with  me.  I  could  not  go  out  alone,  you 
know,"  Mary  answered,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  much  of  a  man  to  ride  with  a  young  lady,  but 
you  shall  come  out  with  me  to-morrow  and  go  over  the  estate, — if 
there  is  anything  you  can  ride  in  the  stables.  It  will  do  you  good. 
I  must  see  that  everything  is  in  order  for  the  heir.  And  you  will  not 
mind  giving  up  the  drive, — not  for  one  day, — for  the  sake  of  an  old 
friend  ?  "  said  the  lawyer.  "  Good  Lord !  there's  a  fellow  coming  in 
at  the  window,  as  I  said.  Bing  the  bell,  my  dear !  Quick,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me  1  " 

"  Why,  it  is  Laurie !  "  cried  Mary,  springing  up,  as  Mr.  Ponsonby 
seized  the  gilded  stick  which  supported  a  little  screen,  and  brandished 
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it  in  the  face  of  the  newcomer.  "  That  is  just  his  way,  frightening 
people  out  of  their  wits.  Come  in  quickly,  Laurie,  if  it  is  you,  and 
not  your  ghost." 

"  It  is  not  my  ghost,"  said  the  figure  at  the  window,  advancing  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  was  still  a  little  excited.  "  A 
ghost  was  never  so  dusty  nor  so  thirsty.  I  have  walked  down  from 
town  all  the  way,  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  and  very  much  mystified  I 
was  to  see  a  man  in  the  dining-room  from  the  end  of  the  avenue  as  I 
came  along.     I  thought  at  first  it  must  be  Ben." 

"  So  there  was  some  one  about ! "  said  Mr.  Ponsonby ;  "  thai 
explains  my  sensation.  I  had  just  been  giving  your  cousin  a  lecture 
upon  sitting  alone  with  the  windows  open.  Yes,  Laurie,  my  boy, 
here  I  am,  come  to  look  over  the  ground  for  the  last  time,  before  it  is 
given  up  to  the  heir." 

"  Ben  will  not  be  hard  upon  you,"  said  Laurie,  with  a  laugh  ;  but 
as  he  spoke  he  looked  fixedly  at  the  solicitor,  hoping, — which  was 
like  Laurie, — to  beguile  that  astute  practitioner  into  self-betrayal. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  Ben,"  he  answered,  smiling  at  the 
simple  artifice ;  "  but  I  know  I  must  set  my  affairs  in  order,  and  be 
prepared  to  give  up  my  trust.  I  want  Mary  to  go  with  me  over  the 
estate.  She  is  moping  and  pale,  and  a  brisk  canter  will  do  her  good. 
Will  you  see  if  there  is  anything  she  can  ride  ?" 

And  then  there  ensued  a  little  consultation  as  to  whether  Fairy 
was  up  to  it.  Fairy  was  a  pet  pony,  as  old  as  the  hills,  who  had 
been  eating  herself  into  a  plethoric  condition  for  years ;  but  Mary, 
who  was  not  a  very  bold  horsewoman,  believed  in  the  venerable 
animal,  as  did  every  soul  about  Benton.  "  She's  hold  in  years,  bat 
she's  young  at  'art,  Miss;  she'll  carry  you  like  a  bird,"  was  the 
coachman's  opinion  when  he  was  called  into  the  consultation.  And 
then  Laurie  had  a  vast  tankard  brought  to  him,  and  refreshed  himself 
after  his  long  walk.  When  Mr.  Ponsonby  retired,  the  cousins  stepped 
out  again  on  to  the  lawn,  and  Mary  looked  on  and  talked  while 
Laurie  had  his  cigar.  The  moon,  which  was  half  over  and  late  of 
rising,  began  to  lighten  slowly  upwards,  shining  upon  the  river  far 
below,  while  they  were  still  left  in  darkness  on  the  higher  bank. 
"It  is  so  strange  to  "think  we  are  all  on  the  brink  of  a  new  life," 
Mary  said,  as  she  gazed  down  through  an  opening  in  the  trees  upon 
that  silvery  gleam,  which  was  framed  in  by  the  dark,  rustling 
branches.  "  Are  we?"  said  Laurie,  with  a  kind  of  echo  in  his  voice. 
Somehow  he  had  taken  his  life  awry,  by  the  wrong  corner,  and  there 
did  not  seem  vigour  enough  left  in  him  to  care  for  a  new  beginning, — 
at  least  for  himself. 

"  Laurie,"  she  said,  encouraged  by  the  darkness.  He  had  thrown 
himself  down  in  a  garden- chair,  and  was  visible  only  as  a  shadow, 
with  a  red  point  of  cigar  indicating  his  face,  while  she  stood  leaning 
on  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  lime  tree  which  framed  in  that 
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glimpse  of  the  light  below.  Their  voices  had  the  softened,  myste- 
rious sound  which  such  a  moment  gives,  and  as  neither  of  them  was 
happy  enough  to  draw  new  delight  out  of  the  influence  of  the  night, 
both  of  them,  by  natural  necessity,  grew  a  little  sad.  "  Laurie," 
Mary  said,  and  faltered ;  sometimes  I  think  I  should  like  to  know 
a  little  about  you.  I  do  know  something  about  the  others, — even 
Ben, — but  you  have  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  since  you  first 
went  away." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  much  of  a  mystery,"  said  Laurie,  not  moving 
from  his  chair. 

"But  you  are  a  mystery,"  Mary  repeated,  with  a  little  eagerness. 
"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  you, — whether  it  is  love,  or  whether 
it  is  loss  ; — don't  be  angry,  Laurie." 

"It  might  be  love  and  loss  too,"  he  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  which 
was  not  cheerful,  and  then  he  rose  and  tossed  away  his  cigar.  "  What 
if  I  were  to  say  you  were  a  mystery,  too  ?  "  he  continued,  not  knowing 
how  Mary's  cheeks  burned  in  the  darkness.  "  We  all  are,  I  suppose ; 
and  my  poor  old  father  that  meant  to  do  so  well  for  us,  and  tossed 
us  all  abroad  to  scramble  anyhow  for  life, — what  do  you  say  to  that 
for  a  mystery  ?  And  here  is  the  moment  coming  to  prove  which 
of  us  is  preferred  and  which  condemned.  I  am  the  poor  fellow  with 
one  talent,  who  laid  it  up  in  the  napkin.  If  he  had  not  been  so  mean 
as  to  abuse  his  master,  I  think  I  should  have  sympathised  with  that 
poor  wretch." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  sympathise  with  him,"  cried  Mary,  woman-like. 
"To  be  able  to  do,  and  not  to  do,  that  is  what  I  cannot  understand. 
But  you  have  not  hid  your  talent  in  a  napkin,  Laurie.  I  wish  you 
had  a  better  opinion  of  yourself." 

Upon  which  Laurie  laughed,  and  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  the  two  strayed  together,  silent,  down  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  towards  the  opening  which  looked  on  the  river.  The  moon 
creeping  higher  every  moment,  began  to  thread  through  the  bewil- 
dering maze  of  branches  with  lines  and  links  of  silver ;  and  there 
was  always  that  one  brilliant  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  far  below 
them,  shining  like  burnished  silver,  scarcely  dimpling  under  the 
moonbeams,  which  seemed  to  swell  as  well  as  glorify  the  rather  scanty 
water.  Their  hearts  were  full  of  wistfulness  and  dreams.  The 
world  lay  all  as  dark  before  them  as  those  rustling,  breathing  woods, 
with,  for  one,  a  brightness  in  the  future  which  might  or  might  not, — 
most  probably  would  not, — ever  be  attained  ;  and  for  the  other,  only 
some  fanciful,  silvery  thread  twining  through  the  sombre  life.  They 
paused,  arm-in-arm,  by  that  beech  tree  at  the  corner  where  Ben  and 
Mary  had  paused  when  he  was  last  at  home,  and  where  he  had  shot 
that  arrow  at  her, — as  she  said  to  herself, — of  which  she  could  still 
feel  the  point.  But  Laurie  was  very  different  from  Ben.  No  spark 
of  emotion  went  from  one  soul  to  the  other  as  they  stood  so  close  and 
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round,  "  I  have  never  any  difficulty  about  my  things,"  Mary  would 
say,  half-laughing,  half- annoyed  ;  "  everybody's  things  fit  me ;"  and 
though  she  had  preserved  a  great  deal  of  the  first  fresh  bloom  of 
youth,  still  it  was  a  fact  quite  known  and  acknowledged  by  her  thai 
the  early  morning  and  the  dews  were  over  with  her.  Such  was  the 
pleasant  household  figure,  full  of  everything  that  makes  a  woman 
sweet  to  her  own  people,  and  yet  not  beautiful,  which  went  softly 
into  the  great  Benton  drawing-room,  in  the  morning  sunshine,  to  see 
her  visitor,  not  having  the  least  fear  of  the  stranger, — or  anything  but 
pity,  and  a  regretful  certainty  that  her  own  ministrations,  which  she 
supposed  were  going  to  be  appealed  to,  could  be  of  no  use. 

Mary  went  in  so  softly  that  she  surprised  the  ladies, — for  there 
were  two  of  them, — in  an  investigation  into  some  handsome  cabinets 
which  were  in  the  room,  and  which,  indeed,  were  perfectly  legitimate 
objects  of  curiosity.  But  to  be  discovered  in  the  midst  of  their 
researches  discomposed  the  strangers.  They  stood  still  for  a  moment 
between  her  and  the  window, — two  tall,  sombre,  black  figures, — 
draped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  heaviest  mourning.  They  had  their 
backs  to  the  light,  and  Mary  could  not  for  the  moment  distinguish 
their  faces.  She  went  forward  with  her  soft  smile  and  bow ;  and 
then  she  made  a  bewildered,  involuntary  pause.  It  was  many,  many 
years  since  she  had  seen  that  face,  and  she  could  not  remember 
whose  it  was  ;  but  yet  it  struck  her,  even  in  her  ignorance,  a  curious 
paralysing  blow.  It  was  the  kind  of  blow  said  to  be  given  by  that 
mysterious  monster  of  the  seas,  which  the  great  French  novelist  has 
introduced  into  literature.  It  jarred  her  all  over,  and  yet  seemed  to 
numb  and  take  all  power  from  her.  "Mrs.  Bich?"  she  faltered, 
with  a  wonderful  mingling  of  recollection  and  ignorance ;  and  then 
stood  still,  too  much  startled  to  say  more. 

"Dearest  Mary,  have  you  forgotten  me  altogether?"  said  the 
youngest  of  the  two  ladies,  coming  up  to  her  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched. Still  Mary  did  not  remember  whose  face  it  was,  and  yet 
she  grew  faint  and  sick.  The  tall  figure  towered  over  her  middle- 
sized  head;  the  lovely  blue  eyes  looked  appealing  into  her  heart 
"Don't  you  remember  Millicent?"  said  the  sweet  voice;  and  then 
her  reluctant  hand  was  taken,  and  those  softest  rose-lips  touched  her 
cheek.  Mary  was  glad  to  point  to  a  chair,  and  shelter  her  own  weak- 
ness upon  one  beside  it.  "  It  is  so  unexpected,"  she  said,  making  a 
feeble  apology  for  her  consternation ;  and  then  Mrs.  Tracy  came  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  they  all  sat  down  in  a  little  circle,  poor 
Mary  feeling  the  room  go  round  and  round  with  her,  and  all  her 
courage  fail. 

"You  did  not  know  me  under  my  changed  name,"  said  Millicent; 
"  and  I  am  so  changed,  dear  Mary,  and  you  are  exactly  as  you  were, 
— you  are  not  a  day  older  ; — that  is  the  difference  between  living  soak 
a  quiet  life  and  being  out  in  the  world." 
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"I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy, 
coming  a  little  closer  to  Mary's  chair. 

"  That  is  very  strange,"  said  Mary,  recovering  herself,  "  for  I  think 
I  only  saw  you  once.  But  I  am  very  much  surprised.  Millicent, 
was  it  you  that  married  Mr.  Henry  Rich  ?  " 

"Who  else  could  it  be?"  said  Millicent,  slowly  shaking  her  head 
with  a  soft  pity  for  herself,  and  then  she  pressed  her  handkerchief 
lightly  to  her  eyes.  She  was  dressed  in  profound  black,  in  what  it 
is  common  to  call  the  most  hideous  of  garbs, — a  widow's  mourning 
dress.  Her  bonnet  was  of  crape,  with  a  veil  attached  to  it,  which 
was  thrown  back,  showing  the  lovely  face,  just  surrounded  by  a  single 
rim  of  white.  Though  it  goes  against  all  ordinary  canons  of  taste  to 
say  so,  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  her  melancholy  robes  were  very 
becoming  to  Millicent,  as  indeed  they  are  to  most  women.  Her 
dazzling  whiteness  of  complexion,  the  soft  rose-flush  that  went  and 
came,  the  heavenly  blue  of  her  eyes,  came  forth  with  double  force 
from  the  sombre  background.  Poor  Mary  was  overwhelmed  by  her 
beauty,  her  quiet  consciousness  of  it,  her  patronage,  and  tone  of  kind- 
ness. And  to  come  here  now,  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  world 
was  about  to  begin  again !  It  was  so  much  her  natural  instinct  to  be 
courteous,  that  she  could  not  make  any  demonstration  to  the  contrary, 
bat  her  manner,  in  spite  of  herself,  grew  colder  and  colder.  The  only 
comfort  in  the  whole  matter  was  that  Mrs.  Benton  had  not  yet  come 
down-stairs. 

"  Her  happiness  lasted  but  a  very  short  time,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy, 
taking  up  her  parable.  "  Such  a  young  man,  too !  But  my  poor  dear 
child  has  been  very  badly  used.  It  was  not  only  that.  He  died  just 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  making  some  provision  for  her." 

"Oh,  mamma,  dear,  that  was  not  poor  Harry's  fault! " 

"But  we  found  out  afterwards,"  continued  Mrs.  Tracy,  "that  he 
had  not  anything  like  what  he  had  given  himself  out  to  have.  He 
had  squandered  his  money  in  speculation, — that  was  the  truth, — and 
now  his  family,  instead  of  appreciating  the  position  of  a  poor  young 
creature  thus  deprived  of  her  natural  protector " 

"  Oh,  please,"  said  Mary,  interrupting  her ;  "  I  know  the  Riches  a 
little,  and  I'd  rather  not  hear  anything  about  their  affairs." 

"I  am  speaking  of  our  affairs,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  solemnly; 
"of  Millicent's  affairs;  for,  alas!  I  can  scarcely  say  I  have  any  of 
my  own.  Since  my  poor  boy  died,  seven  years  ago,  I  have  not  cared 
much  what  happened, — to  myself." 

"Poor  mamma  worries  about  me  more  than  she  ought,"  said 
Millicent.  "  But  we  did  not  come  to  trouble  you  about  that,  dear 
Mary.  How  nice  you  look  in  your  pretty  muslin !  I  wonder  if  I 
shall  ever  wear  anything  pretty  again.  I  feel  such  an  old  woman  in 
those  hideous  caps.     Don't  I  look  like  a  perfect  ghost  ?" 

"I  think  you  look  more  beautiful  than  ever,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
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certain  epitefulness.  She  intended  no  compliment.  It  was  rather  a 
reproach  she  meant,  as  if  she  had  said,  "  Yon  have  no  right  to  be 
beautiful.  Why  shouldn't  you  look  a  perfect  ghost  like  other  people  ?  " 
It  was  sharply  said,  not  without  a  touch  of  bitterness,  though  it 
sounded  pleasantly  enough ;  and  Millicent  shook  back  her  veil  a  little 
further,  and  laid  her  fingers  caressingly  upon  Mary's  hand. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you  who  are  partial ! "  she  said,  while  Mary  boiled  with 
secret  wrath.  "  But  tell  me  about  Thorny  croft,  and  if  it  is  still  kept 
up ;  and  our  old  Gorgon,  you  know,  and  all  the  people.  There  was 
that  poor  Mr.  Thorny,  too,"  said  Millicent,  with  a  little  laugh;  "tell 
me  about  them  all." 

"Mr.  Thorny  died, — as  you  must  have  heard,"* said  Mary,  "and 
it  was  your  doing  everybody  said ;  and  then  poor  Miss  Thorny  gave 
up.  I  wonder  you  like  to  think  of  it.  It  might  have  been  going  on 
like  old  times  but  for  you." 

"Could  I  help  it?"  said  Millicent,  with  a  little  shrug  of  her 
shoulders.  "  If  a  man  is  a  fool,  is  it  my  fault  ?  You  must  know  by 
this  time,  Mary,  as  well  as  I  do,  what  fools  they  will  make  of  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  too  bad  to  call  it  our  fault." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Mary,  fiercely,  and  then 
there  was  a  pause. 

"  This  is  such  a  lovely  place,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy ;  "  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  it.  We  used  to  know  your  cousin,  Mr.  Benedict 
Benton,  Miss  Westbury, — at  one  time.   I  suppose  he  is  still  abroad?" 

"Yes,  he  is  still  abroad." 

"What  a  sad  thing  for  him,  with  his  prospects!  It  must  have 
upset  all  your  calculations.  But  the  time  is  up  now,  is  it  not  ?"  Mrs. 
Tracy  said,  with  her  most  ingratiating  smile. 

Mary  perceived  in  a  moment  what  was  their  object,  and  hoping  it 
might  be  but  a  voyage  of  inquiry,  shut  up  all  her  avenues  of  intelli- 
gence, and  faced  the  inquisitor  with  a  countenance  blank  of  all 
meaning ; — or  so  at  least  she  thought.  "  What  time  is  up  ?"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  the  time,"  cried  Millicent,  breaking  in  impatiently, — "the  time, 
you  know,  for  the  will.  As  if  you  did  not  know  all  about  it !  Oh, 
you  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  us.  Ben  Benton  was  not  so  careful ; 
he  told  me  everything  about  it.  I  must  tell  you  that  we  saw  a  great 
deal  of  Ben  at  one  time,"  Millicent  added,  with  one  of  her  vain  looks. 
"  He  was,  in  short,  you  know,  a  little  mad ; — but  you  will  say  that 
was  my  fault." 

"  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  my  cousin's  private  affairs  than  I  have 
with  Mr.  Rich's,"  said  Mary ;  "  indeed,  I  wish  you  would  not  tell 
me.  My  cousin  is  not  a  man  to  like  to  have  his  affairs  talked  about. 
I  would  rather  not  hear  any  more." 

"  Miss  Westbury  is  quite  right,  Millicent,".  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  "  and 
shows  a  great  deal  of  delicacy.  She  is  always  such  a  thoughtless 
child,  my  dear.     She  never  stops  to  think  what  she  is  going  to  say. 
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The  harm  it  has  done  her,  too,  if  she  could  only  see  it !  Millicent,  my 
darling,  if  you  would  but  learn  some  of  Miss  Westbury's  discretion ! 
But  it  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  have  your  cousins  home  again,  I 
am  sure." 

To  this  artful  question  Mary  gave  no  answer  at  all.  Indignation 
began  to  strengthen  her.  She  sat  still,  with  an  air  which  any  well- 
bred  woman  knows  how  to  assume  when  necessary, — an  air  of  polite 
submission  to  whatever  an  unwelcome  visitor  may  choose  to  say.  v  It 
neither  implies  assent  nor  approbation,  but, — it  is  not  worth  while  to 
contradict  you.     Such  was  the  expression  on  Mary's  face. 

"  Ah,  mamma,  Mary  has  not  such  a  warm  heart  for  old  friends  as 
I  have,"  said  Millicent  at  last.  "  I  have  been  raving  about  coming 
to  see  her  for  weeks  back,  but  she  does  not  care  to  see  me.  She  is 
indifferent  to  her  old  friends." 

"Were  we  ever  old  friends?"  said  Mary.  "  I  don't  remember. 
You  were  older  than  I  was.  I  thought  you  were  very  pretty,  as 
everybody  did,  but " 

"  But  you  did  not  like  me.  Oh,  I  am  used  to  that  from  women," 
said  Millicent  with  a  mocking  laugh ;  and  she  actually  rose  to  her 
bet  to  go  away. 

And  the  colour  rushed  into  Mary's  face.  Used  to  that  from 
women ! — because  of  her  beauty,  which  transcended  theirs !  The 
ordinary  reader  will  think  it  was  a  self-evident  proposition,  but  Mary 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  being  thus  directly  and  personally  accused. 

"I  don't  know  about  women,"  she  said,  indignantly ;  "  but  I  have 
never  had  any  occasion, — to  be  jealous  of  you."  This  was  said  with 
a  fierceness  which  Mary  never  could  have  attained  to  had  it  been 
simply  true.  "  I  admire  you  very  much,"  she  added  with  a  little 
vehemence.  "I  did  so  at  school ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  truth. 
We  were  never  great  friends." 

"  Well,  it  is  kind  of  you  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that,"  said  Millicent. 
"  Mamma,  come.  You  see  it  is  as  I  told  you.  We  shall  find  no  nice 
neighbours  at  Benton.     It  is  best  to  go  away." 

The  word  neighbours  made  Mary  start,  and  she  had  not  had  time 
to  realise  that  she  was  about  to  get  rid  of  them,  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  pushed  open,  and  Mrs.  Benton's  maid  appeared  with  her 
shawls  and  her  cushions  and  her  knitting.  "  Mrs.  Benton  is  coming 
down  immediately,"  said  the  woman;  and  on  this,  to  Mary's  be- 
wilderment, her  visitors  sat  down  again.  She  was  driven  to  her 
wits'  end.  To  leave  them  to  encounter  poor  Mrs.  Benton  was  like 
bringing  the  lamb  to  an  interview  with  the  wolf. 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the  library  ?  "  she  said,  hurriedly.  "My 
aunt  is  a  great  invalid,  and  sees  no  visitors.  Pray  forgive  me  for 
asking  you ; — this  way,"  and  rushed  to  the  door  before  them.  But 
the  Fates  were  against  poor  Mary  on  that  unfortunate  day. 

"  We  have  made  quite  a  visitation  already,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  and 
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got  up  again  to  shake  hands.  As  for  Millicent,  though  she  had  been 
so  angry,  she  took  Mary's  two  hands  again  ;  and,  stooping  over  her, 
gave  her  another  kiss.  And  all  these  operations  took  time,  and, 
before  they  had  made  any  progress  towards  their  departure,  Mrs. 
Benton  came  in,  and  received  with  some  astonishment  the  curtsies 
and  salutations  of  the  unknown  guests. 

"  Pray  don't  hurry  away  because  I  have  come.  I  am  always  so 
glad  when  Mary  has  her  friends  to  see  her,"  Mrs.  Benton  said,  with 
the  sweetest  amiability;  "do  sit  down,  pray."  The  mother  and 
daughter  waited  for  no  second  invitation.  They  put  themselves  on 
either  side  of  Mrs.  Benton,  as  they  had  done  of  Mary ;  and  thus  a 
kind  of  introduction  had  to  be  performed  most  unwillingly  by  the 
victim,  who  felt  that  her  cause  was  lost. 

"  Mrs.  Rich  1 "  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  gathering  up  her  wools, — 
"  that  must  be  a  relation  of  the  Riches  of  Bichmont.  Oh,  yes  ;  we 
know  them  very  well, — that  is,  they  are  very  good  sort  of  people,  I 
am  sure.  When  my  son  Frank  was  at  Boyalborough,  he  used  to  go 
to  see  them.  All  the  officers  do,  I  believe ;  and  he  made  me  call. 
Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I  understand ; — the  son  who  died.  Poor  thing ! 
Your  daughter  is  a  very  young  widow."  This  was  aside,  to  Mrs. 
Tracy,  who  had  already  volunteered  to  arrange  the  cushions  in  Mrs. 
Benton's  chair. 

"  Not  much  more  than  a  child,"  said  that  astute  mother  ;  "  and  left 
so  poorly  off,  after  all !  You  may  suppose,  Mrs.  Benton,  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  marriage  in  point  of  money,  I  should 
never  have  sacrificed  my  child  to  the  son  of  a  man  in  the  City.  I 
would  rather  have  starved.  And  then  it  turned  out  he  had  not  half 
what  he  was  supposed  to  have.  People  that  do  those  sort  of  things 
should  be  punished,"  Mrs.  Tracy  said,  with  fire  in  her  eye. 

"  Indeed,  that  is  my  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Benton  ;  "  but  I  always 
thought  the  Riches  were  rolling  in  money."  And  then  she  made  ft 
little  internal  reflection  that,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Frank  had  not 
done  so  very  much  amiss. 

"  So  we  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  confidentially;  "  or  rather,  so  I 
thought,  for  my  poor  child  is  as  innocent  as  a  baby.  But  poor 
Harry  had  speculated,  I  believe,  or  done  something  with  his  money ; 

and  his  father  is  as  hard, — oh,  as  hard 1  If  I  could  but  see  justice 

done  to  my  Millicent,  I  care  for  nothing  more." 

"  And,  dear  me,  we  had  thought  they  were  such  liberal  kind  of 
people !  "  said  Mrs.  Benton,  "  And  your  daughter  is  so  very  pre- 
possessing," she  added,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  Of  course  they  knew 
all  about  it, — before " 

"That  is  just  it,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy;  "the  marriage  took  pi** 
abroad,  and  we  were  both  so  ignorant  of  business,  and  I  fear  the 
settlements  were  not  quite  en  regie.  I  am  so  foolish  about  busines*; 
all  I  trust  to  is  the  heart." 
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"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  sad  thing  !  But  I  should  always  have 
looked  over  the  settlements,"  said  Mrs.  Renton,  who  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  her  lap-dog,  shaking  her  head  and  looking  very  wise. 
Millicent  had  pretended  to  talk  to  Mary  while  this  was  going  on,  but 
principally  had  employed  herself  in  gazing  round  the  room,  noting  all 
its  special  features.  Furnished  all  anew,  in  amber  satin,  it  would 
look  very  well  she  thought ;  and,  oh,  what  a  comfort  to  have  such  a 
home,  after  all  the  wanderings  of  her  life !  And  then  she  wondered 
what  the  house  was  like  in  Berkeley  Square.  Poor,  dear  Ben !  what 
a  surprise  it  would  be  to  him  to  find  that  she  was  established  at  The 
Willows !  She  wondered  whether  he  would  be  very  angry  about  her 
marriage,  or  whether  he  would  think,  as  so  many  men  did,  that  a 
young  widow  was  very  interesting  ;  and  how  long  a  time  it  would  be 
before  they  had  made  up  their  quarrels  and  ho  was  at  her  feet  again ! 
These  questions  were  so  full  of  interest  that  Mary's  taciturn  manner 
did  not  trouble  her.  "  I  dare  say  she  would  like  to  have  him  her- 
self," Millicent  said;  and  the  desire  seemed  so  natural  that  her 
respect  for  Mary  was  rather  increased  than  otherwise.  If  she  had  let 
such  a  prize  slip  through  her  hands  without  so  much  as  an  attempt 
to  secure  it,  then  Millicent  would  have  thought  her  contemptible 
indeed. 

At  length  there  came  a  moment  when  it  seemed  expedient  that  she 
too  should  strike  in  to  the  conversation  with  Mrs.  Kenton.     There 
was  an  audible  pause.     Millicent  was  not  so  clever  as  her  mother ; 
but  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  she  was  put  upon  her  mettle.     So 
long  as  there  were  only  men  to  deal  with  there  was  no  need  for  much 
exertion.     Nature  had  provided  her  with  the  necessary  weapons  to 
use  against  such  simpletons, — her  eyes,  the  turn  of  her  head,  her 
smile,  a  soft  modulation  of  her  voice  ;  but  with  a  feminine  audience 
it  was  a  different  matter.     There,  wit  was  more  needful  to  her  than 
beauty, — mother-wit, — adroitness, — the  faculty   of  adapting   herself 
to  her  part  and  her  listeners.     Mrs.  Tracy  looked  at  her  with  an 
anxiety  which   she  could   not   disguise.     A  statesman    looking   on 
while  his  son  makes  his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  could  scarcely 
experience  a  graver  solicitude.     As  it  was,  Millicent  addressed   her- 
self to  her  mother  with  the  softest  of  voices.    "  Mamma,"  she  said, 
41  does  it  not  seem  strange  to  find  yourself  here,  after  all  Mr.  Ben 
Benton  used  to  tell  us  ?     How  fond  he  was  of  his  beautiful  home ! " 
And  then  came  the  expected  question  from  his  mother, — "  Ben  ?  my 
son  Ben  ?   did  you  meet  him  abroad  ?     Is   it  long   since  you  saw 
him?    Dear,  dear, — why  I  am  looking  for  my  boy  home  every  day. 

They  aro  all  coming  home  about, — about "   Here  Mrs.  Renton 

caught  Mary's  warning  eye,  and  paused,  but  immediately  resumed 
again, — "  Why  of  course  everybody  knows !  Why  should  not  I  say 
what  it  is  about  ?  It  was  an  arrangement  of  my  poor  dear  husband's. 
They  are  coming  to  read  the  will.  We  don't  know  how  we  are  left, 
vox*,  vi.  b 
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— none  of  us,  for  it  was  a  very  odd  arrangement ;  but  I  am  sure  he 
meant  it  for  the  best.  We  shall  be  together  next  month,  and  I  am 
sure  Ben  will  be  charmed  to  resume  his  acquaintance  with  you. 
What  a  nice  thing  you  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood !  The  only 
thing  is,  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  The  Willows  damp." 

"  But  what  a  pleasure  for  you  to  have  all  your  family  with  you  !w 
said  Millicent;  "  and  oh  !  what  a  delight  to  your  sons  to  return  to 
you !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "  Of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
them.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  shooting  will  have  begun,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  amuse  themselves.  I  am  such  an  invalid,  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  any  exertion."  When  Mrs.  Renton  said  this,  Millicent  rose, 
and  declared  she  knew  that  she  could  put  one  of  those  cushions  more 
comfortably  in  the  chair. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  left  the  Manor  at  last, 
for  Mrs.  Renton  insisted  that  they  should  stay  to  luncheon.  She  was 
distressed  beyond  measure  when  she  heard  of  the  fly  which  had  been 
waiting  for  60  long.  "  It  will  cost  you  a  fortune,"  she  cried  ;  "  and 
we  could  have  set  you  down  when  we  went  for  our  drive." 

"  We  are  not  very  rich,"  Mrs.  Tracy  said  in  reply;  "but  to  have 
made  acquaintance  with  you  is  such  a  pleasure.  And  it  is  not  often 
we  indulge  ourselves." 

Mrs.  Renton  declared,  when  they  were  gone,  that  it  was  years 
since  she  had  seen  any  one  who  pleased  her  so  much.  "  As  for  the 
daughter,  she  is  perfectly  beautiful ! "  she  cried,  in  rapture  ;  "  and  to 
think  that  such  a  lovely  creature  should  have  married  Harry  Rich  1 " 

"  But  we  don't  know  anything  about  Harry  Rich,"  said  Mary,  who 
was  disposed  to  be  misanthropical ;  "  perhaps  he  was  a  lovely  creature 
too." 

"  I  don't  understand  what  has  come  to  you,  Mary,"  answered  her 
aunt.  "  Why  should  you  be  so  disagreeable  ?  Such  a  nice,  pretty 
creature  ;  one  would  have  thought  she  was  just  the  very  companion 
you  want.  And  your  own  old  schoolfellow,  too !  I  never  like  to 
give  in  to  what  people  say  of  girls  being  jealous  of  each  other,  but  it 
really  looks  more  like  that  than  anything  else." 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  I  must  be  jealous  of  her,"  said  Mary ;  and 
Mrs.  Renton  took  the  admission  for  irony,  and  read  her  a  long  lecture 
when  they  went  for  their  drive.  It  is  hard  upon. a  young  woman  to 
be  lectured  when  she  is  out  driving,  and  can  neither  run  away  nor 
occupy  herself  with  anything  that  may  make  a  diversion.  Poor 
Mary  had  to  listen  to  a  great  many  remarks  about  the  evils  of  envy 
and  self-estimation,  and  the  curious  want  of  sympathy  she  showed. 

"  Poor  thing ! — a  widow  at  such  an  early  age,  and  badly  left,  and 
with  such  very  sweet  manners.  And  the  mother  such  a  very  judicious 
person,"  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "I  am  bo  glad  they  are  at  The  Willows. 
It  will  be  quite  a  resource  to  the  boys." 
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Then  indeed  something  very  like  "bitterness  rankled  in  Mary  West- 
bury's  heart.  Envy,  and  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
were  all  there.  Yes,  very  likely  it  would  be  a  resource  for  the  boys.  In 
all  her  own  long  and  tedious  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  Mary  had  never 
once  proposed  to  herself  any  reward  "  when  the  boys  came  home,"  and 
yet,  perhaps,  there  had  been  in  her  heart  some  hope  of  appreciation, 
— some  idea  that  they  would  understand  what  abnegation  of  herself 
it  had  been. '  They  would  know  that  this  long,  monotonous  stretch 
of  duty, — which  was  not  after  all  her  first  natural  duty, — was 
not  less,  but  perhaps  more  hard  than  their  own  wanderings  and 
labour.  And  now  all  at  once  a  cloud  had  fallen  over  this  prospect. 
One  80weth  and  another  reapeth.  Mary  had  laboured  and  denied 
herself  for  their  sakes ;  but  it  was  this  stranger  who  would  be  the 
great  resource  for  the  boys.  And  Ben  !  Mary's  heart  contracted 
with  a  secret,  silent  pang  as  she  thought  of  Ben  coming  defenceless, 
unprepared,  to  find  the  syren  who  had, — she  did  not  doubt, — 
bewitched  and  betrayed  him,  seated  at  his  very  gates.  Her  last 
conversation  with  him  rose  up  before  her  as  clear  as  if  it  had  but 
just  occurred.  Ben,  too,  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  she, — that  all 
women, — would  be  envious  of  Millicent.  Her  heart  rose  with  an 
indignant  swell  and  throb.  Was  there  nothing  then  in  the  world  better 
than  blue  eyes  and  lips  like  rose  leaves,  and  the  syren's  voice  and 
smile  ?  If  that  was  all  a  man  cared  for,  was  he  worth  thinking 
of?  She  had  married  Henry  Rich  when  Ben  was  poor;  and  now 
that  the  man  whose  name  she  bore  had  opportunely  vanished  from 
her  path,  she  had  returned  when  Ben  was  about  to  regain  his  fortune, 
to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  with  a  miserable  pretence  of  old  friendship 
and  tender  regard  for  his  cousin,  who  was  to  be  the  victim,  and 
scapegoat,  and  sacrifice  for  all !  Perhaps  it  was  not  much  wonder 
that  Mary  was  bitter.  And  she  had  all  a  woman's  natural  distrust  in 
the  man's  powers  of  resistance.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  the 
syren  of  his  youth  might  now  have  no  attraction  for  him.  "  They 
are  like  that,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  the  true  woman's  feeling  of 
half-impatient  tolerance,  and  pity,  and  something  like  contempt, — 
not  blame,  as  though  he  were  a  free  agent.  It  was  not  he,  but  she, 
upon  whom  it  was  natural  to  lay  the  blame. 


CHAPTER   XLVL 

THE   DOVE. 

About  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  visitors  from  The  Willows,  an 
arrival  of  a  very  different  kind  happened  at  Benton; — and  yet  it 
could  not  be  called  an  arrival.  There  had  been  no'  further  news, 
and  the  Manor  was  still  in  the  same  state  of  pleasant  confusion  and 
Preparation, — the  maids  singing  and  chatting  over  their  work  in 
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the  west  wing,  and  a  roomful  of  seamstresses  working  at  tbe  new 
carpets  and  curtains  for  "  tho  boys'  rooms," — when  one  morning  Mary 
was  mysteriously  called  out  from  Mrs.  Kenton's  room,  where  she  was 
reading  the  newspaper,  her  usual  morning  occupation.  "  It  was  a 
lady  who  wanted  to  see  her,"  the  maid  said ;  and  was  stolid,  and 
refused  all  further  particulars.  "A  lady, — any  one  who  has  been 
here  lately  ?  "  Mary  asked,  stiffening  into  sudden  offence.  It  could  bo 
nobody  but  Millicent,  she  thought,  though  Millicent  had  been  at  the 
house  repeatedly  since  her  first  visit,  and  was  already  known.  "  I 
never  saw  her  before,  miss, — not  at  Renton,"  was  the  reply ;  and  Mary, 
annoyed,  went  to  see  for  herself  who  the  unknown  visitor  was.  She 
had  been  set  on  edge  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  "  Where- 
soever the  carrion  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together/'  she 
said  to  herself,  with  a  kind  of  spiteful  misery.  So  long  as  nothing 
was  going  to  happen  in  the  family,  no  mysterious  visitors,  neither 
men  nor  women,  came  near  Renton ;  and  now  here  was  the  second  in 
a  week !  Perhaps  some  other  syren  had  come  to  put  herself  in  Ben's 
way ;  perhaps  somebody  who  possessed  Laurie's  secret,  whatever  that 
might  be.  As  for  Frank,  he  was  a  married  man,  and  had  his  wife  to 
take  care  of  him  ;  and  he,  heaven  be  praised !  could  have  no  secrets, 
— at  least,  none  in  which  Mary  could  be  compelled  to  interfere. 

She  went  to  the  drawing-room  door  discontented,  with  no  comfort- 
able expectation.  But  when  she  had  opened  it,  the  most  unexpected 
scene  burst  upon  her  eyes.  The  first  thing  she  saw  was  a  Hindoo 
ayah  holding  in  her  arms  one  of  those  milk-white,  blue-veined  children 
whose  delicacy  of  tint  contrasts  so  strangely  with  the  dusky  arms  that 
carry  them, — the  kind  of  child  of  which  one  says  involuntarily  that 
it  is  an  Indian  child.  Her  first  glance  was  at  that  pearly,  blue-eyed 
creature,  and  then  she  turned  round  with  a  start  and  cry  of  joy  upon 
a  lady  who  stood  by  smiling. 

"  Is  it  Alice  ?  "  she  cried.  The  comfort  it  was  to  her,  the  relief 
and  satisfaction  and  sense  of  strength  it  gave  her,  would  be  difficult 
to  describe.  Mary  was  not  given  to  enthusiasm,  but  she  clasped  her 
arms  about  the  newcomer  with  a  warmth  which  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes.  "  I  thought  it  was  some  one  disagreeable,  and  it  is  you ! "  she 
cried  in  her  delight.  She  had  been  looking  for  an  enemy,  and  here 
was  a  natural  assistant  and  ally.  And  then  ensued  a  flutter  of 
explanation  and  welcome,  as  was  natural.  It  was  Alice  who  had 
thus  come  unaccompanied  and  unexpected ;— or,  rather,  it  was  Mrs. 
Frank  Benton,  a  young  matron  of  six  years'  standing,  with  one 
wistful,  bright-eyed,  wondering  little  girl  by  her  side,  and  the  child 
on  the  nurse's  knee. 

"  We  came  to  give  mamma  a  surprise,"  said  Alice ;  "  not  to  keep 
her  anxious  till  the  last  moment,  thinking  everything  impossible  must 
have  happened  to  us.  I  know  how  she  watches  every  day  and  thinks. 
And  this  was  such  a  good  opportunity  for  coming !     We  came  when 


The  first  thing  she  saw  was  a  Hindoo  ayah  ....  and  then  she  turned  round  with 
a  start  and  cry  of  joy  upon  a  lady  who  stood  by  smiling. 
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Bhe  had  not  the  least  expectation  of  us,  and  saved  her  all  that.  It 
-was  Franks  idea,"  said  the  young  wife  with  a  happy  smile. 

"  And  where  is  Frank  ?  " 

"  Coming  next  mail.  Yes,  that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  hut,  as  he  said, 
we  could  not  have  everything ;  and  I  came  with  Lady  Sinclair,  the 
Governor-GeneraTs  wife,  you  know.  Think  what  an  honour  it  is ! 
And  6he  was  so  kind  to  us.  She  has  quite  taken  a  fancy  to  us,  which 
is  odd.  I  don't  mean  it  is  odd  that  they  should  all  he  fond  of  Frank, 
for  everybody  is.  Don't  you  think  baby  is  like  him  ?  Come  and  look 
at  baby.  I  am  sure  you  have  not  had  a  good  look  at  him  yet. 
Mamma  has  done  nothing  but  carry  him  about  in  her  arms.  It  is  so 
funny  to  see  my  baby  in  mamma's  arms,"  cried  Alice,  with  a  sudden 
gush  of  bright  tears ;  "  and,  oh  !  so  nice  !  I  love  him  the  more  for 
it.  She  thinks  he  is  rather  pale.  Well,  perhaps  he  is  a  little  pale. 
I  suppose  Indian  babies  generally  are, — and  then  the  journey,  you 
know.  Benton  is  not  a  bit  changed.  I  stood  just  now,  when  you 
came  in,  on  the  very  same  pattern  of  the  carpet  that  I  stood  on  when 
Frank  brought  me  here  first ;  and  I  was  so  dreadfully  frightened ; 
and  then  you  came  and  put  your  arms  round  my  neck ! " 

"  You  were  such  a  child,"  said  Mary ;  and  the  two  kissed  each 
other  once  more. 

"  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  put  your  arms  round  my  neck.  Not 
just  a  regulation  kiss,  as  Frank  says.  I  put  myself  on  the  very  same 
square  this  time  to  see  what  you  would  do." 

"  "Why,  you  are  a  child  still !  "  said  Mary,  looking  at  her  with  that 
curious  mixture  of  amusement  and  wonder  and  respect  with  which 
an  unmarried  woman  looks  upon  the  matron  who  is  younger  than 
herself.  How  many  experiences  Alice  had  gone  through  of  which  the 
home-dwelling  girl  knew  nothing !     And  yet  she  was  a  child  still ! 

"  So  mamma  says,"  said  Alice.  "  But,  oh !  how  nice  and  fresh 
and  bright  you  look !  Is  that  how  dresses  are  made  now  ?  Am  I  a 
dreadful  fright  in  my  old  things  ?  For  money  does  not  go  so  far  in 
India  as  one  thinks ;  and  what  with  the  children  and  everything,  I 
have  had  to  be  very  economical.  Mamma  says  I  am  about  fifty  years 
behind  other  people ;  and  they  all  laugh  so  at  poor  baby's  things. 
But  he  has  got  on  his  new  pelisse  to-day,  and  I  think  he  looks  very 
nice.  Is  grandmamma  up  yet  ?  Do  you  think  she  would  like  the 
children  to  go  and  see  her  in  her  room  ?  " 

"  I  must  let  her  know  first,"  said  Mary. 

But  she  lingered,  and  this  babble  ran  on,  which  was  so  pleasant ; 
and  the  children's  hats  were  taken  off,  and  Alice  exhibited  little  Mary's 
hair,  which  was  pale  gold,  of  the  softiest,  silkiest  kind ;  but  would 
not  creper,  nor  stand  out,  as  "  the  fashion  "  was,  to  her  despair. 

"  You  would  not  think  she  had  half  so  much  as  she  has,"  the 
mother  said ;  *  it  is  so  soft.  Look  here,  how  thick  it  is  ;  but  it  will 
cot  hang  as  it  ought.     Should  I  take  her  to  Truefitt,  or  somebody  ? 
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Frank  thinks  it  is  pretty  as  it  is,  bat  then  he  did  not  know  what  was 
the  fashion ;  and  he  is  silly, — he  likes  curls." 

"  And,  by-the-bye,  where  are  your  curls  ?  "  said  Mary. 

Alice  laughed  and  shook  her  head  with  the  pretty  movement  that 
these  same  curls  had  made  habitual  to  her.  "I  put  them  up  to 
come  out,"  she  said.  "Fancy  coming  out  with  the  children,  and 
without  Frank,  with  those  things  bobbing  about  my  shoulders  like 
a  baby !  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  him  about  it,  Mary.  Mamma 
agrees  with  me  that  I  ought  to  put  them  up  when  I  go  out ;  but  he 
is  such  an  old  goose.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  go  to  grand- 
mamma ?  She  may  think  that  it  is  unnatural  of  us  not  to  go  to  her 
at  once." 

"  It  wijl  do  by-and-by,"  said  Mary.  "  You  know  what  an  invalid 
she  is.  How  good  the  children  are,  Alice !  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
delighted  with  them,  after  all." 

"  After  all  ?"  cried  Alice,  amazed.  "  But  you  must  not  think  thej 
are  always  good ;  you  should  see  mamma  with  them.  Mamma  looks 
as  if  it  was  natural  to  her  to  have  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Wasn't  it  good 
of  Frank  to  make  up  the  plan  for  me  to  come  over  and  save  her  all  the 
anxiety  ?  I  did  not  want  to  come  till  he  was  ready  myself.  It  was 
all  his  consideration.  And  then  Lady  Sinclair  wanted  me  so  much 
to  travel  with  her.  Of  course  it  was  more  comfortable.  And  as  I 
am  not  a  great  lady  myself,  nor  anybody  particular,  it  was  nice  to 
have  Lady  Sinclair  to  take  me  up,  you  know,  for  Frank's  sake." 

"  Why,  you  are  quite  a  little  woman  of  the  world  1 " 

"  That  is  what  mamma  says  ;  but  so  would  you,  if  you  were  asked 
about  your  people,  and  all  sorts  of  questions  put  to  you.  I  always 
used  to  feel  so  ashamed,  when  the  Colonel's  wife  began  to  talk  to  me, 
that  I  had  not  an  uncle  an  earl,  or  even  a  baronet.  That  would  have 
been  better  than  nothing,  for  Frank's  sake.  I  do  think  he  felt  it 
sometimes,  and  was  angry  that  his  wife  was  a  nobody ;  but  then 
when  Lady  Sinclair  took  me  up,"  Alice  said,  with  a  sparkle  in  her 
eyes, — "  and  the  Governor-General  is  baby's  godfather, — that  made  all 
the  difference.    It  was  quite  absurd  the  difference  it  made." 

"And  I  hope  you  have  kept  up  your  music,"  said  Mary,  thinking 
of  Mrs.  Benton.  But  to  Alice  the  question  had  another  meaning, 
and  covered  her  soft  face  with  a  sudden  blush. 

"  I  am  so  glad  1  Lady  Sinclair  does  not  care  for  music,"  she  cried ; 
"  not  one  bit !  She  does  not  know  Beethoven  from  Verdi.  It  was 
me  she  liked,  and  not  my  playing.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  impertinent 
they  used  to  be !  Baying  I  must  have  been  professional,  and  such 
cruel  things ; — not  that  there  would  have  been  any  harm  in  being 
professional, — but  only  you  know  men  have  such  prejudices,  and  it 
made  Frank  furious.  But  it  was  me  Lady  Sinclair  liked,  though 
I  dare  say  you  are  surprised,"  Alice  added,  with  a  laugh  of  pleasant 
girlish  vanity.    Her  heart  was  thrown  wide  open  by  the  excitement 
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of  the  home-coming;  all  its  envelopes  of  shyness  and  strangeness 
having  been  forgotten  for  the  moment.  Except  with  "  mamma  "  she 
had  never  chattered  so  freely  to  any  one  in  her  life. 

"  Very  mnch  surprised,"  Mary  said,  kissing  the  bright  face  which 
had  come  npon  her  like  a  revelation.  They  had  jumped  all  at  once 
into  the  tenderest  intimacy.  Frank's  bride  had  been  a  timid  little 
stranger  the  last  time  she  was  at  Benton,  afraid  to  speak,  carrying 
herself  very  gingerly  among  her  unknown  relations ;  but  she  was 
flashed  by  the  delight  of  being  among  her  own  people  this  time,  and 
confident  of  everybody's  regard. 

"  I  think  really  I  ought  to  go  to  grandmamma  now,"  she  added, 
after  that  pleasant  laugh.  And  Mary  hastened  to  her  godmother 
to  prepare  the  way.  Mrs.  Benton  had  just  finished  dressing,  and 
ms  lying  on  her  sofa,  to  recover  from  the  exertion^  sipping  her 
cup  of  arrowroot.  She  was  in  a  pale  grey  dress,  which  she  flattered 
herself  was  slight  mourning,  but  had  some  pretty  pink  ribbons  in  her 
cap,  to  which  that  description  could  scarcely  be  applied.  They  were 
not  perhaps  very  suitable  to  her  widowhood,  but  then  they  were 
very  becoming ;  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  even  an  invalid 
lady  upon  a  sofa  is  apt  to  feel  an  inclination  towards  such  innocent 
vanities. 

"  My  mistress  has  taken  a  biscuit  with  her  arrowroot  this  morning," 
said  the  maid,  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  "  I  always  said  as  a  little  bit 
of  company  was  the  thing  that  would  do  her  most  good." 

Mrs.  Benton  gave  a  soft  smile  in  acknowledgment  of  this  com- 
mendation. She  was  aware  that  it  was  good  of  her  to  eat  that 
biscuit,  and  a  gentle  self-approval  filled  her  heart.  "  I  quite  enjoyed 
it/'  she  said ;  and  Mary  had  to  pause  and  hear  an  account  of  what 
kind  of  biscuit  it  was,  and  to  express  her  delight  at  the  feat.  "  And 
I  have  something  else  to  tell  you,  dear  godmamma,"  she  said  ;  "  if 
you  are  quite  sure  you  will  not  be  upset  by  the  surprise.  Some  one 
has  just  arrived, — Alice  and  the  children  !  She  had  an  opportunity 
to  come  by  this  last  mail,  with  Lady  Sinclair,  the  Governor- 
General's  wife,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  her.  Frank  would  not  let 
her  miss  the  opportunity.  She  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
she  is  with  the  children,  looking  so  nice  f  I  am  sure  you  wilT  be 
delighted  to  see  them.     Shall  I  bring  them  up  here  ?  " 

Mary's  nervousness  betrayed  itself  in  the  haste  with  which  she 
delivered  this  long  explanation,  never  pausing  to  take  breath.  And 
Mrs.  Renton  put  down  her  arrowroot  and  sat  upright  on  the  sofa. 
"Bring  them  here ! — Alice  and  the  children  !  Good  heavens,  Mary  ! 
are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?"  said  the  invalid,  "when  I  have  just 
this  moment  got  out  of  bed  ! " 

"But  she  will  wait  as  long  as  you  please,"  said  Mary,  anxiously. 

"And  you  know  I  hate  surprises,"  said  Mrs.  Benton.  "  It  may 
to  all  very  well  for  you  robust  people  who  are  never  ill ;  but  such  a 
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thing  upsets  my  nerves  altogether ;  and  nothing  is  ready,  you  know ; 
and  why  did  Frank  not  come  with  her  ?  But  it  just  shows  how 
dreadful  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  people  who  are  out  of  society ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Benton,  putting  one  foot  to  the  ground.  "  I  suppose  I 
must  go  and  see  to  things  myself." 

"  Missis  will  make  herself  quite  ill ! "  cried  the  maid,  in  alarm. 
"Oh,  please,  ma'am, — if  you  would  be  so  good,  ma'am, — Dr.  Mixton 
would  never  forgive  me  if  you  went  and  walked  about  after  you've 
took  your  arrowroot." 

"  Don't  worry  me,  Davison  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Benton,  ready  to  cry; 
"as  if  I  had  not  enough  to  worry  me  !  Couldn't  sho  write  ?  or  keep 
to  her  proper  time  ?  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  countenance 
such  a  thing,  Mary  1  As  for  walking  about,  I  can't  do  it.  If  all  the 
house  goes  to  sixes  and  sevens, — and  there  is  no  place  for  anybody  to 
sleep  in, — I  can't  help  it ;  I  cannot  do  it.  I  have  my  duty  to  my 
children  to  think  of,  and  I  am  not  going  to  kill  myself." 

At  this  moment  Alice,  who  had  become  impatient,  knocked  at  the 
door.  Nobody  conceived  that  such  an  invasion  was  possible,  and 
therefore  Davison  opened  the  door,  cautious,  but  unsuspecting,  while 
Mrs.  Benton  put  up  her  foot  again,  and  lay  back,  the  image  of 
exhaustion,  on  the  sofa.  Davison  gave  a  little  cry  of  mingled 
horror  and  delight,  if  such  a  mixture  may  be.  Alice  stood  in  the 
doorway  with  a  child  in  each  hand.  They  were  all  lightly  clad  in 
white  summer  dresses,  the  young  mother  and  the  two  children. 
Little  Laurence  tottered  forward  a  step  or  two,  holding  by  his 
mother's  hand,  and  Mary  held  back,  gazing,  with  wistful  blue  eyes, 
at  the  strange  scene.  Mrs.  Benton,  as  long  as  she  was  by  herself, 
was  an  invalid  given  up  to  all  sorts  of  indulgences ;  but  when  sho 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  outside  world,  she  was  a  lady,  and 
knew  how  to  adopt  that  gracious  role.  Before  Mary  Westbury  could 
recover  from  her  astonishment  and  consternation,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  held  out  her  hands  to  her  daughter-in-law.  "  Ah,  Alice,  come 
in,"  she  said ;  "  bring  them  to  me.  I  am  not  able,  my  dear,  to  go 
to  you." 

And  in  five  minutes  more,  the  chatter  and  the  laughter,  the  tumult 
of  pleasant  explanations  and  questions,  and  all  the  talk  that  belongs 
to  an  arrival,  was  in  full  course  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Benton's  sofa. 
As  for  Alice,  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  to  be  afraid  of  her  mother-in- 
law.  She  was  afraid  of  nobody  in  the  present  felicitous  state  of  her 
affairs.  She  had  forgotten  altogether  how  little  she  had  been  at  Benton, 
how  small  her  personal  knowledge  was  of  the  household  there.  Some- 
how, through  those  six  years  of  correspondence,  the  Manor  and  the 
Square  had  got  jumbled  together  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Frank  Benton. 
Had  she  come  with  any  doubt  of  her  reception,  the  chances  were  that 
things  would  not  have  gone  so  pleasantly.  But  she  had  not  the  least 
doubt  of  her  reception.     She  could  not  be  kept  away  even  so  long  as 
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was  necessary  to  get  grandmamma's  reply.  She  took  it  for  granted 
that  her  husband's  mother  belonged  to  her  almost  as  much  as  her 
own.  Who  should  go  and  ask  admission  for  Frank's  children  into 
the  room  their  father  was  born  in,  but  she  ?  And  this  fearlessness 
vanquished  the  invalid,  who  felt  all  her  tremors  of  anticipation  quieted 
in  a  moment.  The  children  did  not  scream,  but  only  gazed  at  her  in 
silence,  with  big  wide-open  eyes, — and  baby  was  like  his  father.  And 
Mrs.  Benton,  though  she  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  think  of 
herself  first,  and  watch  over  her  own  peace  and  comfort,  was  still 
Frank's  mother.  After  awhile  old  recollections  came  over  her,  and 
she  cried  a  little  over  Frank's  boy.  "  I  remember  when  his  father 
was  just  like  him,"  she  began  to  tell  Alice,  and  ran  into  a  hundred 
little  nursery  stories,  which  roused  her  heart  within  her.  "  I  might 
have  talked  to  her  for  a  hundred  years  before  she  would  have  thought 
of  telling  them  to  me,"  said  Mary,  with  again  an  unmarried  young 
woman's  admiration,  and  soft  half-envy  of  the  young  mother's  privi- 
leges. Alice  drew  a  low  chair  to  the  side  of  the  sofa,  and  put  the 
baby, — most  daring  proceeding  of  all, — on  the  very  couch  itself,  that 
grandmamma  might  give  her  opinion  of  his  little  dimpled  arms  and 
legs,  and  say  if  she  did  not  think  he  was  stout  enough,  though  perhaps 
not  so  fat  as  an  English  baby  ought  to  be.  "  But  mamma  says  she 
does  not  care  for  those  very  fat  babies,"  Alice  said,  with  eyes  intent 
upon  the  face  of  the  critic.  "  And  neither  do  I,"  Mrs.  Renton  said 
with  solemnity,  holding  her  grandson's  little  pink  foot  in  her  hand. 
"If  I  had  done  it,  poor  godmamma  would  have  been  quite  ill  all 
day,"  Mary  said  afterwards,  describing  the  meeting  to  her  mother. 
And  for  an  hour  or  two  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  that  soft 
feminine  talk,  all  full  of  bits  of  private  history,  and  interspersed  with 
every  kind  of  digression,  which  women  love.  Alice  gave  them  no 
narrative  of  her  six  years'  absence ;  but  apropos  of  everything  and 
nothing,  there  would  come  a  little  chapter  out  of  the  heart  of 
it.  "  It  was  that  time  when  I  was  rather  ill, — that  Frank  wrote 
to  you  about.  He  took  me  up  to  the  hills,  and  we  had  to  leave 
little  Mary  at  the  station.  We  went  along  with  the  General  and  his 
wife,  and  they  were  so  friendly ;  and  it  was  he,  you  remember,  who 
recommended  Frank  for  that  appointment  he  has  held  ever  since.  To 
tell  the  truth,  we  had  got  into  debt,"  said  Alice,  with  a  blush ;  "  it 
was  that  that  made  me  ill,  as  much  as  anything.  We  were  determined 
not  to  tell  you,  but  struggle  out  of  it  as  best  we  could,  and  you  can't 
&ink  how  glad  we  were  of  that  appointment.  I  thought  you  would 
*U  think  me  such  a  wretched  little  creature  to  have  brought  Frank 
nothing,  and  yet  have  let  him  get  into  debt.  It  was  there  I  first  saw 
a  lady  with  a  chignon.  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it  at  first, 
and  Frank  thought  it  hideous ;  but  then  it  was  too  big, — it  was  as 
fcg  as  her  head." 
"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  it  was  false  hair;  they  say  everybody 
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-wears  false  hair  nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Benton,  who  was  still  holding 
in  her  hand  the  baby's  little  dimpled  foot. 

"  But  I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Alice.  "  I  like  you  in  the  chignon, 
Mary ;  it  suits  you  much  better  than  the  other  fashion ;  and  what 
a  comfort  it  must  be  not  to  have  any  curls  to  do  when  you  are  Bleepy  I 
Grandmamma,  dear,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  to  do  with  little 
Mary's  hair.  It  is  so  soft  it  will  not  creper,  nor  anything.  Lady 
Sinclair's  niece's  little  girl  looks  to  have  a  perfect  bush  of  hair,  and 
Mary  has  just  as  much,  but  it  will  not  stand  out." 

"  It  must  be  plaited  every  night  before  she  goes  to  bed,"  said  Mrs. 
Benton,  "  and  just  damped  a  little  before  it  is  plaited.  Have  you  an 
English  nurse  ?  Of  course  your  ayah  must  be  sent  back.  And,  Alice, 
I  hope  you  are  quite  sure  about  that  debt." 

"  It  was  all  paid,  every  penny !  Don't  be  afraid.  I  could  never 
have  come  home  and  looked  you  in  the  face  if  it  had  not  been  paid. 
And  I  have  taken  such  care  ever  since !  Frank  is, — too  generous, 
you  know.  He  asks  people,  and  does  not  think.  And  then  everybody 
that  pleases  comes  and  stays  with  you.  India  is  such  a  funny 
place  for  that.  When  we  were  at  Goine  Ghurla,  the  Fentons  lived 
with  us  for  six  weeks ;  they  could  not  get  a  house  to  suit  them,  and 
we  had  a  larger  one  than  we  wanted,  and  of  course  they  came  to  us 
as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  very  nice,  but 
it  is  rather  expensive.  Of  course  we  eould  have  gone  to  them  in 
return  had  we  wanted  to  go,  but  we  never  did.  How  nice  it  is  to  see 
you  in  your  pink  ribbons,  grandmamma,  after  that  dreadful  widow's 
cap!" 

"My  dear,  I  am  only  in  my  own  room;  it  is  only  something 
Davison  made  up  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Benton,  confused.  "  I  never 
wear  colours  down-stairs.  Indeed,  my  spirits  will  never  be  equal  to 
it  again." 

"  But  they  are  so  becoming  to  you,"  said  Alice.  And  thus  the 
talk  ran  on.  And  the  children,  awed  by  the  novelty  of  everything, 
behaved  themselves  like  little  angels,  not  uttering  a  cry,  nor  shedding 
a  tear.  When  the  time  of  the  afternoon  drive  came,  little  Mary, 
inspired  by  her  good  genius,  made  a  petition  to  go  in  the  carriage 
with  grandmamma.  And  that  day  the  marvellous  sight  might  have 
been  seen  of  Mrs.  Benton  with  the  ayah  and  the  baby  seated  opposite 
her,  and  little  Mary,  in  great  state,  by  her  side,  perambulating  the 
lanes.  Mrs.  Benton  made  the  coachman  stop  when  they  passed  the 
rector's  pony  carriage,  and  explained,  "My  son  Frank's  children, 
just  come  from  India,"  with  such  pride  as  she  had  scarcely  felt  since 
Frank  had  been  the  baby.  Already  these  sweet  avant-couriers  of 
return  and  restoration  had  loosened  the  prison  bonds  for  the  invalid 
in  her  unconscious  selfishness.  She  forgot  all  about  her  medicine, 
and  even  her  cup  of  tea,  when  she  went  in,  and  demanded  to  know 
instead  if  her  favourite  biscuits  had  been  provided  for  the  children. 
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On  the  whole,  it  was  pleasanter  thus  taking  thought  for  others  than 
thinking  only  of  herself. 

When  they  were  left  alone,  Mary  and  Alice  went  oat  together  to 
stray  about  the  lawn  and  down  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Rontons, — 
the  path  to  the  river.  And  they  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  con- 
sultation, confidential  and  serious,  which  was  comforting  to  both. 
"Don't  you  know  in  the  very  least  how  things  are  to  be?"  Alice 
asked,  with  a  certain  wistfulness.  "  I  don't  care  about  money,  in- 
deed ;  but,  oh,  it  would  be  so  nice  to  stay  at  home ! " 

"Nobody  knows,"  said  Mary;  "  not  even  Mr.  Ponsonby,  I  believe. 
It  makes  one  very  anxious  when  one  thinks  of  it.  If  poor,  dear 
uncle's  mind  was  touched,  as  some  people  think,  he  may  have  made 
some  other  stipulation.  I  don't  know, — but  Benton  ought  to  come 
to  Ben." 

"I  have  heard  Frank  say  often  that  if  the  will  did  not  do  that, 
Laurie  and  he  had  both  agreed  to  settle  it  so,"  said  Alice.  "  Of  course 
they  could  not  take  it.  But  if  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  so, — and  as 
poor  Mr.  Benton  is  dead  I  don't  think  it  can  be  wrong, — I  should 
like  if  there  was  some  money  for  us." 

"There  must  be  some  money  for  you,"  said  Mary;  and  thus 
speaking  they  moved  down  the  bank,  and  coming  to  the  beech  tree 
at  the  corner,  which  was  associated  in  Mary's  mind  with  so  many 
tangles  of  the  tale,  stopped  short  to  contemplate  the  view.  A  little 
to  one  side  from  that  famous  point  of  vision,  a  peep  could  be  obtained, 
through  some  branches,  of  a  house  close  by  the  water's  edge, — a  little 
house,  with  its  trees  dipping  into  the  stream,  lying  under  the  shadow 
of  a  high,  wooded  bank.  Mary's  mind  was  full  of  her  special  griefs 
and  apprehensions,  and  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  that  peaceful 
little  place,  which  lay  full  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  "  That  is  The 
Willows,"  she  said,  pointing  it  out. 

"  It  looks  very  nice ;  but  what  is  The  Willows  ?  "  said  Alice.  "  I 
.  never  heard  Frank  speak  of  it;" — which  was  her  standard  of  interest 
for  everything  within  her  vision. 

"I  dare  say  Frank  never  remembered  it,"  said  Mary ;  "  it  is  not  a 
place  of  any  consequence ;  at  least,  it  never  was  before.  But  two 
ladies  have  come  to  it  now.  They  are  a  mother  and  daughter,  and 
they  are  both  widows." 

"  Poor  things  !  but  that  does  not  sound  very  important  still.  Are 
they  nice  ?  "  said  Alice  in  her  ignorance.  And  Mary  began  to  regret 
the  suddenness  of  her  confidence. 

"  The  daughter  is  very  beautiful.  She  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine 
once,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  I'm  afraid  they  are  not  very  nice.  If  I  tell 
you  something,  will  you  never,  never  say  a  word  to  any  one, — not 
even  Frank  ?  Oh,  it  is  nothing  wrong.  I  think  Ben  met  her  once, 
Mid  was  fond  of  her.  Beauty  goes  so  far,  you  know,  with  men.  I 
think  he  was  very  fon  J  of  her,  and  she  must  have  deceived  him.  And 
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think  what  it  will  he  to  him,  poor  fellow,  if  he  finds  her  there  when 
he  comes  home!" 

"  But  how  did  she  deceive  him  ?"  cried  Alice*  "  Oh,  tell  me!  It 
must  he  quite  a  romance." 

"  I  don't  care  for  such  romances,"  said  Mary.  "He  loved  her  I 
am  sure,  and  she  went  away  ahroad,  and  must  have  married  some- 
body else,  for  she  is  a  widow  I  told  you  ;  and  fancy  what  he  will  fee) 
when  he  finds  her  here ! " 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  might  like  it,"  said  Alice.  "  Men  are  so  queer. 
They  are  not  the  least  like  us.  I  know  by  Frank ;  when  something 
happens  that  I  think  he  will  he  in  a  dreadful  way  ahout,  he  takes  it 
quite  calmly ;  and  then  for  the  least  little  thing,  that  nohody  in  their 
senses  would  pay  the  least  attention  to,  he  will  blaze  up !  Is  Ben 
nice  ?  Perhaps  he  will  be  quite  pleased  to  find  her  here,  to  show  her 
he  does  not  care." 

"I  don't  know  if  you  would  think  him  very  nice  ;  but  to  us,  you 
know,"  said  Mary,  turning  away  her  head,  "he  is  Ben, — and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  you  are  all  fond  of  him,"  said  simple  Alice  ;  and 
they  went  on,  relapsing  into  other  channels  of  talk.  But  though  she 
understood  so  little  the  full  meaning  of  what  she  had  heard,  Alice  was 
such  a  relief  and  comfort  to  Mary  as  she  had  not  had  for  yean. 
Even  to  have  said  so  much  as  this  relieved  her ;  and  to  nobody  else 
could  she  have  ventured  to  say  even  so  much.  Not  to  her  own 
mother,  who  was  too  energetic,  and  might  have  thought  it  her  duty  to 
come  into  the  field,  and  break  a  lance  with  Mrs.  Tracy  in  defence  of 
her  nephew ;  not  to  Laurie,  who  might  have  seen  deeper  still,  and 
detected  certain  secrets  of  Mary's  heart  which  she  would  not  whisper 
even  to  herself.  But  Alice,  who  was  ready  to  listen,  and  give 
her  ignorant,  shrewd  opinion,  was  a  comfort  to  speak  to.  Mary  was 
exhilarated  and  consoled  by  her  walk,  as  much  as  her  aunt  was  by  the 
drive,  in  which  the  soft  pride  and  sense  of  property  in  Frank's  babies 
had  warmed  her  driod-up  soul.  When  the  mother  and  her  babies 
went  back  to  town  by  the  evening  train,  Mrs.  Benton  felt  herself  able 
to  walk  almost  to  the  end  of  the  avenue  to  see  them  off,  a  thing  she 
had  not  been  known  to  do  for  years ;  and  Mary  drove  with  them  to 
the  station,  anticipating  joyfully  the  time  when  "  Frank's  family" 
should  come  back  to  take  possession  of  the  apartments  prepared  for 
them.  The  family  ark  was  settling  upon  the  top  of  the  mount.  But 
a  few  days  more,  and  the  doors  would  open,  and  the  wanderings  bo 
over,  and  the  family  fate  be  known. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  MILITARY  MEN  IN  CIVIL  LIFE, 

AT  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  ONE  YEAR'S  SERVICE.* 


By  ax  Ex-Noncommissioned  Officer. 


On  reading  in  your  magazine  for  May,  1869,  the  article  on  "Army 
Reform  "  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  I  procured  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet, 
"  A  Standing,  or  a  Popular  Army,"  with  the  view  of  making  myself 
better  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  by  which  he  proposes  to 
create  an  army  that  shall  be,  not  only  efficient  and  economical,  but 
attractive  to  the  respectable  classes  of  Englishmen.  On  that  part  of 
Sir  Charles's  scheme,  the  title  of  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  I  beg  permission  to  make  a  few  remarks.  My  object  is 
not  to  criticise  his  proposal  in  an  unfriendly  or  captious  spirit,  but  to 
assist  him,  and  others  who  are  now  anxiously  studying  the  military 
problem,  to  see  it  in  all  its  bearings.  The  credentials  I  offer,  as  one 
who  may  claim  to  bo  heard  on  this  question,  are  I  think  such  as 
may  be  accepted.  I  am  an  ex-noncommissioned  officer,  holding  an 
appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown ;  and,  therefore,  pos- 
sessed of  military  experience,  as  well  as  of  after  experience  in  civil 
life.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  will  address  myself  to  my 
task. 

The  picture  Sir  Charles  draws  of  a  popular  army  is  a  very  fas- 
cinating one;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  were  I  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  having  no  experience  of  military  life,  and  of  the  influence  it 
exercises  in  erecting  a  barrier  to  advancement  in  civil  life,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  try  my  fortunes  under  such  apparently  auspicious 
conditions.  That  two  of  Sir  Charles's  anticipated  results — efficiency 
and  economy — would,  if  all  went  smoothly,  be  realised,  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  But  the  popularity  of  such  an  army,  on  which,  of 
course,  the  success  of  the  scheme  depends,  would,  I  venture  to 
predict,  be  but  very  evanescent.  I  think  the  "  Private  Dragoon," 
who  recently  appeared  in  your  pages,  singled  out  an  undeniably  weak 
point  when  he  wrote,  "  Let  the  best  be  done  that  can  be  done,  the 
blanks  in  the  military  lottery  will  always  bear  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  prizes  than  in  almost  any  other  calling.  This  is  out  of  propor- 
tion. To  tempt  him  to  go  through  what  the  barrack  will  always  be, 
even  at  its  best,  the  prizes  ought  to  preponderate  so  largely,  that 
with  hardly  less  exertion  than  it  takes  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
*  As  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  K.C.B. 
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adventure  the  barrack-room,  he  should  be  sure  of  at  least  as  sub- 
stantial advantages  as  would  attend  energy  and  perseverance  in  the 
civilian  world."  The  reply  of  Sir  Charles  to  this  is,  that  "  while 
men,  and  still  more,  while  women  have  their  imaginations  filled  with 
military  adventure  and  prestige,  'substantial  advantages*  equal  to 
those  obtainable  '  in  the  civilian  world '  will  not  be  required  to 
attract  young  men  into  the  army.  Many  a  poor  curate  can  testify 
that  even  the  Church  is  paid  partly  in  honour."  But  I  cannot  see 
that  a  parallel  exists  between  the  profession  of  the  curate  and  that 
of  the  private  soldier.  The  latter,  under  the  new  scheme,  would 
enter  the  army  on  the  speculation  of  winning  a  prize,  and  should  he 
fail,— on  the  probability  of  which  the  odds  are  very  great,  taking  into 
consideration  the  inevitable  preponderance  of  blanks  over  prizes, — he 
will  pay  dearly,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  the  honour  of  having 
served  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curate  (though  he,  too,  may 
enter  his  profession  on  speculation),  even  if  he  always  remain — a 
curate,  loses  nothing,  since  he  still  retains  an  honourable  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  And  this,  in  the  case  of  the  private  soldier,  on 
returning  to  civil  life,  will,  I  think  I  can  show,  be  very  doubtful. 

Sir  Charles  is  confident  that  a  man,  after  a  year's  military  training, 
will  return  to  civil  life  with  his  wits  sharpened  and  his  body  in- 
vigorated,— physically  and  mentally  improved, — and  altogether  a 
better  man  than  the  pure  civilian,  and  better  fitted  to  follow  his 
former  occupation  than  he  was  previously  to  his  enlistment.  And 
Sir  Charles  is  right  in  this.  From  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  point,  I  am  satisfied  that  military  dis- 
cipline, enforcing  as  it  does  almost  ineradicable  habits  of  precision, 
enhances  the  value  of  early  education  or  mechanical  acquirements, 
and  enables  military  men,  after  one  or  two  years'  service,  to  com- 
pete and  maintain  something  more  than  equality  with  civilians. 

But  though  the  soldier  should  bring  these  recommendations  with 
him  on  his  return  to  civil  life,  there  would  always  be  an  obstacle  to 
his  employment  and  advancement  in  the  prejudice  of  the  British 
employer  himself.  This  is  a  point,  the  existence  of  which,  I  fear, 
has  not  yet  been  thought  of  by  Sir  Charles ;  or,  if  it  has  been  taken 
into  his  consideration,  it  has  been  dismissed  as  a  point  of  no  great 
consequence.  To  realise,  however,  the  important  bearing  it  has  upon 
this  scheme,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  one  or  two  examples. 

The  British  employer,  I  will  premise,  is  not  an  individual  who  will 
voluntarily  put  himself  to  inconvenience  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  proposal  for  a  man  to  serve  one  year  in  the  army  and  six  in  civil 
life,  will,  in  numberless  instances,  if  carried  out,  seriously  interfere 
with  the  even  routine  of  business  transactions.  There  will  always  be 
this  consideration  with  the  employer,  that  a  man  serving  his  time  in 
civil  life,  will  be,  until  the  expiration  of  his  service,  always  liable  to 
be  called  away  from  his  occupation  ;  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  that 
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will  prove  a  serious  objection  to  his  employment  ?  Take,  for  example, 
the  serious  inconvenience  the  Government  would  be  put  to,  on  a 
declaration  of  war,  were  the  majority  of  artisans,  mechanics,  &c, 
employed  in  the  Arsenal,  composed  of  time-service  men.  Instead  of 
being  able  to  dispense  with  their  civil  services,  the  urgent  need  for 
the  prompt  supply  of  war  material  would  compel  an  augmentation 
rather  than  a  reduction  of  skilled  labourers.  Again,  one  of  the 
inducements  Sir  Charles  suggests  for  attracting  young  men  into  the 
army  is  employment  in  the  ordinary  civil  service,  but  only, — be  it 
observed, — after  the  expiration  of  seven  years'  military  service.  It 
would  obviously  be  injudicious,  not  to  say  impracticable,  to  take  a 
large  number  of  clerks  suddenly  from  the  civil  service  in  war  time,  or 
indeed  at  any  other  time ;  and,  therefore,  Sir  Charles  would  apparently 
avoid  that  contingency  by  limiting  appointments  therein  to  time- 
expired  men.  This  also  applies  to  the  police  force  of  the  country. 
The  question  is  then, — Will  the  private  employer  kindly  waive  the 
consideration  of  his  own  interests  by  running  the  risk  of  employing 
time-service  men  ?  Why  should  he  run  the  risk  any  more  than  the 
Government?  It  may  be  said  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  he 
should  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  declaimed  loudly  against  the 
expenses  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army ;  and  has  clamoured  to  be 
relieved  from  some  portion  of  the  heavy  tax  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
for  it.  But  it  is  not  the  employer  alone  who  helps  to  maintain  a 
standing  army.  The  civil  employe  also  contributes  his  quota  for  the 
same  purpose.  Whilst,  then,  the  former  lies  under  no  greater  obliga- 
tion in  this  matter  than  the  latter,  he  will  not,  I  am  persuaded, 
however  gratified  he  may  feel  at  the  lighter  demand  made  on  his 
pocket,  put  himself  to  inconvenience  to  oblige  the  State. 

I  gather  from  the  pamphlet  that  Sir  Charles,  in  considering  this 
part  of  his  scheme,  has  been  led  to  think  that  because  the  French 
soldier,  after  a  few  years'  service,  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  civil 
employment,  and  following  his  original  occupation,  that,  therefore, 
under  the  condition  of  short  service  in  the  British  army,  a  man  will 
be  placed  in  the  same  favourable  position.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  modus  operandi  for  obtaining  recruits  for  the  French 
army  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  vogue  for  recruiting  the 
British  army.  The  former  is  based  on  conscription,  the  latter  on 
voluntaryism.  And  conscription  has  taught  the  French  employer 
what  voluntaryism  is  not  calculated  to  teach  the  British  employer, — 
sympathy  for  the  man  who  leaves  his  home  and  occupation  to  join 
the  army ;  and  this  sympathy  has, — in  this  instance,  at  least, — led 
him  to  believe  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  unto  others  as  he  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  him.  Thus  the  French  employer,  although  he 
knows  he  is  liable  to  suffer  inconvenience  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
*ar,  is  prepared  to  make  some  self-sacrifice,  and  employs  the 
returned  soldier  without  hesitation.     I  may  possibly  be  accused  of 
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maligning  a  large  class  of  my  countrymen,  by  implying  a  lack  of 
patriotism  in  imputing  to  them  an  unwillingness  to  make  any  self- 
sacrifice  to  uphold  the  national  honour.  But  I  confidently  appeal 
to  the  evidence  of  the  past,  and  would  ask,  Can  it  be  shown  that, 
hitherto,  the  discharged  soldier  has  been  received  with  open  arms  by 
British  employers  ?  Can  the  returned  soldier  step  into  the  counting- 
houses  and  warehouses  of  the  latter  in  the  happy  assurance  that  he 
has  only  to  produce  the  parchment  certificate  of  his  discharge,  to  meet 
with  immediate  employment  ?  The  test  of  true  patriotism  does  not 
consist  merely  in  subscribing  to  a  Patriotic  Fund  at  a  time  when  the 
bullet  and  disease  are  making  havoc  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
and  filling  tho  land  with  helpless  widows  and  orphans ;  but,  when  no 
extraordinary  circumstances  act  as  an  incentive  to  call  their  charity 
into  action,  in  enabling  the  man  who  has  given  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  to  earn  an  honest  living,  free  from 
that  anxiety  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  shall  obtain  a  future  sub- 
sistence, with  which  he  is  but  too  frequently  attended  on  retaining  to 
civil  life.  What  was  it  but  the  hopeless,  and  almost  destitute  con- 
dition, in  which  he  found  hundreds  of  discharged  soldiers  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  meeting  with  nothing  bat 
ruthless  elbows  and  pitiless  cold-shoulders  from  British  employers, 
that  induced  the  gallant  Captain  Walter  to  organise  the  Corps  of 
Commissionaires  ?  Again,  in  tho  Session  of  1868, — "  Times," 
80th  June, — Sir  C.  Eussell  brought  the  subject  of  "  men  discharged 
from  the  army  "  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  "  moving  that 
it  was  expedient  to  employ  in  Government  situations  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  discharged  from  the  army  with  good 
characters,"  referred  in  proof  of  tho  necessity  of  finding  employment 
for  such  men,  to  the  report  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Pensioner 
Employment  Society.     I  give  the  following  extracts  therefrom : — 

"  In  the  year  1855,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Russia,  men 
of  all  ages,  in  large  numbers,  were  daily  discharged  from  the  service, 
disabled  by  wounds,  or  from  broken  health  and  other  causes  unfitted 
for  military  duty.  Those  men  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty, 
almost  amounting  to  impossibility,  in  obtaining  any  employment  to 

enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  families In  cases  of 

limited  service,  the  pension  awarded  was  generally  from  (yd.  to  8d. 
per  diem,  and  seldom  rose  to  Is.  The  discharged  soldier  became,  in 
consequence,  idle  and  half-destitute,  and  rapidly  lost  his  military 
instincts  and  habits  of  discipline  and  order From  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Society  in  1859,  to  the  present  date,  nearly  4,766 
pensioners  of  good  character  have  been  registered,  and  2,981  pro- 
vided with  employment.  The  situations  vary  in  value  from  J6S0  to 
£100  or  more  per  annum ;  tho  men  are  recommended  only  for  such 
places  as  their  antecedents  qualify  them  for,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
the  council  to   be  able  to  state  that,  from  tho  favourable  reports 
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received,  both  from  employers  and  the  pensioners  themselves,  the 

operations  of  the  Society  continue  to  give  general  satisfaction 

The  council  feel  sure  that  officers  in  her  Majesty's  service  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  difficulties  'which  '  pensioners  '  meet  with  on  re-entering 
civil  life ;  and  in  how  many  instances  some  of  the  best  men  are,  with 
their  families,  in  a  short  period  after  their  discharge,  reduced  to  a 
state  bordering  on  destitution." 

Now,  here  is  direct  evidence  testifying  to  the  fact  that,  although 
discharged  soldiers  have  been  found,  on  trial,  to  make  useful  and 
trustworthy  servants,  their  employment  was  not  due  to  spontaneous 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  employers,  but  was  effected  through  the 
generous  exertions  of  a  few  humane  gentlemen.  I  can  also  bear 
witness  to  this  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment,  from  personal 
experience. 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed,  then,  that  as  Sir  C.  Russell  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  in  1868,  the  prospects  of  the  soldier  obtaining  em- 
ployment on  returning  to  civil  life,  are  not  more  favourable  than  they 
were  in  1855,  and  that  the  patriotism  of  employers  is  about  as  self- 
sacrificing  now  as  then.  This  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
discharged  soldier  is  not,  however,  confined  to  employers ;  the 
Government  has  been  equally  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  its  returned 
soldiers.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  Sir  C.  Russell  would  scarcely 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Tis  true  that,  since  the  Crimean  war,  discharged  sol- 
diers have  been  employed  in  Government  situations,  but  only  to  an 
extent  disproportionately  small  to  .  the  numbers  yearly  leaving  the 
army,  whilst  those  who  have  been  employed  as  clerks  have  been 
remunerated  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  time .  past,  and  whatever  it 
may  be  in  the  future,  it  is  evident  that  the  British  employer  holds  the 
key  of  the  position  in  his  own  hands ;  and  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that 
his  patriotism  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

But,  again,  this  question  has  another  aspect,  and  one  which  cer- 
tainly affords  the  employer  a  feasible  excuse  for  hesitating  to  employ 
time-service  men.  Take  it  for  granted  the  employer  will  run  the 
risk  of  engaging  them,  there  will  still  be  the  question  of  the  degree 
of  experienco  to  be  considered.  The  commercial  machinery  is  re- 
gulated by  a  progressive  system  of  learning.  A  man  of  mature  age 
does  not  find  employment  in  merchants'  and  tradesmen's  firms  unless 
he  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  his  trade  or  calling,  and  this  ex- 
perience can  only  be  gained  by  early  induction.  There  are  many 
trades  and  occupations  which  require  a  set  number  of  years — from 
five  to  seven — in  which  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge.  It  would  all 
depend  then '  on  the  age  at  which  men  of  these  classes  enlisted  as  to 
whether  they  would  possess  sufficient  experience  to  ensure  their  em- 
ployment as  skilled  labourers. 

VOL.  VI.  8 
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The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  place  a  curb 
on  the  military  enthusiasm  of  artisans,  mechanics,  clerks,  mercantile 
assistants,  and  such  like  persons,  by  refusing  to  accept  their  services 
unless  they  could  prove  they  had  gained  such  proficiency  in  their 
respective  callings  as  would  enable  them  to  resume  them  at  no  dis- 
advantage to  themselves.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  unhappy 
plight  in  which  a  man  would  be  placed  on  returning  to  civil  life,  with 
his  military  aspirations  damped  by  disappointment,  and  no  opening 
in  the  mercantile  world  to  compensate  him  for  it. 

But  what  advantage  would  the  man  of  experience  have  over  the 
man  of  inexperience?  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  employer, 
knowing  the  continuous  services  of  the  soldier  could  not  be  relied  on, 
would  afford  him  the  same  opportunities  of  advancing  in  his  pro- 
fession as  the  stationary  or  non-military  man  ?  Or,  if  it  were 
probable,  would  the  time-service  man,  already  disappointed  in  not 
gaining  a  military  prize,  contemplate,  with  anything  like  satisfaction, 
the  chance  of  his  having  to  resign  the  prosperous  position  in  which 
he  might  be  placed  for  one  in  which  the  prizes  to  be  gained  must 
unavoidably  always  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery  ?  But  what 
would  be  the  practical  effect  of  short  service,  as  proposed  by  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  ?  "  We  want,"  he  says,  "  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  800,000  troops  the  French  Emperor  can  bring  into 
action,  at  least  an  army  of  400,000  men."  It  follows,  then,  that 
there  would  be  that  number  liable  for  seven  years  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  moment  to  forsake  their  civil  occupations — whether  prosper- 
ing in  them  or  not — and  enter  upon  active  military  service.  What 
would  this  be  but  conscription  ?  and  conscription,  too,  of  an  aggra- 
vated character,  since  it  would  fall  upon  the  working  classes  only. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  why  should  the  working  classes  only  be  called 
upon  to  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  seven  years  of  civil  prospects  ? 
Nay,  not  seven  years  only,  but  mayhap  the  prospects  of  a  lifetime ! 
It  is  possible  that  the  man,  whose  "imagination  is  filled  with  military 
adventure  and  prestige,"  may  not  foresee  the  real  disadvantages  of 
short  service ;  but  a  "  sad  awakening "  would  assuredly  follow  ex- 
perience, and  with  that  awakening  would  also  follow  the  unpopularity 
of  the  army,  more  intense,  perhaps,  than  it  is  at  present. 

That  we  must  have  a  larger  army  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  immense 
military  hosts  of  continental  powers,  is  now  beyond  dispute ;  but  I 
can  see  only  two  ways  of  obtaining  it — by  a  standing  army  or  con- 
scription. J.  K. 


THE  DOWAGER  COUNTESS. 

PART  I. 


It  was  very  generally  said  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Dangerfield 
that  she  was  no  longer  the  woman  she  had  been.  This  did  not  mean 
simply  that  her  youth  and  beauty  had  departed ;  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  her  ladyship  had  not  been  at  all  young  or  even  tolerably 
good-looking  for  many  a  day.  But  of  late  her  friends  agreed  that 
she  was  much  "  shaken," — some  preferring  the  term  "  broken."  It 
was  true  enough,  they  conceded,  that  she  was  still  erect  as  a  grena- 
dier, almost  as  tall,  quite  as  fierce  and  formidable  of  presence ;  and, 
dressed  in  her  favourite  flame-coloured  damask  gown,  its  facings, 
robings,  and  white  satin  petticoat  thickly  embroidered  with  gold 
braid, — her  head  freshly  curled  and  powdered  and  fully  crowned  with 
jewels,  flowers,  and  feathers, — her  eyebrows  heavily  blackened,  and 
i  thick  coat  of  white  and  red  paint  screening  her  face  and  filling  up 
the  many  crevices  and  creases  in  its  surface, — she  looked,  altogether, 
much  as  she  had  looked  any  time  during  a  score  or  more  of  years  ; 
bat,  so  observers  pronounced,  she  was  manifestly  changed  neverthe- 
less. Her  voice, — still  a  bass  organ  of  power  and  volume, — was  less 
securely  under  her  command  than  of  old  ;  less  firm  and  prompt  in  its 
delivery,  with  an  inclination  to  falter  and  flatten  about  certain  of  its 
notes.  Her  speech  had  lost  much  of  the  acrid  vehemence  which  had 
once  distinguished  it.  She  had  formerly  indeed  been  noted  for  a 
peculiar  savageness  of  sentiment,  and  for  the  exceeding  strength  of 
the  language  in  which  she  had  \>een  wont  to  give  this  expression. 
To  say  simply  that  she  swore  would  not  adequately  convey  an  idea 
of  her  special  method  of  enunciation,  because  in  the  Countess's  day 
ladies  of  quality  were  accustomed  to  season  their  conversation  more 
or  less  abundantly  with  oaths.  But  she  swore  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  privileges  of  fashion, — as  constantly  and  as  terribly,  sooth  to  say, 
as  "  our  army  in  Flanders  "  had  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  swearing. 
Her  diction  was  now  found  to  be  restrained  within  tolerably  decorous 
limits,  however,  and  her  manner  had  become  almost  staid  in  com- 
parison with  the  turbulence  that  had  once  characterised  it.  She  had 
even  been  known, — not  to  smile  certainly,  but  to  relax  for  a  moment 
the  habitual  rigour  of  her  frown,  and  to  ease  her  ordinarily  severe 
rale  over  her  facial  muscles.  The  result  had  been  somewhat  grim 
tod  forbidding,  considered  in  relation  to  amiability  of  aspect  as  it  is 
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generally  understood,  but  yet  had  about  it  a  certain  quality  that  was 
of  value  if  only  because  of  its  newness.  Any  variation  in  Lady 
Dangerfield's  expression  of  countenance  could  hardly  have  been  for 
the  worse  ;  and  a  look  that  was  removed  but  a  very  little  from  the 
malign  and  the  terrible,  had  in  her  case  the  preciousness  as  of  start- 
ling novelty. 

But  this  change  in  the  Dowager  Countess  being  clear,  that  it  was 
rather  the  achievement  of  circumstances  she  had  been  unable  to  con- 
trol, than  the  result  of  voluntary  action  of  her  own  in  the  matter,  was 
not  less  obvious.  She  had  the  air  of  one  who  had  fought  against 
alteration,  and  had  ultimately  been  constrained  to  succumb  to  it. 
Sho  was  at  times  nervous  and  restless, — deficient  in  her  old  prompt 
presence  of  mind  and  steady  self-command.  She  wore  an  abstracted, 
now  and  then,  almost  a  scared,  bewildered  look.  Much  of  this  might 
perhaps  fairly  have  been  attributed  to  her  advanced  age  ;  for  she  was 
not  merely  an  old  woman, — she  was  a  very  old  woman.  Yet  people 
resolutely  declined  to  accept  that  plausible  explanation  of  the  change 
in  her  ladyship.  They  seemed  to  regard  her  as  quite  impervious  to 
the  attacks  of  time.  They  maintained  that  she  was  as  well  as  she 
had  ever  been  ;  and  certainly  she  had  hardly  known  a  day's  illness  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  life.  They  derided  the  notion  of  her  yielding 
to  age,  and,  pointing  to  her  gaunt  frame  and  muscular  and  somewhat 
masculine  proportions,  demanded  if  she  looked  like  a  woman  who  was 
weakening  under  the  weight  of  her  years  ?  Undoubtedly  she  did  not 
look  such  a  woman.  Still,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bramston  had  then  quite 
recently  been  singing — 

"  All  sublunary  things  of  death  partako ; 
What  alteration  does  a  century  make ! 
Kings  and  comedians  all  are  mortal  found, 
Caesar  and  Pinkethman  are  underground. 
What's  not  destroyed  by  Time's  devouring  hand  P 
Where's  Troy,  and  whore's  the  Hay-pole  in  the  Strand  ?  M 

No  one  presumed  to  think,  and  probably  no  one  felt  so  well  disposed 
towards  her  as  to  hope,  that  Lady  Dangerfield  would  prove  more 
immortal  than  her  neighbours. 

How  then  was  the  change  to  be  accounted  for,  and  from  when  did 
it  date  ?  It  was  not  easy  to  say.  But  close  inspectors  were  fre- 
quently alleging  that  the  Countess  had  never  been  herself,  as  they 
phrased  it,  since  one  fine  evening  when  her  chariot  had  been  stopped 
in  Piccadilly,  and  she  had  been  bidden  by  a  masked  and  mounted 
highwayman  to  stand  and  deliver.  She  had,  it  was  said,  met  the 
onset  of  the  outrage  with  her  constitutional  fortitude, — had  even 
offered  some  show  of  resistance ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  cold  muzzle 
of  a  horse-pistol  upon  her  ladyship's  hollow  and  rouged  right  cheek 
had  convinced  her  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
malefactor's  demand,  and  she  had  straightway  abandoned  to  him  her 
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jewels,  purse,  and  watch.  Her  grand-daughter,  Lady  Barbara  Dan- 
gerfield,  had  sat  beside  her  in  the  carriage,  and  had  fainted  incon- 
tinently upon  the  appearance  of  the  robber.  He  had  snatched  from 
her  the  fashionable  complication  of  velvet,  lace,  and  flowers,  called  a 
"  pompon,"  which  she  wore  to  decorate  her  head ;  but  otherwise  ho 
bad  left  the  young  lady  unmolested,  and  had  ridden  off,  it  was  stated, 
laughing  aloud  and  displaying  much  levity  of  manner,  before  any 
attempt  could  be  made  to  hinder  his  departure.  Probably  the  show 
of  alacrity  on  the  part  of  passers-by  in  the  way  of  arresting  so  daring 
a  felon  was  of  an  inconsiderable  kind, — until  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight, 
and  danger  from  his  pistols  had  entirely  ceased.  Then  no  doubt 
desire  for  his  capture  and  anxiety  to  grapple  with  him  were  loudly 
expressed,  and  of  a  particularly  urgent  character. 

Naturally  this  disaster  had  been  a  shock  to  the  Dowager  Countess. 
Not  that  the  loss  of  property  could  have  greatly  grieved  her ;  for  her 
wealth  was  almost  without  bounds,  and  she  could  fairly  have  afforded, 
if  that  was  the  only  question  involved,  to  be  plundered  by  footpads 
once  a  week,  or  even  oftener.  And  indeed,  in  the  instance  under 
mention,  her  ladyship,  as  it  happened,  really  incurred  no  loss ;  for  on 
the  morning  after  the  robbery  there  was  left  at  her  mansion,  in  St. 
James's  Square,  a  sealed  packet  containing  every  item  of  the  valuables 
of  which  she  had  been  dispossessed  but  a  few  hours  previously.  No 
explanation  was  given  of  the  motives  that  had  induced  this  strange 
proceeding.  It  was  left  for  conjecture  to  determine  as  to  whether 
Budden  contrition  had  moved  the  thief  to  this  seemly  step,  or  whether 
some  unknown  friend  of  her  ladyship's,  by  a  subtle  course  of  action, 
had  compelled  restitution  of  the  plunder.  The  thing  was  indeed 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  One  article  only  was  not  restored ;  but 
that  was  of  but  trifling  value.  It  was  the  "  pompon  "  snatched  by 
the  highwayman  from  the  head  of  the  youthful  Lady  Barbara  when 
she  fainted. 

The  fact  remained,  however,  that  a  lady  of  very  exalted  position 
had  been  subjected  to  grave  indignity.  But  was  this  enough  to 
account  for  the  change  the  world  had  noted  in  the  Dowager  Countess  ? 
She  had  been  credited  with  the  possession  of  most  manly  intrepidity. 
It  had  been  said  of  her  that  she  feared  simply  nothing  and  no  one. 
She  came  of  the  Brabazon  family,  long  famed  for  the  audacity,  almost 
the  ferocity,  of  its  scions  of  either  sex.  It  was  not  readily  to  be 
believed  that  a  daughter  of  that  truculent  and  combative  house  would 
he  greatly  mtfved,  much  less  would  be  vitally  altered,  by  the  poor 
fact  that  the  iron  ring  of  a  pistol-barrel  had  chilled  for  a  moment  her 
august  countenance,  even  though  the  other  end  of  the  weapon  had 
been  grasped  by  tho  unscrupulous  hand  of  a  highwayman.  The  really 
great, — and  who  was  really  great  if  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Danger- 
field  was  not? — were  hardly  to  be  permanently  affected  by  such 
tt&all  matters.    Besides,  outrages  of  this  kind,  to  the  disgrace  of  tho 
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authorities,  had  become  common  at  this  time.  A  long  series  of  dis- 
astrous campaigns  had  been  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  a  peace  which,  notwithstanding  the  fire- works  and  rejoicings  and 
re-animation  of  trade  it  brought  with  it,  many  classes  averred  to  be 
worse  than  a  state  of  war ;  for  the  country  was  now  flooded  with  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  sailors,  who  from  lack  of  occupation  turned  high- 
waymen and  footpads  in  alarming  numbers.  Society  had  come  to  be 
draid  of  stirring  out  after  dark.  So  many  persons  of  distinction  had 
been  robbed  in  the  streets  that  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was 
offered  in  the  "  London  Gazette  "  for  the  apprehension  of  any  robber. 
Lady  Albemarle,  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  been 
plundered  of  her  watch  and  purse  by  nine  assailants,  at  dusk,  in  so 
public  a  thoroughfare  as  Great  Russell  Street;  and  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  while  sitting  in  his  chariot  in  Hyde  Park,  had  been  attacked 
and  robbed  by  highwaymen,  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life,— a 
pistol-shot  had  even  scarified  his  distinguished  jaw-bone!  It  was 
quite  certain  that  the  Dowager  Countess  had  suffered  in  very  excellent 
company.  Her  case,  however  to  be  deplored,  was  by  no  means 
exceptional.  Could  it  be  regarded,  then,  as  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  change  in  her  ladyship  ? 

Let  us  record  that  in  other  respects  there  were  signal  peculiarities 
marking  the  period.  Society  is  subject  every  now  and  then  to  a  kind 
of  nervous  disorder  or  hysterical  seizure.'  The  concrete  mass  does 
not  escape  the  liabilities  of  the  abstract  atom.  The  community  re- 
flects indeed,  sometimes  as  in  a  magnifying  mirror,  the  diagnostics  of 
the  individual. 

Now  we  all  know,  without  needing  to  fee  a  physician  for  the  in- 
formation, that  there  are  many  infirmities  afflicting  human  nature 
which  originate  in,  or  are  greatly  attributable  to,  the  follies  and  the 
errors  of  the  sufferer.  An  irregular  course  of  life,  a  persistent  dis- 
regard of  hygienic  considerations,  results  in  this  or  that  form  of 
malady.  We  make  ourselves  ill,  in  point  of  fact,  of  our  own  accord. 
Wo  set  down  certain  rows  of  figures  under  each  other,  and  then  are 
startled  because  when  we  come  to  add  them  up  they  amount  to  such 
and  such  a  total.  "  You  seek  me,"  the  doctor  would  tell  us,  if  he 
could  afford  to  be  frank,  "  because  you  have  tampered  with  your 
constitutions,  trifled  with  your  stomachs,  impaired  your  digestions, 
upset  your  nervous  systems.  Patients,  heal  yourselves !  Alter  your 
lives  and  mend  your  ways !  " 

A  century  back  from  now, — more,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  let  us  say, — society  had  been  behaving  very  dreadfully  indeed. 
It  had  proceeded  from  excess  to  excess  ;  it  had  carried  on  a  protracted 
career  of  dissoluteness ;  its  frailties  and  wantonness  knew  no  bounds. 
It  was  in  a  state  of  fever ;  its  nervous  organisation  was  morbidly 
exacerbated ;  its  reason  was  menaced ;  and  indeed  it  verged  upon 
delirium.     It  was  in  so  highly  wrought  a  condition,  while  it  was  yet 
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so  enervated  and  exhausted,  that  it  was  ready  to  scream  at  the 
upholding  of  a  finger,  to  swoon  at  the  explosion  of  a  cracker. 

Moreover,  while  society  was  thus,   as   it  were,  open    at  every 
pore,  and  peculiarly  receptive  of  the  slightest  influences,  there  was 
something  strange  in  the  air,   "breathing  contagion."    There  had 
been  no  winter ;  that  is  to  say,  no  frost,  no  cold  winds  even.     For 
eight  months  the  weather  had  been  unnaturally  hot.     Honeysuckles 
had  flowered  in  December,  and  the  nectarine  trees  were  in  bloom  at 
Christmas.     The  world  was  at  a  loss   to  account  for  the   curious 
clemency  of  the  season.     Mr.  Walpole  retreated  to  Strawberry  Hill 
in  February,  "for  air : "  he  could  not  breathe  in  town.     People 
whispered  to  each  other  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  foretold  a  great 
change  in  the  English  climate  as  likely  to  occur  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  could  live  to 
see  it.  It  was  a  pre-scientific  epoch,  so  that  there  was  no  accounting 
for  the  weather  by  any  allusions  to  the  Gulf  Stream.    "  The  pleasant 
Horace,"  as  Miss  Hannah  More  was  by-and-by  to  designate  him, — 
the  good  lady,  of  course,  did  not  hear  all  Mr.  Walpole  said,  and  was 
without  our  opportunity  of  reading  all  he  wrote, — was  content  with  the 
fanciful  explanation  that  "  Jupiter  had  jogged  the  earth  three  degrees 
nearer  to  the  sun."     Meanwhile  a  troubled  mob  averred  that  there 
had  appeared  in  the  heavens  "  a  bloody  cloud," — portentous  of  all 
kinds  of  dire  catastrophes. — It  was  probably  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
but  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  consider  it  something  more 
awfully  phenomenal. — Then,  early  in  the  year,  the  country  had  been 
shaken  by  a  storm  unprecedented  in  point  of  violence,  and  attended 
by  grave  calamities.     In  the  western  counties,  where  it  had  chiefly 
raged,  the  prolonged  tempest  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain  had  overwhelmed 
the  inhabitants  with  fear  and  consternation,  and  devastated  property 
to  an  alarming  extent.     In  the  world  of  politics,  the  peace  notwith- 
standing, a  feeling  of  uneasiness  was  manifest,  the   more   serious 
perhaps  because  of  its  vagueness  and  the  absence  of  any  palpable 
reason  for  it.     A  sort  of  undercurrent  of  alarm  touching  the  designs 
of  the  Pretender  was  discernible,  however :  although  the  rising  of  '45 
had  been  ruthlessly  quelled,  and  the  rebel  lords  had  duly  suffered  on 
Tower  Hill.     Gossips  rumoured  that  the  Young  Chevalier  had  even 
been  seen  in  London.  This  could  hardly  have  been  true,  though,  like  a 
good  many  other  falsehoods,  it  was  perhaps  only  anticipatory  of  fact — 
for  King  James's  grandson  was  certainly  to  be  present  in  town  a  little 
liter.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  agitating  causes, — or,  it  may  be,  in 
part,  because  of  them, — society  continued  to  whirl  in  a  desperate 
vortex  of  dissipation.     Gambling  had  become  an  all-dominant  mania. 
Gentlemen  of  fashion  went  hunting  even  with  dice  in  their  pockets, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  "a  check,"  or  the  hounds  not  finding,  they 
might  "  throw  a  main  "  by  the  covert  side,  to  while  away  the  time, 
and,  so  to  say,  keep  the  game  alive.    Nor  were  the  gentler  sex  less 
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absorbed  by  passion  for  play.  They  were  even  apt,  now  and  then, 
to  risk  upon  the  torn  of  a  card,  or  the  cast  of  the  die,  other  matters, 
that  should  have  been  infinitely  more  valued  by  them  than  their 
money :  as  Hogarth's  famous  picture,  "  The  Lady's  Last  Stake,"  with 
its  portrait  of  Miss  Salisbury,  afterwards  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  so  forcibly  testifies.  "  The  quality,"  male  and  female,  in 
ecstatic  swarms,  filled  ridottos  and  masquerades  at  which  the  wildest 
license  prevailed,  and  the  strangest  fashions  in  dress  and  undress 
found  favour.  It  had  almost  become  the  vogue  at  these  festal 
assemblies  to  reverse  ordinary  rules  of  attire — to  mask  the  face  and 
uncover  tho  rest  of  the  body.  Flesh-coloured  silk  was  in  great 
demand,  and  abandonment  of  drapery  was  general.  The  satiric 
journals  advertised  on  sale  or  hire,  "  naked  dresses  in  imitation  of 
the  skin."  In  short,  it  had  come  to  this :  in  order  to  rise  to  tho 
height  of  fashion,  it  was  only  necessary  to  sink  to  the  depths  of 
impropriety. 

No  wonder  Methodism  began  to  lift  up  its  voice,  denouncing  the 
iniquity  of  the  period,  while  various  prophets  foretold  the  coming  of 
much  solemn  trial  and  trouble  upon  the  land  by  reason  of  its 
iniquity.  But,  as  yet,  the  preachers  and  seers  had  wrought  little 
amendment.  The  quality  continued  their  desperate  course, — appa- 
rently little  distressed  at  their  situation, — shattered  somewhat  in 
regard  to  nervous  system,  but  scarcely  meditating  reform  of  a  plenary 
kind  as  to  mode  of  life. 

It  is  probable  that  the  change  in  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Dan- 
gerfield,  which  her  friends  had  been  so  careful  to  note,  was  attribut- 
able rather  to  the  general  influences  at  work  around  her,  taken  in 
combination,  than  to  any  one  of  these  considered  separately  and  dis- 
tinct from  its  fellow  signs  of  the  times.  And  the  fact  that  she  was 
not  the  woman  she  had  been,  although  admitted,  must  not  be  strained 
to  signify  too  much.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  however  "  shaken," 
or  even  "  broken,"  her  ladyship  still  held  her  own  in  the  realms  of 
fashion :  was  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  van  of  the  follies  and  dissipations 
of  her  time. 

ii. 

The  Dowager  Countess  was  holding  high  revel,  giving  a  grand 
"  rout "  at  her  town  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square.  The  night  was 
turned  into  day.  The  neighbourhood  was  all  a-glow  with  the  quiver- 
ing flames  of  links,  the  gleam  of  lanthorns,  the  mellow  light  of  oil- 
lamps.  A  splendid  crowd  was  gathering  thither,  choking  the  way. 
There  was  a  wonderful  tangle  of  vehicles  ;  the  hubbub  was  tremen- 
dous; tho  confusion  seemed  inextricable.  Coachmen  lashed  and 
swore ;  link-boys  yelled  shrilly ;  horses'  hoofs  clanged  and  clattered ; 
wheels  rumbled  and  grated  and  locked;  running  footmen,  bearing 
wax  flambeaux,   pushed   and   struggled  to   clear   a  path  for  their 
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masters ;  choir-porters  squabbled  and  fought.  From  afar  could  bo 
heard  the  thundering  over  the  boulder-paved  roadways  of  the  ap- 
proaching coaches,  rich  in  crusted  gilt  decorations  and  finely  coloured 
panels,  yet  swinging  and  rocking  so  terribly  on  their  course  that 
there  seemed  danger  every  moment  of  the  drivers  being  hurled  from 
the  fringed  and  tasselled  hammercloths,  and  of  the  occupants  within 
being  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  exceeding  violence  of  their  transit. 
Sedans,  in  long  lines,  were  to  be  seen  advancing  from  all  quarters, 
bounding  elastically  up  and  down*  as  they  came,  with  the  practised 
half-running,  half- walking  gait  of  their  porters,  and  centring  in  nn 
inconvenient  cluster  at  Lady  Danger  field's  door.  As  the  night  ad- 
vanced the  endless  stream  of  guests  seemed  to  strengthen  and  thicken 
more  and  more. 

There  had  been  a  grand  dinner  party  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon: the  fare  of  a  substantial  kind  enough, — somewhat  coarse, 
perhaps,  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  But  people  of  quality  were 
then  content  to  regale  themselves  with  beefsteaks,  rabbit  and  onions, 
collared  pig,  pickled  salmon,  venison  pasty,  apple  pie,  orange  butter 
and  Dutch  cheese,  washed  down  with  strong  ale,  punch,  and  usque- 
baugh :  the  feast  being  crowned  with  choicer  liquors,  such  as  tokay, 
champagne,  burgundy,  and  Florence  wine.  It  was  hardly  surprising 
that  upon  many  of  the  faces  of  the  Countess's  guests  there  was  per- 
ceptible a  roseate  flush  of  overfeeding,  that  rendered  rouge  quite  a 
superfluous  adornment.  Nevertheless,  fucus,  in  thick  coats,  had  been 
plastered  upon  the  cheeks  of  most  of  the  company  present. 

The  entrance-hall  and  staircase  were  lined  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  lighted  with  coloured  lamps.  It  was  quite  "  a  baby-Vauxhall," 
every  one  declared.  In  the  centre  of  the  vestibule  leading  to  the 
grand  withdra wing-room  stood  largo  alabaster  vases,  with  wax  can- 
dles burning  within, — "  a  mighty  pretty  effect/'  it  was  universally 
agreed.  The  spacious  saloons  were  hung  with  Indian  painted  taffeta ; 
stacks  of  valuable  china,  ranged  on  Japan  cabinets,  filled  the  corners 
of  the  rooms.  Central  chandeliers  of  bronze  and  cut-glass  were 
suspended  from  the  painted  ceilings,  and  convex  mirrors  on  the 
vails  reflected  and  multiplied  the  light  of  the  candles  in  the  sconces. 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  general  scheme  of  illumination  was  not 
of  a  very  ample  kind.  In  those  days,  gas,  and  argand,  and  sun- 
burners,  and  moderator  lamps,  and  other  corresponding  contrivances 
were  not ;  and  people  perforce  were  content,  even  on  the  grandest 
occasions,  with  a  dimness  and  gloom  that  would  now  be  deemed 
very  intolerable  indeed.  But  if  the  background  was  somewhat 
lustreless,  the  foreground  figures  were  sufficiently  splendid.  Sump- 
tnousness  of  apparel  was  the  vogue.  The  crow  rules  our  modern 
method  of  costume;  but  the  peacock  then  prevailed.  And  Lady 
Dangerfield's  guests  were  as  radiant  and  magnificent  as  whito  and 
scarlet  paint,  diamonds,  feathers,  lace,  gold  and  silver  embroidery, 
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velvets,  Bilks,  and  en  tins,  and  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  could  make 
them. 

il  Gracious  powers,  waa  there  ever  such  a  crush  !  "  exclaimed  one 
lady  of  quality  to  another.  "  My  new  silk  sack  has  been  nearly 
torn  from  my  shoulders,  and  my  lace  is  all  tatters.  These  dreadful 
hoops  I  M 

* '  They're  the  mode,  my  dear,  and  one  may  as  well  be  in  one's 
coffin  as  out  of  the  fashion.  We're  all  like  blown  bladders  to-dar ; 
next  mouth  I  don't  doubt  we  shall  ail  be  stalking  about  as  thin  as 
thread  papers/* 

For  the  moment  square  or  oblong  hoops  were  the  only  wear,  and 
the  caricaturists  of  the  period,- — who  had  their  hands  very  full  of 
subjects, — ventured  to  compare  the  ladies  who  followed  the  fashion 
to  donkeys  bearing  panniers.  Indeed,  the  wicker  protuberances 
which  women  then  wore  on  either  side  were  of  amazing  size,  and 
fully  deserved  the  scons  and  censures  of  the  satirists.  The  men  also 
delighted  in  amplitude  of  dress,  and  the  skirts  of  their  coats  were 
lined  with  buckram  or  stiffened  with  whalebone,  so  as  to  project  from 
the  figure  in  graceless  lines  enough.  By  way  of  curious  contrast  to 
this  fashion,  very  small  wigs,  fitting  closely  to  the  head,  were  tht) 
mode,  and  the  ladies1  caps  were  of  flat  form,  and  extremely  diminu- 
tive size*     Tho  fashionable  hair-powder  was  of  a  bluish-grey  colour, 

"  ItTs  a  mercy  I'm  here  alive,"  quoth  Lady  Betty  Laxford,  laughing 
and  panting*  She  was  a  florid,  exuberant  beauty  of  the  Bacchante 
type,  lavish  in  display  of  neck.  "  My  louts  of  chairmen  turned  me 
topsy-turvy,  and  I  ■  saw  London,"  as  the  children  say  when  you 
hold  them  head  downwards.  I  thought  I  should  never  come  right 
again,  I  was  so  bundled  up  in  my  coats,  and  frightened  out  of  my 
senses  with  the  crash  of  broken  glass.  People  couldn't  even  see 
how  I  was  blushing,  and  I  hardly  know  now  whether  I'm  on  my 
head  or  my  heels.  I  really  thought  the  end  of  tho  world  was  come. 
The  oddest  feeling,  my  dear  I  I  screamed  and  laughed  and  cried  and 
fainted,  all  at  once.  That  is,  I  should  have  fainted,  only  I  felt  I 
was  in  a  frightful  pickle,  and  I  didn't  know  who  might  be  looking  at 
me.  It's  no  good  fainting  when  you're  hoops  are  over  your  head, 
you  know,  I  boxed  one  rude  fellow's  ears  for  laughing,  and  then  I 
gained  the  door,  with  the  Joss  of  my  fan  and  half  my  ribbons* 
Where's  the  dear  Countess  ?  What  a  world  of  company  I  And 
where  are  the  card- tables  ?  What  would  I  give  for  a  glass  of  negus, 
or  a  tasto  of  ratiJia !  ** 

Her  ladyship  gathered  together  her  tumbled  train  of  rose -coloured 
paduasoy,  embroidered  with  festoons  of  vino- leaves  and  corn- flowers* 
and  pushed  her  way  through  the  thronged  rooms. 

M  'Odslife  I  what  a  crowd,1'  she  cried.  "  I  shall  be  stripped  of  my 
clothes,  and  go  home  like  a  naked  creature,  I'm  sure  I  eh  oil.  Plaguu 
on  the  men,  how  they  keep  pegging  down  one's  sack  with  their  tigly 
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heels !  I'd  better  have  come  dressed  like  Mother  Eve  at  first.  Harry 
Brabazon,  you  good  soul,  give  me  an  arm  and  take  me  to  a  safe 
eorner." 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  ladyship  at  the  door,  and  the 
pain  of  being  unable  to  render  any  assistance.  I  was  so  hemmed  in 
by  the  crowd.     I  trust  your  ladyship  was  not  hurt  ?  " 

"  Is  my  ladyship  a  pancake,  that  I'm  to  be  turned  over  like  that 
and  not  hurt,  sir  ?  You  were  looking  on,  were  you  ?  You're  a 
wretch  to  tell  me  of  it !  You  couldn't  help  me  for  grinning,  I'll  be 
bound.  And  you're  laughing  at  me  now  in  your  sleeve,  you  know 
you  are.  As  I'm  a  person,  I  shall  never  give  over  blushing  for  this 
night's  mishap  ! " 

The  gentleman  addressed  as  Harry  Brabazon  wore  the  uniform, — 
scarlet,  with  blue  facings  corded  with  gold, — of  a  captain  in  the 
King's  Guards.  He  carried  under  his  arm  a  large  military  cocked 
hat  called  a  Eevenhuller,  edged  with  gold  lace,  and  decorated  with 
the  black  Hanoverian  cockade.  He  was  of  elegant  figure  and  bear- 
ing, with  a  handsome  face, — "  a  black  man,"  as  complexions  were 
then  accounted,  the  meaning  being,  not  that  he  was  a  negro,  but  that 
his  skin  was  of  a  dark  hue, — a  trifle  worn,  perhaps,  by  late  hours 
and  loose  living :  for  he  followed  the  reckless  fashions  of  his  time. 
A  younger  son,  related  to  the  family  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Dangerfield,  he  was  said  to  have  in  great  part  exhausted  his  small 
patrimony  at  the  hazard-table.  At  the  same  time  he'  was  reputed  to 
be  a  gallant  officer,  and  to  have  served  with  distinction  under  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  other  commanders. 

"  I  won't  detain  you  longer,  Captain,"  Lady  Betty  said  presently. 
"I'm  better  now.  I've  got  my  breath  again, — almost.  And  I  know 
you're  mad  to  be  off  dancing  with  that  pretty  Bab  Dangerfield." 

"  Can  Lady  Betty  imagine " 

44  Yes.  Lady  Betty  knows  all  about  it.  I've  been  turned  up  like 
an  hour-glass,  but  .things  are  shaking  gradually  into  their  right  places 
again,  and  I'm  not  so  giddy  as  you  think  me,  perhaps.  You're  play- 
ing a  dangerous  game,  Captain  Brabazon.  You  think  you  can  carry 
off  Bab  from  under  the  very  eyes  of  that  she-dragon  of  an  old 
countess.  You'll  find  it  none  so  easy,  let  me  tell  you.  I  wouldn't 
mind  helping  you  if  I  could,  and  if  I  dared.  Bless  the  man,  how 
his  great  black  eyes  gleam  at  me!  Only  gratitude,  I  suppose,  though 
it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  love.  Let  go  my  hand,  Harry.  She's 
too  good  for  you,  sir.  You've  modesty  enough  to  know  that,  I  sup- 
pose, if  you've  any  modesty  at  all.  I  don't  believe  men  even  know 
what  the  word  means.  We're  all  too  good  for  you,  that's  the  fact. 
And  Bab's  the  sweetest,  dearest,  little  body  living.  To  think  of  her 
being  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  great  swaggering  captain 
of  the  guards  !  Much  worse  couldn't  happen  to  her  if  the  town  were 
to  be  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Pretender  and  the  French.    There, 
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go !  I'll  find  my  way  to  the  card-Yoom  by  myself.  One  last  word,— 
'Ware  the  Countess  ! " 

"  She  hates  me,  I  know." 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  Ain't  you  her  relation  ?  Do  you  expect 
her  to  love  you  ?  Do  you  think  you're  the  sort  of  creature  to  be 
loved  by  her, — or  by  any  one  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Lady  Betty ;  a  man  can  but  try  his  luck, 
you  see." 

"Luck,  indeed !     Do  you  think  love's  a  mere  gambling  matter?" 

"  Well, — one  stakes  one's  heart,  you  know.  Can  one  venture 
more  ?  I  would  if  I  could, — if  I'd  anything  more  or  better  to 
venture." 

"  Your  heart !  Are  you  sure  you've  got  such  a  thing  about  you? 
A  mere  lump  of  pumice-stone,  that  can  feel  nothing  and  hold 
nothing.     And  you  think  yourself  worthy  of  Bab  Dangerfield ! " 

"  I  never  said  that,  Lady  Betty.  One  may  love,  I  suppose,  and 
yet  be  very  unworthy  to  possess  that  one  loves.  My  hopes  have 
hardly  dared  to  mount  so  high  yet.  I  dare  say  I'm  all  you  say  I 
am,  Lady  Betty.  Yet  if  I  can  win  my  cousin  Bab,  be  sure  I  will. 
For  deserving  her,  that's  quite  another  matter.  But  I'm  fond  of  my 
own  way, — and  I've  a  knack  of  getting  it,  at  odd  times  ;  and  I've  a 
pretty  stout  arm " 

"None  of  your  desperado  airs  with  me,  sir.  You  can  break  a 
lamp,  bully  a  constable,  or  bam  a  justice  with  any  blood  in  the 
liberties  of  Westminster,  I  don't  doubt.  But  do  you  think  you  can 
clear  a  path  to  a  woman's  heart  by  means  of  ever  so  stout  an  arm  ? 
Is  a  girl  of  spirit  to  yield  to  mere  brute  force  ?  Do  you  take  Bab 
for  one  of  those  wretched  Scotch  folks  you  cut  the  throats  of  after 
Culloden  ?  Don't  scowl  so,  Harry.  You  don't  know  how  it  tempts 
one  to  tease  you.  I  like  you, — there.  Can  I  say  anything  prettier 
than  that  ?  And, — I'll  get  the  old  Countess  down  to  cards  presently. 
Will  that  do  ?  I  really  believe  I'm  an  angel  by  rights, — only  some- 
how my  wings  got  shaken  off  when  my  chair  upset,  and  left  me 
mortal  after  all." 


Youthful  little  Lady  Barbara  Dangerfield,  in  her  white  damask 
gown,  a  blush-rose  in  her  tucker,  and  a  black  velvet  ribbon  secured 
by  a  diamond  buckle  round  her  pearly,  slender  neck,  certainly  looked 
a  very  pretty,  dainty  creature  indeed.  Mr.  Reynolds  would  have 
taken  real  delight  in  limning  her  ladyship's  sweet  face,  and  would 
have  done  as  much  in  his  very  best  manner  at  the  moderate  charge  of 
some  twelve  guineas  or  so ;  for,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
England's  greatest  painter  was  little  known  or  prized  by  the  London 
world  of  fashion.  Lady  Barbara  had  large,  steady,  deep  blue  eyes, 
coral-red  lips  of  most  perfect  form,  and  a  pleasant,   unconscious 
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sauciness  about  the  trim  outline  of  her  nose  and  chin.  Her  auburn 
hair  fell  in  profuse  coils  upon  her  satin  shoulders,  though  its  golden- 
russet  glories  of  hue  were  cruelly  masked  by  the  pomatum  and 
powder  with  which  it  was  caked.  Her  tightly- laced,  unyielding, 
cylindrical  corset  hindered  somewhat  the  free  movement  of  her  lithe 
figure,  cramping  too  its  undulating  graces  of  contour.  Yet  youth  and 
beauty  and  natural  charm  fought  a  good  fight  against  the  restrictions 
and  compulsions  of  fashion  in  attire,  and,  upon  the  whole,  held  their 
own  very  thoroughly.  Her  animation  fairly  kindled  by  the  excite- 
ment of  her  first  ball,  her  glances  lit  up  and  her  cheeks  flushed  by  the 
witcheries  of  the  music  and  the  dance,  she  was,  if  not  the  most 
striking  or  commanding,  without  doubt  the  prettiest  woman  beneath 
her  grandmamma's  roof  on  the  night  of  the  grand  rout. 

44  I'm  not  to  dance  with  you,  Harry.  I'm  not  to  speak  to  you," 
said  Lady  Barbara,  with  a  frightened  look,  as  Captain  Brabazon 
approached  her. 

"I  know  I'm  a  dreadful  ogre,"  said  the  Captain.  *4  Yet  you  don't 
think  so  very  ill  of  me,  do  you,  Bab  ?  " 

44  Indeed  not, — but  my  grandmother " 

44  My  great  aunt  hates  me  like  the, — well,  like  poison.  I  don't 
suppose  she  does  hate  the  other  person  I  was  going  to  mention  so 
very  much  after  all.     Yet  I  must  speak  to  thee,  Bab." 

44  Indeed  Harry " 

44  The  Countess  has  only  forbidden  your  speaking  to  me.  She 
can't  help  my  speaking  to  you,  can  she  ?  You  need  not  answer,  you 
know,  Bab,  unless  you  like  ;  and  then  you  can  do  it  with  your  eyes. 
That  won't  be  disobeying  orders,  will  it,  Bab  ?  You're  not  forbidden 
to  look  at  me,  are  you  ?  And  your  looks  say  more  than  the  tongues 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  room  put  together,  to  my  thinking, 
and  talk  a  prettier  language, — not  that  that's  saying  so  much  after  all." 

44  You  know,  Harry,  that  it  is  not  my  wish  that  we  should  be  other 
than  friends." 

44  We  are  friends,  Bab,  and  we  will  be  friends, — that  at  least, 
though  all  the  grandmothers  in  the  world  say  us  nay.  How  pretty 
you  look,  my  child,  to  night !  Quite  good  to  eat,  I  protest.  But  that 
is  an  ogre's  speech."  And  the  Captain  laughs,  showing  his  white 
teeth,  and  looking  a  very  happy,  and  fond  and  good-natured  sort  of 
ogre. 

44  You'll  dance  a  minuet  with  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

44 1  should  like  to,"  says  Bab  simply,  44  but  I  dare  not." 

44  Presently,  I  mean.  When  her  ladyship's  at  cards.  She'll  forget 
everything,  even  you,  Bab,  when  she's  fairly  snared  by  the  red  and 
black  pips.  May  she.  hold  every  king  in  the  pack  I  She's  never 
tired  of  playing  while  the  luck's  on  her  side.  But  that's  a  common 
case." 

"I  shall  be  seen  talking  to  you, — and  how  I  shall  be  scolded  l" 
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Bab's  childish  air  of  distress,  as  she  glanced  timorously  about  her, 
was  very  charming. 

"  Step  into  the  balcony, — there's  no  one  looking." 

They  entered  a  sort  of  artificial  bower,  veiled  with  gauze  curtains, 
and  lined  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  dimly  lit  with  small  lamps  in 
coloured  glasses. 

"  The  ball-room  was  terribly  hot,"  said  Bab  presently,  reconciling 
herself  to  what  she  knew  would  be  judged  as  highly  improper  and 
disobedient  by  the  Dowager  Countess.  "  I  vow  it's  quite  cool  and 
pleasant  here.   What's  that  ?  Lightning  ?  "   She  gave  a  little  scream. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Bab.  It  won't  hurt  you.  What  could  hurt 
you  ?     Sweet,  good  little  soul  that  you  are." 

"  Will  there  be  a  storm,  do  you  think,  Harry  ?" 

"  Very  likely.     It's  been  strangely  hot  and  heavy  all  day  long." 

"  I'm  a  dreadful  coward  when  there's  a  storm, — especially  when 
I'm  alone." 

"  Then  I  promise  you  I  won't  leave  your  side  for  a  single  moment 
until  it's  all  over."  The  Captain  spoke  with  the  air  of  being  perfectly 
unselfish  in  the  matter. 

"  How  kind  you  are  to  me,  cousin." 

"  I  can't  be  kind  enough,  Bab ;  that's  my  great  grievance.  I 
can't  show  you,  and  I  can't  tell  you,  how  dear  you  are  to  me, — how 
much  I  love  thee." 

"  Hush,  Harry.  I  mustn't  listen  to  you.  You  shouldn't  say  such 
things  to  me." 

"  Why  not,  Bab  ?  Because  you "  The  Captain's  voice  faltered, 

and  he  stopped. 

"  No,"  says  Lady  Barbara  innocently ;  "  because  my  grand- 
mother  " 

"  Bless  you,  Bab."  And  the  officer  kissed  his  young  relative.  As 
he  had  previously  stated  there  was  no  one  looking. 

"  Was  that  what  you  had  to  say  to  me?"  inquires  Bab,  with  shy 
roguishness. 

"  I  had  a  world  of  things  to  say  to  you,  Bab.  It's  putting  them 
very  shortly  when  I  say  '  I  love  thee.'  Yet  that's  the  sum  of  them 
perhaps,  when  they  come  to  be  added  up.  I  love  thee,  Bab.  And 
you  ?  I  feel  very  obstinate.  I've  a  great  mind  to  say  you  shall  love 
me  whether  you  will  or  not.     But  that  would  be  rude,  perhaps." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  will  of  my  own  left  me, — 
just  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  please,  Harry.  It  won't  make  so  very 
much  difference,  after  all,  perhaps."  And  she  let  her  hand  slide  into 
his.    Presently  she  started.     "  Was  that  thunder  ?  " 

The  balcony  looked  on  to  St.  James's  Square.  Above  the  glow  of 
the  many  links  and  lanthorns  could  be  seen  a  sulphurous  and  lurid 
sky,  and  over  the  hubbub  and  jangling  of  the  horses  and  carriage! 
and  their  attendants,  could  be  heard  the  sullen  roar  of  thunder* 
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"  The  storm's  coming  on.  Fear  nothing,  Bab.  Here's  my  amulet 
against  danger."  Captain  Brabazon  took  from  his  breast  a  crumpled 
little  coil  of  ribbon  and  finery. 

"My  pompon!"  She  uttered  a  little  scream.  "The  one  the 
robber  stole ! " 

"  I  had  thought  of  restoring  it,  but,  upon  reflection,  I  mean  to  keep 
it.    May  I?" 

"But  how  did  it  come  into  your  hands,  Harry  ?" 

"  You  didn't  recognise  the  Piccadilly  highwayman,  then  ?  " 

"  What ! — you  were  the  highwayman  ?  " 

"  To  think  that  a  crape  vizard  and  a  horse-pistol  should  make  such 
a  difference !  You  didn't  know  me,  Bab  ?  I  tiad  grown  to  be  such 
a  giant  in  size,  and  my  aspect  had  turned  so  suddenly  ferocious  ? 
It  was  the  magic  of  your  fears  that  had  changed  me ;  for  all  I  looked 
so  dreadful,  I  was  still  but  Harry  Brabazon, — your  fond,  foolish 
cousin  masquerading  as  a  knight  of  the  road.  How  frightened  you 
were ;  I  felt  sorry  then,  for  indeed  I  love  thee  too  dearly  to  harm  a 
hair  of.  thy  head,  or  cause  thee  a  moment's  pang.  And  yet  how 
pretty  you  looked  when  you  fainted !  I  longed  to  wake  thee  back  to 
life  again  by  my  kisses.  A  mad  prank,  wasn't  it  ?  But  I  was  mad 
that  day.  You'd  been  so  harsh  with  me  at  Lady  Careless's  over- 
night, that  I  had  thought' to  drown  my  cares  in  Burgundy,  and  faith 
I  think  I  fairly  drowned  my  senses  too.  Yet  'twas  your  fault,  Bab, 
when  all's  said.     See  what  comes  of  being  cruel." 

"  Indeed,  cousin,  I  meant  not  to  be  cruel.  But  I  was  so  wretched. 
I  had  been  so  scolded, — I  felt  so  weak  I  couldn't  pluck  up  spirit  to  be 
wilful." 

"You  obeyed  the  Countess's  orders  implicitly  I  know.  You'd 
scarcely  give  me  a  word  or  a  look,  much  less  the  flower  I  asked  you 
for,  that  you  wore  in  your  bosom.  You  let  it  fade,  and  threw  it 
away,  rather  than  give  it  to  me.  So  I  was  bent  on  vengeance.  I 
took  the  pompon,  and  I've  worn  it  here  ever  since." 

"Oh,  Harry,  how  can  you  be  so  desperate  and  wicked  ?" 

"  Nay,  Bab,  have  you  stolen  nothing  ?  What  say  you  to  my  ease 
and  quiet?  Where  is  the  little  thief  that  has  niched  my  heart 
from  my  very  breast  ?  I  could  have  borne  with  fewer  sighs  and  less 
uneasiness  the  loss  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  world.  Was  Love  the 
bandit?  Nay,  the  rogue  professes  to  be  blindfold,  and  so  wears 
something  of  a  highwayman's  mask  over  his  face.  Or  was  Bab  the 
depredator  ?  Or  are  Bab  and  Love  all  one  ?  'Ods  life,  I  think  so. 
I'm  not  worthy  of  thee,  pretty  one.  I  know  it.  I'm  but  a  poor 
soldier, — poorer  in  that  I've  led  something  of  a  fool's  life  hitherto. 
Bat  then  I  had  not  the  motive  for  wise  conduct,  my  love  for  thee 
now  gives  me,  Bab.  You  shall  make  me  wise  and  good  henceforth, 
my  cousin ;  for  indeed,  who  could  linger  near  thee  but  for  a  moment 
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and  not  be  bettered  by  tbe  parity  and  sweetness  that  spring  from 
thee  as  the  perfume  from  a  flower." 

"  Dear  Harry,  I  love  thee ;  and,  so  far  as  I  may " 

" 1  know,  I  know, — the  Countess  is  oar  stumbling-block.  Bat 
never  fear,  I'll  make  thee  mine,  heaven  willing,  in  spite  of  her.  She 
is  bat  mortal,  after  all.  I  frightened  her  rarely  t'other  day  with  my 
horse-pistol.  I  could  scarce  hold  it  steady  for  laughing.  But  I 
owed  her  something  for  her  bad  treatment  of  me,— of  both  of  us, — 
for  the  tales  she's  told  you  of  me.  She  was  never  so  scared  in  her 
life.  Not  but  she's  brave  enough.  She'd  have  shot  or  stabbed  me 
if  she'd  had  a  weapon  handy.  How  she  growled  and  ground  her 
teeth  and  swore  under  her  breath !  Yet  she  shivered,  too,  and  turned 
pale,  in  spite  of  her  paint.     I  punished  her,  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  She'll  never  forgive  you,  Harry." 

"  Then  I  must  e'en  make  shift  to  do  without  her  ladyship's  for- 
giveness." 

There  came  another  peal  of  thunder.  Lady  Bab  screamed, — not 
only  because  of  the  thunder,  however.  There  was  another,  and,  for  the 
moment,  even  a  more  potent  reason  for  terror.  The  Dowager  Countess 
stood  beside  the  young  couple  in  the  balcony,  with  so  sinister  and 
malevolent  an  expression  upon  her  wrinkled,  rouged  visage  that  she 
seemed  to  be  quite  the  kind  of  personage  whose  appearance  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  attended  by  thunder  and  lightning  and 
other  appropriate  and  redoubtable  accompaniments. 

"What  do  you  here,  child?"  she  demanded,  in  angry,  grating 
tones,  scanning  her  grand-daughter  with  fierce  eyes.  "Go  to  the 
ball-room  instantly.  My  Lord  Bellasis  has  been  seeking  you  every- 
where.    He  would  honour  you  with  his  hand  in  a  minuet.     Go ! " 

Lady  Barbara  fled  like  a  scared  hare.  She  dared  not  even  turn  to 
bestow  a  parting  glance  upon  her  lover. 

rv. 

"You  here?"  The  Dowager  Countess  turned  wrathfully  upon 
Captain  Brabazon. 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  ladyship's  card." 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  gaol." 

"In  gaol?"  repeated  the  Captain,  with  surprise  in  his  voice. 

"Oh,  I  only  mean  for  debt.  No  doubt  you've  been  cunning 
enough  to  keep  clear  of  graver  offences — as  yet.  For  all  you  know 
the  hemp  may  be  grown  and  spun  for  your  proper  neckcloth,  never- 
theless. You'd  have  worn  it  long  since,  if  deserving  had  anything  to 
do  with  it." 

"  I  know  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortuno  to  win  your  lady- 
ship's favourable  opinion." 

"  You  know  that  you're  a  villain  ! " 

"  I  have  never  learned  to  set  great  store  upon  myself,  madam.    For 
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hard  words  I  care  little, — nor,  for  that  matter,  for  hard  blows  either. 
Your  ladyship  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  style  me  villain,  if  it  so 
please  you, — or,  indeed,  to  bestow  upon  me  any  other  opprobrious 
and  insulting  epithet.  I  promise  to  be  not  greatly  stirred  in  any 
case.  I  hold  myself  to  be  simply  a  soldier,  who  has  fought  and  bled, 
— I  would  say  it  with  all  modesty, — for  his  king  and  country.  As 
to  my  honour,  I  maintain  it  to  be  unblemished,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
meet  the  man  who  presumes  to  have  a  contrary  opinion." 

"Are  you  not  a  gambler?  Do  you  not. haunt  that  pit  of  destruc- 
tion, White's  ?  " 

11  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  I  have  played ;  I  own  it.  I 
have  lost,  and  paid  my  losses.  Who  dares  say  otherwise  ?  I  did 
wrong,  it  may  be, — nay,  I  will  avow  it.  Still,  I  have  but  followed 
the  mode.  Why  should  I,  then,  be  singled  out  for  blame  from  among 
all  the  Countess  of  Dangerfield's  guests?" 

"  Profligate  !  do  you  know  whither  you  are  hurrying  ?  " 

"  I  see  your  ladyship  has  taken  up  with  the  Methodist's  vocation." 
The  Captain  laughed  bluntly.  "  I  don't  doubt  your  ladyship  will 
become  the  conventicle  purely.  When  may  we  expect,  dare  I  ask, 
that  diamond  necklace  to  be  changed  for  the  preacher's  bands  ?" 

"  Scoffer ! " 

"  Yet  I  think  I  have  seen  your  ladyship  handle  the  cards  deftly 
enough.  At  odd  times,  too,  I  fancy  your  ladyship  has  even  bran- 
dished the  dice-box,  and  thrown  a  main  with  the  best, — I  should  say 
the  worst  of  us.  Faith,  now  I  remember,  it  was  my  grand- aunt; 
the  Countess  of  Danger  fie  Id,  who,  when  I  was  a  child,  first  taught 
me  to  know  one  card  from  another.  My  first  game  of  cribbage  was 
played  in  your  ladyship's  lap.  I  wasn't  tall  enough  to  reach  to  the 
table." 

With  an  angry  movement  of  her  head,  the  Countess  seemed  to 
toss  the  topic  away  from  her^ 

"I  know  what  you  would  do,  sirrah.  You  would  repair  your 
shattered  state  with  my  grandchild's  fortune." 

"  It's  a pardon  me  I "      The  Captain  checked  himself  in  an 

uigry  outburst.  "Your  ladyship  is  mistaken.  You  do  me  grave 
injustice.  If  your  ladyship  has  any  friend  wearing  a  sword,  and 
willing  to  repeat  such  a  charge  against  me,  I  shall  know  better  how 
to  deal  with  him.  I  shall  reply  to  him  with  less  forbearance  than  I 
*m  bound  to  exhibit  towards  your  ladyship,  I  warrant  you." 

"  How,  sirrah  ?  Do  you  not  persist  in  following  the  child  like  her 
shadow?  Have  you  not  persecuted  her  with  your  odious  atten- 
tions?" 

"I love  my  cousin,  madam;  I  own  it  frankly.  Why  should  I  not 
love  her  ?  Who  will  hinder  me  ?  How,  indeed,  can  I  help  loving 
her  ?  For  her  fortune,  it  is  nothing  to  me.  I  ask  not  for  it.  I 
want  it  not, — nay,  it  is  hateful  to  me  rather,  in  that  it  seems  in  some 
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sort  to  bar  my  way  to  winning  her, — and  that,  to  the  evil  thinking, 
it  taints  with  a  suspicion  of  self-seeking  a  passion,  heaven  knows,  to 
be  absolutely  pure  and  truthful." 

The  Countess  laughed  acridly.  "  Spare  your  playhouse  speeches, 
sir,"  she  said.  "  Such  tinsel  blandishments  may  beguile  milkmaids 
and  silly  chits  of  seventeen ;  but,  indeed,  I  know  their  trumpery 
nature  too  well.  I'm  an  old  woman,  and  I've  been  behind  the  scenes 
too  often.  Lady  Barbara  is  not  for  you,  nor  for  such  as  you.  I 
forbid  your  speaking  to  her  again." 

"lam  her  kinsman,  madam." 

"  Fiddlestick  !  While  she  is  under  my  roof  you  shall  not  approach 
her.     You  her  suitor,  her  husband !     It  shall  not  be,  I  say." 

"  Pardon  me.  I  say  it  shall."  The  Captain  bowed  with  an  air  of 
severe  politeness.  The  Dowager  Countess  drew  herself  up,  and 
addressed  him  with  much  majesty. 

"  Captain  Brabazon, — nephew,  if  you  prefer  it, — for  I  will  suppose 
you  to  be  my  nephew, — your  mother  always  said  you  were,  and  more, 
persuaded  your  father  to  believe  as  much, — some  men  are  so 
credulous ! — you'll  not  darken  my  door  again.  I'll  have  your  Mack 
face  no  more  in  my  house.  It  was  through  a  blunder  of  my  groom 
of  the  chambers  that  you  received  a  card  for  this  night.  The 
blockhead  shall  be  dismissed  for  his  stupidity.  And  harkee,  sir; 
we're  strangers  henceforth,  remember.  My  grand- daughter  is  not  for 
you, — nor  her  money,  nor  is  mine, — not  even  to  the  fee-simple  of  a 
rope  and  a  shilling.  So  abandon,  pray,  all  foolish  expectations  in 
that  regard.  Don't  dare  to  send  to  me,  sir,  for  aid,  in  whatever 
straits  you  may  be  in, — unless,  indeed,  you're  condemned  to  ride 
backward  up  Holborn  Hill.  In  such  case  I  should  like  to  secure  a 
window  with  a  good  view  of  Tyburn  tree.  Good  night.  My 
servants  shall  show  you  the  way  out,  and  quickly  too,  if  you  have 
difficulty  in  finding  the  door." 

The  look  of  the  Dowager  Countess  was  particularly  venomous  as 
she  delivered  herself  of  this  bitter  speech.  The  Captain  replied  with 
considerable  calmness ; — 

"If  I  should  be  the  first  Brabazon  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Ketch,  madam,  I  shall  not,  possibly,  be  the  first  of  the  family  who 
has  merited  helping  from  the  world  by  that  unpleasant  functionary. 
For  my  mother,— of  whom  your  ladyship  has  spoken  with  so  tender 
a  grace, — I  am  happy  to  think  that  she  is  now  where  she  is  littk 
likely  to  be  hurt  by  your  taunts,  or  incommoded  by  your  presence. 
I  refer  to  heaven,  madam.  Your  ladyship  needs  to  be  informed, 
perhaps,  that  there  is  such  a  place.  For  my  own  doom,  whatever 
it  may  be, — the  three-legged  tree  at  Tyburn,  if  your  ladyship  will 
have  it  so, — I  don't  doubt  that  fortitude  will  be  duly  given  me  to 
endure  it  as  a  man  should.  May  your  ladyship  be  not  less  prepared 
when  your  own  time  arrives." 
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"What  do  you  mean,  sirrah !  how  dare  you ?"  the  Countess  hegan 
in  a  quavering  angry  voice. 

"I  mean  good-night  and  good-bye.  I  will  not  further  trespass 
upon  your  ladyship's  hospitality.  The  sight  of  my  black  face  shall 
no  longer  disturb  your  ladyship's  vision.  Only  this  I  would  say ; — 
I  love  my  cousin  Barbara,  and  I  mean  to  win  her.  I  am  your  lady- 
ship's most  obedient  humble  servant." 

For  some  minutes  the  countess  stood  leaning  against  the  balcony, 
as  though  musing  in  an  abstracted  way  over  the  words  that  had 
been  addressed  to  her.  Presently  she  was  startled  by  the  flashing 
of  the  lightning ;  with  a  shiver,  she  pinched  her  hoop  beneath  her 
elbows,  and  hurriedly  re-entered  the  ball-room. 

The  Captain,  with  a  flushed  face  and  a  somewhat  fiery  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  had  bowed  low,  and  quitted  her.  But  he  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  house  immediately.  He  lingered  for  some  time  on  the 
staircase  and  in  the  vestibule,  in  the  hope  of  a  parting  word  with 
Lady  Barbara,  or  even  of  one  more  glimpse  of  his  charming  cousin. 
In  this  respect  he  was  not  destined  to  be  gratified.  He  encountered 
the  young  lady  no  more  on  that  evening.  As  he  turned  from  St. 
James's  Square,  he  found  the  storm  without  approaching  its  height. 
The  heat  was  intense.  The  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thunder  rolled 
and  crackled  overhead  with  amazing  violence. 

M I  bet  you  it  isn't  thunder ;  I'll  give  you  odds,"  said  a  languid 
toxeomb  in  a  suit  of  blue  and  silver,  lounging  on  the  staircase.  "  I'll 
bet  you  it's  the  powder-mills  at  Hounslow  exploding.  Powder-mills 
always  exploding  at  Hounalow.  Or  I'll  take  you,  if  you  like.  Will 
any  one  bet?" 

"For  shame,"  exclaimed  an  alarmed  gentleman  in  clerical  garb, 
hurrying  from  the  rout ;  "  gambling  at  such  a  moment  1  I  do  believe 
there  are  men,  who,  if  they  were  to  hear  the  last  trump,  would  give 
odds  that  it  was  only  the  bugle-call  of  the  Life  Guards.  What  times 
we  live  in  f     No  wonder  the  heavens  roar ! " 

There  came  a  prolonged  and  deafening  peal  of  thunder. 

"No,  I  won't  bet.  It  can't  be  powder-mills.  Or  they  must  be 
nearer  town  than  Hounslow."  And  the  gentleman  in  blue  and  silver 
paled  somewhat,  and  tapped  his  jewelled  snuff-box  with  trembling 
fingers. 

The  lightning  without  was  now  so  incessant  and  so  intensely  vivid, 
that  the  candles  in  the  ball-room  seemed  to  burn  but  dully  and 
dimly;  their  flames  flickered  and  smoked;  a  hazy  dun  red  hue 
pervaded  the  chamber,  by  contrast  with  the  blue-white  sheet  of  fire 
that  was  blazing  in  the  sky.  Another  roar  of  thunder,  and  a  panic 
seized  the  Countess's  guests.  They  felt,  or  thought  they  felt,  the 
house  over  their  heads  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  window-panes 
fettled  and  were  shivered  to  pieces ;  the  curtains  swayed,  and  bellied 
out  like  the  canvas  of  a  ship  in  full  sail ;  doors  banged  violently,  and 
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in  all  parts  of  the  house  hells  were  set  ringing ;  the  ground  rocked 
and  trembled ;  the  chandeliers  swung  from  the  ceilings  to  and  fro 
like  pendulums;  a  large  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece  suddenly 
cracked  all  over,  with  a  noise  like  the  explosion  of  a  musket ;  the 
stores  of  precious  china  ornaments  were  flung  from  their  shelves,  and 
shattered  on  the  floor.  Hysterical  screams  of  terror  were  heard; 
there  was  wild  hurrying  hither  and  thither ;  women  swooned,  and 
men  swore ;  a  few  fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer.  The  musicians 
abandoned  their  instruments,  and  rushed  from  the  room.  Then  arose 
on  the  part  of  all  present  a  frantic  desire  to  quit  the  scene  of  festivity 
as  soon  as  might  be.  A  surging,  frightened,  shrieking  crowd,  choked 
the  passages  and  staircases,  and  streamed  into  the  open  street 
Torrents  of  rain  were  falling,  and  still  overhead  the  lightning,  in  great 
pulsations,  was  stirring  and  sundering  the  skies,  and  the  thunder 
sounding  and  reverberating  on  all  sides  with  frightful  violence. .  Bat 
no  matter  for  soaked  finery,  mired  velvets,  and  draggled  silks.  It 
was  held  best  and  safest  to  be  out  of  doors.  The  splendid  mansion 
of  the  Dowager  Countess  was  declared  doomed.  An  agonised  con- 
sternation blanched  every  face.  One  cry  was  on  every  lip : — "  The 
Earthquake  ! " 

The  card-tables  were  overturned  by  the  awe-stricken  players, 
in  their  precipitate  anxiety  to  abandon  their  game,  and  make 
good  their  escape.  Cards  and  counters,  money  and  candles, 
strewed  the  carpets.  The  world  of  fashion  had  never  known  such 
a  night  of  horror.  Society  was  shaken  to  its  very  centre.  The 
quality  seemed  smitten  with  frenzy  and  paralysis,  at  one  blow. 

People  were  heard  declaring  that  one  particular  flash  of  lightning 
had  turned  all  the  clubs  and  spades  in  the  pack,  bright  red ;  and  all 
the  hearts  and  diamonds  deep  black.  This  was  at  the  pharo-table. 
"  Thank  heaven,  I  never  play  pharo,  but  always  brag  or  cribbage," 
gasped  a  lady  of  quality ;  "  so  the  storm  was  not  pointed  at  me.  But 
I  don't  think  I'll  ever  touch  a  card  again.  Ah ! "  Screaming,  she 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  to  shut  out  the  blinding  glare  of 
the  lightning,  as  she  tottered  to  the  door. 

The  Dowager  Countess  lay  stretched  on  the  floor  of  her  grand  with- 
drawing room.  She  had  swooned.  Lady  Barbara,  trembling  terribly, 
bent  over  her,  bathing  her  temples  with  vinegar. 

Every  now  and  then,  with  twitching  face,  and  glassy  eyes,  and 
chattering  teeth,  the  Countess  moaned,  "The  earthquake!  The 
second  shock !  Beware  of  the  third ! "  Over  and  over  again.  "  The 
earthquake  1  The  second  shock!  Beware  of  the  third!"  The 
Dowager  Countess  was  changed  indeed.  There  could  be  no  further 
question  on  that  head  now. 

It  was  an  awful  night  certainly.  But  one  person  seemed  whoOj 
undisturbed  by  its  fell  terrors  and  calamities.    After  all,  wfcrt  if 
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even  an  earthquake  to  a  lover  ?    The  very  heavens  may  fall,  so  his 
passion  but  prosper. 

Captain  Brabazon,  tripping  lightly  along  to  his  lodgings  in  Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall,  had  heart  to  sing,  and  to  make  his  voice  heard 
above  the  turbulent  accompaniment  with  which  the  full  orchestra  of 
the  elements  was  now  so  abundantly  affording  him, — 

"  Tell  me,  Chloe,  tell  me  pray, 
How  long  must  Damon  sue  P 
But  fix  the  time  and  I'll  obey, 
With  patience  wait  the  happy  day 
That  makes  me  sure  of  you." 

His  song  went  something  after  that  fashion. 

Anon  from  verse,  he  would  drop  to  prose,  still  of  a  rapt  and  exalted 
sort. 

"Love  her?  dearest  Bab!"  he  exclaimed;  "  of  course  I  love  her. 
Is  she  not  made  to  be  loved?  Could  one  love  a  dearer,  purer, 
kinder  little  soul  ?  Does  not  sweetness  lodge  in  her  lips,  beauty  in 
her  cheeks,  wit  in  her  forehead,  and  fondness  in  her  eyes  ?  Am  I 
to  love  her  the  less  because  I  may  fail  to  win  her  ?  Is  my  heart 
to  change  towards  her  because  fate  may  forbid  her  to  be  mine  ?  No ! 
'  Come  what  come  may,'  as  the  fellow  cries  at  the  play-house,  I'll 
love  her  for  ever,  and  make  her  my  own  some  day, — if  I  can.  I  don't 
quite  see  how  to  set  about  it,  I  own.  But  some  chance  will  favour 
me.  Loving  her,  as  I  know  I  do ;  loving  me,  as  I  think  she  does ; 
have  I  not  reason  to  be  happy  now,  and  to  hope  for  greater  happiness 
in  the  future  ?  "  He  argued  himself  into  a  very  comfortable  state  of 
mind  in  this  respect.  Presently  he  felt  a  little  less  at  ease,  however, 
as  he  scowled,  and  muttered  with  clenched  teeth,  "  But  then,  her 
grandmother ! "  And  thereupon  he  gave  expression  to  much  vehement 
vituperation  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  disposition  of  his  noble  kins- 
woman, the  Dowager  Countess  of  Dangerfield. 

"  One  thing,  however,  I  know,"  he  added  presently.  "  She  is  but 
mortal,  and  she's  to  be  frightened  1 " 

The  Captain  was  thinking  merely  of  his  adventure  as  a  highwayman 
in  Piccadilly.  Lady  Dangerfield  had  been  alarmed  on  that  occasion, 
no  doubt.  How  much  more  terrified  she  had  been  when  the  earth- 
quake dispersed  her  guests,  Captain  Brabazon  was  not  yet  fully 
informed. 


RICHARD  COBDEN. 


It  was  once  tauntingly  remarked  by  a  public  speaker  that  he,  for  his 
part,  had  never  seen  this  British  constitution  of  which  it  had  been 
his  fortune  or  misfortune  to  hear  so  much ;  and  though  the  circum- 
stance may  be  thought  to  tell  rather  in  the  way  of  commendation 
than  of  disparagement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of 
England  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see. 
Was  it  not  Charles  Lamb  who  complained  that  he  could  not  see  the 
ocean  at  all,  but  only  some  small  speck  of  it  from  on  board  a  Margate 
hoy  ?  Even  in  mid  Atlantic  you  can  see  but  the  space  within  your 
own  horizon, — a  space  about  as  large,  in  proportion  to  the  whole, 
as  a  leaf  of  clover  to  a  twenty-acre  field  in  May.  The  ocean, 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  constitution  of  the  British  empire,  are 
things  which  can  be  seen  only  little  by  little.  But  it  is  pretty 
certain  that,  if  we  look  well  at  what  we  can  see  of  ocean  from  cliff 
or  mast,  and  if  we  note  carefully  the  sky  above  our  heads,  whether 
it  roofs  with  blue  the  deep  pastoral  valley,  or  is  pierced  by  the 
"craggy  spear"  of  Andes  or  Himalaya,  we  shall  form  a  correct 
enough  idea  of  what  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are  like ;  and 
if,  from  advantageous  points  of  view,  such  as  are  afforded  us  in 
tracing  the  career  of  men  who  have  played  an  important  part  in  onr 
national  affairs,  we  bring  successively  under  inspection  a  variety  of 
those  laws,  influences,  contrivances,  usages,  institutions,  which  go  to 
make  up  the  general  political  and  social  system  under  which  we  live, 
we  may  arrive  at  an  approximately  correct  and  practically  serviceable 
notion  of  that  vast,  indefinite,  complex  entity  called  the  British  con- 
stitution. As  we  watch  a  Palme rst on  or  a  Peel  rising,  step  by  atop, 
to  a  supreme  place  in  the  commonwealth,  we  perceive  what  may  be 
described  as  the  ordinary,  normal,  commonplace  action  of  onr 
governmental  machinery.  The  subtler  workings, — the  wheels  within 
wheels, — of  parliamentary  government,  are  revealed  by  glimpses  in 
the  questionable  manoeuvres  by  whieh  a  Phoebus  Apollo  Lyndhnrst, 
making  himself  like  unto  the  night,  vexed  the  Whigs.  The  influence! 
in  Parliament  and  society,  of  an  individual  mass  of  force  and  meteoric 
fire,  is  illustrated  in  such  a  career  as  Brougham's,  Our  ecclesiastical 
politics  and  political  ecclesiasticism,  in  their  confused  welter  and 
miserable  jargoning,  are  tragi -comically  displayed  in  the  wraths  and 
wranglings  of  Henry  of  Exeter.  0' Co un ell's  foiled  energy  and  all  but 
fruitless  expenditure  of  magnificent  brain-power,  enable  us  to  realis* 
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that  peril  of  feverish  and  futile  agitation  to  which  oar  limitless  freedom 
of  tongne  exposes  us. 

Many  points  of  view  for  the  advantageous  contemplation  of  consti- 
tutional England  are  afforded  by  the  career  of  Richard  Cobden. 
"  We  have  lost  a  man,"  said  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  time  of  his  death,  "who  may  be  considered  to  be 
peculiarly  emblematical  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live,  because  he  rose  to  great  eminence  in  this  House, 
and  rose  to  acquire  an  ascendency  in  the  public  mind,  not  by  virtue 
of  any  family  connections,  but  solely  and  entirely  in  consequence  of 
the  power  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  that  power  and  vigour  being  applied 
to  purposes  evidently  advantageous  to  his  country."  On  the  same 
occasion  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced  him  "  without  doubt  the  greatest 
political  character  that  the  pure  middle  class  of  this  country  has  yet 
produced."  What  a  middle-class  politician,  a  citizen  and  nothing 
more,  may  effect  in  England,  can  in  no  way  be  more  fitly  shown  than 
in  the  achievements  of  Cobden.  His  public  life  will  teach  us  also,  in 
expressive  characters  which  he  that  runs  may  read,  that  there  are  two 
Parliaments  in  Great  Britain, — the  Parliament  of  the  whole  people, 
and  the  Parliament,  a  committee  of  this  larger  Parliament,  which  sits 
at  Westminster.  The  problem  of  influencing  the  larger  Parliament 
in  such  wise  as  to  exert  a  pressure  upon  the  lesser  Parliament, 
was  never  solved  with  more  striking  effect  than  by  Mr.  Cobden.  If 
the  career  of  O'Connell  illustrates  a  species  of  agitation  which  is 
distempered  and  perilous, — a  mere  inflammation  of  the  national 
lungs  and  windpipe, — the  agitation  headed  by  Cobden  presents  a  fine 
example  of  a  popular  agitation  warm  with  the  genial  energy  of 
health,  animated  by  sound  principles,  and  tending  to  salutary  ends. 
The  voice  of  the  people,  speaking  through  the  lips  of  Richard 
Cobden,  was  very  clearly,  for  once  at  least,  the  voice  of  God. 

Cobden  came  of  good  farmer  people,  who  had  tilled  their  own  land 
for  generations  in  the  weald  of  Sussex.  The  farmhouse  of  Dun  ford, 
in  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  Midhurst,  was  the  scene  of  his 
birth ;  the  time,  June  3rd,  1804.  The  first  and  deepest  impressions 
of  his  life  were  derived  from  the  country,  and  it  was  at  Dunford 
that  the  leader  of  the  Manchester  school  passed  his  closing  years. 
Though,  to  a  hasty  observer,  he  might  seem  encased  in  a  shell  of 
kard  utilitarian  shrewdness,  it  was  known  to  all  who  knew  Cobden 
well  that  the  basis  of  his  character  was  a  delicate  though  masculine 
simplicity,  and  that  there  lay  deep  in  his  nature  a  vein  of  almost 
poetic  sympathy.  His  whole  life  long,  ho  was  more  of  a  countryman 
than  a  townsman.  Mr.  Disraeli  proved  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
kirn  when  he  said  that  "  there  was  in  his  character  a  peculiar  vein  of 
reverence  for  tradition,"  and  that  he  knew,  however  Btrongly  ho 
toight  urge  improvements,  that  "  this  country  is  still  old  England." 
He  had  a  country  boy's  love  for  animals  and  rural  sights  and  sounds, 
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and  an  Englishman's  veneration  for  bis  parish  church  and  for  religion. 
"  You  have  no  hold  of  any  one,"  he  said,  "  who  has  no  religious 
faith."  In  the  heat  of  the  noontide  we  are  apt  to  have  little  thought 
of  the  dewdrops  and  the  softly- tinted  clouds  of  morning  and  evening; 
and  as  we  follow  Cobden  through  tho  arid  noonday  of  his  controversial 
logic  and  severe  economy,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  he  was  cradled 
amid  the  associations  and  impressions  of  a  profoundly  rural  district, 
and  that  he  died  an  English  farmer. 

He  was  still  a  boy  when  he  lost  his  father.  Proceeding  to  London, 
he  entered  a  warehouse.  He  gave  proof  of  an  original  cast  of  mind 
by  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  voracity  in  reading.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  ardently 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  book.  From  the  counting-house  he 
passed  to  the  road,  in  capacity  of  commercial  traveller.  There  is 
no  post  connected  with  a  mercantile  establishment  which  affords 
more  scope  for  talent,  more  opportunities  of  observation;  or  a  more 
invigorating  and  quickening  discipline  for  the  mind.  In  the  dis- 
putations of  the  commercial-room  young  Cobden  distinguished 
himself  by  the  decision  of  his  free-trade  principles,  by  the  acuteness 
of  his  remarks,  and  by  the  urbanity  and  simple  refinement  of  his 
manners.  Alert  and  energetic,  he  was  successful  in  his  vocation,  and 
impressed  all  who  knew  him  with  an  idea  of  his  superiority.  For 
such  a  man  it  is  not  difficult  to  rise  in  England.  Cobden  had  no 
money ;  but  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  his  establish- 
ment in  business,  he  obtained  from  a  friend,  whose  confidence  in  his 
probity  was  absolute,  a  loan  of  the  necessary  capital.  The  business 
in  which  he  engaged  was  that  of  calico-printing,  and  he  was  soon 
on  the  highway  to  fortune  as  member  of  a  prosperous  firm  with 
three  establishments,  one  in  London,  one  at  Clitheroe,  and  one,  under 
the  special  management  of  Cobden,  in  Manchester.  He  was  now 
twenty-six. 

The  man  who  could  thus  early  find  for  himself  a  field,  was  the 
man  to  succeed  in  it.  The  experience  gained  in  his  journeys  as  a 
commercial  traveller  stood  him  in  goo£  stead  when  it  was  his  object 
to  supply  a  saleable  article  for  English  markets.  Fertile  in  resource, 
enterprising,  skilful  to  discern  what  patterns  would  commend  them- 
selves to  the  general  taste,  he  ventured  on  a  bolder  and  less  tentative 
policy  than  had  been  customary  in  the  trade,  anticipating,  rather 
than  watching,  the  popular  preference,  and  pushing  sales  when  his 
more  wary  neighbours  were  experimenting  by  a  few  samples  thrown 
off  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  probabilities  of  public  favour.  The 
goods  which  could  not  be  sold  at  home  were  shipped  for  tho  foreign 
markets,  and  Cobden  had  thus  occasion  to  become  a  commercial 
traveller  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  had  formerly  attempted.  He 
journeyed  both  in  Europe  and  America,  seeking  markets  in  both 
hemispheres.     Cobden's  prints  became  famous,  and  in  ten  or  elevet 
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years  after  commencing  business,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  making 
about  £10,000  per  annum. 

A  commonplace  character  would  now  have  settled  into  a  common- 
place money-maker  and  cotton-lord,  and  Richard  Cobden  would  have 
been  known  only  as  one  of  a  thousand  millionaires  whom  gold  has 
been  unable  to  raise  above  moral  and  intellectual  insignificance. 
Bat  there  were  well-springs  in  his  nature,  well-springs  of  human 
sympathy,  noble  intelligence  and  cosmopolitan  tenderness,  which 
not  even  the  perilous  atmosphere  of  monetary  success  could  chill 
and  freeze.  As  he  journeyed  over  Europe  and  America,  he  re- 
volved many  thoughts  in  his  mind.  His  speculations  took  their 
start  from  political  economy,  which  passes  with  many,  not  for  a 
warm-blooded,  flesh-clothed  science,  but  for  a  skeleton,  gaunt  and 
bare,  through  whose  haggard  jaws  a  barren  east-wind  of  dis- 
putation is  for  ever  whistling.  That  there  is  some  reason  for 
believing  political  economy  to  be  such  a  thing  as  this,  may,  we 
daresay,  be  the  case;  for  prevailing  pursuasions  have  generally  a 
root  in  fact ;  but  we  have  never  become  acquainted  with  a  political 
economy,  except  such  as  was  caricatured  by  men  and  women  who 
had  failed  to  comprehend  the  real  science,  respecting  which  the 
description  would  be  correct.  We  have  looked  pretty  extensively 
into  the  works  of  political  economists,  and  have  found  in  them  as 
much  human  feeling  and  brotherly  kindness  as  in  other  books.  We 
have  found  them  characterised,  also,  not  only  by  masterly  power, 
but  by  a  singular  absence  of  pretence  or  parade,  by  a  modesty  of  self- 
estimate  on  the  part  of  their  authors,  by  a  quiet  contentment  that  their 
science  should  depend  for  acceptance,  not  on  rhetorical  vaunting  of 
its  claims  or  flourishes  of  sentimental  verbiage,  but  on  the  truth  of 
its  doctrines.  Even,  however,  by  those  who  are  most  eloquent  in 
their  denunciation  of  Mill  and  Ricardo,  a  glance  of  favour  is 
cast  upon  Adam  Smith,  and  at  the  feet  of  Adam  Smith  Cobden 
sat  with  the  affection,  enthusiasm,  and  reverence  of  a  scholar 
who  had  received  from  the  master  far  nobler  lessons  than  how  to 
grow  rich.  For  England  the  science  of  political  economy  was  not 
only  created,  but  brought  practically  to  completion  by  Smith.  Some 
few  points  remained  to  be  adjusted  by  the  errorless  logic  of  Ricardo 
and  the  clear,  quick  sense  of  Mill ;  but  those  grand  principles  of 
the  science  which  affect  the  policy  of  nations  and  the  duty  of  states- 
men were,  once  and  for  ever,  expounded  by  Smith.  And  what  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  those  principles  ?  Simply  this, — that, 
for  nations  as  for  individuals,  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all ; 
and  that,  therefore,  if  the  human  family  are  to  make  the  most  of  the 
planet  in  which  they  sail  through  space,  every  obstacle  to  the  exchange 
of  the  products  of  their  common  labour  which  man  can  remove,  must 
be  removed.  To  this  central  truth  is  added  the  complementary  hint, 
— not  flattering  to  human  pride, — that,  in  the  promotion  of  interest, 
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whether  individual  or  national,  tho  right  and  fruitful  method  is  to 
interpret,  obey,  and  occasionally  modify  the  ordinances  of  nature ; 
while  the  futilo  or  destroying  method  is  to  put  these  aside,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  the  presumptuous  blunders  of  human  wisdom, 
tho  saccharino  poison  of  human  sentimentality,  the  indigent  rapa- 
city of  human  greed,  or  any  other  form  of  immoral  selfishness.    It 
seems  to  us  natural  and  consistent  that  the  promulgation  of  these 
doctrines  by  Smith  should  have  followed  upon  the  enunciation,  by 
the  same  author,  of  a  theory  by  which  the  ethical  and  emotional 
judgments  of  mankind  are  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  sympathy. 
The  doctrine  of  the  second  and  greater  book  is  as  accordant  with 
warmth  of  feeling  as  the  doctrine  of  the  first ;  and  the  treatise  on 
the    wealth   of   nations  has    done  incomparably   more  to   advance 
human  brotherhood  than   the  theory  of  moral  sentiments.     It  is, 
in  fact,  curious  to  reflect  that  Adam  Smith,  the  quietest  of  men, 
should,  by  the  impalpable  ministry  of  his  ideas,  have  made  himself 
one  of  the  great  lawgivers  of  modern  civilisation,  and  left  a  mark  in 
the  history  of  the  world  deeper  than  that  imprinted  by  the  mailed 
hand  of  Frederick  or  Napoleon.     "  This  solitary  Scotchman,"  says 
Mr.  Buckle,  "has,  by  the  publication  of  one  single  work,  contri- 
buted more  towards  the  happiness  of  man,  than  has  been  effected 
by  the  united  abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom 
history  has  preserved  an  authentic  record."    A  less  extravagant 
writer  than  Mr.  Buckle, — Sir  James  Mackintosh, — had  previously 
noted  the  historical  fact  that  Smith's  book  produced  "  an  immediate, 
general,  and  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilised  States."     Laws  began  to  be 
altered,  and  treaties  dictated,  as  was  decreed  by  the  placid  and  unpre- 
tending thinker  of  Kirkaldy.     It  was  thought  clever  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  when  told  that  some  one  had  been  writing  against  him,  to  ask. 
How  many  battalions  can  he  bring  into  the  field  ?    But  the  shrewd 
warrior  may  have  taken  after  all  a  shallow  view  of  the  case.     Before 
deciding,  one  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  writer  it  was  for 
whom  Frederick  entertained  so  easy  a  contempt.     Few  men  could 
have  seemed  less  formidable  to  the  Nimrods  of  the  earth  than  the 
mild  sage  of  Kirkaldy ;  and  yet,  as  he  walked  in  the  leafy  lanes  about 
the  town,  or  sauntered  on  the  shore  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  was  he 
not  drilling  under  his  hat  an  army  of  ideas,  compared  with  which  the 
best  disciplined  squadrons  of  Frederick  were  weak  ?    One  reason  why 
Mr.  Buckle  spoke  more  enthusiastically  of  the  influence  of  Adam  Smith 
than  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may  have  been  that  he  wrote  thirty  or 
forty  years  later,  and  that  every  year  of  the  century  has  widened  the 
triumph  of  Smith's  principles. 

Traversing  Europe  and  America  with  vigilant  eye  and  meditative  heart, 
Cobdcn  had  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  applying  the  doctrines  of  hk 
master.    That  filiation  of  human  interests  which  Smith  delighted  to 
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trace, — how  man  works  for  man  in  all  times  and  countries,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  harmonious  activity  of  myriads  that  the  life  of  any  one 
man  can  be  commodiously  supplied, — appears  to  have  profoundly 
impressed  him.     It  is,  in  fact,  curious  to  reflect  what  a  diversity  of 
effort,  what  a  web  of  complicated  industries,  goes  to  furnish  forth 
one  civilised  man.     The  stream  at  which  we  heedlessly  drink  rose  in 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history  from  far  away  mountains,  at  whose  feet 
mankind  began  their  pilgrimage.   Would  the  coat  of  a  mere  labouring 
man  have  been  upon  his  back  if  Jabal,  son  of  Lamech,  had  not  tamed 
the  "silly  sheep,"  and  his  obliging,  strong-limbed  brother,  Tubal 
Cain,  provided  shears  to  clip  them,  while  Jubal  entertained  the  gifted 
pair  with  the  tinkle-tinkle  of  his  incipient  music  ?     Or  why  return 
to  the  family  of  Cain,  the  latest  of  our  white- washed  heroes,  and  the 
legends  of  his  house  ?     Our  friend  of  Kirkaldy,  ruminating  patiently 
by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  will  make  more  of  the  coat  of  our,  or  rather 
of  his,  illustration  than  we  are  likely  to  do,  even  with  the  aid  of 
George  Eliot.     "  The  woollen  coat,"  says    Adam    Smith,  "  which 
covers  the  day-labourer,  as  coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the 
produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  workmen.     The 
shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the  wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer, 
the  scribbler,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser,  with 
many  others,  must  all  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  complete 
even  this  homely  production.     How  many  merchants  and  carriers, 
besides,  must  have  been  employed  in  transporting  the  materials  from 
some  of  those  workmen  to  others,  who  often  live  in  a  very  distant 
part  of  the  country  ?    How  much  commerce  and  navigation  in  parti- 
cular, how  many  ship-builders,  sailors,  sail-makers,  rope-makers,  must 
have  been  employed  in  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drugs 
made  use  of  by  the  dyes,  which  often  come  from  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  world  ?    What  a  variety  of  labour,  too,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of  those  workmen  1     To  say 
nothing  of  such  complicated  machines  as  the  ship  of  the  sailor,  the 
mill  of  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  consider  only 
what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requisite  in  order  to  form  that  very  simple 
machine,  the  shears  with  which  the  shepherd  clips  the  wool.     The 
miner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of 
the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
smelting-house,  the  brickmaker,  the  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who 
attend  the  furnace,  the  millwright,  the  forger,  the  smith,  must  all  of 
them  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce  them."     This  is  not 
nearly  all  which  long-headed,  ruminating  Adam  has  to  say  on  the 
trouble  which  it  takes  to  equip  a  labouring  man  in  a  civilised  country, 
so  that,  be  he  no  more  than  an  industrious  and  frugal  peasant,  his 
accommodation  shall  "exceed  that  of  many  an  African  king,  the 
absolute  master  of  ten  thousand  naked  savages." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Richard  Cobden,  musing  as  he 
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wandered  over  Europe  and  America  on  passages  like  this  of  Smith, 
should  have  found  political  economy  a  thing  admitting  of  genial  associa- 
tion with  that  home-bred  kindliness  of  nature  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  wooded  lance  of  Sussex,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
affection  for  old  England.  Political  economy  did  not  strike  him  as  a  dis- 
mal science,  nor  commerce  as  the  corrupter  of  mankind ;  and  the  poetry 
of  mechanical  industry,  sung  in  Schiller's  4I  Song  of  the  Bell/1  seemed 
to  him  as  deep  as  the  poetry  of  Homer's  battles  or  of  Virgil's  swains. 

His  rustic  boyhood  may  have  benefited  him  also  in  relation  to 
political  economy  by  enabling  him  to  penetrate  the  luminous  haze 
of  that  sentimentality  with  which  eloquent  denouncers  of  the  dismal 
science  are  too  apt  to  obscure  the  realities  of  country  life.  Gobden  knew 
that  it  takes  more  than  a  rose-bush  and  a  weather*  stained,  lichen  - 
silvered  cottage  to  make  a  peasant  family  happy.  He  had  seen  in  his 
native  Sussex  homesteads,  rich  in  mossy  thatch  and  picturesque 
litter,  such  as  a  Morland  might  have  delighted  to  paint,  labourers* 
dwellings  "  dirtied  with  do  white  lime,1'  fringed  with  fern  and 
mellowed  with  years,  which  a  Southey  might  imagine  to  have  been 
(*  raised  by  the  magic  of  some  indigenous  AmphionTs  music/'  and  ha 
knew  that  they  had  harboured  very  unromantic  misery.  Ho  would 
thus  have  felt  himself  admonished  to  look  to  statistics  of  pauperism, 
and  rates  of  mortality,  as  well  as  to  dipt  box  hedges  and  gardens 
bright  with  hollyoaks.  When  Cobden  was  a  stripling,  the  poor-rate 
had  been  bigher  in  Sussex  than  in  any  county  of  England,  and  that  at 
the  time  when  Cobbett  was  praising  its  peasants'  gardens.  In  one  word, 
traversing  Europe  with  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  in  his  baud  and 
memories  of  English  country  life  in  his  heart*  Cobden  became  a 
political  economist  who  allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  no  illusions, 
who  could  perform  the  stern  yet  imperative  duty  of  recognising  the 
limits  placed  by  nature  to  human  felicity,  but  who  at  the  some  time 
laid  the  grasp  of  a  giant  upon  those  facts  on  which  the  welfare  of 
peoples  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  really  depend,  and  could  dis- 
cern wherein  man's  insolent  attempts  to  improve  upon  nature's 
arrangements  increase  ten-fold  the  evils  they  are  designed  to  amend. 

The  main  propositions  of  that  science,  dismal  or  beneficent,  which 
Cobden  apprehended  with  intense  clearness,  and  the  application  of 
which  to  the  commercial  system  of  England  constituted  his  work  as 
a  public  man  and  a  statesman,  admit  of  being  stated  with  brevity* 
The  world  is  a  richly  furnished,  variegated  world,  with  here  a  range 
of  mountains  having  ribs  of  iron,  and  there  a  ridge  of  rocks  with 
veins  of  gold  ;  here  vastly  extended  plains  capable  of  growing  corn, 
there  magazines  of  coal  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  a  thousand 
years ;  here  terraced  vineyards,  there  hills  of  olives ;  here  islands  that 
perfume  the  gale  with  their  spices,  there  breadths  of  green  fields  with 
wandering  flocks  and  herds.  Such  a  world  is  exactly  adapted  for 
man,  and  man  is  exactly  adapted  for  such  a  world.     The  more  he 
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makes  of  the  planet,  the  more  the  planet  makes  of  him.     There  is  a 
perfect    harmony  between   the    two, — a  fitness   to   be   conquered, 
tilled,  utilised,  on  the  part  of  the  earth,  a  capacity  to  utilise,  till, 
and  conquer,  on  the  part  of  man.     This  fact  is  admitted  by  all 
schools  of  philosophy  and  theology;   for  the  most  thorough-going 
positivist  will  not  refuse  to  grant  that  such  a  being  as  man  could 
have  chanced  to  exist  only  when  a  sufficient  number  of  aerolites  had 
chanced  to  wheel  themselves  into  precisely  such  a  planet  as  Earth. 
The  instrument    by  which  man  subdues  the  world  to  himself  is 
labour.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the  planet  which  cannot  be 
made  to  yield  something  to  human  labour,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  spot  which  without  labour  affords  adequate  supplies  to  human 
need.   Hence,  as  labour  is  the  first  word  in  political  economy,  division 
of  labour  is  the  second.     The  way  in  which  man  can  do  any  one 
thing  with  the  highest  attainable  perfection  is  by  devoting  himself 
to  that  one  thing ;  and  if  each  man  in  a  thousand  concentrates  his 
energy  upon  one  thing,  a  thousand  articles  will  be  produced  in  a  state 
of  higher  perfection,  and  a  greater  accommodation  will  consequently 
be  produced  for  the  thousand  men,  than  if  each  had  roughly  made 
shift  to  furnish  himself  with  all  the  articles.     In  like  manner,  if  each 
spot  of  earth  is  made  to  yield  the  particular  article  which  it  is  specially 
fitted  to  yield,  the  products  will  be  superior  to  what  they  would  be  if 
the  attempt  were  made  to  procure  all  from  the  same  soil.     The  way 
to  get  a  consummately  good  nail  is  to  find  a  man  who  will  do  nothing 
but  make  nails ;  and  if  you  wish  to  have  the  best  corn  and  the  best 
oil,  you  must  grow  wheat  on  the  fiats  of  Essex,  and  olives  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Apennines.     If,  therefore,  the  first  word  in  political 
economy  is  labour,  and  the  second  is  division  of  labour,  these  terms 
being  held  to  include  the  entire  organisation  of  labour,  the  third  word 
in  political  economy  is  exchange.   Labour,  division  of  labour,  exchange 
of  the  products  of  labour, — in  these  three  is  the  whole  of  political 
economy;   and  the  conviction  which  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of 
Cobden  was  that  the  essential  condition  of  prosperity  for  all  three  is 
to  leave  them  well  alone.     One  more  discovery,  and  the  work  of  his 
life  was  cut  out  for  him.     He  found  that  in  no  province  of  human 
affairs  had  Governments  so  persistently  and  perversely  interfered  with 
the  simplicity  of  nature's  adjustments  as  in  this;  he  saw  that,  though 
here  principally,  yet  in  every  department  of  affairs  as  well,  nations 
had  suffered  from  the  officiousness,  the  incapacity  to  content  them- 
selves with  their  own  business,  the  itch  of  intermeddling,  displayed  by 
their  Governments ;  and  it  became  the  aim,  the  passionate  striving, 
of  his  life,  to  impress  Governments  with  the  danger  of  doing  evil  in 
attempts  to  do  well,  and  to  induce  them  to  undo  the  evil  which  their 
meddling  and  muddling  had  wrought. 

There  was   thus  undeniably  a  negative  aspect  imparted  to  the 
activity  of  Cobden  as  a  public  man.    He  said  more  frequently  to 
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Governments,  "thou  shalt  not"  than  "thou  shalt."  Id  the  eyfes  of 
political  economists  of  the  rhetorical,  sentimental,  and  fanciful  kind, 
this  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  him  and  his  school.  Those  eloquent 
and  angry  gentlemen  err,  not  in  maintaining  that  Governments  have 
important  duties  to  perform,  hut  in  neglecting  to  inquire  searehingry 
what  those  duties  are.  A  want  of  accurate  knowledge  either  of  past 
history  or  of  present  affairs, — a  habit  of  puerile  romancing, — a  girlish 
ignorance  of  the  practicalities  of  life  and  of  human  nature, — have  led 
them  to  declaim  vaguely  against  men  who,  knowing  the  facts  of  the 
case,  stated  them  calmly,  and  reasoned  from  them  conclusively.  The 
image  of  a  supreme  power, — infallible,  beneficent,  omniscient,  omni- 
potent,— named  "  the  State,"  floats  before  these  visionaries,  and  they 
cannot  be  convinced,  let  the  evidence  of  the  past  be  what  it  may, 
that  the  State  is  not  all  this,  and  that  measureless  evil  arises  from  its 
"  assuming  the  god."  They  call  upon  their  Baal  to  work  all  manner 
of  miracles,  forgetful  that  constantly,  when  you  want  him  to  do 
something  for  you,  he  is  either  pursuing  game,  or  talking  twaddle, 
or  lounging  in  his  club,  or  asleep  and  requiring  to  be  awaked. 
That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  decreeing  injustice  by  law, — that  i 
statute  of  the.  realm  may  be  the  systematising  of  calamity, — that 
Government  officials  will  possibly  peculate,  and  certainly  job, — that 
in  practical  affairs  men  have  commonly  a  choice,  not  of  ideals,  but  of 
evils, — are  considerations  which  these  high-flying  gentlemen,  whose 
political  economy  has  that  relation  to  the  work  of  the  real  masters  of 
the  science  which  the  flight  of  a  gay  party  over  a  fortified  town  in  i 
balloon  has  to  the  work  of  the  commander  who  batters  down  its  waUf 
with  his  artillery,  never  take  into  account. 

Of  all  the  interferences  which  Government  can  make  with  nature's 
regulations  as  to  labour  and  exchange,  the  most  obviously  unreasonable 
and  pernicious  is  a  law  forbidding  people  who  have  bread  to  sell 
from  bringing  it  to  market.  As  nothing  which  we  have  been  saying 
is  in  contravention  of  the  proposition  that  man,  in  all  his  institutions, 
— his  law,  his  labour,  his  art, — is  the  controller  and  modifier  of 
nature,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  instances  may  be  specified 
in  which  Governments,  regulating  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
must  follow  nature  with  alow  and  cautious  step,  and  beware  of 
attempting  to  adopt  at  once  the  law  which  she  has  appointed  for 
a  particular  case.  If  a  large  population,  men,  women,  children, 
derive  their  sustenance  from  collecting  and  burning  kelp,  and  if, 
on  the  sudden  cessation  of  their  industry,  they  will  be  resourcelesi, 
no  Government  can  be  justified  in  giving  instantaneous  scope  to  an 
invention,  say,  in  chemistry,  by  which  kelp  must  be  immediately 
driven  from  the  market.  Nature,  indeed,  is  sure  to  prevail  in  the 
long  run,  and  this  fact  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
in  question  to  acknowledge  and  keep  in  view.  The  chemical  in- 
vention is  an  increase  of  human  power,  and  will  sooner  or  later 
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accomplish  nature's  aim  of  supporting  a  larger  population,  or  accom- 
modating a  larger  number,  than  had  been  previously  reached.  But 
the  first  duty  of  Governments  is  to  consider  the  life  and  well-being 
of  their  subjects  at  any  particular  time ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved 
against  a  Government  that,  in  the  transition  from  kelp-burning  to  the 
more  recent  method  of  obtaining  iodine,  or  in  the  transition  between 
hand-loom  weaving  and  power- loom  weaving,  a  single  family  had  been 
starved,  nay,  that  one  man,  woman,  or  child,  had  perished,  the 
Government  concerned  might  justly  be  accused  of  incompetence  or 
callousness.  Only  in  rare  cases,  however,  could  this  result  occur, 
as  nature  has  her  own  plans  for  managing  transitions,  and  while  giving 
the  victory  to  the  new  over  the  old,  invariably  throws  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  new  things.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  Govern- 
ments have  erred,  not  by  obeying  nature  too  impetuously,  or  too 
implicitly,  but  by  contravening  her  ordinances ;  and  never  was  nature 
more  unreasonably  disobeyed  than  when  the  markets  of  England  were 
shut  to  the  corn  of  the  world. 

Prepared  for  his  work  by  careful  study  and  extended  observation, 
Bichard  Cobden  began  in  early  manhood  to  diminish  the  intensity 
of  devotion  with  which  he  had  hitherto  pushed  his  fortune,  and 
to  appear  before  his  countryman  in  the  character  of  political 
writer  and  public  man.  Mr.  Prentice,  historian  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  was  then  editor  of  a  Manchester  paper,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Cobden  through  the  circumstance  of  his  having  sent 
some  letters,  under  the  signature  of  "  Libra,"  for  publication  in  its 
columns.  It  is  a  slight  but  characteristic  circumstance  that  Cobden 
should  have  selected  as  signature  to  his  first  political  letters  the  word 
Balance.  It  was  in  a  mood  of  severe  and  unimpassioned  justice  that 
he  assayed  to  weigh  the  arguments  used  on  this  side  and  on  that  of 
public  questions.  Mr.  Prentice,  on  knowing  him  personally,  was 
impressed  with  the  quietness  of  his  demeanour,  by  his  unassuming 
modesty  and  the  conspicuous  absence  of  fuss  and  forwardness.  "  I 
missed,"  he  says,  "  in  the  unassuming  gentleman  before  me,  not  the 
en&gy>  but  the  apparent  hardihoood  and  dash  which  I  had  believed 
to  be  requisites  to  the  success  of  a  popular  leader."  Mr.  Cathrall, 
Prentice's  partner,  formed  a  similar  idea  of  the  author  of  the  letters 
of  "  Libra."  He  describes  Cobden  as  "  very  diffident,  and  some- 
what nervous  in  temperament."  But  both  Cathrall  and  Prentice  felt 
that  there  was  something  in  his  presence  to  correspond  with  the 
power  displayed  in  his  letters.  He  associated  himself  with  the  most 
liberal  section  of  Manchester  politicians,  interested  himself  in  the 
movement  for  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  and  became  an  alder- 
man at  the  first  election  of  civic  functionaries  which  took  place 
after  it  obtained  its  municipal  charter. 

It  was  in  September,  1887,  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  came 
into  existence.    Dr.  Bowring,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
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decision  of  bis  free- trade  principles,  was  visiting  Manchester ;  the  Free- 
traders of  the  town  entertained  him  at  a  banquet ;  the  company  gre* 
enthusiastic  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  a  Mr.  Howie,  who  has  won  a  place  in  history  by  a 
single  happy  thought,  suggested  that  the  banqueteers  should  there 
and  then  form  themselves  into  an  Anti-Corn-Law  Association,  and 
demand  total  abolition.  The  proposal  was  adopted  with  acclama- 
tion. In  the  second  list  of  committee-men  published  by  the  League 
appeared  the  name  of  Cobden,  and  he  was  soon  recognised  as  the 
mainspring  of  the  new  organisation. 

If  representative  Government  could  be  perfectly  realised, — if  Par- 
liament could  be  absolutely  depended  on  to  discern  what  the  nation 
wants,  and  to  adapt  legislation  to  its  necessities, — such  agencies  as 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  would  have  no  place  in  what,  giving  the 
term'  its  widest  application,  we  have  called  the  constitution  of 
England.  The  influence  of  such  societies  is  essentially  of  a  ple- 
biscitary nature,  and  all  Europe  is  crying  out  at  this  moment  that 
plebiscitary  impulses  are  foreign  to  the  genius  of  representative  insti- 
tutions. It  was  from  some  such  view  that  Brougham,  while 
an  ardent  Free-trader,  pronounced  condemnation  upon  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  Fresh  from  his  French  studies,  horror-struck  at 
the  evils  which  the  Jacobin  club,  gradually  drawing  to  itself,  like  a 
huge  cancer  in  the  body  politic,  all  the  authority  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  deputies  of  the  people,  had  brought  upon  France,  he 
saw  in  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  an  organised  attempt  to  control 
Parliament  and  usurp  functions  which  the  nation  had  committed  to 
its  representatives.  But  if,  at  the  time  when  the  League  was  consti- 
tuted, proof  was  still  required  that  such  an  organisation  could  exist 
without  imperilling  representative  institutions  or  betraying  the  re- 
motest affinity  for  the  revolutionary  societies  of  the  Continent,  the 
proof  was  convincingly  given  by  the  history  of  its  operations. 
And  very  much  more  than  this  was  proved ;  to  wit,  that  the  pon- 
derous machinery  of  our  parliamentary  institutions  may  be  influenced 
in  a  highly  beneficial  manner  by  having  the  hot-blast  of  national 
opinion  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  concentrated  volume  by  asso- 
ciations formed  for  the  purpose  out  of  doors.  The  magnificent  suc- 
cess of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  shows  what  great  things  a  loyal 
and  organised  appeal  to  public  opinion  may  accomplish  in  England. 

The  honour  of  having  effectually  promoted  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  does  not,  of  course,  belong  exclusively  to  Cobden.  At  least 
one  other  name,  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  will  for  ever  be  associated  with 
his  in  the  history  of  the  society,  and  there  were  several  others  who 
in  zeal  and  distinction  were  surpassed  but  by  these  two.  It  has, 
however,  been  acknowledged  by  the  suffrage  of  England  and  the 
world  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  bore  pre-eminently  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Richard  Cobden.  It  was  animated  by  that  deep, 
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resolute,  invincible  enthusiasm,  mild  in  manner,  unquenchable  in 
intensity  of  hidden  fire,  which  characterised  him,  an  enthusiasm 
becoming  grave  men,  whose  feelings  rested  on  a  substratum  of 
thought.  That  definiteness  of  purpose,  that  unity  of  aim,  which 
contributed  so  materially  to  its  success,  was  incarnated  in  Cobden. 
He  was  content  to  be  a  man  of  one  idea  until  that  idea  wan 
converted  into  a  fact.  When  he  entered  Parliament,  as  he  did 
in  1841  for  Stockport,  he  professed  that  he  had  come  there  first 
of  all  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  at  this 
object  he  kept  hammering,  hammering,  hammering,  till  he  sent 
the  nail  home.  His  own  intellect  had  felt  the  persuasive  influ- 
ence of  Smith's  reasonings,  and  the  logic  which  he  had  himself  ex- 
perienced to  be  irresistible  he  brought  to  bear  with  frank  confidence 
upon  the  minds  of  others.  Armed  with  his  logic,  Cobden  would  go 
anywhere.  If  only  people  would  hear  him,  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  not  strike  him.  Accordingly  he  delighted  to  beard  the  old 
British  lion  of  Protection  in  his  den,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  market- 
places of  county  towns.  The  Protection  papers  might  hint  that  it 
would  be  well  to  brick-bat  him,  the  farmers  might  be  in  a  suspicious 
or  furious  mood ;  never  mind ;  only  let  Cobden  get  on  a  stall  or  a 
stamp,  show  them  his  good-humoured,  manly,  gentle  face,  induce 
them  for  two  minutes  to  open  their  ears  while  his  drilled  armies  of 
fact  and  syllogism  bore  down  upon  them,  and  all  the  entrench- 
ments of  prejudice  and  misconception  with  which  the  fortress  of  Pro- 
tection had  been  guarded  in  their  brain  gave  way,  and  their  assent  to 
Free-trade  was  won  as  by  a  charge  of  bayonets.  Nor  was  it  only 
the  bucolic  mind  of  England  that  owned  the  power  of  Cobden's  logic. 
It  was  pointedly  referred  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  having  influenced 
him  in  his  abandonment  of  Protection ;  and  the  man  who  achieved 
greatness  by  assailing  Peel  for  adopting  Free-trade  declared  that,  as 
a  logician,  Cobden  was  close  and  compact,  adroit,  acute,  and  perhaps 
even  subtle.  As  an  orator  Mr.  Bright  surpassed  Mr.  Cobden,  but  as 
a  logician  Mr.  Cobden  had  no  rival  in  the  ranks  of  the  League. 

There  were  of  necessity  some  aspects  of  the  League's  opera- 
tions which  might  not  strike  an  observer  as  dignified.  Money 
bad  to  be  raised,  and  the  usual  apparatus  of  subscription  lists, 
fancy  bazaars,  and  the  rest,  was  brought  into  play.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  rid  these  things  of  a  tincture  of  humbug,  but 
the  work  of  the  world  is  not  done  by  persons  of  fastidious 
delicacy,  and  hard  as  is  the  fate  of  each  of  us  in  being  com- 
pelled to  eat  our  peck  of  dirt,  we  have  this  consolation  that,  without 
the  unromantic  mixture,  our  victuals  would  certainly  have  done  us 
less  good.  Nature,  let  Professor  Tyridall  say  what  he  likes,  does  not 
intend  us  to  wear  cotton  respirators,  and  breathe  an  air  as  pure  as 
that  which  bathes  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  bazaars,  with 
their  ingenious  method  of  raising  pence  and  sixpences,  their  coaxing 
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saleswomen,  and  so  forth,  were  not  altogether  pleasing  phenomena, 
and  are  redeemed  only  by  the  consideration  that  they  brought  many 
thousand  pounds  into  the  exchequer  of  the  League,  and  contributed 
in  their  own  way  to  diffuse  its  principles.  Nor  .can  it  be  disputed 
that  the  oratory  of  the  paid  lecturers  of  the  association  was  not 
always  refined  in  style  or  scrupulously  fair  in  spirit.  A  peripatetic 
lecturer  will  make  use  of  arguments  and  similitudes  which  tell  upon 
his  audience,  and  will  carry  about  with  him  a  very  large  brush 
and  two  pots  well  filled  with  paint,  the  one  with  white,  the  other 
with  black,  for  the  respective  execution  of  portraits  of  friend  and 
foe.  "  Thought  sculptured  in  language/'  a  good  definition  of  the 
address  in  which  a  Caesar  might  instruct  and  animate  his  soldiers, 
baa  never  been  a  true  description  of  popular  oratory,  even  when  it 
appealed  to  the  better  class  of  audiences.  The  landlords  of  the 
League  platform,  the  "  Sabine  tillers  "  who  sent  their  brethren  to  die 
in  battle  abroad,  and  forced  corn  up  to  famine  prices  at  home,  solely 
in  order  that  their  rents  might  rise,  were  as  unreal  as  the  ogres  of 
the  picture  books. 

**  Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent ; 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear- wrung  millions !  Why  P  for  rent  I 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 

No !  down  with  everything,  and  up  with  rent ! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion, — rent,  rent,  rent ! " 

This  kind  of  thing  is  very  detestable.  To  represent  the  land- 
owners of  England  as  selfish  and  sordid  miscreants,  was  to  do  the 
grossest  injustice  to  men  who,  in  courtesy  and  generosity,  have  been 
equal  to  any  class  in  the  community,  and  whose  most  grasping, 
narrow,  and  coarse- minded  representatives  are  without  question  not 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  shadow  of  ancestral  trees,  but 
those  new  men  who,  having  acquired  fortunes  by  trade,  have  turned 
their  guineas  into  estates.  But  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the 
wildest  extravagances  of  the  League  platform  were  mild  compared 
with  those  which  have  generally  been  indulged  in  by  political 
agitators.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  subalterns,  the 
leading  speakers  in  the  civic  conflict  with  the  Corn  Laws  were 
incomparably  more  just  in  feeling  and  temperate  in  speech  than, 
for  example,  O'Connell  in  his  contemporary  agitation  for  Repeal. 
Stern,  close  logic  was  recognised  as,  on  the  whole,  a  character- 
istic of  League  advocacy,  and  this  reputation  it  owed  in  great 
measuro  to  Cobden.  In  the  energy  of  its  operations,  also,  we  can 
trace  the  influence  of  his  prompt,  wakeful,  and  decisive  mind, — in 
its  millions  of  publications,  its  organised  army  of  lecturers,  its  sus- 
tained cannonade  of  public  meetings.  Cobden  was  essentially  a 
middle- class  man,  and  the  agitation  conducted  by  the  Anti- Corn-Law 
League  was  distinctively  a  middle-class  agitation.  The  mob  orators 
of  the  time, — O'Connor  and  his  myrmidons,  with  the  entire  crew  of 
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Chartists  and  revolutionists, — looked  askance  upon  Free-trade ;  and 
Cobden  and  his  friends  never  condescended  to  manifest  any  sympathy 
with  their  movements.  Wealthy  merchants  and  successful  tradesmen 
formed  the  majority  of  the  League  membership,  and  Cobden  seems, 
from  his  glowing  reference  to  the  circumstance  in  his  first  par- 
liamentary speech,  to  have  regarded  with  special  satisfaction  the 
adhesion  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  ministers  of  religion  of  all 
denominations  to  the  crusade  against  the  Corn  Laws.  "Those 
laws,"  said  Cobden,  "  had  been  tested  by  the  immutable  morality  of 
Scripture.  Those  reverend  gentlemen  had  prepared  and  signed  a 
petition,  in  which  they  prayed  the  removal  of  those  laws, — laws 
which,  they  stated,  violated  the  Scriptures,  and  prevented  famishing 
men  from  having  a  portion  of  those  fatherly  bounties  which  were 
intended  for  all  people  ;  and  he  would  remind  honourable  gentlemen 
that,  besides  these  650  ministers, — who  had  met  in  conference  on 
the  subject, — there  were  1,500  others  from  whom  letters  had  been 
received,  offering  up  their  prayers  in  the  several  localities  to  incline 
the  will  of  Him  who  ruled  princes  and  potentates  to  turn  your  hearts 

to  justice  and  mercy Englishmen  had  a  respect  for  rank, 

for  wealth,  perhaps  too  much ;  they  felt  an  attachment  to  the  laws  of 
their  country;  but  there  was  another  attribute  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen ;  there  was  a  permanent  veneration  for  sacred  things ; 
and  where  their  sympathy  and  respect  and  deference  are  enlisted  in 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  good  cause,  you  and  yours  will  vanish  like 
chaff  before  the  whirl  wind.' * 

It  is  well  known  that,  powerfully  as  the  exertions  of  the  Leaguers 
contributed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  event  was  not 
brought  about  solely  through  their  efforts.  No  reasonable  doubt,  it 
is  true,  can  be  entertained  that  Peel  had  been  convinced  of  the  im- 
policy of  Protection,  and  had  adopted  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Free- trade  before  the  autumn  of  1845 ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
certain  that  no  long  time  would  have  elapsed  before  he  would  have 
attempted  to  carry  out  that  revolution  in  our  commercial  and  fiscal 
legislation,  in  which  he  gave  up  to  mankind  what  he  owed  to 
party.  But  if  the  disastrous  weather  of  1845  and  the  appearance 
of  the  potato  blight  had  not  startled  all  men  with  apprehen- 
sions of  insurrection  and  famine,  not  even  the  alliance  of  Peel 
and  the  League  would  have  secured,  in  1846,  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  affairs  that  great 
changes  are  submitted  to,  great  improvements  effected,  not  without 
the  spur  of  necessity.  It  took  a  French  Kevolution  to  rectify  tho 
European  system, — to  shake  from  it  the  cerements  of  feudalism,  and 
open  its  veins  to  the  blood  of  a  new  time ;  it  took  the  frown  of  im- 
pending famine  to  render  possible  the  abandonment  of  Protection  by 
the  British  Legislature.  In  both  these  instances  the  need  there  was 
fcr  comprehensive  and  deep  reform  had  been  conclusively  made  out ; 
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but  the  impulse  of  necessity, — the  shake  to  the  vase  of  water,  already 
below  freezing-point,  which  makes  it  crystallise  in  a  moment/ — was 
indispensable  m  each.  The  recognition  of  the  historical  fact  that  the 
potato  blight  of  1845,  and  the  generally  defective  harvest  of  the  year, 
co-operated  with  the  League  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  docs  not  require  us  to  admit  that  Cob  den  and  his  brethren  per- 
formed less  than  a  most  important  service  to  their  country.  It  is  to 
them  we  owe  it  that  the  legislation  of  1846  was  not  the  mere  expe- 
dient by  which  a  temporary  emergency  was  met,  but  the  inaugnratiuu 
of  a  now  era  in  the  policy  and  prosperity  of  England.  The  nation 
was  prepared  for  Free -trade,  and  once  the  stop  from  Protection  hail 
been  tnken,  that  preparation  made  it  irreversible.  The  thought  of 
Adam.  Smith,  the  energy,  the  tact,  the  blended  impetuosity  and  per- 
sistence of  Cob  den,  these  revolutionised  the  commercial  policy  of 
England.  "  The  name/1  said  Peel,  in  reference  to  his  Acts  repealing 
the  Corn  Laws,  ■'  which  ought  to  be  chicfiy  associated  with  the 
success  of  these  measures,  is  the  name  of  Biehard  Cobden," 

No  act  of  the  League  was  more  graceful  than  that  with  which  it 
closed  its  career.  Having  played  its  natural  and  salutary  part  in  the 
constitutional  system  of  the  country, — having  seen  the  work  accom- 
plished, to  achieve  which  an  extraordinary  machinery  had  been  called 
into  existence, — it  decreed  its  own  dissolution.  It  was  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Manchester  that  this  resolution  was  adopted,  and  we  can  well 
believe  that,  as  Mr.  Prentice  states  in  his  history,  "an  air  of  grave 
solemnity  spread  over  the  meeting  as  it  drew  to  a  close."  As  Peel 
had  done  justice  to  Cobden,  Cobden  took  this  opportunity  of  paying 
a  tribute  to  Peel.  **  If  he  has  lost  office,1' — these  were  Cobden  s 
words, — "  he  has  gained  a  country*  For  my  part,  I  would  rather 
descend  into  private  life  with  that  last  measure  of  his,  which  led  to 
his  discomfiture,  in  my  hand,  than  mount  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
human  power." 

On  this  whole  matter  of  Free -trade  and  Protect!  on  t  three  brief 
remarks  may  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  unjust  to  the  Pro- 
tectionists to  allege  either  that  their  motive  was  purely  selfish,  or 
that  their  argumentation  was  entirely  absurd.  There  was  probably 
just  about  as  much,  just  about  as  little,  public  spirit  in  their  ranks 
as  there  has  generally  been  in  those  of  political  parlies,  and  it 
would  not  be  too  generous  to  say  that  a  majority  of  them  believed 
that,  in  defending  Protection,  they  were  playing  the  part  of  tree 
patriots.  Nor  was  it  absurd  to  maintain  that,  granting  the  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  corn  by  Protection  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  artificial  and  impolitic,  a  certain  degree  of  caution*  of 
delay,  of  graduation,  might  be  necessary  in  returning  to  natortl 
courses.  Still  more  plausibly  could  it  be  affirmed  ihut  it  is  desirable 
for  a  country  to  be  able  to  grow  corn  enough  for  the  consumption  at 
its  population,  so  that,  in  case  of  war,  it  may  not  be  at  the  i 
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of  its  enemies.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  hardly  fair  in  English- 
men to  boast  over  other  nations  on  the  strength  of  its  free  trade. 
Great  Britain  is  without  question  better  prepared  by  nature  for  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  than  any  other  nation  of  the  Old  World, 
better,  perhaps,  even  than  the  great  Republic  herself.  Taking  agri- 
culture in  its  two  great  branches, — corn-growing  and  stock-feeding, — 
we  shall  find  that  no  portion  of  European  territory,  equal  in  superficies 
to  that  of  the  British  Islands,  is  fitted  to  produce  food  for  man  at 
once  60  large  in  quantity  and  so  high  in  quality ;  and  a  moment's 
reflection  upon  our  treasuries  of  coal  and  iron  will  demonstrate  that, 
in  respect  of  manufacturing  industry,  our  natural  advantages  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  European  people.  It  was  bold  in 
England, — it  was,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  example  of  civic  courage 
presented  by  history, — to  step  into  the  arena  and  throw  down  her 
gage  to  all  the  world  in  the  conflict  of  industry ;  but  it  was  a  less 
daring  act  on  the  part  of  England  than  it  would  have  been  on  that  of 
other  nations,  and  we  cannot,  with  a  good  grace,  either  boast  of 
ourselves  or  exult  scornfully  over  them.  In  the  third  place,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  advantage  derived  by  this  country  from 
the  inauguration  of  a  free-trade  policy,  or  the  importance  of  the  lesson 
she  has  thus  read  to  the  world.  English  agriculture  never  prospered 
as  it  has  prospered  since  English  farmers  were  compelled  to  face  the 
competition  of  mankind.  In  quantity,  they  hold,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
their  own  against  the  foreigner  ;  in  quality,  they  are  supreme.  Every 
step  in  the  development  of  free  trade  has  brought  a  universal  war, 
that  bugbear  of  Protectionists,  nearer  to  absolute  impossibility ;  and 
in  any  war  short  of  universal,  our  customers  will  find  means  of  carry- 
ing their  goods  to  our  markets.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  feeding  with 
Russian  corn  the  troops  that  took  Sebastopol.  Greeks,  Prussians, 
Austrians,  had  access  to  Russian  markets;  and  with  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Greeks,  we  could  deal.  It  is  practically  impossible 
that  this  should  cease  to  be  the  case.  Even  if  Europe  were  utterly 
shut  to  us,  America  would  remain  open,  and  vice  versa.  No  states- 
man is  required  to  make  provision  for  a  contingency  which  would 
involve  a  conspiracy  of  the  human  race  against  his  country.  To 
defend  Protection  while  we  had  it  was  pardonable ;  to  return  to 
Protection  t  after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  reality  of  its 
ttdvgpfngpg  and  the  visionary  nature  of  its  perils  would  be  insane. 
It  will  put  us  to  our  metal.  Only  with  our  loins  girt  and  our  lamps 
burning,  only  by  sleepless  vigilance  and  indefatigable  energy,  can  we 
match  our  island  against  the  world ;  nothing  that  owes  its  strength 
to  artifice,  nothing  that  is  not  native  to  the  soil,  nothing  that  God  and 
Nature  do  not  intend  to  grow  in  England,  can  live ;  particular  interests, 
do  we  what  we  may,  will  at  times  suffer ;  but  under  these  conditions 
our  material  prosperity  will  maintain  itself  until  the  fertility  of  our 
soil  is  exhausted,  and  the  last  coal  has  been  dug  from  our  mines. 
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As  a  "  thrifty,  painstaking  calico-printer, "  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, Cobden  had  become  a  man  of  fortune ;  but  even  calico-printing 
requires  close  and  hearty  attention,  and  the  heart  of  Cobden  had  for 
many  years  throbbed  with  one  supreme  ambition, — that  of  opening 
the  markets  of  England  to  the  corn  of  the  world.  The  triumph  of 
free  trade  accordingly  found  him  what  the  world  would  call  a  ruined 
man.  So  alarming  to  himself,  a  short  time  previously,  had  the  pros- 
pect been,  that  it  was  only  through  the  urgent  representations  of  Mr. 
Bright  that  he  was  deterred  from  relaxing  in  the  work  of  political  agi- 
tation, and  engaging  once  more  with  all  his  might  in  business.  When, 
therefore,  the  service  to  his  country  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  his 
own  prospects  of  wealth  had  been  done,  the  leading  Free- traders 
thought  it  their  duty  to  secure,  first,  that  he  should  not  suffer  pecu- 
niary inconvenience  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  advantage, 
and  secondly,  that  he  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing from  political  activity,  with  a  view  to  retrieving  his  fortunes. 
They  raised  a  sum  of  £80,000,  and  presented  it  to  him.  With  part 
of  it  was  boujght  the  farm  on  which  he  had  passed  his  boyish  years, 
and  there  he  henceforward  resided.  As  it  was  understood  that  the 
investment  by  Cobden  of  a  large  part  of  the  money  did  not  turn  out 
well,  some  of  his  friends  subsequently  made  up  a  purse  of  £40,000, 
with  the  intention  of  offering  it  to  him ;  but  so  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  proposal,  he  stamped  it  out.  He  was  asked  by  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  to  take  office  in  the  Whig  Ministry,  installed  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Tory  party  from  Peel ;  but  he  declined  the  offer,  and  travelled  for 
some  time  on  the  Continent  to  recruit  his  health.  He  was  now 
known  throughout  Europe  as  the  champion  of  Free-trade,  and  wher- 
ever he  came, — in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, — he  was  received 
with  acclamations.  At  the  general  election,  which  occurred  in  his 
absence,  he  was  returned  both  for  Stockport  and  the  West  Riding, 
and  elected  to  sit  for  the  latter. 

Before  the  settlement  of  the  Free-trade  controversy,  a  question  had 
come  up  in  Parliament  which  deeply  excited  the  mind  of  the  country, 
and  on  which  public  men  were  compelled  to  pronounce  with  decision. 
Lord  Ashley  and  other  eminent  philanthropists  urged  the  Legislature 
to  regulate  labour  in  factories,  and  introduced  for  that  purpose  the 
Ten  Hours'  Bill.  Mr.  Cobden  declared  himself  opposed  to  it,  stand- 
ing resolutely  to  what  he  considered  the  orthodox  view  of  economists, 
that  employers  and  employed  should  be  left  to  arrange  between  them 
the  terms  of  their  agreement.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown 
that  the  Factories  Act,  with  its  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  for 
women  and  children,  has  been  a  blessing  to  all  concerned.  Against 
this  demonstration  no  theoretic  objections  to  the  measure  could 
weigh  much ;  but  in  truth  the  theory  of  our  factory  legislation  is  as 
sound  as  its  working  has  been  beneficial.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright,  impressed  with  the  evil  wrought  by  the  Corn  Laws,  decided 
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that  legislative  interference  was  in  all  oases,  save  those  of  positive 
criminality,   to   be   deprecated.     Men,   they  maintained,  could    he 
trusted  to  understand  their  own  interests,  and  it  was  the  interest  of 
masters  to  deal  fairly  with  their  servants.     In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
no  form  of  relationship  which  requires  more  careful  regulation  by  Go- 
vernments, than  that  between  the  employer  and  those  he  employs,  the 
latter  being  liable  to  be  injuriously  handled,  first  through  the  employer's 
cupidity,  and  secondly  by  means  of  their  own,  acting  in  co-operation 
with  his.     Enlightened  self-interest,  doubtless,  would  secure  justice 
to  the  employed,  but  self-interest  is  not  always  enlightened.     So  for, 
however,  is  it  from  the  truth  to  say  that  Cobden  and  Bright  opposed 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  from  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  working  men, 
that  one  influential  reason  for  their  conduct  was  that  their  own  treat- 
ment of  their  workpeople  was  unexceptionable,  nay,  exemplary; — and 
that  they  believed  that  other  masters  might  be  trusted  as  well  as  they. 
A  discrepancy  between  the  opinion  of  Cobden  and  that  of  the 
great  majority  of   his  countrymen,   appeared   in    connection   with 
the  peace  movement.     He  held,  first,  that  England  ought  not  to 
interfere   in    Continental   disputes,    and   secondly,  that  nations    in 
general  ought  to  settle  their  disputes   by  arbitration.      The  peace 
views  of   Cobden  were  due,  partly  to  his  tender  and  kindly  dis- 
position, and  partly  to  his  comprehensive  and  enthusiastic  accept-   . 
once  of  the  doctrine  that  Government  interference  is  likely  to  lead 
to  mischief.     During  the  whole  period  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agita- 
tion, the  thought  of  the  benefit  which  nations  confer  upon   each 
other  when  they  act  in  harmony,  and  of  the  mischief  which  arises 
from  their  severance,  was  present  to  his  mind.      The  triumph  of 
Free-trade  had  been  delightful  to  him,  principally  because  he  believed 
that  extended  commerce  would  mean  the  extension  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  goodwill  between  nations,  and  the  recognition  by  all 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  friends.     It  must  be  granted  that  there 
was  something   in   Cobden's  views    on   these  points  which  jarred 
upon  the  instincts  of  the  English  people.      It  was  felt,  more   or 
less  consciously,  that  his  confidence  in  enlightened  self-interest  was 
too  great.    Interest,  in  the  factory,  was  to  take  the  place  of  justice 
and  merey  in  guarding  the  woman  and  the  child ;  interest  was  to 
supersede  honour  in  the  councils  of  nations.    Arithmetic  was  invoked  , 
to  settle  questions  in  relation  to  which  it  had  not  been  previously 
thought  of.     "  The  hundred  days  of  Napoleon,"  writes  Mr.  Cobden, 
"  cost  us  forty  millions,  the  interest  of  which,  at  five  per  cent.,  is  two 
millions.    Now,  our  exports  to  all  Europe  of  British  manufactures 
amount  to  about  eighteen  millions  annually ;  and  taking  the  profit  at 
ten  per  cent.,  it  falls  short  of  two  millions.     So  that  all  the  profit  ol 
all  our  merchants,  trading  with  all  Europe,  will  not  yield  sufficient  to 
P*y  the  yearly  interest  of  the  cost  of  the  last  one  hundred  days'  war 
oa  the  Continent,  leaving  all  the  other  hundreds  of  millions  spent 
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previously  as  so  much  dead  loss."  This  looks  like  putting  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  into  its  breeches-pocket,  and  bidding  it,  unless 
it  can  speak  thence,  to  be  silent.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  declared 
that  the  duty  and  honour  of  nations  cannot  be  statistically  defined  or 
arithmetically  computed. 

Nor  can  it  be  hoped  with  any  considerable  confidence  that  the 
substitution  of  arbitration  for  war,  as  the  method  by  which  nations 
shall  settle  their  disputes,  will  take  place.  Either  the  practical 
circumspection  or  the  logic  of  Cobden  failed  him  in  this  instance. 
The  question,  Who  is  to  arbitrate  between  nations  ?  proves  to  be 
unanswerable.  The  arbitration  would  be  either  between  weak 
nations  or  between  strong.  If  two  weak  nations  were  disposed  to 
quarrel,  and  the  strong  nations  insisted  upon  their  having  recourse 
to  arbitration,  the  strong  nations  would  have  to  choose  between 
letting  them  fight  the  matter  out  and  forcing  them  to  accept  arbitra- 
tion,— in  orther  words,  going  to  war  with  them.  If  the  nations  were 
strong,  what  Court  of  Arbitration  could  compel  them  to  bridle  their 
passions  ?  If  the  lion  and  the  tiger  are  seriously  incensed  against 
each  other,  which  of  the  animals  will  persuade  them  not  to  fight? 
Arbitration  already  settles  all  questions  except  those  which  touch, 
in  what  is  held  to  be  a  vital  point,  on  the  honour,  interest,  or  in- 
dependence of  nations.  To  say  that  two  nations  are  about  to 
engage  in  hostilities  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  have  refused 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  arbitration ;  and  if  you  will  force  them  to 
entertain  it,  you  at  once  have  war.  An  effectual  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  European  disputes  would  be  the  supreme  power  in  Europe. 
If,  therefore,  we  attempt  to  convert  into  a  definite  fact,  with  local 
habitation  and  namo,  the  proposal  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  arbi- 
tration shall  be  substituted  for  war  in  all  national  disputes,  we 
shall  find  the  scheme  impracticable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eloquent  exhibition  of  the  sins  and  miseries  of  war  tends  to  pre- 
dispose nations  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration.  A  wide  field  is  thus  opened  up,  and  one  in 
which  good  service  has  been  done,  and  may  yet  be  done,  for  man- 
kind. Cobden,  and  the  more  intelligent  apostles  of  peace,  deserve 
credit  for  the  energy  and  success  with  which  they  tore  the  glittering 
mask  from  the  face  of  war  and  showed  the  grisly  horrors  beneath. 
The  barbarism  of  conquest,  the  hollowness  of  military  glory,  the 
honour  due  to  peaceful  industry,  the  beneficence  of  justice,  candour, 
and  magnanimity,  when  they  command  back  into  the  scabbard  the 
sword  unsheathed  for  war,  were  preached  by  these  men  with  very 
serious  effect.  The  pity  is  that,  though  people  are  not  unwilling 
to  take  this  view  when  it  is  expressly  and  lucidly  set  before  them, 
the  martial  instincts,  the  battle  sympathies,  are  so  powerful  among  the 
robust  nations  of  Europe  that  the  man  who  can  lead  one  of  them  to 
victory  succeeds  on  the  instant  in  intoxicating  it  with  pride  and 
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exultation.  When  the  sword  of  Napoleon  gleamed  along  the  Lom- 
bard hills,  and  Frenchmen  saw  the  trophies  of  Lodi  and  Areola,  the 
memories  of  the  Republic  faded  from  their  minds,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  hail  the  general  of  the  army  of  Italy  as  the  despot  of 
France.  Bismarck  and  King  William  contended  with  the  Prussian 
Parliament  for  ten  years,  and  of  their  con  tendings  there  was  no 
'prospect  of  an  end ;  bat  when  Prussian  soldiers  stormed  Diippel,  and 
still  more  when  Prussian  soldiers  won  Sadowa,  the  Germans  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  warlike  enthusiasm,  and  were  in  a  mood  to  push 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  Europe.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  too 
powerful  an  advocacy  of  peace. 

The  last  public  service  to  which  Cobden  devoted  his  energies  was 
the  negotiation  of  the  French  treaty.  The  ability  displayed  on  this 
occasion  has  been  acknowledged  on  all  hands ;  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  may  prove  the  first 
step  towards  the  comprehensive  adoption  of  Free-trade  principles  in 
France.  On  completing  this  work  he  was  ?.<fjred  by  Lord  Palmerston 
a  baronetcy  and  a  place  in  the  Privy  Council.  He  declined  both. 
Neither  before  nor  after  could  he  be  induced  to  take  office,  or  to 
accept  of  any  boon  from  Government.  Having  sacrificed  his  private 
prospects  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  he  accepted  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  justice  entitled  him ;  but  beyond  what  his  duty  to 
himself  and  his  family  imperatively  required  him  to  take,  he  would 
take  nothing,  and  to  this  resolution  he  scrupulously  adhered. 

Had  he  been  alive  and  in  vigour  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Bright 
accepted  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
done  likewise ;  but  he  felt  that  there  was  too  great  discrepancy  between 
his  political  views  and  those  of  the  old  Whig  cabinets,  whether  under 
the  Russell  or  the  Palmerston  leadership,  tp  permit  him  to  take  office 
with  them.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1865.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  every  part  of  England,  throughout  Europe  and  America,  the 
amount  of  feeling  displayed  on  the  occasion  was  exceptional  and 
striking.  Statesmen  at  the  head  of  rival  parties, — statesmen  with 
whom  his  public  life  had  been  an  almost  continuous  conflict, — vied 
with  each  other  in  expressing  their  sense  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country.  The  Emperor  of  France,  speaking  through 
the  lips  of  his  minister,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  paid  the  tribute  of  an 
extraordinary  dispatch  to  his  memory.  Eminent  foreign  writers 
extolled  him  as  the  reconciler  of  nations,  the  citizen  of  the  world,  the 
worker  out,  on  the  basis  of  common  sense  and  common  interest,  of 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Not  inconsistently  with  this  view  was 
the  stress  which  both  they  and  writers  at  home  laid  upon  his 
thorough  nationality,  upon  his  typical  character  as  an  Englishman. 
The  quiet  resolution,  the  moral  courage,  the  unflagging  energy,  the 
perseverance,  the  solid  ability,  which  have  made  the  middle  class 
to  England  what  it  is,  were   declared  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
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illustriously  represented  by  Cobden.  His  personal  friends,  -and 
they  were  many,  spoke  of  him  as  the  "  gentlest  and  manliest  of 
human  beings,"  one  in  whom,  under  an  unimpassioned  exterior,  lay 
all  delicacy,  chivalry,  magnanimity. 

There  was  nothing  in  Cobden's  personal  appearance  to  distinguish 
him  from  an  ordinary  English  gentleman.  Throughout  his  whole 
career  he  retained  that  quietness  of  demeanour  which  surprised  his 
early  associates  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  When  you  saw  him, 
the  suggestion  of  your  mind  was,  whatever  that  man  may  be,  he 
cannot  be  a  popular  agitator.  Perfect  simplicity  clothed  his  great- 
ness, and  as  some,  according  Co  the  poet,  must  be  known  before  they 
seem  worthy  of  love,  so  it  was  only  when  he  was  rightly  known  that 
his  intellectual  power  was  recognised  and  his  moral  majesty  appre- 
hended. It  was  not  easy  to  realise  that,  under  that  pensive  mildness, 
there  lay  a  strength  as  of  adamant,  a  keenness  as  of  flame.  Yet  so  it 
was.  Never,  either  intellectually  or  morally,  was  man  more  inflexible. 
Convinced  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  a  source  of  calamity  to 
England,  he  concentrated  the  energies  of  his  soul  into  one  burning 
passion  of  opposition  to  them,  and  rested  not  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed. Convinced  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  as 
represented  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  unworthy  of  a  great  nation, — 
proud  to  the  weak,  and  word- valiant  to  the  strong ;  degrading  when 
it  dealt  with  Greek  or  Chinese  authorities,  dangerous  or  ridiculous 
when  it  sent  hectoring  dispatches  to  Russia  or  France ;  frivolous  in 
its  vauntings  of  sympathy  for  constitutional  freedom,  half-hearted, 
if  not  false,  to  genuine  patriots,  Hungarian  or  other,  with  swords  in 
their  hands, — he  repelled  every  advance  made  by  Palmerston  with 
implacable  persistence.  If  he  seemed  churlish,  he  cared  not ;  he 
obeyed  his  conscience.  We  do  not  say  that  in  this  he  was  without 
error.  We  are  mindful  that  much,  very  much,  is  to  be  said  on 
the  side  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  Cobden  acknowledged  that 
Palmerston  had  been  a  noble  antagonist*  We  are  merely  pointing 
out  that  moral  inflexibility,  equal  to  that  of  an  old  Roman  or  of  i 
Puritan  soldier,  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  Cobden.  There  was  also  a 
flash  of  fierce  indignation  in  him,  which  injustice  to  a  friend  called  in  a 
moment  from  beneath  its  snow-calm  envelope.  It  was  in  actual  fury 
that  he  rushed  at  Mr.  Delane,  when  the  "  Times"  charged  Mr.  Bright 
with  preaching  spoliation.  Gentleness  was  the  habit  of  his  mind, 
but  it  was  justly  said  that  for  him  apathy  was  sin.  One  thinks  with 
pleasure  of  the  comparative  repose  of  his  last  days,  of  his  cordial 
relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  parish,  of  the  dutiful 
attention  which  he  paid  to  parish  affairs,  and  of  the  delight  he  took 
in  being  kind  to  the  animate  on  his  farm.  Beep  sadness  for  the  loss 
of  his  son  clouded  the  evening  of  his  life  ;  but  nothing  could  destroy 
the  serenity  of  his  courage,  or  the  piety  and  patience  and  priest-like 
elevation  of  his  character. 


A  FAREWELL. 


To  part  in  midmost  summer  of  our  love, 

When  first  the  flower-scents  and  the  linnet's  tune 
Have  fallen  into  harmonies  of  Jane 

About  our  lives  new-linked,  and  all  above 

The  flower-blue  heaven  lies  for  bliss  aswoon, — 

Were  this  not  sad  ?    Yet  love  must  live  by  pain, 

If  one  would  win  its  fragrance  to  remain. 


n. 

Were  it  not  sadder,  in  the  y&irs  to  come, 
To  feel  the  hand-clasp  slacken  for  long  use, 
The  untuned  heartstrings  for  long  stress  refuse 

To  yield  old  harmonies,  the  songs  grow  dumb 
For  weariness,  and  all  the  old  spells  lose 

The  first  enchantment  ?     Yet  this  thing  must  be. 

Love  is  but  mortal,  save  in  memory. 


in. 

Too  rare  a  flower  it  is,  its  bloom  to  keep 
In  the  raw  cold  of  our  unlovely  clime, 
Too  frail  to  thrive  in  this  our  weary  time. 

I  would  not  have  thy  kisses,  sweet,  grow  cheap, 
Nor  thy  dear  looks  round  out  an  idle  rhyme, — • 

And  so  I  hold  that  we  loose  hands  and  part ; 

Dear,  with  my  hand  you  do  not  loose  my  heart. 


rv. 

Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  remembered  love  ; 
The  memory  of  clasped  hands  is  very  sweet, 
Joined  hands  that  did  not  once  too  often  meet 

And  never  knew  that  saddest  word  "  Enough  !  " 
And  so  'tis  well  that,  ere  our  springtime  fleet, 

Thus  in  the  heyday  of  our  love  part  we : 

Farewell,  and  all  white  omens  go  with  thee ! 
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V. 

Is  it  not  well  that  we  should  both  retain 

The  early  bloom  of  love,  untouched  and  pure  t 
There  is  uo  way  by  which  it  may  endure, 

Save  if  we  part  before  its  sweetness  wane 
And  wither ;  since  that  life  is  bo  impure, 

And  love  so  frail,  it  may  not  blossom  long, 

Unscathed,  amid  our  stress  of  care  and  wrong. 


"Wo  were  not  sure  of  love,  my  sweet,— and  yet 
The  fragrance  of  its  Spring  shall  never  die. 
Sweetheart,  we  shall  he  sure  of  memory, 

That  amber  of  the  years,  where  Time  does  set 
The  dear-boloved  shapes  of  things  gone  by, 

Whereby  their  gentle  semblance  may  evade 

The  ills  that  lurk  in  eld's  un  genial  shade* 


So,  sweet,  our  love  shall,  in  the  death  of  it, 
Revive,  as  corn  that  withers  in  the  ground, 
And  some  while  after  casts  fresh  blades  around 

And  yields  full  golden  sheavage,  as  is  fit. 

It  may  he  that  new  flowers  will  too  be  found 

Among  the  stubble,  and  the  pale  sweet  blooms 

Of  Autumn  glorify  our  woodland  glooms* 


vm. 

The  memory  of  our  kisses  shall  survive, 
And  in  the  glass  of  time  be  consecrate. 
Our  love  shall  with  the  distance  grow  more  great, 

And  shall  for  us  be  sweeter  than  alive, 

When  dead ;  for  memory  shall  reduplicate 

The  sweetness  of  the  past,  til)  you  and  I 

Cherish  as  angels'  food  each  bygone  sigh. 

j,  r. 


"PRIVATE." 


Thebe  is  perhaps  no  word  in  the  English  language  subject  to  greater 
abuse  than  that  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  short  essay.  It  is 
supposed  to  have,  and  has,  a  very  considerable  power;  and  that 
power  is  used  with  the  greatest  freedom  by  people  who  are  the  least 
entitled  to  the  privilege  which  they  assume.  And  very  much  of  the 
reality  of  this  power  it  has  acquired  by  the  extent  of  its  pretensions. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  matter  would  not  be  worth  the  notice  which  we 
now  give  to  it.  But  the  word  does  prevail  as  it  is  intended  to  prevail, 
and  is  allowed  to  have  much  of  that  conjuring  capability  which  is 
ascribed  to  it,  because  men  are  thoughtless,  and  do  not  take  the 
trouble  of  analysing  the  injunctions  which  are  put  upon  them,  and 
of  inquiring  what  is  the  nature  of  the  authority  by  which  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  controlled.  We  receive  letters  from  day  to  day, — 
you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
women, — on  which  the  word  "  private  M  is  written  in  such  manner  as 
to  obtain  quick  observation,  and  we  do  consider  ourselves  to  be  in 
some  special  way  bound  to  obey  the  order  thus  conveyed  to  us.  We 
conceive  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  use  the  contents  of  that  letter  in 
accordance  with  our  own  freer  judgment,  as  we  might  have  done  had 
not  that  embargo  been  laid  upon  us  by  the  writer.  And  we  are  thus 
violently  restrained  without,  for  the  most  part,  inquiry  on  our  own 
part  as  to  the  right  of  our  correspondent  to  exercise  this  authority 
over  us.  This  has  become  so  general, — this  belief  in  the  word  has 
grown  so  much  into  usage, — that  men  consider  themselves  to  be 
armed  with  an  unanswerable  complaint,  with  complaint  as  against  an 
offender  who  has  put  himself  out  of  all  courts,  when  the  privacy  thus 
demanded  is  infringed.  "Ho  has  divulged  that  which  has  been 
communicated  to  him  under  the  seal  of  privacy,"  the  indignant  one 
will  say,  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  transgressor.  And  those 
who  look  on  and  listen  will  acknowledge  that  a  trespass  has  been 
committed,  and  will  feel  that  he  who  has  broken  the  faith  re- 
quired of  him  here,  has  in  some  degree  impaired  his  character  as  a 
gentleman.  We  hold  that  the  word  has  no  authority  whatsoever, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  over  any  communication,  unless  that 
authority  has  been  conveyed  from  other  sources,  and  by  other  means. 
We  assert  that  the  writing  of  "  private  "  on  a  communication  has  no 
potency  whatever,  unless  that  potency  be  derived  from  special  agree- 
ment between  the  writer  and  the  receiver.  It  may  well  be  that  one 
man  in  writing  or  speaking  to  another  may  be  justified  in  demanding 
privacy,  and  that  great  fault  will  be  committed  if  that  privacy  be  not 
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observed ;  but  the  right  to  demand  that  privacy  cannot  be  obtained 
simply  by  a  written  or  a  spoken  word. 

The  mistake  to  which  we  refer  applies,  of  coarse,  chiefly  to  written 
communications.  In  regard  to  those  which  are  made  from  month  to 
ear,  the  request  for  secrecy  is  probably  put  forth  in  advance,  and  if 
the  promise  be  given,  it  is,  of  course,  binding.  If  we  require  from 
you,  before  we  tell  you  our  secret,  an  assurance  that  you  will  not 
repeat  it,  and  if  we  obtain  that  assurance,  we  are  armed  with  a  certain 
right  to  your  faith.  You  were,  at  any  rate,  enabled  to  use  some  judg- 
ment of  your  own  before  you  promised, — and  if  you  erred  in  judgment 
the  punishment,  such  as  it  may  be,  must  fall  upon  that  fault.  But 
the  peculiar  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking  rarely  attaches  itself  to 
spoken  communications.  The  man  or  woman  who  comes  to  us  with  a 
secret,  demanding  promises  of  secrecy,  is  not  the  sinner  with  whom 
we  are  now  dealing.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  very  fond  of  such 
proffered  secrets,  and  when  they  come  our  way  we  make  sad  mistakes 
as  to  that  which  may  and  that  which  may  not  be  revealed ; — but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  innocent,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  mala  fides  is  to 
be  discovered  in  the  original  owners  of  them.  But  we  own  to  strong 
suspicion  when  a  letter  reaches  us  with  the  word  "  private  "  at  the 
beginning  of  it, — unless  there  exist  between  us  and  the  writer  some 
true  and  acknowledged  bond  of  privacy.  We  generally  find  that 
where  that  bond  does  exist  the  word  is  unnecessary,  and  is  not  used. 
In  such  correspondence  the  recipient  of  the  letter  probably  knows  the 
necessity  for  privacy  without  the  written  caution. 

The  power  which  the  word  undoubtedly  does  possess  has  arisen 
from  a  feeling  among  men  which  is  very  general, — and  very  laudable. 
They  wish  to  be  gentlemen.  And  it  is  the  same  with  women,  for 
they  wish  to  be  ladies.  To  be  faithful  is  supposed  to  be  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  gentlehood.  We  will  not  say  that  gentlemen,  so 
called,  tell  fewer  lies  than  men  who  are  not  gentle;  but  to  lie  is 
supposed  to  be  a  disgrace  especially  damnable  to  one  who  assumes 
gentle  bearing ;  while  other  faults,  much  as  they  may  require  amend- 
ment,  grievous  as  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  are  not  held  to  be  so 
directly  antagonistic  as  is  the  fault  of  lying  to  the  character  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  It  is  assumed  that  a  gentleman  speaks  the  truth, — 
so  assumed  even  when  he  is  known  to  be  the  biggest  liar  of  his  day, 
— and,  therefore,  that  he  is  faithful.  He  will  not  say  the  thing 
which  by  his  faith  he  is  bound  not  to  say;  and,  therefore,  when 
privacy  is  demanded  of  him  he  will  be  "  private."  It  is  thus,  we 
think,  that  the  thing  has  grown ;  and  men  who,  in  truth,  are  gentle- 
men,— men,  too,  who  are  educated,  and  who  should  understand  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  in  every  command  which  is  allowed  by  them 
to  be  authoritative, — do  permit  themselves  to  be  constrained  by  an 
injunction  which  should  have  no  moral  power  whatever,  and  which 
is  usually  used  for  an  evil  purpose.  If  any  man  accustomed  to  a 
wide  correspondence  will  cast  his  mind  back  on  such  letters  as  he  has 
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received  with  the  word  "  private  "  written  on  them,  he  will  probably 
find  that,  as  regards  most  of  them,  the  injunction  came  from  some 
writer  not  justified  in  giving  it.  The  fault  is  not  committed  by  those 
who  are  right-minded;  bat,  when  committed  by  those  who  are 
wrong-minded,  it  is  admitted  by  their  superiors  in  conduct  and  feel- 
ing.   It  is  against  this  admission  that  we  now  enter  our  protest. 

No  doubt  the  word  has  its  legitimate  use, — or,  we  may  say,  uses. 
Probably  that  which  is  most  general  and  most  legitimate  is  brought 
to  bear  when  the  writer  intends  to  divest  his  communication  of  certain 
formal  attributes  which  might  otherwise  be  presumed  to  belong  to  it. 
When  so  applied,  the  word  binds  the  writer  rather  than  the  receiver 
of  the  letter,  and  in  this  way  can  have  no  false  pretension.  "  This 
which  I  now  say  to  you, — take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  use  it  as 
best  you  may,  but  it  shall  not  be  brought  up  against  you  by  me,  as 
might  a  letter  more  formal  in  its  character.1'  Many  oi  us  have 
received  and  some  of  us  have  written  letters  marked  "  private  "  in 
that  sense  ;  and  whether  the  judgment  of  the  writer  may  have  been 
good  or  bad,  the  intention  has  been  pure,  and  no  mala  fides  can  have 
been  present  to  the  writer's  mind.  Such  letters  are  common  in  official 
life,  and  must  be  common  wherever  authority  exists,  Such  pass  no 
doubt  daily  from  bishops  to  their  clergymen,  and  from  ministers  of 
state  to  their  subordinates.  But  the  tendency  of  the  word  in  these 
cues  is  to  relax  rather  than  to  exert  authority. 

And  the  word  may  undoubtedly  be  of  great  and  legitimate  service 
in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  so  often  mis-used.  There  are  many 
phases  of  life  in  which  a  writer  is  amply  entitled  to  demand  privacy 
from  his  correspondent.  A  husband  may  do  so  from  his  wife,  or  a  wife 
from  her  husband ; — a  client  may  do  so  from  his  lawyer ; — a  master  in 
some  cases  from  his  servant; — a  friend  may  often  do  so  from  a 
friend.  Indeed,  no  list  or  catalogue  of  such  cases  can  be  made.  But 
the  bond  for  faith  must  depend  on  something  much  stronger  than 
the  written  word,  and  judgment  for  breach  of  faith,  if  ever  given, 
must  be  founded  on  other  evidence  than  that  which  the  word  itself 
conveys.  There  must  have  been  some  pact  or  contract,  expressed  or 
understood,  between  the  correspondents,  before  the  word  should  be 
allowed  to  receive  any  of  that  force  which  is  commonly  attached  to 
it.  No  man  can  make  out  such  catalogue  even  for  his  own  guidance ; 
but  every  man,  ordinarily  gifted  with  sense  and  feeling,  should  know 
whether  in  this  or  in  that  case  the  obligation  exists  for  him. 

The  power  which  the  abuse  of  the  word  confers  is  most 
deleterious.  The  writer  desires  for  his  own  purposes  to  impregnate 
the  mind  of  his  correspondent  with  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts, 
being  aware  that  the  existence  of  such  knowledge  in  that  man's  mind 
*iU  be,  or  may  be,  to  his  advantage.  But  that  diffused  knowledge 
m*Y  also  be  to  his  disadvantage,  unless  it  be  in  some  degree  under 
his  own  control  .after  it  be  in  the  possession  of  that  other  man. 
Therefore  he  writes  the  word  "  private  "  on  his  letter,  and  feels  that 
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he  has  achieved  his  object.  The  recipient  of  the  letter,  not  analysing 
the  matter,  having  been  taught  by  the  practice  of  the  world  around 
him  that  the  word  is  endowed  with  some  conjuring,  hocus-pocus 
authority  against  which  he  dare  not  rebel, — because  he  wishes 
to  be  thought  a  gentleman, — submits  to  the  thraldom,  and  confesses 
himself  to  be  bound  by  a  compact  to  tfie  making  of  which  he  himself 
has  been  no  party.  He  has  opened  and  used  the  letter.  The  word 
"private"  has  been  put  upon  him,  like  the  touch  of  a  bailiff  on  ft 
debtor's  shoulder,  and  he  has  no  escape.  And  what  has  his 
ungracious  correspondent  imparted  to  him  ?  This  unwelcome 
correspondent  has  communicated  to  him  some  secret,  in  the  secrecy 
of  which  he  has  no  concern ;  some  matter  which  he  knows  it  would 
be  better  that  he  should  not  keep  secret  were  his  judgment  left 
unfettered.  *  The  man  has  perhaps  confessed  same  fault  of  his  own, 
or  has  for  his  own  purpose  stated  evidence  which,  if  followed  up, 
would  prove  a  fault ;  or  he  has  communicated  an  order  for  which  he 
'does  not  choose  to  be  held  responsible ;  or  he  has  put  forth  an  excuse 
which  he  thinks  may  be  valid  with  his  correspondent,  though  he  knows 
that  it  would  be  torn  to  rags  were  it  allowed  to  go  further ;— or  he  has 
maligned  an  enemy  or  perhaps  traduced  a  friend.  In  official  life  that 
word,  which  may  be  so  kindly  beneficial  when  it  is  used  to  lessen  the 
authority  of  the  writer,  is  often  damnably  injurious  when  it  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  bastard  authority.  The  superior  desires 
to  impose  an  obligation  on  an  inferior,  but  will  not  maintain  before  the 
light  of  day  the  order  which  he  gives.  He  therefore  writes  his  order 
on  note  paper,  prefixes  to  it  the  word  "  private,1'  and  has  achieved  his 
object.  This  he  probably  does  without  being  aware  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  fraud.  The  custom  of  the  world  is  on  his  side.  The  word 
is  there  ready  for  his  use, — and  he  uses  it.  We  think  that  he  would 
not  use  it  if  in  truth  he  understood  what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Possibly  an  extreme  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt  so 
to  bind  a  man  may  best  explain  our  meaning.  We  take  it  into  our 
heads  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  destroy  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,— all  the  Lords  and  Commons  that  is, — and  we  invent  our  plot 
But  the  aid  of  some  friendly  chemist  is  necessary.  So  we  write  to  a 
friendly  chemist,  telling  him  of  our  project  to  fill  the  ventilating 
chambers  of  the  two  Houses  with  air  of  strychnine,  and  request  him 
to  supply  us  with  the  materials.  We  then  call  his  attention  to  the 
word  "private,"  with  which  we  have  commenced  our  letter;  and 
observe,  that  in  the  event  of  his  disapproving  our  project,  of  course 
he  will  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  human  being.  So  potent 
is  the  conjuring  spell  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  we  can  almost 
fancy  the  existence  of  a  chemist  who  would  feel  himself  constrained 
to  silence.  From  day  to  day  men  make  "  private  "  communications 
not  so  startling,  but  almost  equally  disreputable,  as  to  which  they 
expect  that  their  injunctions  as  to  secrecy  will  be  held  to  be  sacred. 
And  they  are  held  to  be  sacred. 
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All  secrecy  is  injurious  in  its  nature.  We  do  not  mean  to  aver 
that  men  and  women  can  live  without  those  episodes  in  their  affairs 
which  require  privacy.  Where  is  the  man  who  can  boast  that  he  is 
altogether  free  from  the  presence  of  a  skeleton  in  his  cupboard  ?  But 
the  fewer  that  we  have  of  these  grinning  inmates  the  better  will  it  be 
for  ourselves  and  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  us.  A  secret,  if 
we  think  of  it,  has  ever  some  quality  of  the  skeleton.  It  is  to  us  a 
secret,  because  the  divulging  of  it  would  be  injurious  to  us.  It  is 
kept  hallowed,  not  because  it  is  a  joy,  but  because  it  might  become  a 
pain.  No  doubt  there  is  an  excitement  about  a  secret, — a  secret  so 
called, — which  may  to  some  extent  be  pleasurable.  The  knowledge 
of  that  which  is  unknown  to  others  has  an  allurement.  But  such 
pleasure  is  a  poor  trifle,  and  stands  quite  apart  from  the  general  good 
or  evil  of  secrecy  in  the  affairs  of  life.  And  there  is  a  secrecy, — which 
is  rather  reticence  than  secrecy,  which  is  born  of  modesty  and  can 
hurt  no  possessor  of  it.  It  is  this  feeling  which  induces  us  to  be 
silent  on  our  own  affairs,  because  to  tell  them  aloud  to  the  world 
around  us  would  be  an  impertinence.  A  man  does  not  speak  to 
every  one  he  meets  in  the  street  of  his  balance  at  the  banker's,  or  of 
his  wife's  excellence,  or  his  own  hopes  and  fears  in  regard  to  Saving 
Grace.  He  has  certain  reticences  which  he  believes  to  be  whole- 
some, but  which  are  not  kept  as  secrets  because  to  divulge  them 
would  be  dangerous  or  injurious.  Any  secret  kept  for  that  reason, — 
and  we  all  have  such  secrets, — is  surely  a  burden,  and  a  sorrow,  and 
a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  which  may  come  forth  some  day  and  grin 
at  us  before  our  friends. 

The  less  of  secrecy  we  have  in  our  lives  the  better.  He  who  has 
none,  though  he  may  suffer  sorrow,  is  free  from  that  fear  of  his  fellow 
men  which  is  the  worst  of  suffering.  But  the  friend,  or  acquaint- 
ance, or  stranger,  who  sends  us  a  letter  and  writes  "  private  "  on  tho 
top  of  it,  attempts  to  impose  upon  us  an  added  burden,  a  new  secret, 
another  weight,  from  the  bearing  of  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
no  advantage  can  accrue  to  ourselves.  There  are  those  attached  to 
most  of  us,  for  whom  to  bear  such  burdens  is  the  sweetest  privilege 
of  our  existence.  He  who  has  no  compact,  written  or  unwritten, 
with  any  friend,  rendering  himself  liable  to  such  obligation,  is  indeed 
to  be  pitied.  To  be  subject  to  no  call  for  private  aid  can  only  be 
the  lot  of  him  who  can  make  no  claim  for  private  aid  on  his  own 
behalf.  Such  a  one  must  be  fatherless,  childless,  wifeless,  brother- 
less,  and  friendless.  But  before  we  admit  the  claim  it  will  at  least 
be  well  to  consider  the  position  of  tho  claimant,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  he  has  a  right  to  demand  from  us  that  we  should  bear  this 
load  which  he  seeks  to  impose  upon  us.  If  he  have  no  such  right, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  previous  mutual  engagement,  we  hold  that  he 
cannot  establish  it  by  writing  the  word  "  private  "  either  on  the  in- 
side or  the  outside  of  a  letter. 

VOL.  VI.  x 


OUTWARD  BOUND, 


11  Quid  Am,  Aaterie,  quern  ti'bi  candiJi 


Come,  Laura,  patience.     Time  and  syring 
Your  absent  Arthur  Lack  shall  bring, 
Enriched  with  many  an  Indian  thing, 

Once  more  to  woo  yon ; 
No  storm  can  shake  hit  constant  mind, 
Who,  'neatli  the  "  Simla's  "  deck  recliucdp 
Still  racks  his  sleepless  brains  to  find 

New  verses  to  yon. 

Would  it  were  wind  and  wave  aloBO  ! — 
The  terrors  of  the  torrid  zone, 
The  indiscriminate  cyclone, 

A  man  might  parry ; 
Brit  only  faith,  or  "  triple  brass," 
Can  help  the  ouhvard -bound  to  pass 
Safe  through  that  east  ward- faring  class 

Who  sail  to  marry. 

For  him  fond  mothers,  stout  and  fair. 
Ascend  the  tortuous  cabin  stair 
Only  to  hold  around  his  chair 

Admiring  sessions ; 
For  him  the  eyes  of  daughters  droop 
Across  the  plate  of  handed  soup, 
Suggesting  seats  upon  the  poop, 

And  soft  confessions. 

Nor  are  these  all  his  pains,  nor  most. 
Eoraancing  captains  cease  to  boa^t, 
Loud  majors  leave  piquet,  to  roast 

The  youthful  griffin. 
All,  all  in  gonial  colours  show 
His  fate, — u  remote*  unfriended,  slow/1*-- 
His  "  melancholy  "  bun^nlow 

His  lonely  Uiiifl. 
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In  vain.     Unmoved  at  last  as  first, 

In  bland  endurance  deeply  versed, 

Your  ••  blameless  Arthur  "  hears  rehearse  I 

The  woes  that  wait  him ; 
Nought  can  subdue  his  soul  secure  ; 
44  Arthur  will  come  again,"  be  sure, 
Though  matron  shrewd  and  maid  demure 

Move  worlds  to  mate  him. 

But,  Laura,  on  your  side,  forbear 
To  greet  with  too  impressed  an  air 
A  certain  youth  with  chesnut  hair,— 

A  youth  unstable  ; 
Albeit  none  more  skilled  can  guide 
The  frail  outrigger  down  the  tide, 
Or,  trimmer- footed,  lighter  glide 

Through  "  Guards'  "  or  "  Mabel.'* 

Be  warned  in  time.     Without  a  trace 
Of  acquiescence  on  your  face, 
Hear,  in  the  waltz's  breathing  spaco, 

His  airy  patter ; 
Avoid  the  confidential  nook  ; 
If,  when  you  sing,  you  find  his  look 
Grow  tender,  close  your  music -book, 

And  end  the  matter. 

A.  D. 


MICHAEL  FARADAY. 


A  collection  of  Michael  Faraday's  letters,  carefully  selected  and  well 
arranged  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  affords  the  opportunity  to  those  who 
know  how  to  use  it,  of  studying  the  ways  of  thought,  the  ways  of  life, 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  character  of  a  man  who,  from  every  point 
of  view,  was  truly  great.  He  could  not  be  too  closely  approached. 
Thcro  were  no  shabby  places  or  ugly  corners  in  his  mind ;  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  genius  was  the  more  complete  because  of  the  virtues  which 
were  developed  with  it ;  and  though  he  chanced  to  be  the  citizen  of 
a  country  little  disposed  to  honour  the  scientific  discoverer,  he  did 
achicvo  for  himself  a  position  there  which  gave  him  free  scope  for  Ms 
labours,  and  which  enabled  him  to  win  the  regard,  admiration,  and 
osteem  of  all  the  most  distinguished  men  of  other  countries.  "I 
have,"  ho  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Wrottosley,  "as  a 
scientific  man,  received  from  foreign  countries  and  sovereigns  honours 
which  surpass  in  my  opinion  anything  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  my 
own  to  bestow."  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  "  For  its  own  sake,  tho 
Government  should  honour  the  men  who  do  honour  and  service  to  the 
country."  Personally,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  distinctions  usually 
coveted  by  genius ;  and  he  felt  that  he  had  enough,  if  he  had  the  means 
at  his  disposal  to  carry  on  a  constant  investigation  of  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  advance  the  progress  of  truth;  and  England 
was  willing  to  leave  him  to  this  contentment,  not  having  that  love  ol 
glory, — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  speaking  of  other  nations,  that 
vanity, — which  takes  delight  in  adding  lustre  to  the  illustrious  amonq 
her  sons,  but  rather  that  reasonable  thrift  which  is  bent  upon  making 
the  most  of  their  gifts  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the  nation. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  sake  of  a  few  readers  who  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  leading  facts  of  Faraday's  life,  to  give  here  a  short  summary  of 
his  scientific  career ;  for,  without  that,  his  singular  merits,  his  self-abne- 
gation, and  his  devotion  to  a  great  calling,  cannot  be  understood ;  without 
that,  the  absence  of  pretension,  the  constant  consideration  for  others, 
the  simplicity  of  life,  the  admirable  control  of  temper,  the  true  modesty 
and  the  humble  faith  which  must  be  recognised  in  their  combination 
as  constituting  his  personal  character,  cannot  be  fully  appreciated. 

Michael  Faraday  was  born  at  Newington  Butts,  near  London,  in 
1791.  He  was  placed  in  his  boyhood  under  a  bookbinder  in  thft 
neighbourhood  of  Baker  Street,  and  he  read  a  large  number  of  ft* 
books  he  bound ;  scientific  books  especially  made  a  deep  i 
upon  him,  and  the  interest  oxcited  by  Mrs.  Marcot's  "Conn 
Chemistry'1  turned  his  mind  to  tho  investigation  of  chemioftl] 
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He  never  forgot  the  gratitude  due  to  her  on  this  account.  In  1812 
Faraday  was  presented  with  a  ticket  for  Sir  H.  Davy's  course  of 
lectures  on  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  took  notes  of 
these  lectures,  and  sent  the  notes  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  expressing  to  him 
his  strong  desire  to  leave  his  present  mechanical  work,  and  to  learn 
eomething  of  natural  philosophy.  Sir  H.  Davy  was  struck  with  the 
accuracy  of  his  notes  and  with  the  expressions  of  his  letter,  and  in 
1813  he  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  In  1821  Faraday  made  the  discovery  of  the  relations 
between  electricity  and  magnetism,  in  which  his  subsequent  researches 
were  so  important  as  to  change  the  whole  condition  of  electro-magnetic 
and  chemical  science.  The  construction  of  the  electric  telegraph  was 
a  practical  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  electricity,  and  a 
discovery  made  by  him  in  early  days  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution  brought  into  existence  those  beautiful  aniline  dyes  which 
are  so  important  in  the  manufacturing  world.  His  discoveries  were 
announced  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
beginning  in  the  year  1881 ;  and  they  were  collected  and  republished 
in  three  volumes,  appearing  in  the  years  1889,  1844,  and  1855. 
His  book,  called  "  Chemical  Manipulation,"  was  published  in  the  year 
1827,  and  was  of  great  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 
In  1828  he  was  admitted  as  corresponding  member  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1825  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
Romford  medal.  In  1888  he  accepted  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum 
from  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government  for  the  benefit 
or  reward  of  literary  or  scientific  men.  He  received  many  marks  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  Governments  of  foreign  countries.  He  declined  any 
actual  title.  In  1858  the  use  of  a  house  at  Hampton  Court  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  Queen,  and  at  this  house,  in  the  year  1867,  he  died. 

No  person  could  read  with  attention  this  bare  outline  of  the  life 
of  Faraday,  and  fail  to  attribute  to  him  high  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities ;  but  the  simple  telling  of  such  and  such  abstract  virtues  in  a 
man  does  not  convey  a  sufficient  idea^of  his  individuality,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  those  who  knew  anything  of  him  personally  should  strive  to 
make  some  record  of  the  attributes  which  distinguished  him  from  other 
good  and  great  men.  He  should  be  remembered  in  his  characteristic 
phases ;  first,  as  he  stood  at  the  lecture  table,  with  his  voltaic  bat- 
teries, his  electro-magnetic  helix,  his  large  electrical  machine,  his  glass 
retorts,  and  all  his  experimental  apparatus  about  him, — the  whole  of  it 
being  in  such  perfect  order  that  he  could  without  fail  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  that,  if  his  assistant  by  any 
chance  made  a  blunder,  he  could,  without  a  sign  of  discomposure,  set 
H  right.  His  instruments  were  never  in  his  way,  and  his  manipu- 
lation never  interfered  with  his  discourse.  He  was  completely  master 
of  the  situation ;  he  had  his  audience  at  nis  command,  as  he  had 
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himself  and  all  his  belongings ;  he  had  nothing  to  fret  him,  and  he 
could  give  his  eloquence  full  sway.  It  was  an  irresistible  eloquence, 
which  compelled  attention  and  insisted  upon  sympathy.  It  waked 
the  young  from  their  visions  and  the  old  from  their  dreams.  There 
was  a  gleaming  in  his  eyes  which  no  painter  could  copy  and  which 
no  poet  could  describe.  Their  radiance  seemed  to  send  a  strange 
light  into  the  very  heart  of  his  congregation  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  it 
was  felt  that  the  stir  of  his  voice  and  the  fervour  of  his  words  could 
belong  only  to  the  owner  of  those  kindling  eyes.  His  thought  was 
rapid,  and  made  itself  a  way  in  new  phrases,  if  it  found  none  ready  i 

made, — as  the  mountaineer  cuts  steps  in  the  most  hazardous  ascent  \ 

with  his  own  axe.  His  enthusiasm  somotimes  carried  him  to  the  point 
of  ecstasy  when  he  expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  when  he 
lifted  the  veil  from  her  deep  mysteries.  His  body  then  took  motion 
from  his  mind ;  his  hair  streamed  out  from  his  head,  his  hands  were 
full  of  nervous  action,  his  light,  lithe  body  seemed  to  quiver  with  its 
eager  life.  His  audience  took  fire  with  him,  and  every  face  was 
flushed.  Whatever  might  be  the  after-thought  or  the  after-pursuit, 
each  hearer  for  the  time  shared  his  zeal  and  his  delight ;  and  with 
some  listeners  the  impression  made  was  so  deep  as  to  lead  them  into 
the  laborious  paths  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which 
the  daily  life  of  society  opposes  to  such  undertakings.  One  instance 
of  this  kind  is  given  in  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  volumes.  It  was  a  young 
lady  who  was  thus  inspired,  and  her  case  is  not  a  solitary  one. 
There  are  instances  where  a  strong  effect  is  produced  by  a  speaker 
who  is  conscious  of  it  and  who  strives  for  it ;  but  with  Faraday  the 
effect  was  due  to  his  un  consciousness,  to  bis  forgetfnlness  of  himself, 
and  to  the  concentration  of  all  his  intellect  and  all  his  emotion  upon 
the  thing  he  was  teaching. 

A  pleasant  vein  of  humour  accompanied  his  ardent  imagination,  and 
Occasionally,  not  too  often,  relieved  the  tension  of  thought  imposed 
upon  his  pupils.  He  would  play  with  his  subject  now  and  then,  but 
very  delicately ;  his  sport  was  only  just  enough  to  enliven  the  effort 
of  attention.  He  never  suffered  an  experiment  to  allure  him  away 
from  his  theme.  Every  touch  of  his  hand  was  a  true  illustration  of  his 
argument.  Foreigners,  children,  and  fine  ladies  felt  as  if  they  under* 
stood  what  he  told  them, — partly  because  of  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  his  manner,  and  partly  because  he  excited  their  enthu- 
siasm so  much  that  they  did  not  question  their  understanding.  But 
his  moaning  was  sometimes  beyond  the  conception  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  When,  however,  ho  lectured  to  children,  he  was  careful 
to  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  never  allowed  his  ideas  to  outran  their 
intelligence.  Ho  took  great  delight  in  talking  to  them,  and  cosily 
won  their  confidence.  The  vivacity  of  his  manner  and  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  pleasant  laugh,  the  frankness  of  his  wbol<>  bearing 
attracted  them  to  him.     They  felt  as  if  he  belonged  to  Lhciai;  and 
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indeed  ho  sometimes,  in  bis  joyous  enthusiasm,  appeared  like  an 
inspired  child.  He  was  not  at  all  a  man  for  evening  parties  ;  he  was 
nothing  of  a  ladies'  man  ;  but  he  was  the  true  man  for  the  juveniles, 
and  would  go  to  see  a  domestic  charade  when  the  boys  acted  in  it, 
and  suddenly  appear  behind  the  scenes  to  offer  a  little  help  or  suggest 
a  new  arrangement ;  and  then,  while  he  was  in  front,  he  would  laugh 
and  applaud  so  loudly,  that  his  presence  was  the  best  encouragement 
which  the  young  performers  could  have.  Or  he  would  help  the 
young  people  to  wonder  at  the  feats  of  a  conjuror,  or  he  would  join 
in  a  round  game,  and  romp  quite  noisily.  But  all  was  done  with  a 
natural  impulse.  There  was  no  assumption  of  kindness,  no  air  of 
condescension.  It  was  before  the  appearance  of  the  chameleon  top 
in  public  that  he  constructed  with  his  own  hands  a  pretty  little  top 
with  a  coloured  disc,  and  presented  it  to  the  son  of  a  friend  as  a 
philosophic  toy.  The  top  still  exists,  and  is  put  away  in  a  box 
with  some  other  precious  things,  and  among  these  there  is  a  toy 
green  frog,  which  he  brought  himself  to  the  same  little  boy,  teaching 
him  how  to  make  it  jump,  and  laughing  merrily  at  the  strangeness  of 
its  leaps.  His  quick  sympathies  put  him  so  closely  in  relation  with 
the  child,  that  he  saw  with  the  boy's  new  wonder,  and  looked,  and 
most  likely  felt  for  the  moment,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the  thing 
before.  Quick  feelings,  quick  movement,  quick  thought,  vividness  of 
expression  and  of  perception,  belonged  to  him.  He  came  across  you 
like  a  flash  of  light,  and  he  seemed  to  leave  some  of  his  light  with 
you.  His  presence  was  always  stimulating.  Occasionally  a  depres- 
sion and  weariness  came  upon  him,  such  as  these  ardent  natures  often 
undergo.  It  is  perhaps  the  balance  of  rest  which  nature  sends  to 
them;  but  when  he  had  the  physical  strength  to  resist  these  attacks, 
he  did  resist  them.  His  sense  of  duty  and  of  religion  forbade  the 
indulgence  of  anything  like  despondency,  and  any  mood  that  was 
otherwise  than  cheerful  was  soon  banished. 

The  investigations  of  the  natural  philosopher  are  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, with  anxieties  and  misgivings.  Nature  is  sometimes  so  slow 
to  answer  his  questions,  that  ho  is  sorely  tempted  to  answer  them 
for  her,  and  to  let  theory  shut  the  door  against  fact,  or  to  give  fact 
admission  with  a  tight  squeeze.  Hours,  days,  months  may  be  spent 
upon  the  accumulation  of  discoveries  which  seem  to  justify  their 
explanation  by  a  particular  process  of  reasoning,  and  just  as  the 
interpretation  of  causes  appears  to  be  reached,  one  other  littlo  stub- 
born fact  may  eome  in  the  way,  like  an  obstinate  juryman,  forbidding 
the  conclusion  ; — and  all  the  labour  must  begin  again.  To  Faraday's 
ardent  imagination  such  contradictions  must  have  been  trying.  The 
rapidity  of  his  thought  was  at  times  like  a  fever  in  his  blood,  and 
the  moment  which  overthrew  his  hope  was  followed  by  physical 
prostration.  But  he  had  his  Egerian  grotto,  where  rest  and  comfort 
were  to  be  found,  and  solaced  himself  at  his  domestic  hearth.     In 
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cne  of  his  letters  he  speaks  of  his  "  rest-giving  wife,"  and  it  was  with 
her  that  he  found  tranquillity  restored  when  his  soul  was  troubled. 
Free  from  tho  weak  strivings  of  feminine  vanity  or  of  selfish  am- 
bition, she  knew  how  to  soothe  him,  how  to  make  the  leisure  hour 
pleasant  to  him,  and  to  offer  him  some  new  subject  of  interest  when 
his  work  was  too  stimulating  for  him. 

She  would  take  a  quiet  stroll  with  him  out  of  doors,  or  she  would 
accompany  him  to  an  exhibition,  and-  sometimes  they  would  go  to 
the  play  together.  In  his  young  days,  Faraday  used  to  attend  Kcan's 
performances  with  intense  interest,  and  later  in  his  life  he  used  to 
admire  the  splendid  representations  of  the  Shakspearian  drama,  pro- 
duced under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Macready ;  and  Jenny  Lind's 
delicious  voice  occasionally  charmed  him  to  forget  his  cares.  He 
loved  music,  had  a  fine  ear,  and  could  sing  agreeably ;  indeed,  there 
was  hardly  any  form  of  excellence  in  art  or  nature  to  which  his 
sensitive  temperament  was  not  keenly  alive.  He  took  great  pleasure 
in  a  good  novel,  and  some  notes  exist  of  a  conversation  upon  this 

subject  which  he  held  with  a  friend  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  M ,  in 

Clarges  Street,  one  of  the  few  houses  where  he  was  wont  to  appear 
now  and  then  at  an  evening  party.  It  was  a  winter  evening,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1856.  A  favourite  cat  was  in  the  refreshment- 
room,  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  sitting  in  an  arm-chair.  Faraday, 
taking  a  glass  of  punch,  presented  it  abruptly  to  the  nose  of  the  cat, 
and  said,  "  Ah !  you  great  silly  cat,  with  your  bow  of  ribbon,  how 
do  you  like  that  ?  "  The  cat  drew  itself  up  offended.  "  Puss  is  not 
fond  of  punch,"  said  Faraday,  "  but  perhaps  you  are ! " — addressing 
a  lady  who  was  playing  with  the  cat ;  and  then  followed  some  talk 
which  presently  turned  upon  novels,  and  the  entertainment  to  be 
got  out  of  them,  and  Faraday  said,  "  I  like  the  stirring  ones, — with 
plenty  of  life,  plenty  of  action,  and  very  little  philosophy.  Why,  I 
can  do  tho  philosophy  for  myself;  but  I  want  the  novelist  to  supply 
me  with  incident  and  change  of  scene,  and  to  give  me  an  interest 
which  takes  me  out  of  my  own  immediate  pursuits.  It  does  a  man 
good  to  get  out  of  his  daily  pursuits,  and  to  air  his  thoughts  a  little." 

Ho  then  mentioned  the  novel  of  "Paul  Ferroll,"  as  having  stir 
enough  in  it,  and  added,  "  There's  another  modern  one  I  like  very 
well  too,  where  a  man  keeps  his  mad  wife  up  at  the  top  of  his  house.'* 
This  was  the  novel  of  "Jane  Eyre;" — "and,"  said  he,  "it  is  very 
clever,  and  keeps  you  awake.  Why,  how  good  the  woman's  flight 
is  across  the  fields ;  but  there's  a  touch  of  mesmerism  and  mystery 
at  the  end,  which  would  bo  better  away." 

This  observation  led  to  a  discussion  of  modern  superstitions,  and 
Faraday  spoke  forcibly  against  the  follies  of  table-rappers  and  turners. 

"  What  a  clumsy  matter,"  he  said,  "  is  all  this  knocking  of  tables, 
this  new  way  of  calling  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  through  mediums 
who  never  tell  us  anything  worth  hearing.  ...  It  seems  sickening 
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even  for  a  sensible  man  to  think  of;  bnt  there  is  no  end  to  the  incon- 
sistency and  weakness  of  hnman  nature.  Why,  there  was  the  belief 
in  witches ;  there  were  plenty  of  good  and  great  men  who  held  to  that. 
Well !  it  was  not  worse  than  the  rapping- spirit  faith ;  indeed  it  was 
better, — there  was  more  fun  in  it." 

It  was  observed  in  reply  that  our  present  age  had  one  superiority 
over  the  past  ; — we  no  longer  burnt  our  fellow- creatures. 

"Yes,"  said  Faraday,  "but  observe  that  when  the  faggots  went 
out,  the  witches  went  out.  Why,  all  the  sport  was  in  the  burning." 
He  then  spoke  of  that  curious  story  called  tho  "  Amber  Witch," 
and  this  led  to  some  further  comments  on  romance  writing,  and  to  an 
eloquent  eulogium  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  spoke  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  and 
said,  "  What  a  fine  chivalrous  thing  that  is  t  there's  the  tournament, 
and  the  Jewess,  and  the  Templar,  with  his  gallant  bearing,  and  his 
strange  mixed  character,  wonderful,  perplexing  as  human  nature 
itself!  And  then  how  finely  those  two  serving  men  stand  out  in 
contrast, — the  strong  Gurth,  and  the  witless  Wamba,  with  their  dog 
Fangs,  who  adds  something  too  to  the  interest.  Why,  this  is  a 
romance  indeed !  Then  there's  *  Guy  Mannering,'  and  *  Quentin 
Durward,'  and  '  Waverley,'  and  the  poor  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor,' — 
but  that's  a  sad  one  ; — and  a  whole  host  of  others." 

Then  some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  novels  of  social  life,  and 
Miss  Burney's  "Evelina"  was  mentioned,  and  Faraday  remembered 
reading  it  a  great  many  years  ago.  "  You  know,"  he  said,  "  I  was  a 
boy  in  a  bookbinder's  shop ;  there  were  plenty  of  books  there,  and  I 
read  them."  He  had  himself  bound  some  copies  of  "  Evelina,"  and 
one  of  them  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  John  Barlow. 

Among  the  letters  contained  in  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  volumes  there 
are  a  few  addressed  to  this  same  Mr.  Barlow,  and  it  may  be  well  hero 
to  say  something  of  the  nature  of  his  relations  with  Michael  Faraday. 
Mr.  Barlow  was,  from  the  year  1842  to  1860,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  for  which  post  he  was  well  qualified, 
both  by  his  scientific  acquirements  and  his  social  position.  His 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  was  extensive,  and  he  took  delight 
in  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  scientific  men.  He  spent  many 
hours  in  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
wife's  family  connections  and  his  own  took  him  very  much  into 
general  society,  and  he  brought  many  persons  to  hear  Faraday's 
lectures,  who  remained  to  listen,  fascinated  by  their  eloquence,  but 
who,  without  Mr.  Barlow's  influence,  would  never  have  found  their 
way  to  a  scientific  institution.  His  courtesy  of  manner,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  real  benevolence  of  nature,  made  it  pleasant  to  come  in 
contact  with  him ;  and  Faraday  found  him  always  ready  to  assist  in 
smoothing  over  any  little  difficulties  which  occurred  in  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  When  the  custom  of  giving  tea  in  tho 
library  of  the  institution  after  the  evening  lectures  was  discontinued, 
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as  being  expensive  and  inconvenient,  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barlow  supplied  the  place  of  this  hospitality  by  inviting  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  other  friends,  to  meet  at  their  own  house 
in  Berkeley  Street  on  Friday  evenings.  And  here  such  unceremonious, 
friendly  gatherings  took  place  as  are  uncommon  in  London  society. 
A  remarkable  variety  of  elements  composed  an  agreeable  whole. 

Science  and  fashion,  literature  and  aristocracy,  had  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  cheerful  tea-table.  Ladies  coming  from  the  lectures 
were  not  expected  to  be  in  full  dress.  There  was  no  effort  to  be  made. 
The  definite  aim  was  the  comforting  cup  of  tea.  You  might  go  as 
soon  as  you  had  swallowed  it,  or  you  might  prolong  the  evening  far 
on  into  the  night.  With  so  little  of  conventional  restraint  conversation 
flowed  pleasantly,  many  acquaintances  were  made,  and  acquaintance 
easily  passed  into  friendship.  About  twice  in  the  season  Faraday  himself 
joined  these  parties,  and  added  a  good  deal  to  their  animation.  But, 
agreeable  as  his  presence  was,  it  is  not  to  be  lamented  that  he  went 
out  seldom.  His  home  life  was  better  both  for  mind  and  body,  and 
those  who  made  that  home  so  happy  for  him  should  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance.  Although  they  lived  much  to  themselves,  the  friends 
who  visited  them  never  failed  to  find  a  cordial  welcome;  and  a 
friendly  chat  in  those  quiet  rooms  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
which  it  was  possible  to  enjoy.  The  frugal  simplicity  of  the  furniture 
was  characteristic  of  Faraday.  He  would  not  put  the  institution  to 
any  expense  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  chairs  and 
sofas  maintained  their  rigid  black  horsehair  surface  to  the  very  last. 
That  Faraday's  religion  helped  to  make  him  the  self-denying  man  he 
was  cannot  be  doubted.  -  His  religion  and  his  attachment  to  his  wife 
were  the  main- springs  of  his  moral  life;  they  kept  him  pure  and 
simple ;  they  kept  him  also  out  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  that  large 
portion  of  the  world  which  is  ignorant  of  everything  beyond  the  pale 
of  its  own  daily  stir  and  strife,  and  its  own  ambitions,  whether  in 
political  or  fashionable  life,  knew  nothing  of  this  man  and  his  work; 
and,  being  told  of  his  death,  as  of  a  national  loss,  asked  why,  and  what 
his  life  had  been  ?  To  such  as  these  the  invention  of  a  new  patent 
for  cutting  cloth  or  mending  pens  appears  a  sensible,  useful  thing,  and 
the  author  of  it  worthy  of  honour ;  of  knighthood,  or  of  whatever 
distinction  many  be  available  for  him.  Possibly  thoy  might  make  a 
stir  even  to  obtain  a  pension  for  the  inventor's  widow,  if  he  died 
and  loft  a  widow ;  but  the  discoverer  of  first  causes,  of  eternal  truths, 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  of  the  basis  of  all  invention,  of  the  great 
foundations  of  all  practical  good,  is  not  understood,  and  is  viewed  as 
one  who  indulges  in  useless  curiosity,  and  amuses  himself  with  dreams 
and  speculations;  they  look  upon  the  philosopher's  investigation! 
much  as  the  silly  school-girl,  Rosa  Bud,  looks  upon  the  scientific 
enterprise  of  her  lover,  Edwin  Drood,  when  she  speaks  to  him  of 
one  who  hates  "  boilers  and  things." 
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Faraday,  occupied  with  electric  currents  "  and  things,"  exhibits  to 
them  no  definite  purpose ;  and  an  important  discovery,  without  an 
immediate  adaptation  of  it,  is  held  to  be  a  mere  vagary  of  the  mind. 
This  must  be  the  explanation  of  the  apathy  with  which  the  English 
nation  heard  of  the  decease  of  that  great  man  who  was  perhaps  her 
truest  philosopher;  while  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  better  educated 
in  science,  were  eager  to  express  their  appreciation  of  his  worth.  Such 
a  man  is  born,  not  for  one  small  territory,  nor  for  one  season,  but  for 
all  countries  and  all  times.  Genius  has  no  narrow  birth-place.  It  is 
her  vocation  to  knock  down  tho  foolish  barriers  of  prejudice  and 
nationality,  and  to  claim  the  universe  for  her  dominion.  Between 
Faraday  and  the  philosophers  of  other  countries  no  difficulties  arose  ; 
he  never  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  jealousy,  and  as  ho 
acted  in  good  faith,  desiring  nothing  but  truth,  he  was  replied  to  in 
the  same  spirit.  Those  who  worked  with  him  became  like  him. 
Nor  was  his  generosity  kept,  as  in  some  cases  it  is,  merely  for 
exportation.  He  was  the  same  with  his  fellow-labourers  at  home, — 
always  courteous  and  always  true.  He  knew  when  and  how  to 
forbear,  and  he  also  knew  how  to  defend  himself  against  injustice  or 
misapprehension  ;  but  he  was  very  rarely  the  subject  of  them.  How 
independently,  and  with  what  dignity,  ho  acted  in  tho  matter  of  his 
pension,  when  Lord  Melbourne's  proceedings  were  such  as  to  try  hi3 
temper  sorely ;  and  how  well  he  conducted  himself  when  unjustly 
charged  with  appropriating  some  of  Wollaston's  scientific  work 
is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  further  discussed  here, — the  rather 
that  he  cared  little  himself  to  rake  up  the  dust  of  the  past. 
His  memory  garnered  up  only  the  good.  On  one  occasion,  when 
some  allusion  to  his  early  life  from  a  friend,  brought  on  the  mention 
of  a  painful  passage  between  himself  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  he  rose 
abruptly  from  his  seat,  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  said,  "  Talk  of  something  else,  and  never  let  me  speak  of  this 
again.  I  wish  to  remember  nothing  but  Davy's  kindness."  While  ho 
spoke  tears  shone  in  his  eyes.    None  ever  rose  from  a  purer  source. 

Religion  was  the  moving  force  of  this  man's  soul.  His  religious 
feeling  was  not  confined  to  any  narrow  circle  ;  it  had  a  range  as  large 
as  that  of  the  world  itself ;  but  his  religious  practice,  the  rites  which  he 
observed,  and  the  modes  of  worship  which  he  followed,  belonged  to  a 
particular  community  of  Christians  known  as  Sandemanians,  of  whoso 
form  of  faith  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  description, — the  more  as  it 
has  been  subjected  to  many  misrepresentations.  That  very  honest 
little  volume,  called  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian 
World,"  by  John  Evans,  supplies  a  narrative  of  the  history  and 
worship  of  the  Sandemanians,  from  which  the  following  account  is 
derived.  The  sect  originated  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1728,  and 
Mr.  John  Glass  was  the  founder  of  it.  Ho  was  a  minister  of  tho 
Established  Church  in  Scotland ;  but  he  was  expelled  from  it  on  tho 
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ground  that  he  was  sapping  the  foundation  of  all  national  establish- 
ments, by  maintaining  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world. 
Upon  his  expulsion  his  adherents  formed  themselves  into  churches, 
conformable  in  their  institution  and  discipline  to  what  they  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  plan  of  the  first  churches  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.  Robert  Sand  em  an,  from  whom  the  sect  takes  its  name, 
was  an  elder  of  one  of  these  churches  in  Scotland,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hervey,  upon  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  faith,  in  which  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists. 
A  controversy  arose  on  this  subject,  and  those  who  adopted  Mr. 
Sandeman's  view,  that  faith  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  simple 
assent  to  the  divine  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  was 
delivered  for  the  offences  of  men,  and  raised  again  for  their  justifica- 
tion, called  themselves  Sandemanians,  and  formed  themselves  into 
churches,  in  fellowship  with  the  churches  of  Scotland,  but  holding 
no  kind  of  communion  with  any  others. 

The  Sandemanians  have  a  weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  "  love  feast "  of  which  every  member  is  required  to  partake, 
and  which  consists  of  their  dining  together  at  each  others  houses  in 
the  interval  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  service.  A  kiss  of 
charity  is  used  on  this  occasion  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member, 
and  at  other  times  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  and  proper.  They 
have  a  weekly  collection  before  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  and  for  defraying  other  expenses.  They  have  mutual  exhor- 
tations, and  they  hold  by  community  of  goods  so  far  that  every  one 
is  to  consider  all  that  he  has  in  his  possession  and  power  liable 
to  tho  calls  of  the  poor  and  the  Church,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for 
them  to  lay  up  wealth  for  any  distant  or  uncertain  use.  They 
allow  of  public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
connected  with  circumstances  really  sinful.  They  maintain  a  plu- 
rality of  elders,  pastors,  or  bishops  in  each  church,  and  the  presenco 
of  two  elders  is  held  to  be  necessary  in  every  act  of  discipline  and  at 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Second  marriages  disqualify 
for  the  office  of  elders. 

The  Sandemanians  consider  themselves  obliged  to  separate  from 
the  communion  and  worship  of  all  such  religious  societies  as  appear 
to  them  not  to  profess  the  simple  truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope, 
and  who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to  it ;  and  in  every  transaction 
they  esteem  unanimity  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Such  was  the  religion  which  Faraday  inherited  from  his  parents, 
and  which  he  adhered  to  with  unvarying  attachment  and  perfect  sin- 
cerity. The  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  vivified  his  faith.  He  was  an 
earnest  disciple  of  the  Church  he  belonged  to,  and  in  his  later  years 
ho  was  himself  an  elder  and  teacher.  But  his  zeal  was  not  bigotry, 
and  he  neither  condemned  nor  interfered  with  views  which  were 
opposed  to  his  own.     When  he  concluded  a  course  of  lectures  with 
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expressions  of  adoration  for  the  Creator  of  all  good,  it  was  done  with 
a  feeling  so  wide  in  its  scope  as  to  reach  the  heart  of  all  humanity. 

The  friendship  which  existed  between  Faraday  and  Professor 
Tyndall  is  known  to  all  who  know  anything  of  scientific  men,  and  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  Faraday's  faith  was  not  illiberal.  It 
must  be  accepted  also  as  an  evidence  of  the  generosity  and  candour 
of  his  temper ;  for  he  took  delight  in  all  the  manifestations  of 
Tyndall's  genius,  and  offered  every  encouragement  to  its  operations 
within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Institution.  After  he  had  ceased  to 
lecture  himself,  he  used  to  listen  to  Mr.  Tyndall's  eloquence  with 
constant  interest,  and  regularly  attended  his  courses,  until  he  was 
disabled  from  doing  so  by  physical  infirmity. 

Professor  Tyndall's  beautiful  "  History  of  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer  " 
contains  some  traits  of  Faraday's  personal  character,  which  are  valu- 
able, and  which,  if  they  could  be  added  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  collection 
of  letters,  might  go  a  great  way  towards  giving  the  reader  a  right  con- 
ception of  the  man  as  he  was  in  his  daily  life.  Only  the  humour  is 
absent — the  peculiar,  ironical  humour  which  made  Faraday's  conversa- 
tion pungent,  though  it  never  had  the  bitterness  of  satire.  It  was  a 
light,  genial  humour,  which  came  out  of  singularly  vivid  perceptions 
of  all  things, — of  the  characteristics  of  persons,  no  less  than  of  the 
characteristics  of  magnets  and  gases.  The  slightest  exaggeration  or 
parade  of  enthusiasm  towards  himself  excited  his  ridicule,  and  he 
would  make  fun  of  it,  but  with  such  a  good-humoured  gleam  in  his 
eye,  and  with  such  a  frank,  pleasant  laugh,  that  his  jesting  was  never 
ill  thought  of,  and  generally  elicited  merriment  in  return  from  the 
very  person  whom  he  bantered. 

His  spirit  of  independence,  although  it  was  very  marked,  kept 
clear  of  offence  by  its  simplicity ;  for  it  was  a  part  of  his  self-respect 
that  he  on  no  occasion  withheld  the  respect  due  to  others.  He  gave 
to  a  prince  or  to  a  duchess  the  observances  due  to  their  position,  as  he 
gave  to  his  servants  and  to  all  around  him,  whether  his  equals  or  his 
subordinates,  a  fitting  and  consistent  consideration.  The  late  Prince 
Consort  had  a  just  value  for  his  genius  and  his  character,  and  had  it 
rested  with  him  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  it  would  have  been 
honoured  sufficiently;  but,  unhappily,  he  was  gone  before.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  did  what  was  in  his  power  towards  the  recognition  of  Fara- 
day's claims ;  but  he  could  only  act  as  a  private  individual.  That  he 
did  act  with  spontaneous  energy  and  warmth  of  feeling  is  a  truth  which 
ought  to  be  remembered  to  his  credit.  When  the  news  of  Faraday's 
death  reached  him,  he  recalled  the  charm  that  he  had  felt  in  his  lec- 
tures, and  the  genius  and  eloquence  and  geniality  and  animating  vivacity 
which  he  had  found  in  the  teacher,  and  he  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  of 
tbo  kindest  sympathy  to  the  widow  of  the  philosopher,  although  he  had 
never  seen  her.  The  Prince's  letter  could  not  fail  to  gratify  tho  wife 
who  cherished  every  sinccro  tribute  paid  to  her  husband's  excellence. 
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The  statue  which  is  to  be  erected  as  a  memorial  of  Faraday  is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  and  subscriptions  of  individuals.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  presided  at  the  meeting  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  to  discuss 
the  national  advantage  of  such  a  memorial,  and  the  distinguished 
French  philosopher,  M.  Dumas,  came  over  from  Paris  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  made  an  admirable  discourse  upon  the  extent  and  perfection 
of  Faraday's  genius,  as  free  as  Faraday  himself  from  any  kind  of 
excess  or  bombast. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  desired  that  the  last  new  street  which 
had  been  built  in  Paris  should  be  named  after  the  English  discoverer, 
and  possibly  the  Rue  Faraday  may  sometimes  excite  the  curiosity  of 
English  visitors  concerning  the  history  of  their  great  countryman. 

Upon  Faraday's  death,  half  only  of  the  moderate  pension  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  was  continued  to  his  widow,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  it  was  to  be  carried  on  to  another  life.  This 
sole  narrow  recognition  of  Faraday's  achievements  surprised  the 
lettered  world  of  France  and  Germany,  and  drew  from  them  some 
comments  not  favourable  to  the  discernment  or  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  English  nation ;  but  as  such  animadversions  would  be  alien  from 
Faraday's  own  habit  of  mind  and  from  the  temper  of  those  who  most 
nearly  belong  to  him,  it  is  best  to  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  them, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  as  general  education  advances  the 
labours  of  a  great  man  and  their  fruition  will  come  to  be  better 
understood. 

And  here  a  pretty  instance  may  be  recorded  of  the  feeling  aroused 
by  Faraday's  presence,  when  he  returned  to  his  accustomed  seat  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Royal  Institution,  after  a  protracted  absence 
occasioned  by  illness.  As  soon  as  his  presence  was  recognised,  the 
whole  audience  rose  simultaneously  and  burst  into  a  spontaneous 
utterance  of  welcome,  loud  and:  long.  Faraday  stood  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  enthusiastic  greeting,  with  his  fine  head  slightly  bent ; 
and  then  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  pictures  and  busts  of  Lord 
Nelson,  which  was  always  observable  in  his  countenance,  was  very 
apparent.  His  hair  had  gown  white  and  long,  his  face  had  lengthened, 
and  the  agility  of  his  movement  was  gone.  The  eyes  no  longer 
flashed  with  the  fire. of  the  soul,  but  they  still  radiated  kindly 
thought ;  and  ineffaceable  lines  of  intellectual  force  and  energy  were 
stamped  upon  his  face. 

Ho  used,  until  he  was  quite  unable  to  do  so,  constantly  to  visit  his 
friend,  Mr.  liurlow,  who  was  attacked  with  paralysis  at  a  time  when 
Faraday  himself  was  still  enjoying  tolerable  health.  He  used  to 
animate  him  with  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  though  at  times 
grave,  but  not  desponding,  thoughts  would  grow  out  of  their  dis- 
cussions. On  one  occasion  Faraday  said,  "  Barlow,  you  and  I  are 
waitiag, — that  is  what  we  have  to  do  now ;  and  we  must  try  to  do  it 
patiently." 
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Sometimes  he  was  depressed  by  the  idea  of  his  wife  left  without 
him,— of  the  partner  of  his  hopes  and  cares  deprived  of  him.  She 
had  been  the  first  love  of  his  ardent  soul ;  she  was  the  last ;  she  had 
been  the  brightest  dream  of  his  youth,  and  she  was  the  dearest 
comfort  of  his  age ;  he  never  ceased  for  an  instant  to  feel  himself 
happy  with  her ;  and  he  never  for  one  hour  ceased  to  care  for  her 
happiness.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  felt  anxiety  about  her. 
But  he  would  rally  from  such  a  trouble  with  his  great  religious  trust, 
and  looking  at  her  with  moist  eyes,  he  would  say — "  I  must  not  be 
afraid  :  you  will  be  cared  for,  my  wife ;  you  will  be  cared  for." 

There  are  some  who  remember  how  tenderly  he  used  to  lead  her 
to  her  seat  at  the  Royal  Institution,  when  she  was  suffering  from 
lameness ;  how  carefully  he  used  to  support  her ;  how  watchfully  he 
used  to  attend  all  her  steps.  It  did  the  heart  good  to  see  his  devo- 
tion, and  to  think  what  the  man  was  and  what  he  had  been.  No 
self-educated  man  ever  had  less  help  from  without ;  no  scientific 
investigator  ever  worked  with  so  little  assistance.  No  man  was 
ever  so  ready  to  give  his  time  and  service  to  his  country;  none 
ever  did  so  much  for  love,  so  little  for  reward.  Our  daily  life  is  full 
of  resources,  which  are  the  results  of  his  labours ;  we  may  see  at 
every  turn  some  proof  of  the  great  grasp  of  his  imaginative  intellect ; 
remembering  the  achievements  of  his  genius,  we  may  look  for  future 
revelations  of  nature's  truth  with  boundless  hope. 

If  that  genius  had  not  been  allied  to  most  high  and  lovable  moral 
qualities,  it  would  in  itself  have  deserved  universal  admiration.  Joined 
as  it  was  to  an  almost  perfect  Christian  goodness,  it  must  excite 
actual  veneration,  and  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  such  an  example 
of  excellence  as  the  volume  of  his  life  reveals,  to  kindle  enthusiasm 
in  -minds  capable  of  aspiring  after  the  things  which  are  great  and 
good. 
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There  is  her  house.     From  the  trysting  stile 
It  measures  an  endless  half  of  a  mile  ; 
Where  I  stand,  like  the  sun  through  April  showers, 
I  can  see  the  glow  of  her  garden  flowers. 

Which  of  them  all  is  like  my  love  ? 

The  fairy-like  bend  of  the  tall  foxglove  ? 

The  bright  pink's  blush  of  the  earth's  best  blood  ? 

Or  the  delicate  warmth  of  the  rose's  bud  ? 

She  is  not  like  the  pink :  not  like  the  rose  : 

She  is  not  like  any  one  flower  that  grows ; 

But  the  beauty  of  all  that  the  earth  can  bear 

Is  gathered  for  her  alone  to  wear.  W.  H.  P. 
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"Whoever  may  wish  to  verify  the  following  portrait  of  our  village  of 
It  Gh el inez  by  personal  inspection  of  its  features,  let  him,  the  next 
time  he  promenades  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  take  the 
first  turning  on  the  left  looking  westward  after  passing  the  Turkish 
pratique  office  at  the  Aspra  Chomata,  and  climb  even  to  the  summit, 
— if  his  heart  fail  not, — of  the  pile  of  oolitic  rocks  which  he  will  se* 
standing,  like  a  wall,  between  him  and  the  distance.  This  altitude 
attained, — it  is  just  1,107  feet  above  the  sea, — let  him  face  about, 
and  below  him,  to  the  left,  he  will  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
village,  situated  on  a  plateau  sparsely  wooded  with  ancient  oaks; 
then,  if  the  dust-and-ashes  aspect  of  the  devious  lines  of  white,  flat- 
roofed  dwellings, — which,  barring  two  Greek  churches,  the  Konak, 
and  a  vast  Yalonia  barn,  constitute  the  whole  architecture  of  the 
place, — does  not  deter  him  from  exploring  further,  let  him  follow 
any  one  of  the  mazy  goat-tracks  that  intersect  the  brushwood, — they 
all  lead  more  or  less  directly  to  It  Ghelmez.  And  although  the 
village  at  close  quarters  fulfils  but  the  promise  of  the  distant  view, 
tho  walk  thither  will  well  repay  the  trouble ;  for  seawards  lies  a 
spreading  panorama,  and  by  the  pathway  itself  are  precious  little 
nooks,  wrapped  in  deepest  shade  of  aged  oaks  gathered  round  a 
fountain  trickling  in  the  midst,  and  evergreen ing  the  sward,  where, 
since  the  lithest  sapling  days  of  these  gnarled  patriarchs,  devout 
pilgrims  have  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  Agia  Paraskeve.  Away,  where 
sea  and  sky  converge, — just  a  purple  stain  on  the  zone  of  sunset  red, 
— the  sea-haze  shrouds  it  by  day, — is  the  peak  of  the  Agios  Oros ; 
Lemnos  and  craggy  Imbros  are  nearer,  and  towering  Samothrace 
looks  down  on  both.  A  tawny  arm  of  Thrace,  thrust  out  far  into  the 
blue,  parts  the  waters  of  the  jEgean,  and  forms  the  gulf  of  Soros 
and  the  Hellespont,  whose  hither  verge  lies  hid  beneath  the  tiers  of 
vineyards  and  the  broken  ground  that  intervene  between  the  cliff's 
foot  and  the  sea.  Lower  down  appear  the  shores  of  Troy,  dreary 
and  bleak,  as  though  streams  of  centuries  would  never  wash  away  the 
blight  of  war  and  bloodshed  ;  where  stand  the  grave-mounds  of  ij«x 
nearest,  and, — beyond  the  Scamander, — of  Patroclus  and  Achilles,  fcjjT 
treeless  Sigreum,  whose  heights  rise  like  a  watch-tower  con 
sea  and  land.  This  quarter  of  the  panorama, — arresting  both 
and  mind  as  well  by  its  suggestive  beauty  as  by  tht 
associations  which  people  it, — distracts  attention  from  Dm  I 
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view,  where  the  blue  thread  of  the  Hellespont  winds  past  the  castles 
and  onwards  to  the  Marmora.  Not  that  that  view  is  deficient  either 
in  attractiveness  or  historic  interest ;  but  the  beauty  is  detailed  and 
the  interest  fragmentary,  compared  with  that  of  the  broad,  richly- 
painted  page  of  history  lying  open  in  the  west, — tempting  the  imagi- 
nation to  speculate  on  what  might  now  have  been  the  aspect  of  the 
scene  if,  acting  on  his  first  impulse,  Constantino  had  built  a  virgin 
city  on  the  Sigean  promontory,  instead  of  decking  out  old  Byzantium 
in  a  new  dress  and  giving  her  a  new  name.  Fancy  depicts  the 
heights  crowned  by  a  citadel ;  studded  with  domes  and  spires ;  girt 
with  ramparts ;  a  twin  fortress  on  tho  Thracian  point ;  gardens  and 
groves  reaching  away  to  Rhaeteum ;  and  a  beacon  upreared  on  tho 
tumulus  of  Ajax  marking  the  harbour  at  JEanteum.  But  this  last  is 
the  weakest  feature  in  the  picture,  for  the  land-locked  harbour, — now 
Xaranlik, — which  sheltered  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon  sixteen  hundred 
years  before,  had  in  the  time  of  Constantino  dwindled  away  to  little 
better  than  the  marshy  pond  it  now  is ;  and  doubtless  it  was  the 
difficulty  of  constructing,  or  rather  of  maintaining,  a  port  in  that 
locality  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  a  new  Borne,  that 
dissipated  this  first  fancy  of  the  Christian  emperor, — a  fancy  which, 
if  realised,  would  have  made  our  village  of  It  Ghelmez  a  suburb, — 
the  favourite  summer  resort,  perhaps,  of  the  wealthy, — of  this 
projected  Const  an  tin  op  olis. 
But  although  our  village  thus  lost  its  chance  of  numbering  with 
.  the  haunts  of  fashion,  it  is  entitled  to  aristocratic  rank  in  virtue  of 
its  ancient  birth  and  lineage.  Rich  in  appellations,  it  is  known  by 
two  names  besides  that  of  It  Ghelmez,  which,  it  must  be  explained, 
signifies  "  Dog  comes  not ; "  and  indicates  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  sea-approaches,  whose  acclivities  it  would  puzzle  a  dog  to  scale, 
and  which  are  even  by  a  tortuous  path  almost  inaccessible  to  beasts 
of  burden.  Of  the  other  two  names,  the  one,  Giaour-Keui,  or  "  Village 
of  the  Unbeliever,"  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Hatt-i-Humayoun,  which  famous  edict  disestablished  the  obnoxious 
term  Giaour ;  and  the  other,  hailing  from  uttermost  antiquity, — al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  that  a  little  bonne  volonte  is  required  to 
trace  it  back, — is  Benkeui,  which  is  a  derivative  of  Ophrynium,  the 
name  of  a  town  coeval  with  ancient  Troy.  It  may  be  that  the  title 
had  remained  unchanged  till  the  advent  of  the  Ottoman  conquerors, 
who,  seizing  only  the  emphasised  syllable  "  ryn,"  travestied  it  into 
"ren;"  and  adding  the  Turkish  termination  "  keui," — signifying 
tillage, — achieved  the  double  object  of  Ottomanising  the  place  then 
and  there,  and  of  giving  it  a  round  mouth-filling  name,  euphonious 
to  Turkish  ears.  Quite  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ancient  necropolis 
stands  It  Ghelmez, — and  perhaps  the  greater  inaccessibility  of  the 
present  site  may  have  led  to  its  adoption  in  preference  to  that  of 
Ophrynium ;  for,  when  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago  swarmed,  as  up 
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to  a  very  recent  period  they  did,  with  pirates  and  corsairs,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  villages  of  the  seaboard, — impercipient  of  the  poetry 
of  their  proceedings,  and  regarding  these  picturesque  gentry  not  from 
a  Byronic  point  of  view,  but  with  merely  a  prosaic  appreciation  of 
their  cut-throat  propensities, — took  numerous  precautions  to  guard 
against  their  marauding  visits ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  the  change  of 
site  may  be  attributed.  So  closely,  however,  does  It  Ghelmez  border 
upon  Ophrynium,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  modern  version  of 
that  town,  and  credited  with  all  the  prestige  due  to  an  origin  so 
ancient.  Very,  very  gingerly  let  me  whisper  the  suggestion  (though 
Dieu  m'en  preserve  that  it  should  ever  come  to  the  ears  of  my  reve- 
rend friend  Pappa  Dhrosso,  the  priest),  that  perhaps  Agia  Paraskevc 
only  holds  her  present  quarters  by  the  favour  and  gallant  forbearance 
of  the  manes  of  Hector.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  grove  some- 
where thereabouts  was  dedicated  to  him  after  his  death;  and  in 
selecting  the  locality  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  friends  of  the 
Teucrian  hero  could  have  been  blind  to  the  unique  attractions  of  the 
spot  now  dedicated  to  that  sainted  lady  whose  gentle  shade  chases 
away  incipient  blindness,  and  dispels  all  our  tertian  fevers  without 
the  aid  of  quinine. 

Alas !  the  interior  of  the  village,  with  its  rayah  population,  is  a 
far  less  pleasing  subject  for  contemplation  than  its  alentours.  The 
rayah  of  the  newspapers  is  to  the  Sublime  Porte  much  what  the  negro 
is  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  equally  irrepressible, 
equally  bolstered  up  by  parties  whose  political  stock-in-trade  he  is, 
and  who  will  not  allow  him  to  be  contented  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  But  the  rayahs  of  It  Ghelmez  belong  to  a  tamer  breed, 
whose  nostrils  have  never  snuffed  the  factious  atmosphere  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus,  but  who,  having  vegetated  for  generations  back  in  Anatoli*, 
live  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  Turkish  neighbours;  equalling  them 
in  indolence,  outmatching  them  in  improvidence,  and  displaying  then- 
Christian  superiority  chiefly  by  their  wine-shops  and  their  dances, 
by  their  endless  festivals,  by  the  bells  on  their  churches,  and  by  the 
lax  morals  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 

And  these  wives  and  daughters  ! — let  me  portray  them  while  the 
vision  yet  haunts  me  of  EUenco,  in  a  dark  green  far-edged  "  kodo," 
or  jacket,  and  a  bright  yellow  spotted  gown,  squatting  against  her 
cottage  door ;  colour,  just  that  of  a  healthy  bull-frog  in  shower}' 
March  ;  attitude,  expression  of  countenance,  and  general  appearance 
to  match,  only  Ellenco  wears  pink  calico  trousers  of  baggy  make 
which  the  bull-frog  does  not.  The  big  Valonia*  barn  is  the  place  to 
see  them  in  the  season  by  scores, — picking,  sifting,  sorting,  filling 
sacks  and  sewing  them  up ;  all  the  while  chewing  the  acorn,  whose 

*  The  calyx  or  acorn-cup  of  the  Querctt*  <tjiUp*,  used  in  tanning.  Turtey 
exports  upwards  of  ten  thousand  tons  of  Valonia  annually,  chiefly  to  tk* 
United  Kingdom* 
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bitter-sweet  nutty  taste  has,  for  those  predisposed  to  discover  it,  a 
coarse  resemblance  to  that  of  a  raw  chestnut.  All  these  ladies, — 
you  may  count  probably  fourscore  and  upwards, — have  their  heads 
wrapped  in  one  or  more  cloths  or  napkins.  The  cloths  increase  and 
multiply  with  the  age  of  the  wearer,  who  never  removes  the  red 
skull-cap  that  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  coiffure,  but  adds  another  cloth, 
and  yet  another,  for  every  downward  step  on  the  ladder  of  life.  A 
wash  every  two  years  or  so  is  customary  while  the  hair  lasts ;  but 
when  it  falls,  as  it  does  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  the  wash  is 
abandoned,  and  a  knitting-needle,  ably  wielded,  allays  that  irritation 
which  has  a  tendency  to  arise  in  the  scalp.  It  Ghelmez  has  long 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  but  the  pre- 
sent generation  ill  sustains  this  renown,  for  the  village  beauties  might 
be  counted  off  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  yet  a  close  examination 
of  the  features  of  some  of  those  old  creatures  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
barn,  whose  knotty  fingers  fumble  with  the  spike  used  for  picking 
out  the  acorns  from  the  cup,  will  enable  an  observant  mind  to  con- 
ceive,— after  making  due  allowance  for  wrinkles  and  squalor,  for  the 
wrecking  effect  on  the  face  of  intellectual  vacuity,  of  fanaticism, 
and  ill-temper,  and  for  the  ravages  of  paint, — that  these  spidery  old 
hags  might  in  their  day  have  set  all  the  youth  of  It  Ghelmez  aflame, 
with  their  straight  noses  and  their  low  brows,  their  buds  of  lips,  and 
their  ripe  peach-like, — -jowls.  [Ladies  of  the  Levant,  pardon  an 
unhappy  scribe  who  can  find  no  softer  name  for  that  portion  of  the 
physiognomy  which  you  possess  in  such  perfection.] 

At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  a  daughter  of  It  Ghelmez  goes  to  light 
field  work,  and  as  her  intellect  developes  she  is  promoted  to  Yalonia 
picking.  At  fourteen  she  aspires  to  matrimony,  and  as  soon  as  a 
suitable  parti  turns  up  she  is  affianced.  Then  the  custom  of  tho 
village  prescribes  that  she  shall  thenceforth  reside  with  the  family  of 
her  fiance  ;  and  a  most  pernicious  custom  it  is,  whose  baneful  fruits 
are  too  often  manifested.  Let  us  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  junior 
ranks  in  the  big  barn.  Little  of  them  is  to  be  seen,  only  an  array  of 
eyes  peering  out  from  the  cloths  that  envelop  the  rest  of  the  face  and 
head  to  protect  it  from  the  penetrating  dust  of  the  Yalonia.  The 
remainder  of  the  costume  may  be  briefly  described  as  "  scratch," 
being  made  up  upon  no  fixed  principles  ;  the  most  constant  article  of 
dress  is,  however,  the  baggy  trousers,  whose  once  bright  tints  are 
faded  now,  and  whose  pattern  is  marred  by  rents  and  patches.  The 
nutriment  of  these  syrens  is  homely  in  the  extreme  : — bread, — very 
coarse  bread  always, — relished  in  winter  with  olives  or  onions  or  raw 
salt  fish ;  in  summer,  with  figs,  melons,  or  tomatoes ;  and  when,  in 
the  fig  season,  a  tchelebi, — the  writer  and  reader  of  this  paper  aro 
"  tchelebi8  "  unless  the  latter  be  of  the  fair  sex,  she  is  then  kokona, 
—enters  the  barn  at  meal  times,  many  a  fig,  whose  sugary  exudation 
is  first  hastily  wiped  off  on  the  pantaloons  aforesaid,  is  hospitably 

y2 
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proffered  by  bands  small,  sensitive,  and  symmetrical,  but  grimy  with 
long-cherished  dirt. 

Clad  in  her  working  attire,  the  girl  of  It  Ghelmez  chats  away 
merrily  to  her  neighbours ;  but  when  the  holiday  clothes  are  donned, 
all- dominant  female  vanity  takes  possession  of  her  mind,  and  she  is 
full  of  jealousy  and  hatred  for  her  rivals,  which  her  untutored 
features,  unlike  those  of  the  more  civilised  of  her  sex,  are  careless 
of  concealing;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  at  the  great  dances, 
where  a  circle  of  some  fifty  damsels,  circumvented  by  an  outer  circle 
of  young  men,  performs  its  dreary  oscillations, — one  step  to  the 
right,  two  to  the  left, — the  rigid  lips  of  the  danseuses  utter  nothing 
more  gracious  than  an  occasional  exclamation  emphasised  by  an  im- 
patient nudge,  "  Na  /xrjv  /tot  iraTrjs  /xopij," — "  Don't  tread  on  me, 
wench ! "  which  perchance  will  call  forth  a  responsive  nudge,  and  a 
denial  of  the  accusation,  "Havayia  yuov  8tv  <ras  cfuoo^i^rco  cyw," — 
"  Holy  Virgin,  I'm  not  bothering  you."  In  fact,  the  relations  between 
these  fair  votaries  of  Terpsichore  are  of  an  explosive  character ;  their 
most  cordial  aspect  being  that  of  an  armed  neutrality.  Even  the  gallant 
sentiments  of  the  young  men  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  dance,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  limited  by  the  exigences  of  the  measure  to  a  casual 
pinch,  fail  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  haunts  the  holiday  faces  of  these 
demoiselles.  A  word  ere  we  leave  them  about  their  toilette  on  these 
festive  occasions.  Their  head-cloths  are  cast  aside,  but  the  nether  gar- 
ments remain,  concealed  by  a  Bkirt  of  bright-coloured  stuff,  or  of  printed 
calico,  or, — oh  !  happy  she  who  possesses  it, — of  that  glory  of  glories 
red  silk  shot  with  green.  A  sort  of  fichu  covers  the  bosom,  and  the 
costume  is  completed  by  the  open  "kodo"  of  gaudy-hued  satin 
edged  with  fur.  On  the  head  is  a  string  of  gold  coins,  and  the  cheve- 
lure,  parted  into  many  wisps  and  plaited,  hangs  down,  often  to  the 
knees,  in  such  a  cluster  of  tails,  ladies,  as  few  of  you  could  help 
envying.  But  it  is  on  the  getting  up  of  the  face  that  the  chief  labour 
is  bestowed.  First,  by  the  aid  of  a  silk  thread  and  some  gum  mastic 
all  the  down  is  torn  from  the  cheeks,  leaving  them  as  smooth  and 
shiny  as  a  pippin ;  then  a  layer  of  white  paint  is  laid  on,  after  which 
tho  eyebrows  are  trimmed  and  treated  with  a  dark  pigment,  being 
lengthened,  or  thickened,  or  otherwise  aggravated,  according  to  indi- 
vidual taste ;  then  the  eyelids  are  darkened,  the  cheeks  empurpled 
with  bad  rouge,  and  the  lips  garnished  with  the  same  material.  A 
tinge  of  henna  on  the  nails  perfects  the  whole  work,  and  the  young 
lady,  hampered  for  the  day  with  shoes  and  stockings,  sallies  forth  to 
the  dance.  Dismally,  hour  after  hour,  the  circle  performs  its  halting 
revolutions,  inspired  by  the  measured  thump  of  a  drum,  whose  mono- 
tonous throbbings  are  relieved  by  the  fitful  screech  of  one  or  mora 
fifos.  These  last  instruments  give  forth  their  sound  unwillingly,  as 
the  tumid  and  purplo  features  of  the  performers  testify ;  but  when 
they  do  begin  to  shriek,  there  is  at  least  no  mistake  about  it,  the  noise 
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would  be  a  match  for  any  alliance  between  a  peacock,  a  bagpipe,  and 
a  heavy  train  with  the  break  on.  Let  us  leave  the  ladies  and  their 
gallants  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  mellifluous  music,  and  go  back  to 
the  rayahs,  whose  claims  to  precedence  were  just  now  waived  in 
favour  of  Ellenco. 

With  the  exception  of  a  stray  foreigner  or  two  the  denizens  of  It 
Ghelmez  are  all  rayahs,  and  the  place  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  villages 
of  its  class,  or  of  bo  many,  at  least,  as  are  to  be  found  on  either  side 
of  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  At  It  Ghelmez,  provided  the  taxes 
arc  paid  with  tolerable  punctuality,  and  the  crimes  and  lawsuits  kept 
within  such  modest  bounds  as  beseem  a  village  of  five  hundred 
families,  most  of  which  are  connected  by  intermarriage,  no  Mussul- 
man official  comes  nigh  us  the  whole  year  through.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty is  the  payment  of  the  taxes ;  for,  with  respect  to  lawsuits,  we 
trust  each  other  too  little  ever  to  have  much  at  stake  on  the  decision 
of  any  tribunal ;  and,  as  to  crimes,  of  course  they  are  very  dreadful 
and  very  deplorable,  but  when  once  a  crime  has  been  committed,  it 
is  obviously  absurd  to  make  a  fuss  about  it,  since  it  redounds  far 
more  to  the  credit  of  the  village  to  wash  its  own  soiled  linen  at  home, 
and  to  hush  up  all  such  disagreeable  matters !  Thus,  but  for  the 
inevitable  taxes,  and  the  equally  inevitable  arrears  into  which  they 
are  ever  falling,  our  community  would  be  freo  of  every  phase  of  red 
tape,  barring  the  infinitesimal  dose  of  it  which  we  take  at  the  hands 
of  our  Tchorbadji,  whose  rough-and-tumble  administration  assisted 
by  the  lktyiar  Medjlissi, — Council  of  Elders, — suits  our  views  to  a 
hair.  But  heavily  taxed  as  we  are,  and  with  such  long  arrears  to 
bring  up,  our  periods  of  repose  are  brief ;  and  the  prison  of  Chanak 
Kalehsi  ever  numbers  some  of  our  villagers  among  its  inmates. 
Indeed,  more  than  once  our  Tchorbadji  and  all  the  Medjliss  have 
been  put  in  limbo  together,  when  the  weight  of  those  miserable 
arrears  has  completely  overbalanced  the  patience  of  the  pasha  of  the 
province. 

It  may  be  seasonable  to  state  briefly  what  the  taxes  are,  and  why 
the  villagers  of  It  Ghelmez  are  always  in  hot  water  about  them. 
Taking  them  then  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  there  is  first  the 
Ushur,  or  tithe,  levied  upon  .  every  description  of  field  produce, 
including  such  as  is  uncultivated,  as  gall-nuts,  valonia,  sumach,  &c. 
But  although  this  purports  to  be  a  tax  of  one-tenth,  the  vicious 
mode  of  its  collection  aggravates  it  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  crops.  Then  comes  the  Verghi,  a  tax  of  four  per  mille  on 
real  property,  which  is  as  reasonable  in  principle  as  it  would  be 
moderate  in  amount  were  it  not  that  an  arbitrary  value,  from  three 
to  five  times  greater  than  the  property  would  realise  if  sold,  is  set 
upon  it  by  the  authorities,  and  the  tax  levied  upon  that  valuation. 
Abuses  of  a  similar  character  mar  the  practical  working  of  the  other- 
wise unobjectionable  Timettou,  or  income  tax,  of  four  per  cent,  on 
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every  man's  estimated  revenue.  The  Bedel,  which  is  a  capitation 
tax  on  males  within  certain  limits  of  age  for  exemption  from  military 
service,  completes  the  list.  It  is  levied  in  a  lump  sum, — assessed 
in  1848, — on  the  whole  village,  and  the  share  of  each  contributor 
is  apportioned  to  him  year  by  year  by  the  Tchorbadji  in  Medjlisa. 
The  tax  being  a  fixed  sum  for  the  whole  village,  and  the  population 
fluctuating,  the  individual  contributions  vary  each  year  in  amount, 
ranging  from  fifty  to  sixty  piastres  per  head ;  and  any  Tchorbadji, 
who  is  unclannish  enough  to  direct  his  dishonesty  against  the  village, 
instead  of  against  the  government, — as  is  more  commonly  the  case, — 
finds  in  the  collection  of  this  tax  the  most  facile  materials  for  his 
exploits. 

Besides  the  above  taxes,  there  is  the  Bushumat,  which  is  levied 
on  live  stock  of  different  sorts, — sheep,  goats,  and  pigs, — and  which 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  intended  to  have  been  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  animals ;  but  as  of  late  years  the  animals 
fetch  a  higher  price  than  formerly,  the  percentage  is  reduced  to 
eight.  In  the  case  of  sheep  the  tax  appears  specially  severe,  as 
besides  the  Bushumat, — or  Djelep,  as  the  ovine  subdivision  of  it  is 
called, — Ushur  has  to  be  paid  on  the  wool.  We  will  combine  a 
resume  of  these  taxes  with  an  instance  of  their  application ;  taking 
the  example  from  among  the  numerous  class  of  small  farmers  who 
own  as  much  land  as  they  can  till  after  the  primitive  mode  of  the 
country,  with  a  single  pair  of  oxen,  — say  ten  to  twelve  acres, — who 
occupy  a  house  in  the  village,  and  keep  a  flock  of  twenty-five  sheep 
and  as  many  goats  on  the  hills. 

Such  a  man's  land  would  probably  be  worth  ten  thousand  piastres, 
and  would  be  taxed  as  worth  thirty  thousand.  His  house  might 
realise  five  thousand  piastres,  but  would  be  assessed  at  fifteen 
thousand.  The  average  gross  value  of  his  produce  in  commercial 
currency  will  be  about  five  thousand  piastres,  but  when  reduced  into 
Beshlik, — the  coin  in  which  taxes  are  collected, — it  amounts  to 
4,680  piastres.     Out  of  this  he  has  to  pay : — 

PlMtro. 

Ushur ;  which  Trill  amount  to  at  least  12  per  cent.         .        .        .  661  60 

Ycrghi ;  4  per  cent  on  assessed  value  of  land  and  house,  P.  45,000  180  „ 

Timettou ;  4  per  cent,  on  an  income  of  P.  4,500     .        .        .        .  180  * 

Bedel ;  for  himself,  and  (say)  ono  son 100  n 

Bushumat;  4  per  hcud  on  25  sheep,  P.  100   .         .        .         .       ^ 

„            3        „        on  25  goats,  P.  75     .        .        .        .       J  17*  " 


Total  taxation,  amounting  to  nearly  26  per  cent,  on  gross  income    1196    60 

Intrinsically  these  impositions  would  appear  sufficiently  burden* 
some ;  but  their  weight  is  further  augmented  by  a  multitude  of 
incidental  circumstances  which  cannot  now  be  precised,  i 
affect  different  localities  in  different  degrees,  and  do  not 
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generalisation.  They  must,  however,  be  considered  as  parasitical 
evils  adherent  to  the  taxes  themselves;  while  the  causes  before 
referred  to,  as  keeping  the  taxpayers  of  It  Ghelmez  in  perpetual  hot 
water,  have  a  distinct  origin,  and  would  suffice  to  render  morbifia 
the  most  healthy  fiscal  organisation.  One  of  these  causes  is  due  to 
the  taxees,  the  other  two  to  the  taxors,  and  the  three  contribute  to 
make  up  the  mass  of  "  cussedness  "  which  is, — the  Turkish  empire. 

As  to  the  first,  inaction  is  the  rayah's  summum  bonum  ;  and  idle- 
ness a  part  of  his  religion,  since,  Sundays  apart,  his  church  enjoins 
it  upon  him  fifty-four  days,  in  the  year,  leaving  him  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  working  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
But  as  the  rayah  will  not  expose  himself  to  winter  weather,  at  least 
an  additional  thirty  days  must  be  deducted  from  the  sum  of  his 
industry.  Thus  he  aspires  to  earn  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
days  wherewithal  not  only  to  live  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
bat  to  admit  of  his  spending  fifty-two  Sundays  and  fifty-four  holidays 
playing  backgammon  in  a  wine-shop,  and  of  his  eating  on  those  days 
food  somewhat  daintier  than  his  everyday  fare.  Now  if  the  rayah 
were  a  busy,  pushing,  improving  man,  he  might  pull  through  ;  but 
his  indolent  nature  is  not  equal  to  the  task ;  and  thus,  all  his  life 
long,  he  is  running  after  lost  time,  and  wrestling  with  obligations 
that  have  cropped  up  in  his  hours  of  idleness. 

The  second  ingredient  in  the  hot- water  brew  is  "tick,"  or  to 
speak  more  prettily,  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes  are  allowed  to 
drift  into  arrears.  This  arises  partly  from  departmental  slovenliness, 
and  partly  from  a  mistaken  leniency.  The  leniency  would  doubtless 
prove  a  boon  if  a  single  payment  cancelled  the  tax  once  and  for  all ; 
hot  where  the  calls  are  recurrent,  such  indulgence  is  obviously  a 
mistake,  and  serves  only  to  lead  the  taxpayer  into  a  financial 
slough  of  despond.  Leniency  must  have  a  limit;  and  the  very 
nature  of  slovenliness  is  to  seek  a  corrective  in  undiscriminating 
and  spasmodic  energy; — facts  which  the  rayah  usually  discovers 
when  the  money  that  should  have  kept  him  clear  has  been  dribbled 
away  in  idleness,  when  his  arrears  exceed  his  borrowing  powers,  and 
when  he  can  only  satisfy  the  now  peremptory  demands  of  the  autho- 
rities, by  the. sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  capital, — his  oxen,  perhaps, 
or  a  field,  or  a  portion  of  his  flock.  This  point  arrived  at,  there  is 
before  him  a  facilis  descensus,  sed  revocare  gradum ! — it  is  simply 
impossible,  where  forethought,  energy,  and  providence  are  wholly 
wanting  for  the  effort. 

And  the  last  of  the  trio  is  this, — that  the  advantage  which  the 
rayah  derives  from  the  Government  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to 
the  sacrifices  he  makes  for  its  support.  Religious  toleration  he 
enjoys ;  but  with  this  single  exception,  he  is  debarred  from  every 
benefit  which  the  powers  of  a  State  can  confer  upon  the  people. 
Even  justice  is  but  an  abstract  theory  upon  which  laws  and  regula- 
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lions  are  framed ;  Laving  no  existence  as  a  living  principle  in  any 
one  department  of  the  administration,  judicial  or  otherwise.  Lei  the 
laws  be  fewer  and  less  silver- toned,  and  but  a  tinge  of  earnestness 
colour  the  dealings  of  the  authorities,  and  the  country  will  be  the 
gainer  \  for,  as  it  is,  the  elaborate  legislation  of  Turkey  is  but  a  toy 
invented  to  amuse  protecting  Cerberus,  and  draw  off  his  attention 
from  that  real  dominant  barbarian  spirit  that  knows  no  national 
grandeur  save  in  the  gold  trappings  and  jewels  of  the  monarch,  in 
his  piled-up  palaces  and  lavish  gifts. 

It  is  Bunday  morning.  For  two  hours  past  the  elderly  dames  of 
the  village  have  been  in  the  church,  ostensibly  listening  to  the  fitful 
snufflings  of  my  illiterate  friend,  the  pappus,  but  keeping  np  mean- 
while bo  smart  a  fire  of  gossip,  that  the  devotional  hours  bavegono 
merrily  for  all — save  for  that  group  in  the  south  aisle,  where  in 
death's  agony  lies  a  young  man  whom  the  village  doctors  have  given 
over,  and  whom  his  friends  have  brought  here  to  die  ;  the  slim,  fair 
girl  is  Theodora,  his  betrothed,  who  watches  him  pale,  tearless,  and 
amazed  ;  wondering  what  has  become  of  the  boasted  powers  of  thos* 
painted >  halo-crowned  saints  whom  she  has  been  calling  on  savagely 
hour  after  hour  to  no  purpose.  Other  maidens  are  still  at  home, 
laying  on  eoloar ;  for  a  party  of  lads  is  coming  over  this  afternoon 
from  Kulafatli,  with  music,  to  dance*  The  Tekorbadji  is  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  priest  to  come  out  of  church  and  play  backgammon 
with  him  in  the  wine-shop  ;  two  Zaptiehs  are  going  from  house  to 
house  pressing  for  over-due  taxes,  and  close  in  their  wake  follows 
a  Jew  dealer  in  produce  on  the  look-out  for  bargains  ;  the  little 
children  are  all  in  the  vineyards  hard  at  work, — on  their  own  account : 
where,  if  it  please  you  to  join  them,  reader,  you  will  find  some  of 
the  best  grapes  you  over  ate. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 
BEN. 

The  first  who  arrived  of  the  family  party  was  the  eldest  son. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  September  that  Ben  came  home.  The  day 
appointed  for  reading  the  will  was  a  week  later,  and  neither  of  the 
others  had  arrived  when  Ben's  letter  came  announcing  his  return  for 
the  next  morning.  Fortunately,  the  "  boys' "  rooms  were  quite  ready, 
and  the  house  was  so  wound  up  to  the  height  of  excitement,  that  the 
first  actual  arrival  was  a  godsend.  The  flutter  and  commotion  of  that 
day  was  indescribable.  As  for  poor  Mary  she  did  not  know  what 
she  was  about.  It  was  cruel  on  her  that  he  should  come  alone, — 
that  there  should  be  nobody  to  break  their  inevitable  tete-fc-tete  at 
breakfast  and  during  the  hours  in  which  Mrs.  Benton  would  certainly 
he  invisible.  Busy  as  she  was,  looking  after  everything,  she  found 
time  for  a  hurried  note  to  Laurie,  telling  him  of  his  brother's  coming. 
"  He  has  been  so  long  away  that  I  feel  as  if  it  was  a  stranger  who 
was  coming,"  Mary  wrote,  in  a  panic  quite  unlike  her  usual  character ; — 
"do come  at  once  and  help  me  to  entertain  him."  "Help  you  to 
entertain  Ben!"  was  Laurie's  reply,  with  ever  so  many  notes  of 
interrogation.  Perhaps  the  helplessness  and  fright  which  were  visible 
in  this  demand  gave  some  light  to  Laurie  upon  the  state  of  affairs, 
hut  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  help  her  in  her  trouble ;  and 
with  a  heart  which  beat  very  loudly  in  her  breast,  but  with  an  outward 
aspect  of  the  most  elaborate  quietness  and  composure,  Mary  stood 
on  the  lawn  in  the  September  sunset  watching  for  the  dog-cart  to 
come  from  the  station.  The  ladies  from  The  Willows  had  been  calling 
that  very  morning,  and  of  course  had  heard  what  was  going  to 
happen,  and  a  glance  had  passed  between  the  mother  and  daughter 
when  Mrs.  Benton  had  hoped  she  would  see  a  great  deal  of  them 
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while  the  boys  were  at  home.  "  I  should  think  Mr.  Benton  nrast 
have  forgotten  us,"  Millicent  had  said,  with  a  little  pathos.  Mary 
took  very  little  part  in  all  this,  but  noted  everything,  the  most 
vigilant  and  clear-sighted  of  critics.  It  made  her  heart  ache  to  look 
at  that  beautiful  face.  Was  it  possible  that  those  blue  eyes  which 
looked  so  lustrous,  and  the  smiling  lips  that  were  so  sweet,  could 
obliterate  in  Ben's  mind  all  sense  of  falsehood  and  treachery  ?  And, 
indeed,  Mary  only  took  the  treachery  for  granted.  Perhaps  there  had 
been  nothing  of  the  kind;  perhaps  he  was  coming  without  any 
grievance  against  her  to  fall  into  this  syren's  snares.  How  cunning 
it  was  of  her  to  post  herself  there,  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  where 
"  the  boys' "  boats  would  be  passing  continually,  and  where  they 
could  not  escape  her  I  And  how  deep-rooted  the  plan  must  have 
been  which  preserved  the  date  for  seven  years,  and  made  Millicent 
aware  exactly  when  her  victim  would  be  once  more  at  home !  Marys 
thoughts  were  severe  and  uncompromising.  She  could  not  think  of 
any  possible  tie  between  Millicent  and  her  cousin  but  that  of  enchan- 
tress and  victim.  She  did  not  know  how  good  the  adventuress 
had  resolved  to  be  if  this  last  scheme  of  all  should  be  successful; 
nor  what  a  weary  life  of  failure,  and  disappointment,  and  self-disgust 
poor  Millicent  had  gone  through.  Mary  could  not  have  believed  in 
any  extenuating  circumstances.  There  could  be  no  trace  of  womanly 
or  natural  feeling  in  the  creature  who  thus  came,  visibly  without  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext,  to  lie  in  wait  for  Ben. 

She  thought  her  heart  would  have  stopped  beating  when  the  dog* 
cart  dashed  in  at  the  gates ;  but  her  outward  aspect  was  one  of  sack 
fixed  composure  that  Ben,  as  he  made  a  spring  out  of  it,  almost 
without  giving  the  horse  time  to  stop,  and  caught  his  cousin  pre- 
cipitately in  his  arms,  felt  as  if  he  had  committed  a  social  an  in 
his  sudden  kiss.  "I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mary,"  he  cried, 
half  laughing,  half  horrified.  "  I  forgot  I  had  been  away  so  long,  and 
you  had  grown  out  of  acquaintance  with  me ;  but  still  yon  need  not 
look  so  shocked." 

"I  am  not  shocked,"  said  Mary,  who  had  scarcely  voice  enough 
to  speak ;  "  it  was  only  the  surprise ;  and,  good  heavens,  what  a 
beard  1" 

"  Well,  yes,  it  is  an  alarming  article,  I  suppose,"  said  Ben,  looking 
down  with  complacency  upon  one  of  those  natural  ornaments  which 
men  prize  so  much.  It  was  an  altogether  new  decoration.  And  it 
seemed  to  Mary  that  he  had  grown  even  taller  while  he  had  been 
away,  so  changed  was  the  development  of  the  mature  man, — brown, 
bearded,  and  powerful, — from  that  of  Ben,  the  young  man  of  fashion, 
who  had  been  as  dainty  in  all  his  ways  as  herself.  His  frame  had 
broadened,  expanded,  and  acquired  that  air  of  activity  and  force 
which  only  occupation  gives.  His  eye  had  no  languor  in  it,  but  waf 
full  of  active  observation  and  thought.    The  change  was  m  gn$i 
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that  it  took  away  her  breath,  and  after  the  second  glance  Mary  was 
not  quite  sure  that  it  was  satisfactory.  He  was  more  like  the 
Rentons  than  he  had  been, — his  lip  curled  a  little  at  the  corner, 
as  if  it  might  sneer  on  occasion.  His  manner  had  grown  a  little 
peremptory,  "  Where  is  my  mother  ?  "  he  said  immediately,  without 
giving  even  a  spare  moment  to  look  again  at  the  companion  of  his 
childhood ; — "  in  her  own  room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  waiting  for  you,"  said  Mary.  And  he  went  off  from 
her  without  another  word.  Of  course  it  was  very  right  he  should  do 
so,  after  an  absence  of  six  years  and  a  half,  and  very  nice  of  him  to 

be  so  anxious  to  see  his  mother.    But  yet !     Mary  went  in  after 

him,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  feeling  somehow  as  if  she  had  fallen 
from  an  unspeakable  height  of  expectation;  though  she  had  not 
expected  anything  in  reality, — and  Ben  had  been  very  kind,  verj 
frank  and  cordial,  and  cousinly.  What  a  fool  she  was  f  And  while 
she  could  hear  the  unusual  roll  of  the  man's  voice  in  Mrs.  Benton's 
room,  running  an  in  perpetual  volleys  of  sound,  Mary,  in  the  silence 
of  her  own,  sat  down  and  cried, — folly  for  which  she  could  have 
killed  herself.  Of  course,  his  first  hour  belonged  to  his  mother.  And 
what  did  she,  Mary,  want  of  him  but  his  kindly  regard,  and, — esteem, 
— and, — respect !  Respect  was  what  a  man  would  naturally  give, — 
if  she  did  not  betray  herself,  and  show  how  little  she  was  deserving 
of  it, — to  a  woman  of  her  years.  Seven-and-twenty !  To  be  sure 
Ben  was  nearly  five  years  older ;  but  that  does  not  count  in  a  man. 
Moved  by  these  thoughts,  Mary  went  to  the  extreme  of  voluntary 
humility,  and  dressed  herself  in  one  of  her  soberest  dresses  for 
dinner.  "  I  laid  out  the  pink,  ma'am,  as  Mr.  Ben  has  come  home," 
said  her  maid.  "  No,  the  grey,"  said  Mary,  obstinately.  He  should 
see  at  least  that  there  was  no  affectation  of  juvenility  about  her, — that 
she  fully  acknowledged  and  understood  her  position  as, — almost, — 
middle-aged.  Poor  Mary  was  considered  a  very  sensible  girl  by  all 
her  friends,  and  she  thought  to  herself,  while  committing  this  piece  of 
folly,  that  she  would  justify  their  opinion; — sense  as  her  grand 
quality,  and  esteem  and  respect  as  the  mild  emotions  which  she 
might  hope  to  inspire, — such  were  the  refections  that  passed  through 
Mary  Westbury's  mind  as  she  put  on  her  grey  gown. 

"  It  don't  look  so  bad,  Miss  Mary,  after  all,"  said  her  maid 
encouragingly,  as  she  gave  the  last  twitch  to  the  skirt.  And  certainly 
it  did  not  look  bad.  The  sensible  young  woman  who  wished  her 
cousin  Ben  to  respect  her,  had  a  little  rose-flush  going  and  coming  on 
her  cheeks,  and  a  lucid  gleam  of  emotion  in  her  eyes  which  might 
have  justified  a  more  marked  sentiment.  Her  hand  was  a  little 
tremulous,  her  voice  apt, — if  the  expression  is  permissible, — to  go 
into  chords,  the  keys  of  half-a-dozen  different  feelings  being  struck 
at  the  same  moment,  and  producing,  if  a  little  incoherence,  at  the 
same  time  a  curious  multiplicity  of  tone.     The  dining-room  had  more 
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lights  than  usual,  hut  still  was  not  bright ;  and  when  Ben  came  in 
with  his  mother  on  his  arm,  he  protested  instantly  against  the 
great  desert  of  a  table,  which,  in  deference  to  old  custom,  was  always 
spread  in  the  long-deserted  place. 

"  I  can't  have  you  half  a  mile  off,"  he  said.  "  You  must  sit  by  me 
here,  mamma,  and  you  here,  Mary.  That  is  better.  We  are  not 
supposed  to  be  on  our  best  behaviour,  I  hope,  the  very  day  I  come 
home." 

"  Why,  this  is  very  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Benton,  as  she  sipped  her 
soup  at  her  son's  right  hand,  and  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  look 
at  him.  "  And  one  does  not  feel  as  if  one  had  any  responsibility.  I 
think  I  shall  keep  this  seat,  my  dear ;  it  will  be  like  dining  out  with- 
out any  of  the  trouble.  And  then,  Ben,  I  shall  not  feel  the  chango 
when  you  bring  home  a  wife." 

Mary,  who  had  been  looking  on,  suddenly  turned  her  eyes  away ; 
but  all  the  same,  she  perceived  that  Ben's  obstinate  Benton  upper  lip 
settled  down  a  little,  and  that  he  grew  stern  to  behold.  "  I  don't 
think  that  is  a  very  likely  event,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  must  be,"  said  Mrs.  Benton ;  "  it  must  be  some  time.  I 
don't  say  directly,  because  this  is  very  pleasant.  And  after  being  left 
seven  years  all  alone,  I  think  I  might  have  my  boy  to  myself  to 
cheer  me  up  a  little.  But  it  must  be  some  time, — in  a  year  or  two,— 
when  you  have  had  time  to  look  about  you  and  make  up  your 
mind." 

"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  said  Ben  with  a  short 
laugh.  "If  I  am  to  judge  of  my  effect  upon  English  ladies  by  the 
impression  I  made  on  Mary,  it  is  not  encouraging,  I  can  tell  yon. 
I  was  afraid  she  would  faint." 

"  Oh,  Ben !  "  Mary  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  him  with  her  lucid, 
emotional  eyes ;  and  the  rose-flush  went  over  all  her  face.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  face  to  look  at.  And,  perhaps,  even  beauty  herself  is 
not  more  attractive  than  a  countenance  which  changes  when  you  look 
at  it,  and  a  voice  full  of  chords.  Yes ;  no  doubt  he  had  some  respect 
for  her,  and  even  esteem,  if  you  went  so  far  as  that. 

"  Mary  and  I  have  been  living  so  much  out  of  the  world,"  said 
Mrs.  Benton.  "  We  have  been  quite  alone,  you  know,  my  dear.  My 
poor  health  was  never  equal  to  the  exertion.  It  is  always  best  for 
such  an  invalid  as  I  am  to  give  up  everything,  I  believe.  And  except 
just  our  drives, — your  poor  dear  papa  always  made  such  a  point  of 
my  drives." 

"  But  Mary  was  not  an  invalid,"  said  Ben,  and  he  looked  full  at 
her  for  a  moment,  lighting  up  once  more  the  glow  in  her  face.  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  have  been  doing  to  yourself,"  he  said.  "  Is  it 
the  way  she  has  her  hair,  mother  ?  It  cannot  be  her  dress,  because 
I  remember  that  gown.  I  suppose  she  has  been  asleep  all  these  seven 
years,  like  the  beauty  in  the  wood," 
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" 1  think  I  have,"  said  Mary ;  but  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible. 
After  all,  the  pink  gown  had  not  been  necessary,  and  virtue  had  its 
reward. 

"  Asleep  for  seven  years  ?  Indeed,  you  are  unkind  to  Mary,"  said 
Mrs.  Benton.  "  You  can't  think  what  a  comfort  she  has  been  to  me, 
Ben.  She  has  always  read  to  me,  and  driven  with  me,  and  talked 
when  I  could  bear  it,  and  got  my  worsted  work  straight,  and  given 
the  housekeeper  her  orders.  If  she  had  been  my  own  child  she  could 
not  have  been  nicer.  And  never  cared  for  going  out  or  anything.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  it ;  but  if  anything  should 
happen  to  me,  I  hope  you  will  all  be  very  kind  to  Mary.  You  can't 
think  what  a  good  child  she  has  been." 

"  Kind  to  Mary ! "  said  Ben,  holding  out  his  hand  to  her.  Well, 
perhaps  there  might  be  something  more  than  even  respect  and  esteem  ; 
— affection, — that  was  the  word ; — family  affection  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness. And  what  could  a  woman  of  seven-and-twenty  desire  or  dream 
of  more  ? 

And  when  they  retired  to  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Benton  was  very 
eloquent  about  the  change  of  affairs.  "  Not  to  say  that  it  is  Ben, 
my  dear, — whom  of  course  it  is  a  great  happiness  to  see  again, — 
there  is  always  a  pleasure  in  knowing  that  there  is  a  man  in  the 
house,"  she  said.  "  It  rouses  one  up.  I  am  sure  there  were  many 
days  that  it  was  a  great  bore  to  go  down  to  dinner.  I  should  have 
liked  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  own  room  so  much  better  ;  but  a  man  must 
always  have  his  dinner.  And  then  they  have  been  about  all  day,  and 
they  have  something  to  tell  you,  if  it  is  only  what  is  in  the  evening 
paper ; — and  there  is  always  most  news  in  the  evening  paper,  Mary. 
I  have  remarked  that  all  my  life.  And  even  now,  you  know,  one 
feels  that  he  will  come  in  by-and-by, — and  that  is  something  to  look 
forward  .to.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  my  dear,  to  have  a  man  in  the 
house." 

"It  is  very  pleasant,  at  least,  to  have  Ben  in  the  house,"  said 
Mary ;  but  she  quaked  a  little  while  she  spoke  ;  for  what  was  she  to 
do  with  him  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  after  Mrs.  Benton  went  to  bed  ? 
And  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end  it  would  not  prevent 
Davison's  appearance  at  half-past  nine  to  take  her  mistress  up-stairs. 
And  there  was  not  much  chance  that  Ben  would  be  inclined  for  bed 
at  that  early  hour.  Mary  tried  hard  to  brace  herself  up  for  the  even- 
ing's work,  as  she  made  the  tea,  pondering  whether  she  might  retire 
in  her  turn  about  half-past  ten  or  so,  that  being  a  proper  young  ladies' 
hour, — though  with  Laurie  she  would  not  have  minded  how  long  she 
sat  talking,  or  letting  him  talk.  And  yet  Ben  had  been  seeing  more, 
doing  more,  and  had  more  to  tell  than  Laurie.  Thus  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  greater  the  love  the  less  is  the  kindness, — though 
such  a  word  as  love  had  not  been  breathed  in  the  inmost  recessos 
of  Mary  Westbury's  mind. 
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But  when  Ben  joined  them  he  was  very  talkative,  and  fall  of  his 
own  concerns,  and  was  so  interesting  that  his  mother  put  Davison  off, 
and  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  she  actually  left  the  drawing-room. 
After  a  little  conflict  with  herself  Mary  prepared  to  follow.  She 
would  have  liked  to  stay,  but  felt  herself  awkward  and  uncomfortable, 
and  fall  of  a  thousand  hesitations. 

"  Are  you  going  too  ?"  Ben  said,  as  he  saw  her  gathering  up  her 
work ;  and  there  was  a  tone  of  disappointment  in  his  voice  that  went 
to  her  heart. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  tired,"  she  said,  faltering. 

"  Tired !  the  first  night  at  home  !  I  suppose  the  poor  dear  mother 
has  stayed  as  long  as  is  good  for  her ;  but  you  are  not  an  invalid, 
Mary,"  said  Ben  ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  ten  o'clock  is  the  end  of 
the  evening  for  you  ?  And  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  tell  you,  and 
to  ask  you.  Put  on  your  shawl,  and  come  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  The  moon  always  shines  at  Benton.  I'll  ring  for  somebody  to 
bring  you  a  shawl." 

"  I'll  run  and  get  one,"  said  Mary ;  and  she  stayed  up-stairs  for  a 
few  moments  to  take  breath  and  compose  herself.  It  was  very  silly 
of  her,  of  course,  to  be  excited ;  but  she  reflected  that  it  was  not 
simply  the  innocent  stroll  with  her  cousin  in  the  moonlight  of  which 
she  was  afraid,  but  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  subject  of  Milli- 
cent,  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  her  last  time  he  was  at  Benton. 
He  was  standing  outside  the  window,  waiting  for  her,  when  she  came 
down,  and  they  wandered  away  together,  instinctively  taking  that 
path  towards  the  river.  So  many  moonlight  walks  on  that  same 
path  glanced  over  Mary's  memory  as  they  walked, — childish  ones, 
when  the  cousins  played  hide  and  seek  behind  the  great,  smooth, 
shining  boles  of  the  beeches, — merry  comings-home  from  water-parties 
when  they  were  all  boys  and  girls  together !  And  then  that  walk, 
which  was  the  last  she  had  taken  with  Ben  1 

He  did  not  say  much  for  some  minutes.  Perhaps  he,  too,  was 
thinking  of  all  those  old  recollections.  "  When  I  went  away  the 
moon  was  shining,"  he  said  at  last  abruptly,  "  and  I  suppose  it  has 
been  shining  and  the  river  running  and  the  branches  rustling  all  this 
time.  How  strange  it  seems  !  I  wonder  if  I  have  been  dreaming  all 
these  seven  years  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,"  Mary  said,  with 
an  effort  to  be  playful.     "  I  am  sure  I  have  at  least." 

"  I  hope  so,  considering  my  mother's  account  of  what  you  have 
been  doing,"  said  Ben.  And  then  he  made  a  pause,  and  said,  as  if 
ne  did  it  on  purpose  to  stir  up  every  possibility  of  discomfort  in  her, 
"  Do  you  remember  our  last  talk  here  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary ;  and  then  they  went  on,  stumbling  in  the  dark 
places,  and  now  and  then  coming  out  like  ghosts, — two  weird  figures, 
— into  the  silver  light.     Though  he  had  brought  her  out  on  the 
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pretence  of  having  so  much  to  say,  in  reality  he  scarcely  talked  at 
all.  And  she  kept  by  his  side,  with  her  heart  giving  irregular  thumps 
against  her  breast.  She  had  not  breath  enough  to  bid  him  not  to  go 
any  farther,  and  the  sound  of  her  own  footsteps  and  his  in  the  utter 
stillness  seemed  to  wake  all  kinds  of  curious  echoes  in  the  dark  wood. 
Mary  was  half  frightened,  and  yet  rapt  into  a  curious  mysterious 
exaltation  of  feeling.  What  was  he  thinking  of?  Were  they  two 
the  same  creatures  who  had  come  down  that  same  path  together, — 
was  it  six  years  or  six  hours  ago  ?  The  darkness  among  the  trees 
around  was  not  more  profound  than  was  the  darkness  in  which  Ben's 
life  had  been  enveloped  during  his  absence.  He  had  written  home,  it  is 
true,  and  they  had  known  where  he  went  and  what,  as  people  say, 
he  was  doing,  all  the  time ;  but  of  his  real  existence  Mary  knew 
as  little, — just  as  little  and  as  mueh,  as  he  of  hers.  Thus  they 
went  on,  until  they  came  to  the  opening,  and  the  green  bank  upon 
the  river-side,  which  lay  in  a  flood  of  moonlight  all  shut  and 
bounded  round  by  the  blackness  of  the  woods. 

"  What  a  pity  there  is  no  boat,"  said  Ben.  "  I  might  have  taken 
you  up  the  reach  as  fur  as  the  moonlight  goes.  We  must  have  a 
boat.  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  sweet.  And  there  is  Cookesley 
Church  across  the  fields.  I  remember  so  well  looking  at  it  the  last 
time  through  the  branches  of  the  big  beech.  How  high  the  river  is  1 
Whose  boat  is  that,  I  wonder,  on  the  other  side  ?" 

"  Oh,  H  is  from  The  Willows,  I  suppose,"  said  Mary  with  a  kind  of 
desperation. 

"  The  Willows  ?  That  is  something  new.  Is  it  old  Peters  and  his 
sister  ?  But  you  told  me  he  was  dead.  What  sort  of  people  are  at 
The  Willows  now?" 

"  Two  ladies,"  said  Mary,  succinctly.  Was  not  this  like  the  very 
hand  of  fate  ?  Why  The  Willows  should  thus  thrust  itself  quite  arbi- 
trarily into  the  conversation  without  any  word  or  warning  she  could 
not  tell.     It  was  like  the  work  of  a  malicious  spirit. 

"Two  ladies!  "said  Ben.  "You  are  very  terse, — terser  than  I 
ever  knew  you.  And  who  may  the  two  ladies  be  who  venture  on 
the  river  in  the  moonlight  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  boat." 

"But  whether  they  are  in  the  boat  or  not,  who  are  they?"  said 
Ben,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  laughter  in  his  voice. 

Then  there  followed  a  dead  pause.  The  boat  lay  in  the  fullest 
moonlight,  and  already  they  could  hear  the  soft  plash  of  the  oars  and 
distant  sound  of  voices.  It  was  not  coming  down  the  stream,  but 
floating  softly  on  the  silvered  water,  just  kept  in  its  place  against 
the  current  by  the  oars.  Some  one  was  out  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
the  night  in  that  magical  fashion;  and  opposite  were  visible  the 
little  margin  of  lawn  which  belonged  to  The  Willows,  the  trees  drip- 
ping into  the  water,  and  the  lights  in  the  open  windows.    A  subtle 
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suggestion  of  happiness,  and  love,  and  rest  was  in  the  scene.  Was 
it  a  pair  of  lovers,  or  a  young  husband  with  his  wife,  or ? 

"  Tell  me, — this  becomes  mysterious, — who  are  they?"  said  Ben. 

"  Oh,  only  some  people,"  Mary  said,  with  some  breathlessnew, 
"  whom  I  think  you  once  knew.  Do  you  remember  speaking  to  me, 
the  last  time  we  came  down  here  together,  about, — some  one,— a 
school-fellow  of  mine  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"It  is  a  very  strange  coincidence,"  Mary  said,  with  a  miserable 
attempt  at  a  laugh.  "It  is  Millioent,  who  has  gone  there  with  her 
mother  for  the  summer.     We  are  neighbours  now." 

And  then  silence  came  again, — silence  deeper  than  before.  He 
started  a  little,  that  it  was  easy  to  see ;  but  his  face  was  quite  in  the 
shade.  And  after  a  while  he  said,  with  a  steady  and  decided  voice, 
"  You  mean  Mrs.  Henry  Rich  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mary;  and  then  they  both  stood  on  the  rustling 
grass  and  watched  the  boat,  which  lay  caught,  as  it  were,  and 
suspended  in  the  blaze  of  white  radiance.  No  doubt  she  was  there, 
enjoying  that  beautiful  moment,  not  thinking  what  silent  spectators 
were  looking  on  so  near.  As  for  Mary,  she  stood  spell-bound,  and 
gazed,  full  of  a  thousand  thoughts.  Since  her  cousins  had  been 
gone,  Mary  had  had  no  one  to  row  her  about  the  shining  river,  every 
turn  of  which  she  knew  so  well ;  but  Millicent  had  her  boatman 
at  once.  And  who  was  he  ?  And  what  could  Ben  be  thinking  of 
that  he  stood  thus  on  the  brink  of  the  full  stream,  filled  more  than 
full  by  the  overflowing  of  the  moonlight  ?  All  at  once  he  turned 
on  his  heel,  as  if  rousing  himself,  and  drew  Mary's  hand  within 
his  arm. 

"  Let  me  help  you  up  the  bank,"  said  Ben.  "  After  all,  the  night 
grows  cold.    Have  you  ever  walked  as  far  before,  so  late  as  this?" 

"  Never,  I  think,"  said  Mary,  going  with  him  up  the  hill  at  a  pace 
very  unusual  to  her.  Though  he  carried  on  some  pretence  at  conver- 
sation, she  was  too  breathless  with  the  rapid  ascent  to  answer  other- 
wise than  by  an  occasional  monosyllable.  But  when  they  reached 
the  great  beech  he  permitted  her  to  breathe.  Perhaps  he  paused 
there  only  from  habit,  or  perhaps  he  was  curious  to  look  back  upon 
that  picture  on  the  river,  and  gain  another  glimpse  in  this  strange, 
unlooked-for,  unsuspected  way  into  the  life  of  the  woman  he  had 
once  loved.  The  boat  had  disappeared  while  they  were  mounting 
the  bank,  and  on  the  lawn,  before  The  Willows,  stood  a  white  figure, 
dwarfed  by  distance  into  the  size  of  a  fairy,  but  blazing  white  in  the 
intense  moonlight.  No  doubt  Ben  saw  her,  for  his  face  was  turned 
that  way ;  but  he  went  on  again  without  a  word.  It  was  only  when 
they  had  reached  the  lawn,  and  were  approaching  the  lights  and  the 
open  window  by  which  they  had  come  forth,  that  he  alluded  to  what 
ho  had  seen. '  Then  he  asked  sharply,  all  at  once,  in  the  very  middle 
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of  some  other  subject  whic$i  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  "  How 
long  have  these  people  been  here  ?" 

"  Three  weeks,"  said  Mary.  Not  another  word  was  said ;  but  a 
certain  constraint  and  embarrassment, — at  least  so  she  thought, — 
had  come  over  him.  When  she  lit  her  candle  this  time  he  made  no 
attempt  to  detain  her.  She  thought  even  that  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  said  good-night ;  and  it  was  hard 
for  Mary  to  think  with  any  charity  of  the  woman  who  had  thus  way- 
laid him, — waylaid  his  very  imagination, — on  the  night  even  of  his 
return.  Possibly  she  was  quite  wrong  in  her  estimate  of  Ben's 
feelings.  When  she  was  gone  he  threw  himself  heavily  into  a  chair, 
and  sat  for  an  hour  or  more,  doing  nothing,— chewing  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancy.  But  no  doubt  he  had  enough  to  think  about 
without  that.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  the  coming  home, — 
the  approach  of  certainty  after  his  long  suspense, — the  familiar  life 
that  seemed  to  have  taken  him  up  again  after  casting  him  out  of  its 
bosom, — produced  no  excitement  in  his  mind.  And  then  there  was 
that  curious  sense  of  unreality  which  comes  upon  a  man  when,  after 
an  active  life  of  his  own,  he  returns  to  his  father's  house,  and  finds 
everything,  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  just  as  it  used  to  be. 
Is  not  this  life  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of?  To  Ben,  who  was 
not  a  man  of  thought,  this  sentiment  was  bewildering;  and  the 
quiet  of  the  house  weighed  upon  him  with  an  irritating  heaviness. 
Talk  of  noise !  There  is  no  such  babel  as  that  of  silence  when  it 
surges  round  you,  when  no  living  thing  stirs,  and  the  mysterious  air 
rustles  its  wings  in  your  ears,  and  the  earth  vibrates  under  your  feet. 
The  flutter  of  moths  and  invisible  insects  attracted  by  the  light,  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves  outside,  the  curtains  waving  in  the  night  air,  the 
mysterious  thrills  which  ran  through  the  furniture,  the  wavering  of 
the  flame  of  the  lamp, — all  affected  Ben  when  he  was  left  alone.  His 
life  had  been  so  busy  and  full  of  action, — and  now  he  had  left  that 
existence  which  was  his  own,  and  come  back  into  the  midst  of  those 
shadows  to  await  the  last  sentence  of  a  dead  man's  voice,  and  have 
his  whole  destiny,  perhaps,  thrown  once  more  into  mistiness  and 
darkness.  Had  there  been  any  need  for  that  boat  softly  rocking  on 
the  curve  of  the  silvered  water, — for  that  white  solitary  figure  in  the 
moonlight, — to  complicate  matters  further  ?  But  whether  that  last 
incident  did  count  for  anything  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  thoughts,  or 
whether  it  affected  him  as  Mary  supposed, — and  as  Millicent  meant 
it  to  affect  him, — who  can  tell  ?  He  sat  a  long  time  thinking,  but  he 
uttered  none  of  his  thoughts  in  the  shape  of  soliloquy,  which  is 
unfortunate  for  this  narrative ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  wait,  as  most 
people  are  compelled  to  do,  for  the  slow  elucidation  of  events,  to 
show  the  turn  taken  by  Ben  Benton's  thoughts. 

Mary's  mind  went  more  rapidly  to  a  conclusion,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed.   She  could  no  more  tell  than  I  can  what  Ben  was  really 
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turning  over  injhis  thoughts ;  bat  one  thing  was  clear  to  her,  that  1m 
had  not  heard  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Millicent  with  indifference. 
It  might  be  indignation,  it  might  be  disgust,  it  might  be  concealed 
and  suppressed  delight;  but,  at  all  events,  the  information  had 
moved  him.  And,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  been  very  nice  to  her- 
self,— very  friendly,  almost  more  than  friendly, — affectionate;  not 
forgetting  to  help  her  even  when  she  had  just  thrown  that  bombshell 
into  his  rest.  To  be  sure,  he  had  hurried  her  up  the  hill,  uncon- 
scious of  the  rapidity  of  his  pace ;  but  that  was  little  in  comparison 
with  his  kindness  in  remembering  her  at  all  when  he  had  just  heard 
such  news.  So  Mary  said  to  herself,  thinking,  like  a  romantic  young 
woman,  that  Ben  must  have  straightway  forgot  everything  but 
Millicent.  Well !  She  was  like  a  sister  to  him ;  he  was  ready  to 
trust  her,  ready  to  rely  upon  her,  ready  even  to  admire  and  praise 
her  in  that  frank,  affectionate  way  as  a  brother  might.  Why  should 
there  be  any  heaviness  or  sense  of  disappointment  in  her  heart  ? 
Mary  said  to  herself  that  it  was  only  because  of  its  being  Millicent, 
who  was  not  worthy  of  him.  If  it  had  been  almost  anybody  else, — 
if  it  had  been  half-a-dozen  girls  she  could  name  to  herself,  who  were 
good  girls,  and  would  have  made  him  happy  I  But  Millicent  was  no 
mate  for  Ben !  That  was  the  only  reason  of  the  blank  sense  of  pain 
and  vacancy  in  her  heart.    For  herself,  she  was  more  than  content. 

And  thus  the  old  house  dosed  its  protecting  doors  upon  the  first 
instalment  of  the  restored  family ;  and  with  that  received  agitation, 
disquiet,  unrest,  into  the  bosom  of  the  stillness.  Benton  had  been 
lying  high  and  dry,  like  a  stranded  vessel,  for  all  those  years,  and 
peace  had  dwelt  in  it ;  but  now  that  the  tide  was  creeping  up,  and  life 
stealing  back,  the  natural  accompaniment  returned.  Sighs  of  impa- 
tience, disappointment,  pain,— eager  desires  for  the  future,  which 
came  so  slowly,  counting  the  minutes, — a  sense,  overmastering  every- 
thing, of  the  hardness  and  strangeness  of  life.  Nobody  had  thought 
of  life  as  hard,  as  troublous,  or  fall  of  fatal  mistakes,  during  all  those 
years  when  Mrs.  Benton  had  driven  about  the  lanes,  and  taken  care 
of  her  health.  The  blessed  bonds  of  routine  had  kept  things  going, 
and  nobody  was  either  glad  or  miserable.  But  as  soon  as  the  bigger 
life  came  back  with  chances  of  happiness  in  it,  then  the  balancing 
chances  of  pain  also  returned.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  possible 
that  you  may  be  blessed,  it  also  becomes  possible  that  you  may  fall 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  anguish.  This  was  the  strange  paradox 
which  Mary  Westbury  contemplated  as  she  heard  Ben  Benton's 
unaccustomed  step  going  to  his  room  after  midnight,  through  the 
profound  stillness  of  the  sleeping  house. 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

THE     NEXT     MORNING. 

Bisnro  foil  of  anxious  thoughts  of  the  excitement  which  must  have 
taken  possession  of  Ben  from  the  revelations  of  the  night,  Mary  was 
much  taken  aback  to  meet  her  cousin,  in,  to  all  appearance,  an 
extremely  cheerful  state  of  mind,  next  morning.  He  had  been  up 
early,  and  had  taken  a  long  walk,  and  renewed, — he  told  her, — his 
acquaintance  with  the  country.  "  If  one  had  it  in  one's  own  hands 
one  could  do  a  great  deal  more  with  it  than  has  been  done  yet," 
he  said,  looking  more  like  the  portraits  of  the  old  Rontons  than  Mary 
liked  to  see. 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  nobody  will  ever  try  to  improve  it  as  long  as  I 
am  here,"  she  said,  with  a  little  heat, — for  Benton  as  a  parish,  and 
Berks  as  a  county,  were  to  Mary  the  perfection  of  the  earth. 

"You  don't  like  stagnant  ponds,  I  hope,"  said  Ben,  laughing  at 
her  vehemence, — "  nor  cottages  falling  to  pieces, — nor  fields  that  are 
flooded  with  every  heavy  rain." 

"  But  I  like  the  broad  turf  on  the  roadsides,  and  the  old  hedges, 
and  the  old  trees,"  said  Mary,  "  and  everything  one  has  been  used  to 
all  one's  life.  Ah,  Ben,  whatever  you  do,  don't  spoil  Benton !  I 
should  break  my  heart." 

"  Probably  I  shall  never  have  it  in  my  power  to  spoil  Benton,"  he 
said,  with  a  short  sigh  of  impatience.  "  I  wish  I  had  not  come  home 
until  the  very  day  fixed  for  this  reading  of  the  will.  It  is  hard  work 
hanging  about  here  and  kicking  one's  heels  and  waiting.  My  father 
was  very  hard  upon  us,  Mary.  It  was  too  much  to  ask  from  any 
set  of  men." 

"I  don't  think  it  has  done  you  much  harm,"  said  Mary,  whose 
natural  impulse  was  to  defend  the  ancient  authorities,  however  much 
she  might  sympathise  with  the  sufferers  in  her  heart. 

"  Don't  you  ?"  said  Ben,  walking  away  from  the  breakfast-table  to 
the  window,  where  he  stood  drawing  up  and  down  the  blind  with 
preoccupied  looks.  After  a  few  minutes  she  too  moved  and  went  up 
to  him.  Her  mind  was  full  of  anxiety  to  say  something, — to  give 
him  to  understand  that  she  could  enter  into  his  feelings ;  but  it  was 
so  difficult  to  enter  upon  such  a  subject  with  a  man,  and  especially 
with  such  a  man  as  Ben. 

"Ben,  I  think  I  know, — a  little, — what  you  mean,"  she  said, 
faltering ;  "  and  I  can  see  how,  in  some  things,  it  must  have  been 
very  hard, — preventing  you  from, — often, — doing  what  you  wished ; 
but  now  that  is  over.    You  need  not  wait  now." 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise  in  his  eyes. 
"You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  Mary,"  he  said.  "  I  am  like 
most  men,  very  glad  now  to  have  been  prevented  doing  things  which 
at  one  time  I  would  fain  have  done.    And  you  are  right,  too, — I  am 
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my  own  master  now, — not  because  the  will  is  to  be  read  this  day 
week,  but  because  I  have  found  a  trade  and  can  work  at  it ; — but  that 
was  not  what  I  meant*1' 

Mary  sat  down  patiently  and  raised  her  eyes  to  him  that  he  might 
tell  her  what  he  did  mean.  She  was  in  the  way  of  listening  w  a  great 
many  explanations,  and  thought  them  natural,  Ben,  for  his  part, 
stood  and  looked  at  her  for  a  minute ,  and  then  turned  away  with  a 
laugh.  "Poor  Mary  !"be  said.  "  What  wearisome  talk  yon  must 
have  listened  to  all  these  years, — going  into  everything !  You  must 
have  a  special  faculty  for  that  sort  of  thing,  you  women;  how 
have  you  managed  to  live  through  it  all  and  keep  your  youth  and 
your  bloom?'1 

"  There  has  been  nothing  so  dreadful  to  live  through,'*  said  Mary; 
"  but  as  for  the  youth,  I  don't  pretend  to  that  any  longer.  It  is  gone, 
like  so  many  other  pretty  things  ;  and  I  was  not  think ing  of  myself." 

"  Not  now,  nor  ever,"  said  her  cousin  ;  "  but  I  don't  feel  disposed 
to  give  up  the  matter  as  you  do.     I  don't  feel  very  aged/1 

91  But  you  are  a  man,lT  said  Mary,  interrupting  him,  "which  makes 
all  the  difference  ;  and  beside s,  this  sort  of  talk  is  quite  nonsense*  I 
must  go  and  read  the  paper  to  godmamma.  Have  yon  done  with 
it?"  And  she  took  the  "  Times"  from  the  table,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  room, 

"  I  have  not  done  with  it/1  said  Ben.  "  I  have  not  begun  it  even. 
I  am  going  to  read  it  to  my  mother,  and  you  shall  come  and  listen,  if 
you  like.  You  have  done  our  duty  long  enough.  It  is  but  fair  I 
should  take  my  spell  now/1 

Mary  made  a  little  protestation,  but  Ben  was  not  disposed  to  gke 
in.  He  was  ennuye  for  one  thing,  and  did  not  want  to  bo  alone  and 
give  himself  up  to  troublesome  thoughts.  There  are  times  when  it  is 
better  to  do  even  the  most  humble  of  domestic  duties  than  to  be  left 
to  yourself.  Mary  thought,  as  she  took  her  work  and  sat  down  ueu 
the  window  of  her  godmother's  room,  at  some  distance  from  th« 
reader  and  listener,  that  affairs  were  wonderfully  changed  indeed,  and 
that  Ben's  duti fulness  was  beyond  all  the  traditions  of  good  behaviour 
she  had  ever  known,  Mrs.  Benton  herself  was  a  little  overpowered 
by  so  sublime  an  act.  Ben  did  not  read  steadily  through  as  Mary 
did.  He  read  not  the  bits  of  news  which  were  her  favourite  study, 
but  leading  articles  and  speeches,  which  were  not  in  her  way.  And 
then  he  would  pause  and  talk  In  the  middle  of  them*  often  turning 
his  chair  round  towards  Mary,  and  defrauding  his  mother  both  of  tb* 
paper  and  his  attention.  It  was  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  man  in  the 
house,  and  still  more  pleasant  to  have  Ben  at  home  ;  but  the  great 
and  unexpected  condescension  of  his  morning  visit  to  read  the  paper 
was  not  by  any  means  so  great  a  pleasure  as  it  looked .  But  for  tiw 
name  of  the  thing  she  would  really  have  preferred  Davison ;  and 
Mary's  reading  was  infinitely  more  satisfactory.     When  Ben  \ 
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up  by  saying,  as  it  is  the  proper  formula  to  say,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  Mrs.  Benton  could  not  but  echo  the  words  with  a  little 
querulousness  in  her  tone.  He  threw  the  paper  carelessly  on  to  the 
bed,  and  the  poor  lady  drew  it  towards  her,  and  made  a  feeble  search 
after  her  spectacles. 

"  Indeed  there  seems  very  little/'  she  said,  "  much  less  than  on 
most  days ;  but  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  coming  and 
reading  to  me,  Ben." 

"  I  mean  to  come  every  morning,  mother,"  he  replied, — at  which 
Mrs.  Benton  shivered, — "  and  relieve  Mary  a  little.  By-the-bye,  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  will  mind  if  I  have  Hillyard  here.  I  told 
him  he  was  to  come  on  Saturday,  if  he  did  not  hear  from  me  to  the 
contrary.  He  is  not  quite  in  your  way,  but  he  is  a  very  good  fellow. 
I  thought  you  would  not  mind  if  I  had  him  here." 

"My  dear  boy,  the  house  is  yours, — or  at  least  will  soon  be 
yours,"  said  Mrs.  Benton.  "  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  consult  me, 
and  you  know  I  am  not  very  able  to  receive  strangers ;  but  still  Mary 
is  there  to  do  all  that  is  necessary,  and  of  course  you  must  have  your 
friends." 

"  Mother,  I  should  like  you  to  understand  that  it  is  not  at  all  of 
course,"  said  Ben.  "  The  house  is  not  mine, — I  am  not  calculating 
that  it  will  ever  be  mine.  I  want  Hillyard,  not  so  much  because  he 
is  my  friend,  as  because  he  is  with  me  in  business.  He  is  my  right- 
hand  man " 

"  It  was  Mr.  Hillyard  you  went  to  America  with  at  first  ?"  said 
Mary,  from  her  distant  seat. 

And  Ben,  relieved,  walked  across  the  room,  finding  she  was  easier 
to  talk  to  than  his  mother.  "  Eh  ?  Yes,  it  is  the  same  Hillyard," 
he  said,  with  a  laugh  which  had  some  pleasure  in  it.  "I  was  his 
right-hand  man  then,  and  now  he  is  mine.  That  is  all  the  difference  ; 
but  we  have  always  hung  together  all  the  same." 

"Then  you  have  done  better  than  he  has,"  said  Mary,  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  smile. 

And  Ben  came  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  table  she  was  working 
at,  and  looked  down  upon  her  as  he  spoke.  "  He's  a  very  good 
fallow,"  he  said,  "  but  he  does  not  stick  to  his  work.  There  are  some 
people  who  do  best  to  be  masters,  and  some  who  do  best  to  be  sub- 
ordinates. And  when  he  is  not  master,  poor  fellow,  he  is  worth  a 
dozen  ordinary  men." 

"  When  some  one  else  is  master  ?  "  said  Mary,  with  natural  female 
gratification. 

"  No  compliments,"  said  Ben.  "A  man  needs  to  be  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  as  bold  as  brass ; — though  why  brass  should  be  the  emblem  of 
unpleasant  boldness,  by  the  way,  I  don't  know." 

When  there  had  been  as  much  of  it  as  this,  Mrs.  Benton  began 
to  stir  uneasily.     "  I  cannot  hear  what  you  two  are  saying,"  she 
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said.  "Yon  have  light  enough  for  your  work  generally  at  this 
window,  Mary.  "Why  should  you  go  away  so  far  to-day?  And, 
Ben,  I  can  see  there  are  two  or  three  things  here  yon  did  not  read 
to  me.  There  is  a  dreadful  burglary  somewhere,  in  a  country  house 
like  this.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  we  might  be  killed  in  our  beds 
any  night, — and  gives  it  such  an  interest; — and  there  is  a  great 
deal  out  of  'Galignani'  in  the  French  article.  'Galignani'  is 
always  amusing.    But  Mary  will  read  it  to  me  when  you  go  out." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  going  out, — at  present,  mother.  When  is 
Laurie  coming  ?  He  ought  to  t>e  here,"  said  Ben.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand how  a  man  can  choose  to  shut  himself  up  in  London  at  this 
time  of  the  year." 

"  But  he  is  working  at  something,"  said  Mary. 

"  He  is  always  working  at  something,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  if 
ever  to  come  to.  Laurie  ought  to  be  the  eldest  son, — if  there  is 
to  be  an  eldest  son  among  us,"  said  Ben.  "  I  think  that  would  be 
the  best  solution.  He  could  muse  about  his  fields,  and  paint  the 
trees,  and  make  a  very  good  country  gentleman, — don't  you  think  so, 
Mary  ? — and  marry  and  make  everybody  comfortable ; — that  is  how 
it  ought  to  be." 

"  Ben,"  said  his  mother,  solemnly,  "  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
led  astray  into  radical  principles  since  you  have  been  away.  How 
could  Laurie  be  the  eldest  son  ?  Your  poor  dear  papa  did  everything 
for  the  best.  He  thought  it  was  good  for  you  to  wait,  and  no  doubt 
it  must  have  been  good  for  you.  But  to  speak  as  if  he  did  not  care 
for  your  rights !  Why  you  were  called  Benedict  because  you  were 
the  eldest  son.  I  said  to  Mr.  Benton,  'I  hate  the  name, — it  is 
the  ugliest  name  I  know.'  But  he  always  said,  *  My  dear,  we  can't 
help  ourselves ;  the  Bentons  have  been  Laurence  and  Benedict  for 
hundreds  of  years, — and  Laurence  and  Benedict  they  must  continue 
to  be ;  but  you  can  call  him  Ben,  you  know, — or  Dick,  for  that 
matter.'  "  "I  had  a  good  cry  over  it,"  Mrs.  Benton  said,  dropping 
back  fatigued  upon  her  pillows ;  "  for,  if  there  is  anything  I  hate,  it 
is  those  short  names  like  Ben  and  Dick ;  but  he  had  his  way.  And 
now  to  think  you  should  talk  as  if  it  had  been  all  in  vain ! " 

"  Miss  Mary,"  said  Davison  with  decision,  "  my  missis  has  talked 
a  deal  more  than  she  ought,  and  I ,  don't  hold  with  excitement.  If 
you  and  Mr.  Ben  was  to  go  out  for  a  walk  now,— or  something  as 
would  take  him  off  his  poor  dear  mamma,"  said  the  careful  nurse, 
lowering  her  voice.  Ben  was  too  much  for  his  mother.  After  seven 
years  of  soft,  feminine  glidings  about  her  room,  softened  voices,  per- 
petual consideration  of  her  ailments,  this  "  man  in  the  house,"  though 
pleasant  at  first,  was  too  much  for  her  powers.  "  And  I  don't  know 
how  we'll  ever  do  when  they're  all  here,"  the  faithful  Davison  mur- 
mured to  herself  as  she  sprinkled  eau-de-Cologne  about  the  pillow*, 
and  mixed  some  port  with  the  arrowroot.    And  Ben  was  banished 
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forthwith  from  the  room.  "  He  is  very  nice  at  dinner,  my  dear," 
Mrs.  Benton  herself  eaid,  "but  men  never  understand.  And  they 
should  always  have  something  to  do,  Mary.  They  are  never  happy 
without  something  to  do." 

"Poor  Ben,  this  is  his  first  day  at  home  I "  said  Mary,  when 
she  had  read  all  about  the  burglary,  and  calmed  the  patient  down. 

"  But,  my  dear,  they  are  always  wretched  themselves,"  said  Mrs. 
Benton,  "when  they  are  quite  unoccupied.  You  must  find  him 
something  to  do." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mary's  labours  were  not  much  lightened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  eldest  son.  When  she  went  down-stairs  after 
her  newspaper  reading,  she  found  him  in  the  library,  yawning  some- 
what over  a  book.  "  Come  and  talk,"  he  said,  setting  a  chair  for 
her ;  and  then  laughed  a  little  over  his  own  unsuitableness  in  the 
hushed  and  soft-toned  house. 

"  It  is  because  you  have  been  so  long  away,"  said  Mary.  "  You 
have  gone  off  on  one  current,  and  we  on  another.  I  suppose  it  is 
always  so  when  people  are  long  parted.     Is  it  not  sad  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  that  it  ought  to  be  so,"  said  Ben. 

"  And  Laurie  has  his  current,  too,  quite  different.  I  should  like 
to  find  out  about  Laurie.  It  is  he  I  know  least  about,"  said  Mary 
with  a  little  sigh. 

And  then  Ben  smiled.  "  I  should  like  to  hear,"  he  said,  "  what 
you  know  about  me?"  What  did  she  know  about  him  ?  Nothing, 
—and  yet  everything,  Mary  thought. 

"  Sometimes  one  divines,"  she  said. 

"  And  sometimes  one  divines  all  wrong,"  said  Ben. 

Then  there  followed  a  pause.  It  was  a  very  exciting  game  of 
fence  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  But  she  felt  instinctively  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  keep  it  up. 

"  Godmamma  will  not  come  down  to  luncheon,"  she  said,  "  but  in 
the  evening  I  hope  she  will  be  all  right  again.  And  when  Alice  is 
here  and  the  children  they  will  be  a  great  help.  Alice  is  not  clever, 
you  know,  but  she  harmonises  things  somehow.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
because  she  is  musical." 

"You  harmonise  things,  too,  and  you  are  not  particularly  musi- 
cal," said  Ben. 

"  Oh,  mel  "  Mary  turned  away,  not  caring  to  discuss  that  subject. 
He  was  always  so  nice  to  her, — so  frank  and  affectionate.  "  If  he 
were  to  marry  Buth  Escott,  now,  or  Helen  Cookesley,  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  be  a  sister  to  her ! "  Mary  thought;  but  Millicent !  Could 
he  be  thinking  of  Millicent  now  ?  He  had  got  up  from  his  chair, 
and  was  looking  out  with  a  certain  wistfulness, — or  at  least  what 
would  have  been  wistfulness  in  a  woman,  who  has  always  to  wait 
for  any  one  she  particularly  wishes  to  see.  A  man  can  go  forth  and 
seek,  and  has  no  call  to  be  wistful ;  but  then  it  was  only  according 
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to  feminine  rules  that  Mary,  so  long  unaccustomed  to  anything  else, 
could  form  her  thoughts. 

"  I  have  ordered  up  a  boat  from  Cookesley ;"  he  said,  "  and  re- 
member, I  mean  to  row  you  to  the  Swan's  Nest  this  afternoon.    It 

is  clearing  up "  for  it  had  become  cloudy,  and  rain  had  fallen 

during  that  period  of  newspaper  reading  in  Mrs.  Benton's  room. 
And  then  Ben  went  out  abruptly  and  left  her.  He  stood  upon  do 
sort  of  ceremony,  but  went  away  without  any  explanation,  treating  her 
as  he  might  have  treated  a  sister.  In  going  to  the  Swan's  Nest  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pass  The  Willows ;  and  at  this  moment  he  was  taking 
the  path  to  the  river.  Could  it  be  that  on  the  very  first  morning  he 
would  lay  himself  again  at  the  syren's  feet  ?  Could  it  be  the  mere 
pleasure  of  passing  her  house,  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  moved 
him  ?  Mary,  without  pausing  to  think,  flew  up -stairs, — up  beyond 
the  servants'  floor  to  a  little  turret-room  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  river.  And  when  she  had  waited  long  enough  to  recover  her 
breath,  there  sure  enough  was  a  boat  shooting  out  from  the  green 
bank  at  Benton,  with  one  figure  in  it,  which  must  be  Ben.  And  the 
course  he  took  was  up  the  river.  She  covered  her  face  for  a  moment 
when  she  saw  it,  and  a  hot  sudden  tear  brimmed  just  over,  wetting 
her  eyelashes.  No  more.  Was  it  her  business  that  she  should  weep 
over  Ben's  folly  ?  No  man  can  redeem  his  brother,  much  less  any 
woman, — alas !  However  dreadful  it  might  be,  the  man  must  go  bis 
own  way. 

Mrs.  Benton  rallied  sufficiently  that  afternoon  to  go  for  her  drive, 
and  Mary's  services  were  wanted  accordingly.  But  when  she  had 
got  through  that  duty,  there  was  still  time  for  the  Swan's  Nest,  to 
which  she  had  been  looking  forward  with  an  excitement  which  was 
almost  feverish.  Ben  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  door.  He  took 
his  mother  up  to  her  room,  subduing  his  big  pace  as  best  he  could  to 
quietness,  and  put  her  into  Davison's  hands  for  her  rest  before 
dinner.  It  was  an  arrangement  very  grateful  to  all  parties.  While 
Mrs.  Benton  was  taking  her  favourite  refreshment  and  being  com- 
fortably tucked  up  on  her  sofa,  the  young  people  were  making  their 
way  down  to  the  bank,  with  something  of  the  gaiety  of  former  days. 
"  I  once  beat  you,  Ben,  running  down,"  Mary  said,  for  a  moment 
forgetting  The  Willows  and  all  that  was  involved  in  it.  "I  defy  yon 
to  beat  me  now,"  her  cousin  said,  and  Mary's  heart  for  one  moment 
felt  so  light  that  sub  made  a  woman's  wild  dash  down  one  wind  of 
the  path,  and  stopped  short  breathless,  catching  at  the  great  beech  to 
support  her.  But  between  the  branches  of  the  beech  Mary  saw  a  sight 
which  quickly  sobered  her.  Could  it  be  by  previous  arrangement,  or 
was  it  by  chance  ?  A  boat  lay  at  the  little  steps  before  The  WHIowb, 
and  some  one, — there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  guessing  who,— was 
getting  into  it.     Mary's  heart  sank  away  down  to  the  lowest  depths, — 
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a  sadden  sickness  of  the  light,  and  the  brightness,  and  the  river,  and 
the  day,  came  over  her.  She  turned  even  from  Ben,  feeling  sick  of 
him  too.  A  certain  contempt  of  him  rose  up  in  her  tender  soul. 
Yes ;  there  are  many  pangs  in  the  sensation  with  which  a  woman 
recognises  that  another  less  worthy  is  preferred  to  herself;  but  not 
the  least  penetrating  is  that  instinctive  involuntary  contempt.  He 
had  gone  and  arranged  with  Millicent  no  doubt,  and  then  he  thought 
to  please  all  parties  by  taking  her,  Mary,  to  meet  the  woman  he 
loved.  Ben,  for  his  part,  with  the  stupidity  of  a  male  creature,  saw 
that  some  shadow  had  come  over  her,  and  thought  she  had  struck  her 
foot  in  her  rapid  descent  against  the  roots  of  the  beech.  "  Ah,  you 
should  not  have  gone  in  for  it,"  he  said  not  in  triumph,  but  sympathy  ; 
— "  take  my  arm.  I  hope  you  have  not  twisted  your  foot."  Twisted 
her  foot ! — when  it  was  he  who  had  wrung  her  heart !  But  to  be 
sore,  Mary  did  not  wish  him  to  divine  what  was  her  real  ailment : 
and  it  was  so  like  a  man !  But  the  laughter  and  the  fun  were  over. 
The  two .  descended  soberly  to  the  river-side  and  got  into  the  boat. 
And  Mary  gathered  the  cords  of  the  little  rudder  into  her  hands,  and 
Ben  took  up  the  sculls.  They  were  face  to  face,  and  it  was  difficult 
for  one  to  hide  from  the  other  what  emotions  might  rise  or  what 
change  come  over  them.  "I  am  afraid  you  have  hurt  your  foot 
badly, — you  look  quite  pale,"  Ben  said,  bending  forward  to  her  with 
absolute  anxiety.  "  Oh,  no,  I  am  all  right,"  Mary  replied,  saying  in 
her  heart  what  fools  men  are.  How  stupid  they  must  be ! — a  thread- 
bare sentiment  which  does  not  bear  expression.  And  then  she  cried, 
"  Remember,  I  am  strong,"  with  a  certain  gleam  of  wicked  glee.  She 
could  run  him  into  the  weeds  if  he  showed  too  much  interest  in  that 
other  boat.  She  could  keep  him  out  of  speaking  distance  to  baulk 
Hillicent's  wiles.  Mary  began  to  feel  herself  when  she  pulled  that 
cord  which  put  some  power  into  her  hands,  and  saw  the  little  skiff 
torn  and  dart  about  at  her  will  from  one  side  to  another.  "  Take  care 
what  you  are  doing,"  cried  Ben  in  dismay,  thinking  his  cosswain  had 
lost  her  wits  ;  but  she  was  only  getting  possession  of  them,  and  begin- 
ning to  remember  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  passive,  and  that  she, 
too,  had  arms  in  her  hands. 

And  for  a  little  they  shot  silently,  vigorously,  attending  to  their 
work,  up  the  shining  river.  Mary  could  not  speak,  and  Ben  did 
not,  being  moved  by  a  thousand  associations.  The  first  break  in  the 
silencewas  made  by  voices  not  their  own,  coming  from  the  boat  which 
Mary  kept  her  eye  on  with  the  fixedness  of  enmity.  Distant 
sounds  of  conversation  and  laughter  came  first,  at  which  Ben  pricked 
up  his  ears.  "  Don't  run  into  any  one,"  he  said.  "  I  hear  voices  ; — 
there  is  somebody  coming,  and  I  hope  you  are  keeping  a  look-out 
ahead " 

"You  need   not  fear  for  me, — I   see   them,"  said  Mary  with 
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emphasis,  and  he  made  no  sign  as  if  he  knew  what  she  meant,  but  kept 
on  rowing  so  quietly  that  he  either  did  not  know  who  was  coming,  or 
was,  she  thought,  a  most  accomplished  hypocrite.  On  the  contrary, 
he  too  began  to  talk  softly  like  a  man  absorbed  in  thoughts  and  pre- 
occupations of  his  own. 

"  The  last  time  you  and  I  were  here  together  was  one  of  my  last 
days  in  England,"  he  said ; — "  do  you  remember  ?  I  was  full  of  my 
own  af&rirs  and  indifferent  to  everything ;  and,  good  life,  what  a  fool 
I  was !  "  he  added  to  himself, — and  then  paused  and  sighed.  Mary, 
for  her  part,  saw  all,  noted  all,  and  in  her  rashness  felt  anxious  to 
test  his  meaning. 

"You  made  me  very  curious,"  she  said;  "I  was  so  anxious  to 

know  what  you  meant "     And  there  was  no  telling  how  much 

further  she  might  have  gone  had  not  the  other  boat  suddenly  gl&need 
alongside,  and  some  one  called  her  by  her  name.  Some  one  1  M2h- 
cent,  looking  more  lovely  than  she  had  ever  seen  her,  she  thought, 
with  a  scarlet  cloak  lightly  thrown  over  her  black  dress,  lying  back 
upon  the  cushions,  holding  gingerly  in  her  hands  the  steering  cords. 

"  Mary,"  Millicent  called,  softly, — "  is  it  yon  ?  Oh,  I  am  sura  <ne 
of  your  cousins  must  have  come  home  !  Stop  and  tell  me !  What  a 
happy  thing  for  Mrs.  Benton  I  And  are  not  you  ail  in  the  seventh 
heaven  ?  " 

The  picture  was  one  which  neither  of  the  cousins  ever  forgot.  She 
was  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty,  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
by  the  severity  of  her  mourning  dress.  The  river  sparkled  Hke  a 
mirror  all  round  the  gay  little  painted  boat  in  which  she  leelned. 
An  unusual  flush  of  colour  was  on  her  cheek,  and  the  young  Guards- 
man who  was  rowing  her  gazed  with  eyes  of  worship  on  the  lovely 
creature.  No  doubt  she  was  excited.  It  seemed  to  Mary  that  even  the 
boy  who  was  with  her  was  part  of  a  plan, — the  mise  en  scene  which 
she  had  perfected  for  Ben's  sake ;  and  that  her  cheek  was  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  the  meeting  and  with  her  unusual  anxiety  that 
success  might  follow.  For  the  first  time  for  seven  years  Ben  and  she 
looked  each  other  in  the  face.  The  Guardsman  had  run  the  ether 
boat  so  close  that  she  was  almost  as  near  to  him  as  Mary  was,  con- 
fronting him,  in  a  position  in  which  she  could  watch  his  face  and  all 
its  changes.  When  he  looked  up  her  eye  was  upon  him.  It  was  a 
curious  meeting  for  those  two,  who  had  parted  so  differently.  Was 
it  possible  she  had  forgotten  how  they  parted  ?  She  looked  at  bin 
with  an  unabashed,  smiling,  gracious  countenance,  while  Ben,  wifli 
some  agitation,  took  off  his  hat. 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Ben  Benton  ?  "  Millicent  said,  softly.  And  Mary,  look- 
ing on,  saw  the  colour  flash  all  over  Ben's  face  at  the  soand  of  her 
voice.  Then,  in  her  heart,  his  cousin  acquitted  him  of  hsvag 
arranged  this  interruption.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  so  aovad  by  it 
that  he  did  not  seem  capable  of  finding  his  voice* 
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"  Mr.  Benton,  Mrs.  Henry  Rich,"  Mary  said,  mechanically,  at- 
tempting an  introduction,  though  she  knew  how  unnecessary  that 
was. 

"  Ah,  we  have  met  before !  "  said  Millicent.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you, 
Mary  ?  We  used  to  know  each  other,  though  your  cousin  seems  to 
have  forgotten  me ; — but,  to  be  sure,  I  had  then  a  different  name." 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten/9  said  Ben;  "that  would  be  difficult 
under  any  name." 

And  then  there  was  a  dead  pause.  Millicent  put  her  arm  over  the 
edge  of  the  boat  and  dipped  her  pretty  hand  into  the  water.  She  had 
a  certain  air  of  embarrassment,  either  real  or  assumed ;  and  Ben 
looked  at  her  with  a  curious  openness  and  fixedness  of  gaze.  "  You 
have  just  come  ?"  she  said  at  last,  not  raising  her  eyes. 
"  Just  come,"  said  Ben ;  "  and  only  for  a  few  days." 
Then  Millicent's  eyes  rose,  and  turned  to  him  curiously ;  and  Mary, 
too,  bewildered,  gave  him  a  frightened,  anxious  look.  There  was  a 
whole  drama  in  their  glances,  and  yet  the  words  were  very  con- 
strained and  very  few  which  passed  between  them.  "So  soon?" 
Millicent  said,  with  a  surprised,  half-sorrowful  tone. 

"So  soon!"  he  repeated,  with  a  kind  of  decision,  always  looking 
at  her,  till  Mary,  hard-hearted  as  she  thonght  herself,  felt  that  he 
was  uncivil,  and  was  moved  to  interfere ;  but  Millicent  bore  it  bravely 
enough.  Her  colour  grew  higher,  her  composure  was  a  little  shaken, 
but  yet  she  did  not  betray  any  symptoms  of  mortification  or  fear. 

"  My  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  you  before  you  go,"  she  said, 
faltering  slightly.  "We  cannot  forget  our  obligations  to  you, — 
though  perhaps  you  have  forgotten;"  and  then  she  tried  another 
half-supplicating,  anxious  look. 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  said  Ben.  "  We  Kentons  have  extra- 
ordinary  memories.  I  will  call  on  Mrs*  Tracy  if  I  can  before 
.we  go." 

"Then  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,"  Millicent  said,  with  a  look  of 
relief.  "  What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  you,  Mary,  to  have  your 
cousin  to  row  you  about  ?  I  am  quite  grateful  to  Mr.  Horsman^ 
who  is  so  good  as  to  bring  me  out.  How  delicious  the  river  is,  to  be 
sure !    Mr.  Benton,  it  was  you  who  used  to  tell  me  of  it — first." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  to  have  added  something  to  your  pleasures," 
said  Ben.  He  had  adjusted  his  sculls,  and  did  not  manifest  the  least 
inclination  to  stay  longer.  On  the  contrary,  Mary  felt  that  he  was 
anxious  to  go  on,  to  get  clear  of  this  interruption.  And  not  less 
anxious  was  the  young  Guardsman, — almost  a  boy, — who  had  taken 
his  hat  off  sulkily,  and  waited  his  orders  with  eagerness.  Millicent 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  had  any  desire  to  linger.  She  gave 
Ben  another  long,  searching  look,  to  which  he  made  no  response, 
being  busy,  of  appearing  to  J>e  busy,  with  hie  sculls ;  and  then  she 
gave  a  little  nod  to  her  waterman. 

aa2 
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"  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  again/1  she  said,  gaily,  "  unless  yon  are 
going  a  very  long  way ; — au  revoir." 

' "  Good-bye,"  said  Mary.  And  in  another  moment,  with  one  pull 
of  the  steerage  and  one  sweep  of  the  oars,  the  Benton  boat  had  shot 
wide  of  the  other,  darting  off  to  one  side  with  a  nervous  motion,  for 
which  Mary  alone  was  responsible.  Ben  made  no  remark,  'which 
was  symptom  enough  of  his  own  agitation.  Had  he  been  as  calm  as 
ho  affected  to  be  Mary  knew  well  that  her  illegitimate  energy  would 
not  have  passed  without  remark.  And  they  went  up  the  river  for 
sonic  time  at  a  tremendous  pace,  devoting  themselves  to  their  work 
with  the  energy  of  professional  people.  Mary  steered  beautifully  all 
the  way  to  the  Swan's  Nest.  She  steered  as  if  her  life  depended  en 
it,  keeping  the  due  course  in  every  turn,  avoiding,  as  she  ought,  the 
side  where  the  current  was  strongest,  which  a  steerswoman  seldom 
remembers  to  do,  and  in  every  way  justifying  the  old  training  which 
had  been  disused  so  long.  And  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  between 
them  until  they  reached  the  end  of  their  expedition.  It  was  a 
sheltered  little  elbow  of  the  river,  a  very  bed  of  water-lilies  in  the 
season.  And  the  green  leaves  still  spread  all  round  like  a  thick 
carpet  upon  the  water.  Then  Ben  took  breath  for  the  first  time.  He 
lay  upon  his  oars  and  wiped  his  forehead,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
"That  was  hard  work,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  But  which  it  was 
that  was  hard  work, — whether  the  encounter  with  Millicent,  or  their 
long,  breathless  sweep  against  the  current,  Mary  could  not  tell. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

AUNT   LTDIA. 

"  Lbt  us  run  to  the  Cottage  for  five  minutes,  and  see  mamma,"  said 
Mary,  as  they  made  their  way  back.  "  Fancy,  Ben,  she  does  not 
know  you  have  come  home ! " 

"  Shall  we  have  time  ? "  Ben  asked,  making  for  the  bank  as  he 
spoke.  The  path  that  led  to  the  cottage  struck  off  from  the  river 
side  above  The  Willows.  And  it  would  be  gaining  time  to  make 
this  little  diversion.  He  had  been  so  silent,  saying  nothing, — and  a 
sense  of  disappointment  had  crept  over  Mary  after  the  intenso 
sympathy  with  which  she  felt  she  had  been  entering  into  all  his 
thoughts. 

But  when  he  thrust  the  boat  into  the  flowering  bank,  and  helped 
her  to  jump  out,  Ben  replied  to  her,  though  she  had  said  nothing. 
"  Yon  are  quite  right,"  he  said.  "  It  is  best  in  every  way  not  to 
meet  them  again." 

"  Ben  !     I  did  not  say  a  word " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  you  did  not,  and  it  was  very,  very  kind  of 
you,  Mary.    I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  say.    There  art 
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gome  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about.     I  thank  you  with 
all  my  heart." 

What  did  this  mean  ?  Mary  was  accustomed  to  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  everything, — more  talk  than  meaning,  indeed.  And  she 
was  a  little  bewildered  by  this  absence  of  all  explanation.  Sho 
would  have  been  comforted  had  he  opened  up  a  little  and  told  her 
how  it  all  was.  But  she  submitted,  of  course,  concluding  it  was  his 
mannish,  unsatisfactory  way.  And  as  they  went  hurriedly  up  the 
lane,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart  she  slid  her  hand  through  Ben's 
arm.  It  was  the  softest,  kindly  touch,  such  as  his  sister's  hand 
might  have  given.  Was  not  she  his  sister,  nearer  to  him  than  any 
one  else,  and,  little  as  she  did  understand,  yet  knowing  more  of  what 
was  in  his  heart, — she  thought, — than  any  other  creature  in  the 
world?  And  Ben  was  not  indifferent  to  that  mute  token  of  sympathy. 
He  drew  the  timid  hand  closely  through  his  arm.  "  My  good  little 
Mary!"  he  said';  but  even  then  he  said  no  more.  No  explanation 
came,  whatever  she  might  do  or  say,  which  was  hard,  but  had  to  be 
borne. 

And  this  is  how  it  was  that  Mrs.  Westbury,  to  her  very  great 
amazement,  saw  her  daughter  and  Ben  Renton  approaching  the 
Cottage  arm-in-arm, — "like  an  engaged  couple,"  she  said  afterwards, 
—which  gave  her  a  curious  thrill  of  admiration  and  satisfaction  at  the 
first  glance.  When  her  nephew  came  up  to  her,  however,  nature 
prevailed, — and  the  recollection  of  her  own  agency,  which  nobody  but 
herself  believed  in,  in  sending  all  the  boys  away. 

44  Ben  ! "  she  cried,  and  then  kissed  him,  and  held  both  his  hands, 
and  shed  some  tears  of  surprise  and  joy,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
yon !  I  cannot  tell  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon !  Have  you  all  come 
home  ?  " 

<(  Only  I,"  said  Ben ;  "  but  the  others  are  coming,  and  Mary  and 
I  have  come  to  fetch  you,  Aunt  Lydia,  to  dine  with  my  mother.  She 
does  not  understand  my  noise  and  uncouthness,  after  the  long 
spell  of  quiet  she  has  had.  After  dinner  Mary  and  I  will  bring  you 
hack." 

"Mary  and  you  seem  to  be, — full  of  business,"  said  Mrs.  Wcst- 
bury,  more  and  more  astonished.  She  had  intended  to  end  her 
sentence  differently,  but  had  met  Mary's  eye,  and  paused,  not  quite 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it.  But  she  went  up-stairs  for  her  best 
cap,  calling  her  daughter  with  her.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  Mary?"  she  said.  "What  does  Ben  mean  by  it?  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think." 

"  About  what,  mamma?"  said  Mary ;  but  there  was  a  little  flutter 
in  her  heart  which  belied  her  composure.  "Ben  has  come  home, 
as  you  see,  and  he  came  to  see  you,  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  he 
wants  you  to  go  to  dinner.  I  think  it  is  all  very  visible  what  he 
means." 
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world/'  said  Mrs.  Westbury ;  and  then  she  went  up-stairs  to  put  on 
her  cap.  "  I  have  no  patience  with  your  aunt/'  she  said  to  Mary, — 
"  thinking  of  her  own  little  bits  of  ailments,  half  of  which  are  mere 
indulgence,  when  her  poor  boy  has  just  come  home." 

"  Poor  godmamma  !     I  don't  think  she  can  help  it,"  said  Mary. 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  I  have  said  to  her  from  the  first  that  she  ought 
to  make  an  effort.  How  do  you  think  I  should  ever  have  managed 
had  I  given  in  ?  And  now  tell  me,  please,  what  you  meant  by  looking 
at  me  so,  twice  over,  when  I  was  speaking  to  Ben." 

"  I  did  not  want  you  to  talk  about  Mrs.  Rich,"  said  Mary,  turning 
away  as  the  exigencies  of  her  own  toilette  required.  "  He  used  to 
know  her,  and  I  was  afraid  you  might  say  something " 

"  You  might  have  left  that  to  my  own  discretion,"  said  Mrs.  West- 
bury,  with  some  offence. 

"  But,  dear  mamma,  how  could  your  discretion  serve  when  you 

did  not  know  ?  "  said  Mary.    "  And,  poor  fellow !  he  is  so, — so " 

*  So  very  devoted  to  some  else  that  he  could  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  Mrs.  Rich, — such  a  pretty  woman,  too !  "  said  Mrs. 
Westbury.  "  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear,  that  you  have  made  the  very 
most  of  your  time." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  dreadful  that  you  should  say  so !  "  cried  Mary, 
turning  round  again  with  flaming,  crimson  cheeks.  "  Surely,  surely 
you  know  me  better !  And  Ben,  poor  fellow !  has  so  much  to  think 
of.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  mind.  I  have  been  their 
sister  all  their  lives.  It  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  try  to  be  a  little 
comfort  to  him  now." 

"My  dear,  if  he  needs  comfort,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection," 
said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  a  smile ;  and  just  then  Mary's  maid  came 
into  the  room,  and  the  conversation  came  to  an  end.  It  was  this 
dreadful  practical  turn,  which  was  in  the  old  Renton  blood,  which 
bewildered  the  less  energetic  members  of  the  family.  But  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  Ben  and  Aunt  Lydia  got  on  at  dinner.  He 
told  her  more  about  his  work,  and  what  he  had  been  doing,  in 
half-an-hour  than  the  others  had  extracted  from  him  in  twenty-four, 
And  the  Renton  spirit  sparkled  in  Mrs.  Westbury's  eyes  as  she 
listened.  "Even  if  you  had  not  made  a  penny,  Ben,"  she  said,  in 
her  energetic  way,  "  I  should  be  so  much  more  pleased  that  you  had 
been  making  some  use  of  your  talents  than  just  hanging  on  in  the 
old  way  at  home." 

"  But  I  have  made  a  penny,"  Ben  said,  with  a  kindred  glance ;— he 
was  pleased  with  the  thought,  which  gave  Mary  a  momentary  disgust; 
— "  though  it  has  cost  more  than  it  is  worth  in  the  making,"  he  added, 
in  a  lower  tone.  And  then  his  cousin  forgave  him,  and  was  sony 
for  poor  Ben.  It  was  dangerous  work  for  Mary,  especially  as  there 
was  still  the  excitement  of  the  return  expedition  across  the  nw,  to 
convey  Mrs.  Westbury  home,  to  look  forward  to.    But,  fortunately, 
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there  was  no  one  visible  about  The  Willows  when  that  moment  came. 
Nothing  but  serene  moonlight,  white  and  peaceable,  unbroken  by 
any  shadow  or  voice  but  their  own,  was  on  the  gleaming  river.  And 
the  Rev.  Laurence  Westbury  standing  on  the  bank  in  his  clerical 
coat, — who  had  been  at  school  when  Ben  left  Renton, — to  take  his 
mother  home,  and  bid  the  new-comer  welcome ; — and  then  the  silent 
progress  back  down  the  stream  in  the  moonlight.  It  surprised  Mary 
afterwards  to  think  how  little  Ben  and  she  had  said  to  each  other, 
and  yet  what  perfectly  good  company  he  had  been.  And  thus  they 
went  on,  those  curious,  rapid  days. 


CHAPTER   L. 

ALL   HOME. 

LiUBix  arrived  on  the  Friday,  coming  in,  in  his  usual  unexpected  way, 
through  the  window,  when  they  were  all  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner.  The  brothers  had  met  in  town,  where  Ben  had  paused  for  a 
day  on  his  way  to  Renton,  so  that  their  greeting  was  not  mingled 
with  any  of  those  remarks  on  changed  appearance  and  unexpected 
signs  of  age  which  are  general  after  a  long  absence.  But  when  they 
stood  thus  together  for  the  first  time  for  seven  years,  the  difference 
between  old  things  and  new  became  more  perceptible  to  the 
bystanders.  The  surroundings  were  so  completely  the  same  as  of 
old  that  any  variation  from  the  past  became  more  clear  to  them. 
The  same  lamps,  shaded  for  their  mother's  sake ;  the  same  brilliant 
spot  of  light  upon  the  tea-table,  where  the  china  and  silver  glittered ; 
Mrs.  Renton  lying  on  the  same  sofa,  in  the  same  attitude,  covered 
with  the  same  Indian  shawl ;  the  same  soft  odour  of  mignonette  and 
heliotrope,  and  earth  and  dew,  stealing  in  at  the  great  open  window ; 
— even  the  same  moths,  or  reproductions  of  the  same,  making  wild 
circles  about  the  lamp.  "  And  Mary,  I  think,  is  the  very  same,'* 
Laurie  said,  looking  at  her  with  true  brotherly  kindness.  But  "  the 
hoys  "  were  not  the  same.  Of  the  two  it  was  Laurie  who  looked  the 
eldest.  He  was  just  thirty,  but  the  hair  was  getting  thin  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  his  face  was  more  worn  than  it  had  any  right  to  be. 
Ben  had  broadened,  almost  imperceptibly,  but  still  enough  to  indicate 
to  the  bystander  that  the  first  slim  outline  of  youth  was  over.  But 
Laurie,  though  he  had  not  expanded,  had  aged  even  in  the  lines  of 
his  face ;  and  then  he  had  grown  a  little  careless,  like  the  society 
into  which  he  had  cast  himself.  He  was  dusty  with  his  walk,  and 
his  velvet  morning-coat  looked  strange  and  wild  beside  Ben's  correct 
evening  costume.  Lazy  Laurence  still ;  but  with  all  the  difference 
between  sanguine  youth  and  meditative  manhood !  Mary,  however, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  was  troubled  by  the  mystery  of 
Laurie's  subdned  tone.     Mrs.  Renton  was  not  given  to  speculation, 
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and  Ben  was  occupied  by  his  own  affairs  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
inquiry  into  those  of  others.  Both  mother  and  brother  took  it  for 
granted  that  Laurie  was  just  as  it  was  natural  he  should  be.  Only 
Mary, — sisterly,  womanly,  anxious  always  to  know  how  it  was, — 
watched  him  with  a  sympathetic  eye. 

"  Weill  here  wo  are  at  home  ones  more,  old  fellow,"  said  Laurie, 
throwing  himself  into  an  easy  chair  near  the  window,  when  the 
mother  had  been  safely  conveyed  up-stairs. 

"  Yes,  a  home  that  always  looks  the  same,"  said  Ben.  "  I  am  not 
so  sure  as  I  used  to  be  of  the  good  of  that.  It  makes  one  feel  doubly 
the  change  in  one's  self." 

"  These  are  his  Yankee  notions,"  said  Laurie.  "  I  suppose  he 
has  given  up  primogeniture,  and  Church  and  State,  and  everything. 
But  Mary  is  an  orthodox  person  who  will  set  us  all  right." 

"As  if  women  might  not  think  about  primogeniture  and  all  the 
rest  as  well  as  you.  others  I"  said  Mary.  "  We  are  the  only  people 
who  take  any  time  to  think  nowadays.  Ben  has  done  nothing  but  make 
railways, — and  money, — and  he  likes  it ; — he  is  a  real  Benton,"  she 
cried,  pleased  to  let  him  know  her  mind  on  that  subject. 

"  And  very  right,  too,"  said  Lanria.  "  If  there  were  net  Bentons 
to  be  had  somewhere  how  would  the  world  get  on?" 

"  But  I  don't  care  for  the  world,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  I  would  much 
rather  you  were  not  fond  of  money,  like  everybody  else, — you 
boys." 

"lam  very  fond  of  money,  but  I  never  can  get  any,"  said  Laurie. 
"I  say  to  myself,  if  I  should  happen  to  come  into  reputation  next 
century,  what  a  collection  of  Rontons  there  will  be  for  somebody  to 
make  a  fortune  of, — Ben's  heirs  moat  probably ;  or  that  little  Mary  of 
Frank's,  who  is  a  darling.  Now  thai  I  think  of  it,  as  she  is  a  painter'* 
descendant,  it  is  she  who  shall  be  my  heir." 

"  I  think  much  the  best  thing  would  be  for  yon  to  have  Benton, 
Laurie,  and  heirs  of  your  own." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Laurie ;  "  my  brothers  are  very  kind.  Frank  took 
the  trouble  to  write  me  a  long  letter  ever  so  many  years  ago,  adjuring 
me  by  all  I  held  dear  to  marry  a  certain  Nelly  Rich." 

"It  was  very  impertinent  of  him,"  eried  Mary,  "and  very  con 

ceited.    Nelly  Rich  would  no  more  have  looked  at  you " 

"  Showed  her  sense,"  said  Laurie,  quietly.  "  I  am  only  telling  yon 
what  actions  have  been  set  on  foot  for  my  benefit.  But  I  never  saw 
Nelly  Rich  except  once,  so  I  am  not  conceited ;  and  as  for  Benton,  no 
such  iniquity  could  ever  be,  as  that  it  should  go  past  yon,  Ben." 
"  You  speak  strongly,"  said  the  elder  brother. 
"  That  is  one  result  of  time,  you  know.  One  can  see  now,  with- 
out irreverence,  how  wrong  my  poor  father  was.  Of  course  we  would 
have  been  wretches  had  we  been  capable  of  anything  but  obedience 
at  the  time,"  said  Laurie;  "but,  looking  back,  one  can  see  more 
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dearly.  He  was  wrong.  I  don't  bear  him  any  malice*  poor  dear 
old  father  t  but  he  did  us  as  much  harm  almost  as  was  possible.  And 
if  Renton  is  left  ont  of  the  natural  succession,  I  Bhall  say  it  is  iniquity, 
and  oppose  it  with  all  my  power." 

"  It  would  be  iniquity,*'  Ben  said,  gravely.  And  then  there  was  a 
pause.  The  three  sat,  going  back  into  their  individual  memories, 
unaware  what  devious  paths  the  others  were  treading.  But  for  that 
Laurie  might  never  have  fallen  into  the  temptation  which  had  stolen 
what  energy  he  had  out  of  him,  and  strengthened  all  hi*  dreamy, 
impractical  ways.  But  for  that  Ben  might  have  given  the  Renton 
force  and  strength  of  work  to  his  country,  and  served  her, — as  is  the 
citizen's  first  duty, — instead  of  making  American  railroads,  which 
another  man  might  have  been  found  to  do.  As  for  Mary,  the  paths  in 
which  she  went  wandering  were  not  her  own.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  think  of  the  seven  years,  which  for  her  had  been  simple  loss.  Had 
she  been  living  at  home,  no  doubt,  long  before  this  she  would  have 
married  some  one,  and  been  like  Alice,  the  mother  of  children.  But 
each  were  not  Mary's  reflections.  She  was  thinking  if  this  had  not 
happened  Ben  would  have  married  Millicent  seven  years  ago,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  everything  was  for  the  best* 

They  had  but  one  other  day  to  themselves ;  but  during  that  day 
the  house  felt,  with  a  bewildered  sense  of  confusion  tad  uncertainty, 
thai  old  times  had  come  back.  Mr.  Ben  and  Mr.  Laurie  had  gone 
back  to  their  old  rooms ;  and  their  steps  and  voices,  the  peremptory 
orders  of  the  eldest,  the  "  chaff"  of  Mr.  Laurie,  "  who  was  a  gentle- 
man as  you  never  could  understand  whether  he  was  in  earnest  cfr  in 
joke," — turned  the  heads  of  the  old  servants.  They,  like  their  mis* 
tress,  were  upset  by  the  new  regime ;  the  duhiess  of  the  house  had 
been  a  trouble  to  them  when  her  reign  of  utter  seclusion  commenced ; 
but  if  it  was  dull,  there  was  little  to  do,  and  the  house  had  habi- 
tuated itself  to  the  monotonous  round.  And  now  they  felt  it  a  hard- 
ship when  the  noise  and  the  work  recommenced,  and  dinner  ran  the 
risk  of  having  to  wait  ten  minutes,  and  breakfast  was  on  the  table 
from  half-past  eight  to  half-past  ten.  "  All  along  o'  that  lazy  Laurie 
as  they  calls  him,  and  a  very  good  name,  too,"  said  the  affronted 
cook.  Mary  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  in  working  order.  "  There 
may  be  further  changes  after  awhile,"  she  said  to  the  old  butler, 
who  had  carried  them  all  in  his  arms,  and  knew  about  everything, 
and  who  would  as  soon  have  cut  his  throat  as  leave  Benton; — "  you 
must  have  patience  for  a  little,  and  see  how  things  turn  out."  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  return  of  her  cousins  brought  any  happi- 
ness to  Mary  it  brought  a  great  increase  of  anxiety  as  weU.  And 
there  was  always  the  sense  of  Millicent' s  vicinity  to  weigh  npon  h«r 
mind.  8he  had  been  looking  forward  for  years  to  the  family 
reunion  as  the  end  of  tribulation  and  beginning  of  a  better  life  ;  but 
up  to  this  time  her  anticipations  had  not  been  fulfilled.    Anxieties 
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had  increased  upon  her,— one  growing  out  of  another.  Instead  of 
comfort  and  certainty,  and  the  support  which  she  had  always  been 
taught  to  believe  were  involved  in  the  possession  of  "men  in  the 
house,"  Mary  found  that  these  tenants  had  rather  an  agitating  than 
a  calming  effect  upon  herself  and  the  community  in  general.  That 
she  should  have  trouble  about  the  dinners  was  natural;  but 
that  even  their  mother  should  require  to  be  let  softly  down  into 
the  enjoyment  of  their  society,  and  that  circnmstances  in  general 
required  double  consideration  on  account  of  their  presence,  were 
new  ideas  to  Mary.  And  then  it  turned  out  that  Mrs.  Benton  had 
spoken  very  truly  when  she  said  a  man  must  have  something  to  do. 
Both  the  boys  were  in  a  state  of  restlessness  and  excitement,  not  dis- 
posed to  settle  to  anything.  There  was  capital  shooting  to  be  had, 
and  the  partridges  were  everything  a  sportsman  could  desire ;  but 
somehow  even  Ben  felt  that  partridges  were  not  congenial  to  the 
occasion.  And  as  for  Laurie,  he  was  too  indolent  to  make  any  such 
exertion.  "  Wait  till  Frank  comes,"  he  said.  "  Frank  has  energy 
for  two.  If  we  were  on  a  Scotch  moor,  indeed,  where  you  want 
to  move  about  to  keep  yourself  warm — ;  but  it's  too  hot,  my 
dear  fellow,  for  stumping  about  through  the  stubble.  I'll  take 
Mary  out  after  a  bit  for  a  row."  And  Ben's  activities,  too,  culmi- 
nated in  the  same  idea.  Laurie  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  some- 
times puffing  gently  at  his  cigar,  doing  simply  nothing,  while  Ben 
pulled  against  stream,  and  Mary  steered  him  dexterously  through  the 
weeds ;  and  then  the  three  floated  slowly  down  again,  saying  little 
to  each  other,  lingering  along  the  mid  current  with  scarcely  any 
movement  of  the  languid  oars.  They  were  not  very  sociable  in  this 
strange  amusement ;  but  still  its  starts  of  momentary  violent  exer- 
cise, its  dreamy  charm  of  movement,  the  warm  autumnal  sun  overhead, 
the  delicious  gliding  water  that  gurgled  on  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and 
all  the  familiarity  and  all  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  chimed  in  with 
their  feelings.  Ben  was  pondering  the  future,  which  was  still  so 
dark, — his  unfinished  work  at  the  other  end  of  the  world, — what  he 
would  do  with  Benton  if  it  came  to  him, — what  he  would  do  if  it  did 
not  come  to  him, — all  the  range  of  possibilities  which  overhung  his 
way  as  the  trees  overhung  the  river.  Laurie,  for  his  part,  wandered 
in  a  field  of  much  wider  fancy,  and  did  not  take  Benton  at  all  into 
account,  nor  the  chances  which  a  few  days  might  bring  to  him. 
What  did  it  matter  ?  he  could  live,  and  he  had  no  more  to  think  of, — 
no  future  which  interested  him  particularly, — no  hope  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  tenor  of  his  father's  will.  Sometimes  his  eye  would 
be  caught  by  a  combination  of  foliage,  or  a  sudden  light  on  the  water, 
or  the  turn  of  Mary's  arm  as  she  plied  her  cords.  "  How  did  Mary 
keep  her  steering  up  while  we  were  all  away?"  he  would  say  between 
the  puffs  of  his  cigar,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  she  should  sh  to 
him  next  day  in  that  particular  pose.   Mary,  for  her  own  part,  during 
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these  expeditions,  was  too  much  occupied  in  watching  her  cousins  to 
have  any  thoughts  of  her  own.  What  was  Ben  thinking  of  ?  Was 
his  mind  fixed  on  The  Willows  as  he  opened  his  full  chest  and 
sent  the  boat  up  against  the  stream  with  the  force  of  an  arrow  out  of 
a  bow  ?  Was  it  the  image  of  Millicent  that  made  his  eyes  glow  as 
he  folded  bis  arms,  and  let  the  skiff  idle  on  the  current  ?  And  what 
were  Laurie's  thoughts  occupied  about  as  He  lay,  lazy,  in  the  bottom  ? 
Mary  gazed  at  them,  and  wondered,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  and 
said  to  herself  how  much  more  difficult  it  was  now  to  prognosticate 
what  would  become  of  them  than  it  would  have  been  seven  years 
ago,  at  their  first  entering  upon  life.  And  thus  the  long  day  glided 
to  its  end. 

On  the  Saturday  Frank  and  his  belongings  arrived,  and  all  was 
altered.  Frank,  so  far  as  personal  appearance  went,  was  the  least 
changed  of  all.  His  moustache  had  grown  from  the  silky  shadow  it 
used  to  have  into  a  very  decided  martial  ornament,  and  he  was  brown 
with  the  Indian  sun.  Laurie  had  the  presumption  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  grown,  which  touched  the  soldier  to  the  quick ;  but  though  he 
was  the  father  of  a  family,  the  seven  years  had  affected  him  less  than 
either  of  his  brothers.  To  be  sure,  he  was  but  seven-and-twenty, 
and  had  lived  a  comparatively  happy  life.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Sunday  was  hard  to  get  through.  The  three  brothers,  who, 
to  begin  with,  were  all  very  different  men,  had  each  got  into  his 
groove,  and  each  undervalued, — let  us  not  say  had  a  contempt 
for, — the  occupation  of  the  other.  What  with  India,  and  what 
with  youth,  and  what  with  the  training  of  his  profession,  Frank 
had  all  the  unreasoning  conservatism  which  was  natural  to  a  well-born 
uuintellectual  soldier.  And  then  he  had  a  wife  to  back  him,  which 
strengthens  a  man's  self-opinion.  "  Depend  upon  it,"  he  would  say, 
"  these  Radicals  will  land  us  all  in  perdition  if  they  get  their  way." 
"Why  should  I  depend  upon  it?  when  my  own  opinion  goes 
directly  contrary ;"  Ben,  who  had  been  in  America,  and  all  over  the 
world,  drawing  in  revolutionary  ideas,  would  answer  him.  As  for 
Laurie  he  would  ask  them  both,  "  What  does  it  matter  ?  One  man 
is  as  good  as  another, — if  not  better,"  and  smile  in  his  poco- 
curante way.  The  children  were  a  godsend  to  them  all,  and  so  was 
Alice  with  her  youthful  wisdom.  For  Mary  by  this  time,  with  three 
men  to  keep  in  order,  as  it  were,  and  Mrs.  Benton  to  hold  safely  in 
hand  all  the  time,  and  all  unsuitable  visitors  to  keep  at  a  distance, 
and  the  dinner  to  order,  was  about  as  much  overwhelmed  with  cares, 
and  as  little  capable  of  the  graces  of  society,  as  a  woman  could  be. 
She  had  to  spend  with  her  aunt  the  hour  of  that  inevitable  Sunday 
afternoon  walk,  and  saw  her  flock  pair  off  and  disappear  among  the 
trees  with  the  sensations  of  an  anxious  mother,  who  feels  her  nursery 
for  the  moment  in  comparative  safety.  Ben  with  Alice  and  little 
Mary  went  one  way,  and  Laurie  and  Frank  took  another.    When 
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Bhe  bad  seen  them  off  Mary  turned  with  a  satisfied  mind  to  read  to 
her  godmother  the  Sunday  periodical  whioh  took  the  place  of  the 
newspaper  on  this  day.  It  was  very  mild  reading  though  it  satisfied 
Mrs.  Benton.  It  was  her  principle  not  to  drive  on  Sunday,  and  the 
morning  was  occupied  by  the  Morning  Service,  which  Davison  and 
Bhe  read  together  before  she  got  up,  and  that  duty  being  over  the 
Sunday  periodical  came  in  naturally  to  take  the  place  of  the  drive. 
It  was  very  rarely  that  she  felt  able  to  go  to  church ;  and  of  all 
days  this  day,  which  followed  so  closely  the  arrival  of  her  sous,  was 
the  one  on  which  she  could  least  be  supposed  capable  of  such  an 
exertion.  So  Mary  read  a  story,  and  a  sermon,  and  a  missionary 
narrative,  and  was  very  tired  of  it,  while  the  slow  afternoon  lingetad 
on  and  the  others,  had  their  walk. 

Ben  and  Alice,  though  they  were  in  the  position  of  brother  and 
Bister,  and  called  each  other  by  their  Christian  names,  had  met  for 
the  first  time  on  the  day  before,  and  naturally  were  not  very  math 
acquainted  with  each  other's  way  of  thinking.  The  woods  were 
their  great  subject  of  discourse.  "  Frank  has  talked  of  them  wherever 
we  were,"  said  Alice.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  bring  the  children  here.  If 
we  should  have  to  go  India  again  it  will  be  nice  .for  them  to  re- 
member. But  I  need  not  speak  like  that,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  tears  to  her  blue  eyes ;  "  for  if  we  hate 
to  go  to  India  we  must  leave  Mary  behind.  She  is  too  old  to  go 
back.  And  I  suppose  if  I  were  prudent,  baby  too  ;~but  I  could  not 
bear  that." 

"  Why  should  you  go  back  to  India  ?  " 

"  Ah,  we  must,  unless  there  is  some  money  coming  to  us,"  said 
Alice.  "  You  know  I  had  no  fortune.  I  did  not  think  that  mattered 
then  ;  but  when  one  has  children  one  learns.  Do  you  think  thate 
will  be  some  money  for  Frank  in  the  will  ?  " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Ben. 

"Enough  to  make  us  able  to  stay  at  home! "  said  Alice,  deeping 
her  hands.     "  It  is  not  that  I  care  for  money, — nor  Frank  either." 

"But  it  is  quite  natural  you  should  care.  And  I  promise  yon," 
said  Ben,  "if  there  is  anything  I  can  set  right,  that  you  shall  not  go 
back  to  India.  Whichever  of  us  is  preferred,  you  may  be  sura  ef 
that.    I  can  answer  for  Laurie  as  for  myself." 

"  Oh,  I  know  Laurie,"  cried  Alice ;  "  but  I  did  not  know  yoa  ;— 
and  then  perhaps  Frank  would  not  be  willing; — bnt  anyhow,  siaee 
you  say  you  are  sure,  I  will  keep  up  my  heart." 

And  in  the  meantime  Frank  and  Laurie  by  the  river-aide  were 
having  their  confidences  too.  "  If  it  should  come  to  me,"  Frank  was 
saying,  "  I  hope  I  shall  do  what  is  right  by  Ben  in  any  case— but  it 
will  be  a  struggle  for  that  little  beggar's  sake." 

"I  would  let  the  little  beggar  take  his  chance,"  said  Laurie; 
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"  there  is  lime  enough.     I  don't  think  you  need  begin  to  consider 
him  yet." 

"  I  shoulddomy  duty,  of  course,"  said  Frank,  "  by  Ben,  who  has 
been  badly  used ;  but  I  don't  deny  it  will  cost  me  something,  Laurie. 
A  man  does  not  get  ties  about  him  for  nothing.  If  I  had  the  chance 
of  a  home  for  Alice  and  the  little  ones, — even  if  it  were  not  a  home 
like  this,  by  Jove  !  it  would  be  an  awful  temptation, — a  temptation 
one  would  scarcely  know  how  to  resist." 

"  Then  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  come,"  said  Laurie.  "  I 
don't  see  how  we  could  stand  in  doubt  for  an  instant.  I  don't  speak 
of  natural  justice.  But  Ben  was  brought  up  to  be  the  heir.  There 
was  never  a  doubt  of  his  being  the  heir  till  my  poor  father's  will  had 
to  be  read.  Therefore  he  must  be  the  heir  now.  I  don't  care 
whether  it  foils  to  you  or  me.  It's  as  clear  as  daylight,  and  I  can't 
believe  you  would  find  the  least  difficulty  in  doing  what  was  right." 

**  I  should  do  it,"  said  Frank,  but  he  made  no  further  protesta- 
tion. In  his  heart  he  could  not  but  say  to  himself  that  it  was  easy 
for  Laurie,  a  man  with  nobody  dependent  on  him,  with  no  question 
before  him  such  as  that  of  returning  or  not  returning  to  India,  and 
with, — so  far  as  any  one  knew, — no  prospects  of  future  happiness  which 
depended  on  this  decision.  And  Ben,  too,  was  unmarried,  and  like 
to  be  unmarried.  "  Unless  he  marries  Mary,"  Frank  said  to  him- 
self I  Of  course  if  Benton  fell  to  him  he  would  marry,  and  they 
bad  all  pledged  themselves  that  Benton  muBt  fall  to  him,  and  Ben 
accordingly  would  sit  down  in  his  father's  seat,  and  bring  in  some 
stranger  to  rule  over  the  place,  and  Alice  and  the  children  would 
have  to  go  away.  Back  to  India  1  If  that  were  the  only  alternative 
Frank  felt  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  his  duty  by  Ben.  The 
excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the  fundamental  simplicity  of  his 
mind,  thus  brought  him  to  the  strange  notion  that  all  secondary  justice 
must  have  been  set  aside,  and  that  it  would  be  a  question  of  every- 
thing or  nothing  to  the  victor.  Thus  the  Bentons  awaited,  with 
thoughts  often  too  deep  for  words,  with  a  restrained  excitement 
Wonderful  to  behold,  with  hopes  and  sinkings  of  heart,  the  revelation 
of  their  father's  will ;  and  that  was  to  take  place  next  day. 
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A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  taunt  more  frequently  levelled  at  pro- 
minent radical  politicians  than  that  they  were  attempting  to  Americanism 
our  institutions.  There  were  many  cause  a  for  the  jealousy  of  Trans- 
atlantic habits  and  modes  of  thought  which  prompted  this  expression. 
English  exclusive!] ess  felt  outraged  at  the  growth  in  America  of  ideas 
utterly  opposed  to  those  distinctions  of  rank  and  class  which  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  European  society,  English  gentility  could  see 
nothing  but  vulgarity  in  social  arrangements  which  did  not  exhibit 
the  frigid  decorum  of  insular  conventionalism.  English  Conservatism 
viewed  with  alarm  the  marvellous  prosperity  which  the  United  States 
had  achieved  under  a  constitution  not  sanctioned  by  home  traditions. 
The  jealousy  thus  engendered  was  embittered  by  the  feeling,  none 
the  less  admitted  in  secret  because  often  openly  denied,  that  whatever 
social  or  political  changes  might  occur  in  this  country  were  far  more 
likely  to  be  of  a  democratic  and  therefore  American  type  than  other- 
wise. As  might  have  been  anticipated,  too,  there  was  mingled  with 
this  distrust  of  the  great  republic  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  of  the 
true  character  and  working  of  its  institutions  and  laws* 

The  existence  at  the  present  time  of  an  improved  state  of  feeling 
towards  America  on  the  part  of  English  observers  generally  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  It  would  be  absurd  any  longer  to  charge  the 
liberal  party  with  a  desire  to  introduce  into  this  country  American 
ideas  and  democratic  legislation,  when  the  most  radical  of  all  the 
political  changes  which  this  century  has  witnessed  was  consummated 
by  their  avowed  opponents  ;  abs order  still  not  to  accept  frankly  all 
the  consequences  which  household  suffrage  will  inevitably  produce. 
Far  wiser  is  it  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  mode  problems, 
similar  to  those  awaiting  solution  here,  have  been  dealt  with  in  a 
country  where  the  relative  evils  and  advantages  of  any  legislation  are 
sure  to  be  openly  and  amply  displayed.  Such  a  problem  is  that  of 
national  education ;  and  we  propose,  accordingly,  to  lay  before  out 
readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  United 
States,  availing  ourselves  chiefly  of  the  very  admirable  Report  on  this 
subject  presented  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  by  the  Be^ 
Dr.  Fraser,  now  Bishop  of  Manchester, 

The  germ  of  the  common  school  system  of  America  must  be 
sought  for  in  tho  early  history  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay* 
In  1612,  twenty*! wo  years  after  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  landed  trem 
the  "  Mayflower,"  tho  general  court  of  tho  colony  by  public  Ast 
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enjoined  npon  the  "select  men/' — a  body  analogous  to  our  municipal 
corporation, — of  each  township  to  see  "  that  none  of  their  brethren 
or  neighbours  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families 
as  not  to  endeavour  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children 
and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to 
read  the  English  tongue,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws, 
upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein."  By  sub- 
sequent legislation  all  townships,  of  whatever  size,  were  required  to 
found  and  support  schools  in  sufficient  number  for  the  elementary 
education  of  all  the  children  resident  therein;  and  each  township 
containing  more  than  one  hundred  families  was,  in  addition,  to  pro- 
vide a  "  grammar  school,'1  in  which  the  ancient  languages  should  be 
taught,  and  youth  be  fitted  for  the  university.  In  process  of  time  the 
scheme  thus  indicated  was  altered ;  and,  according  to  present  law, 
the  educational  system  of  Massachusetts  involves  a  threefold  instead 
of  a  twofold  gradation  of  schools.  The  preparation  for  the  university 
is  now  left  to  the  "  high  "  school,  the  support  of  which  is  incumbent 
only  on  townships  possessing  more  than  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
while  the  "  grammar  school "  omits  all  instruction  in  the  "  dead  " 
languages,  and  simply  carries  to  a  higher  level  the  education  imparted 
in  the  elementary  school.  It  was,  moreover,  distinctly  provided  that 
no  children  should  bo  excluded  from  any  public  school  on  account  of 
differences  of  race,  colour,  or  religion.  The  Massachusetts  system 
was,  in  fact,  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  American  Constitution, — perfect  social  equality  and  absolute 
religious  freedom. 

Such,  then,  was  the  theory  of  the  common  school  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  been  carried  out  with  certain  variations  in  the 
other  States  of  the  Great  Republic.  In  the  New  England  States 
generally,  the  township  is  the  political  unit,  and  on  the  township 
authorities,  therefore,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  rests  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  means  of 
education  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  American  child. 
Accordingly,  in  each  township  the  management  of  the  schools  is 
entrusted  to  a  school  committee,  elected  annually  by  ballot,  upon 
whom  devolves  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  visitation  of  the  schools, 
and  the  choice  of  books,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  "  no  book 
calculated  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians 
shall  be  used."  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  organisation  is  some- 
what different :  the  "  township  "  is  superseded  by  the  "  county," 
the  "  select  men  "  of  the  former  being  represented  by  county  boards 
acting  under  the  State  Superintendent.  Each  township,  moreover, 
has  the  power  of  dividing  itself  for  educational  purposes  into 
"districts,"  in  each  of  which  a  "prudential  committee"  is  ap- 
pointed, whose  functions  are  substantially  similar  to  those  of  the 
township  school  committee,  to  which  body  they  are  subordinate.     A 
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district  in  which  proper  school  accommodation  is  not  forthcoming  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hnMred  dollars. 

The  sources  whence  the  common  schools  derive  their  support  are 
three  in  number :  the  gifts  of  the  nation,  the  school  funds  of  the 
individual  States,  and  the  sums  raised  by  local  taxation.  A  brief 
examination  of  these  will  not  only  serve  to  show  the  variety  of  the 
modes  by  which  education  has  been  fostered  in  America,  but  will  also 
exhibit  some  curious  points  of  contrast  between  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  that  country  and  the  limited  means  of  older  nations.  Of 
the  three  million  and  a  quarter  square  miles  of  land  which  constitute 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  have,  at  different  times,  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Government  by  treaty  with  the  various  States  which  originally 
formed  the  Union.  This  vast  tract  of  land,  out  of  which  have  already 
been  formed  the  sixteen  sovereignties  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
California,  &c,  has  all  been  treated  on  a  uniform  plan.  After 
survey,  it  has  been  laid  out  into  "  townships/*  six  miles  square,  each 
divided  into  thirty-six  sections  or  square  miles,  one  of  which,  tho 
16th  section,  is  speciallyset  apart  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  is 
called  the  "  School  Section."  The  land  thus  marked  off  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  within  whose  boundaries  it  lies,  and  the 
income  arising  from  its  management  forms  funds  which  are 
differently  designated  in  different  States,  but  which  are  applied 
solely  to  educational  purposes.  The  "  Township  Fund  "  in  Illinois, 
and  the  "  Irreducible  Fund "  in  Ohio,  originated  in  this  manner. 
These  funds  will  obviously  differ  widely  in  amount.  In  one  town- 
ship the  section  may  have  been  more  fortunately  situated  than  in 
another,  or  may  have  been  more  judiciously  managed.  In  Chicago,  for 
example,  the  school  section  fell  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
though  leased  at  low  rents,  produced  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  schools.  In  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  valne 
of  the  section  was  less  than  four  dollars  per  acre,  while  in  Illinois  it 
reached  three  times  that  sum.  The  school  section,  however,  was  not 
the  only  gift  of  the  nation  towards  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  tho 
several  States.  America  could  boast  not  only  of  an  almost  unbounded 
territory,  but,  until  lately,  of  an  entire  exemption  from  debt.  By  the 
year  1886  the  surplus  revenue  had  so  increased  as  to  have  become 
almost  embarrassing.  The  surplus  was,  therefore,  apportioned  pro 
rata  among  the  States,  it  being  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  any 
national  emergency,  the  amount  so  advanced  might  be  recalled.  But 
not  even  in  the  dire  necessities  of  the  late  war  was  the  loan  reclaimed, 
nor  is  it  anticipated  that  repayment  will  ever  be  demanded.  The 
income  arising  from  this  source  forms  what  is  known  as  the  United 
States  Deposit  Fund,  and  is  in  most  of  the  States  devoted  to  the 
schools.  Further,  in  1862,  the  Central  Government  agreed,  by  the 
Agricultural  College  Act,  to  grant  to  each  State  which  might  express 
its  concurrence  in  the  scheme,  a  specified  quantity  of  land  for  the 
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purpose  of  endowing  and  maintaining  at  least  one  college  in  each 
State  for  instruction  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts.  This  proposal  met  with  general 
acceptance,  and  nearly  five  millions  of  acres  have  been  thus  assigned. 

Turning  now  from  the  benefactions  of  the  nation  to  the  resources 
of  the  State,  we  find  that  every  Stato  in  which  the  common  school 
system  is  in  operation  possesses  a  school  fund,  arising  from  sale  of 
lands,  taxation,  and  many  other  sources.  This  fund  is  vested  either 
in  a  Board  of  Education,  in  the  State  Legislature,  or  in  officers  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose.  A  desire  to  make  the  fund  as 
serviceable  as  possible  has  led  to  many  variations  in  its  administra- 
tion in  different  States.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  simplest 
arrangements  are  adopted,  one-half  of  the  income  of  the  fund  is 
devoted  to  normal  colleges  and  training  schools,  while  the  other 
moiety — amounting  in  1864  to  upwards  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars, 
is  divided  amongst  the  townships  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  each,  on  condition  that  the  township  has  raised,  by  local 
taxation,  not  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  person  between 
the  age  of  five  and  fifteen. 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  endowments  of  the  nation  and  of  the  State, 
the  common  schools  look  for  their  support  mainly  to  local  taxation. 
In  Massachusetts,  indeed,  the  proceeds  of  the  State  fund  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  each  child ;  while 
the  sum  raised  by  taxation  reaches  nearly  six  times  that  amount.  In 
Connecticut  the  State  fund  is  much  larger;  but  even  there  local 
contributions  form  the  mainstay  of  the  school.  The  school  rate  is 
assessed  and  collected  with  the  other  township  taxes,  and  any  town- 
ship neglecting  to  levy  the  requisite  rate  is  liable  to  penalties.  In 
Massachusetts  the  amount  of  the  rate  is  determined  by  the  ratepayers 
themselves,  and  will,  therefore,  depend  on  local  notions  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  efficient  school ;  but  in  other  States, — as,  for  instance, 
New  York, — the  rate  may  not  exceed  a  certain  limit.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  America  taxes  are  levied  on  the  capital  value  of  property, 
and  not,  as  with  us,  on  the  annual  income  derivable  therefrom,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  An  approximate  calculation  shows,  however,  that 
in  New  York  City  the  school  tax  amounts  to  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
of  the  income  of  capital,  the  interest  of  the  latter  being  reckoned  at 
Biz  per  cent. ;  while  at  Boston  and  Massachusetts  the  rate  is  about 
one-half  that  at  New  York.  That  such  burdens  as  these  should  bo 
cheerfully  borne,  not  merely  by  an  interested  class,  but  by  the  whole 
community,  affords  ample  proof  of  the  sincere  belief  which  the  Ame- 
ricans have  in  their  educational  scheme.  The  practice  of  charging 
school  fees  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  great  extent;  and  even 
where  they  aro  levied,  they  are  the  subject  of  so  much  debate  as 
clearly  to  demonstrate  that  tho  practice  is  rather  an  excrescence  of 
the  common  school  system  than  an  attractive  feature  of  it.     Unaided 
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by  fees,  the  school  rate  must  necessarily  be  high ;  bat  if  the  amount 
of  the  tax  is  unexpectedly  high  to  those  unaccustomed  to  educational 
rates,  the  operation  of  the  tax  in  relieving  the  pocket  of  the  individual 
parent  will  be  unexpected  too.  The  education  of  a  child  in  the 
common  schools  of  all  grades,  in  eleven  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  does  not  exceed  fifty  shillings  a  year  ;  and  in  the  high  school 
the  average  cost  for  a  boy  is  nine  guineas,  for  a  girl  five  pounds  ten 
shillings,  a  year.  "  So  that,"  says  Dr.  Fraser,  "  I  believe  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sober  conclusion  that  an  American  farmer  frequently  gets 
an  education  for  his  family  at  a  cost  to  the  community  of  not  more 
than  ten  shillings  a  year  per  child, — one-third  of  the  amount  at 
which  our  own  Committee  of  Council  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rating 
the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  an  English  labourer/* 

The  same  democratic  instincts  which  prompted  the  Massachusetts 
colonists  to  base  their  school  system  upon  the  two  great  principles  of 
social  equality  and  religious  liberty,  suggested  also  another  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  that  system, — the  complete  control  by 
each  township  of  its  own  educational  arrangements.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  may  counsel  or  admonish ;  but  its  intervention  is 
of  little  avail,  if  not  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  district  or 
township ;  and  where  the  township  itself  has  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, the  "  Prudential  Committee  "  of  the  latter  are  often  at  variance 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  former.  Nepotism  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  jobbery  of  a  most  unscrupulous  kind  in  the  purchaso 
of  school  requisites,  and  a  general  waste  of  power,  are  the  frequent 
concomitants  of  this  imperium  in  imperio.  In  county  districts, 
moreover,  where  the  evils  resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  well- 
defined  and  supreme  authority  are  chiefly  discernible,  the  inspection 
of  the  schools  is  lax  and  irregular.  In  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
large  cities,  where  a  very  elaborate  organisation  of  superintendents 
and  inspectors  has  been  set  afoot,  the  school  visitation  is  far  more 
effective,  and  is  so  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  find  men  of  business,  merchants  and  lawyers,  to 
whom  time  is  money  in  a  very  real  sense,  devoting  an  hour  or  two  a 
day  to  the  gratuitous  inspection  of  the  schools.  Yet  even  in  tho 
cities  there  is  confessedly  a  want  of  some  such  supreme  control  as 
that  furnished  by  a  Minister  of  Education,  able  to  collect  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  schools,  by  means  of  a  body  of  inspectors 
independent  of  local  influences  and  free  from  local  prejudices,  and  to 
enforce  obedience  to  all  legal  requirements.  Throughout  the  Ame- 
rican organisation  there  appears  to  be  no  want  of  energy  and  per- 
sistency, but  a  decided  lack  of  discipline. 

Passing  from  the  general  administration  of  the  schools  to  the 
tutorial  staff,  we  find  an  organisation  at  once  vigorous  and  systematic 
Each  group  of  schools,  and  in  some  States  each  school,  possesses  a 
principal,  who  is  responsible  for  the  observanco  of  tho  rules  bid 
down  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  whose  duties  aro  rather  (hoM 
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connected  with  superintendence  than  with  instruction.  Under  him 
the  teachers  are  ranked  in  seven  classes, — vice-principals,  ushers, 
head  assistants,  assistants,  primary  school  teachers,  music  teachers, 
and  sewing  teachers.  The  principal,  vice -principal,  and  ushers  are 
males ;  the  others,  as  a  rule,  females.  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  American  teachers  are  women,  for  whom  as  instructors  there  is  a 
great  preference  on  the  score  both  of  cheapness  and  efficiency.  No 
young  woman  can  become  a  teacher  under  the  age  of  seventeen,  or 
without  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  School  Commissioner. 
As  a  rule,  the  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  far  behind  the 
other  educational  arrangements  of  the  country.  True,  in  most  of  the 
States  where  the  common  school  system  is  in  operation,  normal 
schools  have  been  established,  but  the  supply  of  properly-qualified 
instructors  from  them  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand.  In 
consequence,  many  of  the  teachers  are  inexperienced,  and  more  or 
less  unfitted  by  special  training  to  undertake  the  education  of  the 
young.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deficiencies  thus  occasioned  are 
to  a  great  extent  compensated  for  by  natural  gifts.  The  energy, 
acuteness,  and  versatility  so  characteristic  of  the  American  nation, 
prove  admirable  qualifications  for  the  work  of  tuition.  The  great 
majority  of  female  teachers  display  self-possession  and  ambition,  and 
their  teaching  is  marked  by  fertility  of  illustration  and  liveliness  of 
manner.  In  the  maintenance  of  discipline  they  are  materially  aided 
by  the  deference  which  is  universally  paid  to  women  in  the  United 
States.  In  their  work  they  spare  neither  themselves  nor  their 
pupils.  Nowhere  are  the  duties  of  a  school  carried  out  with  more 
zest  and  earnestness  than  in  many  of  these  primary  schools.  The 
depressing  dulness,  the  humdrum  monotony  of  the  English  dame's 
school  is  unknown.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  intensity  of 
the  strain  to  which  both  teachers  and  taught  are  subjected,  ofttimes 
exercises  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the  health  of  both.  The  profession 
of  the  teacher,  as  might  be  expected,  stands  socially  high  in  America. 
In  the  country  districts  the  female  teacher  is  "  boarded  round,"  as 
the  phrase  is,  at  the  houses  of  the  farmers.  She  is  treated  with 
consideration,  and  the  best  room  and  the  best  fare  are  provided  for 
her;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  actual  money  remuneration  is 
lamentably  small.  In  many  cases  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
country,  board  included,  do  not  exceed  two  pounds  ten  shillings  a 
month,  and  that  not  secured  for  a  longer  period  than  a  term  of  three 
or  four  months.  In.  cities  the  salaries  are  higher,  and  the  employ- 
ment more  permanent,  but  the  necessaries  of  life  are  vastly  dearer. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Board  states  that 
upwards  of  a  thousand  teachers,  "  cultivated  and  intelligent  ladies," 
receive  less  than  the  washerwoman,  and  a  large  number  less  than 
"the  janitress  who  sweeps  the  school-room."  The  highest  salary 
paid  to  any  principal  is  that  received  by  the  master  of  the  New  York 
Free  Academy,  and  that  only  amounts  to  4,000  dollars,  or,  at  the 
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present  rate  of  exchange,  to  £650  a  year.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
teachers  accustomed  to  such  rates  of  remuneration  should  have  heard 
of  the  annual  stipend  of  the  head  master  of  Eton  with  unaffected 
incredulity.  The  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  leads  to  constant  changes 
amongst  the  teachers,  who  naturally  regard  the  interests  of  the  school 
as  of  less  importance  than  the  improvement  of  their  own  position. 
Frequent  changes  in  the  tutorial  staff  are  evidently  one  of  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  educational  system. 

The  common  school  system,  as  founded  in  Massachusetts,  un- 
doubtedly contemplated  the  education  of  every  child,  irrespective  of 
differences  of  rank  or  means.  The  social  disparities  which  form 
such  impassable  lines  of  demarcation  in  all  old  countries  did  not  then 
exist.  Social  like  geological  strata  are  the  offspring  of  antiquity  and 
transition.  And,  in  America,  growth  and  change  have  been  alike 
rapid  and  unexpected.  Thus,  as  wealth  and  population  increased, 
and  the  United  States  of  to-day  developed  with  unparalleled  vigour 
out  of  the  humble  colony  of  Massachusetts,  class  feelings  and  pre- 
judices arose,  not  altogether  unlike  those  whose  tryanny  compelled 
the  expatriation  of  the  founders  of  that  colony.  To  such  feelings  and 
prejudices  the  common  school  scheme  was  not  altogether  acceptable. 
At  the  present  time  the  common  schools  are  used  almost  exclusively 
by  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  the  artisans,  storekeepers,  and 
farmers,  while  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  private  schoolmasters,  and  of  such  institu- 
tions as  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities, — the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
of  the  United  States.  Even  where  the  grammar  and  high  Bchools  are 
adopted  by  middle-class  people  it  is  usual  to  supplement  the  instruction 
therein  afforded  by  a  year's  classical  training  at  a  private  schooL 
There  is  no  competition  between  the  national  and  the  private  schools, 
each  having  an  ample  field  of  support  of  its  own.  The  complete  course 
of  instruction  in  the  former  is  supposed  to  extend  over  thirteen  years, 
from  the  age  of  five  to  eighteen.  As  a  rule,  pupils  enter  the  infant  school 
at  five  or  six,  the  grammar  school  at  eight  or  nine,  the  high  school  at 
twelve  or  thirteen.  Promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  depends 
upon  examination ;  those  who  fail  after  a  certain  number  of  trials  being, 
in  some  States,  transferred  to  an  "  intermediate "  school,  specially 
provided  for  dull  or  neglected  children.  As  the  numbers  passing 
these  examinations  are  regarded  as  affording  a  complete  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  the  general  merit  of  the  schools,  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  ample  scope  is  given  for  competition  between  the 
various  schools  in  a  district, — a  competition  often  more  severe  than 
healthful.  To  enter  the  grammar  school  a  pupil  must  be  able  to  read 
easy  prose,  to  spell  common  words,  and  work  simple  problems  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Promotion  to  the  high  school  implies  more 
advanced  knowledge  in  the  general  branches  of  study,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Latin  grammar.  The  high  school,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Massachusetts  system,  was  to  fit  youth  for  the 
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university.     At  present,  however,  the  original  intention  seems  to  be 
bat  little  considered,  the  school  being  rather  complete  in  itself  than 
preparatory  to  a  university  curriculum.     In  some  States  a  general 
course  and  a  classical  course  are  laid  down,  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
being  at  liberty  to  select  which  they  prefer ;  in  others,  the  high  school 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  schools,  one  for  English,  the  other  for 
classics ;  while  some  instances  occur  in  which  the  classical  course  is 
compulsory.     Speaking  of  the  English  high  school  at  Boston,  Dr. 
Fraser  remarks  that  he  would  have  liked,  if  possible,  to  have  put  it 
under  a  glass  case  and  brought  it  to  England  as  a  type  of  a  thoroughly 
useful  middle-class  school.     In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  high 
school  assumes  a  higher  rank,  and  confers  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences. 
Yet  even  in  these  schools  classics  are  not  satisfactorily  taught.    Dr. 
Fraser,  indeed,  observes,  with  a  regret  which  one  can  thoroughly 
understand  in  a  cultivated  scholar,  the  general  want  of  classical  culture 
in  the  United  States.     American  conversation  and  literature   are 
tinctured  but  slightly  with  classical  ideas  and  allusions.     The  great 
authors  of  antiquity  have  not  met  with  the  congenial  society  in  the 
New  World  which  they  have  long  enjoyed  in  the  Old.    Nor  is  the 
reason  difficult  to  discover.   The  traditional  allegiance  which  England 
pays  to  the  mental  sovereignty  of  Greece  and  Borne  is  the  result  of 
many  subtle  influences,  which  could  find  no  room  to  operate  in  a 
nation  whose  independent  existence  has  not  yet  extended  over  a 
century.  In  America  the  conditions  of  the  national  life  have  partaken 
far  too  much  of  the  wind,  and  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  for  the 
still  small  voice  of  classical  lore  to  be  heard.     The  common  school 
system  tends  rather  to  afford  information  than  to  train  the  faculties ; 
to  teach  facts  more  than  to  develop  character.    To  the  restlessness  of 
the  American  mind  the  acquisition  of  facts  would  obviously  be  more 
acceptable  than  those  slow  and  laborious  processes  which  classical 
studies  demand,  and  which,  when  not  carried  to  excess,  are  specially 
fitted  to  strengthen  the  mental  powers,  and  to  discipline  the  judgment. 
Be  Tocqueville  has  pointed  out  the  peculiar  advantages  to  a  demo- 
cratic community  of  an  intimacy  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
literature,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  suggestions  is  admitted  by  all  im- 
partial observers  of  American  society.     Yet  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
United  States  are  conspicuous  rather  for  a  general  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence than  for  erudition,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  taste  for  reading  is  to  be  found  much  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  this  country.   The  following  anecdote, 
Dr.  Fraser  asserts,  is  typical.     A  Harvard  student,  home  for  a  few 
days' vacation,  wished  to  finish  the  third  volume  of  Motley's  "History 
of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Going  in  search  of  it  to  the  township  library, 
be  finds  it  in  uso ;    and,  pursuing  his  inquiries  further,  discovers, 
from  the  register  of  the  library,  that  it  has  been  taken  out  by  his 
mother's  washerwoman.     Arrived  at  the  woman's  house,  he  asks  her 
is  she  "  through  "  with  the  book,  or,  if  not,  can  she  spare  it  to  him 
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for  just  two  days  ?  "  Well,"  replies  the  woman, "  I  can't  just  do  that, 
for  I'm  mightily  taken  with  the  hook;  but  I  tell  yon  what  I'll  do:  I'll 
just  pat  off  my  ironing  till  to-morrow  afternoon,  finish  the  book  in 
the  morning,  and  then  I'll  send  it  to  you."  Throughout  the  schools, 
moreover,  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  instruction  really  effective. 
Such  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  as  is  permitted  at  Eton,  and 
other  English  public  schools,  would  not  be  tolerated  at  an  American 
high  school.     Continued  indolence  is  punished  by  expulsion. 

The  action  of  the  high  school  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  confined  to 
comparatively  few  of  the  population.  Of  all  the  children  nominally 
educated  under  the  common  school  system,  the  vast  majority  go  no 
further  than  the  grammar  school,  while  of  the  lower  classes  great 
numbers  stop  with  the  primary  school.  And  this  leads  at  once  to 
the  question,  so  important  at  this  time,  as  to  compulsory  attendance. 
The  law  at  this  point  is  explicit  enough.  Each  State  has  its  "  truant 
law  "  and  "truant  officers."  In  Massachusetts  every  parent  abstain- 
ing from  sending  his  children  to  school  is  to  be  fined  not  more  than 
twenty  dollars.  Further,  no  children  may  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  unless  they  attend  school  for  eleven  to 
eighteen  weeks  during  each  year  of  employment,  and  any  violation 
of  these  rules  subjects  the  employer  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars.  Other 
States  have  similar  laws,  but  notwithstanding  legislation,  absenteeism 
and  irregular  attendance  are  declared  to  be  evils  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. It  is  asserted  that  the  percentage  of  absences  is  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  this  country.  The  truth  is  that  these 
stringent  truant  laws  do  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country.  Their  necessity  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  most  cogent  arguments,  the  increase  of  rowdyism  and  juvenile 
depravity,  the  especial  danger  of  an  uneducated  lower  class  in  a 
country  where  the  Government  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
masses.  These  and  similar  reasons  are  reiterated  by  school  in- 
spectors and  officials;  but,  meanwhile,  public  opinion  is  not  con- 
vinced, and  the  bad  attendance  of  the  pupils  continues  to  present  a 
saddening  spectacle  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  patriot. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  and  the  many  failures 
resulting  therefrom,  the  common  school  system  can  still  point 
triumphantly  to  its  achievements.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Fraser,  it 
has  made  the  Americans,  "  if  not  the  most  highly-educated,  certainly 
the  most  generally-educated  and  intelligent  people  on  the  earth." 
It  has  enabled  the  United  States  to  encounter  difficulties  of  a  character 
and  of  a  magnitude  unknown  to  other  nations.  American  statesmen 
contemplate  without  alarm  a  tide  of  immigration  sufficient  in  volume 
to  dislocate  the  very  foundations  of  society.  Belying  on  the  sure 
but  silent  influence  of  their  schools,  they  are  confident  of  their 
ability  to  develop  good  citizenship  out  of  the  most  unpromising 
materials.  The  Irish  peasant  and  the  German  artisan  have  found  in 
America  nourishment  for  the  mind  not  less  wholesome  than  that 
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'which  the  boundless  territory  of  a  New  World  has  provided  for  the 
body.  The  political  consequences,  moreover,  of  the  common  schools 
are  significant.  Wherever  the  schools  were  established,  treason 
against  the  Government  found  no  favour  with  the  people.  If  thero 
had  been  a  free  school  system  in  the  South  there  would  have  been 
no  secession,  no  civil  war.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  intensely 
national  feeling  which  everywhere  pervades  the  American  schools  is 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  an  Englishman.  The  text-books  generally 
in  use  abound  in  allusions  calculated  to  excite  contempt  for  British 
institutions  and  character.  Everything  English  is  depicted  in  dismal 
tints,  so  as  to  throw  into  bold  relief  the  roseate  hues  with  which 
everything  American  is  portrayed.  The  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  Canada,  while  explaining  that  American  school-books  are 
excluded  from  Canadian  schools  because  of  their  anti-British  ten- 
dency, does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  in  1887  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  was  most  prevalent  in  precisely  those  parts  of  Upper  Canada 
where  United  States  books  had  been  used  most  extensively.  English 
politicians  would  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  tracing  to  this  source 
much  of  that  fretful  jealousy  of  this  country  which  may  have  been 
intensified,  but  was  certainly  not  originated,  by  the  Alabama  con- 
troversy. 

Turning  to  the  relation  of  the  common  schools  to  religion,  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  how  widely  different  are  the  influences  which 
have  moulded  the  national  life  in  America  from  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  In  England  it  is  impossible  to  recall  what  has  already 
been  achieved  in  the  way  of  national  education,  or  to  discuss  what 
may  yet  be  attempted,  without  encountering  at  once  the  religious 
difficulty ;  in  America,  on  the  other  hand,  no  religious  difficulty  has, 
until  very  recently,  been  met  with.  In  this  country  the  odium 
theologicum,  proverbially  the  most  bitter  of  all  animosities,  has  found 
an  ample  field  of  action,  and  toleration  has  grown  by  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  degrees.  The  liberty  which  any  sect  enjoys  has  pro- 
bably been  gained  after  years  of  agitation  against  traditional  persecu- 
tion and  contempt ;  and  the  very  rigour  with  which  its  adherents 
have  been  treated  serves  but  to  kindle  in  their  minds  a  devotion  for 
certain  distinctive  tenets  which  the  latter  are  often  not  worthy  of, 
and  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  excited.  The  man  who  is 
persecuted  for  his  opinions,  like  the  traveller  in  the  fable,  wraps  the 
cloak  of  his  convictions  about  him  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  the 
vigour  with  which  they  are  attacked.  Differences  of  religion  are, 
moreover,  mingled  with  social  and  intellectual  disparities.  Noncon- 
formity is  inseparably  associated  with  social  and  intellectual  infe- 
riority in  the  minds  of  the  average  country  squire  and  parson.  The 
combination  may,  to  some  extent,  be  justified  by  facts,  but  even  then 
it  is  ungenerous  to  forget  that  in  this  country  the  dominant  Church 
possesses  a  monopoly  of  the  machinery  specially  fitted  to  promote 
culture  and  erudition.    With  the  older  universities  barred  against 
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him,  and  with  the  weight  and  prestige  of  a  State  Church  opposed  to 
him,  what  wonder  that  the  Dissenter  should  exhibit  a  profound  dread 
of  proselytism,  and  should  cling  tenaciously  to  his  sectarian  organisa- 
tion ?  Hence  the  denominational  system  of  education,  with  its  dog- 
matic religious  teaching,  and  its  avowed  preference  for  voluntary 
support  over  Government  aid, — a  system  confessedly  wasteful,  and 
inadequate  to  grapple  with  the  ignorance  of  an  old  and  crowded  state 
of  society.  Now  that  the  nation  has  at  length  aroused  itself,  and 
has  resolved  to  provide  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  its 
members,  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  how  surely  the  denominational  is 
superseded  by  a  national  and  a  broader  system. 

In  America,  however,  the  education  question  has  been  stripped  of 
the  many  jealousies  and  disputes  which  have  caused  so  much  per- 
plexity in  this  country.  True,  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  not  the  men  to  initiate  an  educational  system  of  a 
purely  secular  character.  At  the  same  time,  their  position  as 
colonists  forbade  a  sectarian  system.  In  the  formation  of  a  colony, 
men  naturally  unite  on  equal  terms  in  their  daily  encounter  with 
hardships  and  trials,  and  out  of  this  community  in  trial  springs  a 
respect  for  differences  of  creed  and  opinion  impossible  in  a  country 
where  conventional  usages  abound.  Accordingly,  the  Massachusetts 
law,  while  directing,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  "no  book 
calculated  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians 
shall  be  used,"  also  required  "  the  daily  reading  of  some  portion  of 
the  Bible  in  the  common  English  version."  American  schools,  then, 
are  unsectarian,  but  are  not  secular.  The  daily  exercises  of  tho 
school  commence  with  the  reading,  by  the  teacher,  without  comment, 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
repeated  by  the  teacher  alone.  This  is  the  general  practice;  but 
variations  are  often  introduced  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  particular 
localities  or  the  whims  of  particular  teachers.  In  Cincinnati  the 
pupils  read  tne  Bible,  each  one  using  the  version  preferred  by  his 
parents  ;  in  Philadelphia  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  followed  by 
the  singing  of  a  suitable  hymn ;  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  the 
Apostles'  creed  is  repeated  by  the  scholars. 

Now  it  will  hardly  surprise  any  one  accustomed  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  strong  religious  feeling  to  find  that  the  very  colourlessness 
of  the  religious  teaching  is,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  its  chief 
blemish.  This  disjointed  and  inconsecutive  reading  of  the  Bible, 
unaccompanied  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  note,  explanation,  or 
comment,  cannot,  it  is  urged,  be  called  systematic  religious  instruc- 
tion. A  large  proportion  of  the  American  -youth  is  alleged  to  be 
growing  up  without  any  methodical  acquaintance  with  the  Bible. 
The  daily  reading  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  present  system,  is 
declared  to  be  the  merest  form.  A  hundred  sons  of  wealthy  Jews 
are  found  in  one  grammar  school  in  New  York,  who  do  not  object  to 
the  daily  perusal  of  the  New  Testament;  not  that  they  feel  any 
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interest  in  the  book,  but  that  the  act  of  reading  it  is  regarded  as  a 

harmless  conventionalism.    In  short,  the  common  schools  eradicate 

sectarianism,  bat  substitute  indifierentism.     And  this  indinerentism 

is  observable  in  the  family  as  well  as  in  the  school.     Two  or  three 

faiths  are  often  professed  in  one  domestic  circle,  and,  on  the  Sunday, 

husband,  wife,  and  children  worship  with   different  congregations. 

Why  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  should  be  attributed  to  indifference, 

and  not  to  a  spirit  of  enlightened  toleration,  we  confess  we  cannot 

see  ;  nor  why  it  should  be  assumed  that  religion  is  losing  its  ground 

because  identity  of  religious  feeling  is  but  lightly  regarded  in  American 

society.     Such  phenomena  follow  necessarily  from  the  impulses  of 

religions  equality  on  which  American  society  is  based.     Cucullus  non 

facit  monachum,  and  the  fact  that  differences  of  creed,  discipline,  and 

observance  exist  even  within  the  limits  of  the  home  by  no  means 

implies  that  the  principles  of  action  which  underly  those  creeds  are 

less   effective  or  less  cherished  than  formerly.     Further,   we  are 

assured  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  specific  religious 

instruction,  the  clergy  generally  regard  the  schools  with  coolness  or 

dislike.    In  some  few  districts,  parochial  schools, — in  other  words, 

schools  connected  with  religious  communities, — have  been  established. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  of  course  foremost  in  the  avowal  of  their 

preference  for  separate  schools.     Their  dislike,  indeed,  to  any  religious 

teaching,  unless  permeated  with  their  own  distinctive  tenets,  has 

produced  unexpected  consequences.     In  some  schools  in  New  York 

under  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholic  trustees,  there  has  been  a 

complete  exclusion  of  the  Bible.     From  other  quarters  the  cry  is 

heard  that  juvenile  crime  is  on  the  increase,  that  old  restraints  are 

being  gradually  weakened,  that  rationalism  and  infidelity  abound, 

that  dark  and  troublous  days  are  in  store  for  Christianity,  and  the 

common  schools,  which  might  be  so  potent  an  agent  for  good,  are  all 

but  valueless  as  moral  teachers,  because  they  afford  no  distinctive 

religious  instruction. 

Thus,  with  one  class  of  religionists  pleading  for  more  definite 
religious  teaching,  and  another  class  striving  to  abolish  what  little 
is  already  given,  it  is  clear  that  the  religious  difficulty  exists  even 
in  America.  The  cloud  is  at  present  scarcely  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  but  shrewd  observers  prophesy  that  it  is  growing,  and  that  it 
may,  in  course  of  time,  darken  the  horizon  which  the  common  schools 
have  illuminated.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  religious  teaching 
of  such  scant  proportions  gives  offence  to  some,  how  much  bitterer 
will  be  the  animosity  when  the  instruction  afforded  is  expanded  into 
creeds  and  formularies  !  But  systematic  religious  instruction  involves 
creeds  and  formularies, — for  the  teacher  who  can  give  the  one  with- 
out resorting  to  the  other,  without  introducing  the  "  I  believe  "  in 
some  shape  or  other,  has  not  yet  appeared  on  earth, — and  these,  in 
torn,  imply  conscience  clauses  and  other  expedients  which  the  New 
World  is  hardly  likely  to  accept  when  the  Old  World  is  rejecting 
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them.  The  history  of  religious  liberty  in  Europe,  if  it  teaches  any- 
thing, teaches  this, — that  there  are  few  arguments  which  require  more 
careful  scrutiny  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  than  those  which  are 
advanced  by  men  of  strong  religious  convictions  when  they  are 
startled  by  the  "  overflowings  of  ungodliness,"  or  by  the  tardy  pro- 
gress of  the  faith  they  cherish. 


THE  JACKDAW  THAT  TURNED  OUT  A  SWAN. 


We  spoke  some  months  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  of  a  class 
of  writers  who  might  be  fancifully  classed  as  Jackdaw  Authors,  by 
reason  of  their  inveterate  habit  of  picking  up  worthless  odds  and  ends, 
and  hoarding  them.  There  have  been  a  few,  however,  who  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  the  tribe,  but  who  cannot  be  60  classed 
without  great  injustice ; — writers  whose  propensity  to  collect  and 
hoard  was  so  marked  as  to  indicate  their  relationship  to  the  family, 
but  the  value  of  whose  hoardings  is  so  great  as  fairly  to  take  them 
out  of  the  category  of  the  Jackdaw  Authors. 

One  of  these  few,  and  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  number,  was 
Louis  de  Rouvray,  Due  de  St.  Simon,  of  whom  it  will  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  work  of  supererogation  to  give  the  English  reader  some  brief 
account.  For  he  will  assuredly  not  have  read  or  even  dipped  into 
any  work  professing  to  treat  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  eight  years  of  the  regency  which  followed  it,  with- 
out meeting  constant  references  to  the  Memoires  of  St.  Simon.  In  all 
the  history  of  France  there  is  no  more  important  or  interesting  period 
than  that  comprised  in  those  eight-and-twenty  years.  For  it  was 
during  those  years  that  the  Revolution  was  prepared  for  and  rendered 
inevitable.  During  those  years  the  barque  of  the  State  was  gliding 
down  the  current,  ever  approaching  more  and  more  rapidly  the  fated 
Niagara  in  front.  During  those  years, — or,  at  all  events,  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  them, — it  might  have  been  yet  possible  for  human 
wisdom  and  worth  to  have  directed  the  onward  course  of  French 
society  to  other  issues.  After  the  close  of  that  period  it  was  too  late. 
The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  but  a  doomed  rush  onwards  to  the  raging 
cataract.  The  fate  of  the  old  French  society  was  sealed  during  the 
years  to  which  the  Memoires  of  St.  Simon  belong.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  as  more  than  one  French  historian  has  said,  that  before 
the  publication  of  these  Memoires  that  period  of  French  history 
neither  was  nor  could  bo  known. 

Louis  de  Rouvray,  Due  de  St.  Simon,  was  born  on  the  16th  tf 
January,  1675,  began  to  write  his  Memoires  in  1694,  and  continued  to 
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co  so  till  the  close  of  1723.  The  sadden  though  not  unexpected  death 
of  the  Ecgent  Philip  is  recorded  in  the  last, — the  611th  t — chapter  of 
them.  It  was  tho  will  of  St.  Simon  that  no  part  of  his  MS.  should  he 
published  for  forty  years  after  his  death.  "A  writer, — of  Memoires," — 
he  says,  "  must  have  lost  his  senses  to  let  it  be  even  suspected  that 
he  is  so  occupied.  His  work  should  ripen  under  the  surest  lock  and 
key,  and  pass  thus  into  the  possession  of  his  heirs,  who  will  act 
wisely  to  let  one  or  more  generations  pass,  and  only  permit  the  work 
to  appear  when  it  can  do  so  without  awakening  resentments."  But 
his  intentions  in  this  respect  were  not  quite  accurately  carried  out. 
For,  as  his  death  took  place  in  1755,  the  manuscript  he  left  ought  not, 
in  accordance  with  his  directions,  to  have  been  touched  till  the  year 
1795.  But  three  volumes  of  extracts  from  the  eleven  huge  folio 
volumes  of  the  Duke's  MS.#  were  published  in  1788.  They  were 
received  with  an  avidity  that  caused  the  publication  of  four  more 
volumes  of  extracts  in  the  following  year.  Another  selection  of 
extracts  and  abridgments  from  the  Memoires  was  published  at 
Strasburg,  in  thirteen  volumes,  in  1791.  The  first  complete  edition  of 
the  work,  however,  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  1829 — 81,  during 
which  years  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon  gavo  for  the  first  time  an 
edition  of  the  entire  work  in  twenty-one  volumes.  But  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Hachette,  Paris,  185& — 8,  in  twenty  volumes  octavo, 
edited  by  M.  Cheruel,  and  preceded  by  a  notice  from  the  hand  of 
M.  de  Sainte  Beuve. 

"  People  have  taken  it  into  their  heads,"  says  M.  Henri  Martin,  the 
recent  admirable  historian  of  France,  in  taking  leave  of  the  period 
illustrated  by  this  immense  mass  of  writing,  "  to  make  a  great  man  of 
St.  Simon.  He  was  far  from  being  anything  of  the  sort.  He  was 
neither  a  great  politician,  nor  a  profound  thinker,  nor  a  man  of  correct 
judgment,  although  his  views  are  often  just  and  very  sagacious  on 
particular  points ;  but  he  is  a  great  painter !  Across  the  immense 
mass  of  important  things  cleverly  and  vividly  described,  of  unimpor- 
tant things  of  which  he  makes  mountains,  of  grave  and  tedious 
puerilities,  of  truth  as  to  facts, — at  least,  those  facts  which  he  has 
seen, — and  of  romance  as  to  the  causes  of  them, — across  all  this 
there  incessantly  sparkle  rays  of  genius,  but  of  genius  of  a  special 
order.  It  is  the  genius  which  seizes  physiognomies,  gestures,  the 
smallest  movements  of  bodies  and  minds,  portraits  of  individuals  and 
pictures  of  scenes,  and*  fixes  them  in  limning  which  one  never  forgets. 
A  marvellous  observer  of  details,  and  of  the  forms  of  all  things,  the 
indefatigable  spy  of  two  generations, — the  last  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century, — this  most  insatiably  curious  of 

•  These  eleven  volumes  of  the  Duke's  autograph  were  preserved  for  a  long 
time  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris.  But  during  the 
ministry  of  M.  do  la  Ferronaya  they  wore  given  up  by  royal  order  to  M.  le 
Marquis  de  St  Simon. 
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observers  has  left  a  work  unlike  any  other  which  had  preceded  or  has 
followed  it.  Or  rather,  it  is  not  to  be  called  a  literary  work  at  aU. 
It  is  his  entire  existence,  and  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  thai  he 
gives  as!" 

Certainly,  to  see  in  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  a  great  man,  or  oven  a 
great  politician,  would  imply  a  very  singular  notion  of  human  great- 
ness. But  St.  Simon  had  some  higher  qualities  than  Frenchmen, 
especially  modern  Frenchmen,  are  willing  to  credit  him  with.  There 
were  points  in  his  character  which  are  specially  antipathetic  to  the 
children  of  '89.  He  was  "  grand  seigneur  "  before  all  else, — grand 
seigneur  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  The  worship  of  "his  order" 
was  with  him  a  fanaticism  that  approached  the  bounds  of  mania. 
Marmontel  said  of  him  that  "  in  all  the  nation  he  saw  only  the 
noblesse,  in  the  noblesse  only  the  body  of  peers,  and  among  the 
peers  only  himself."  Duclos,  in  the  introduction  to  his  own 
Memoires,  speaks  of  the  "  manie  ducale "  of  St.  Simon.  And  in 
another  passage, — Memoires,  An.  1718, — he  sayB  that  he  was  mil  of 
"  un  mepris  maniaque  pour  la  robe."  "  He  speaks  in  his  Memoires," 
says  the  annotator  of  Duclos,  "  with  an  elevation  and  mysticism  of  the 
dignity  attaching  to  a  duke  and  peer  of  France  in  a  tone  more 
abstruse  than  a  treatise  on  the  attributes  of  the  Creator ! "  Henri 
Martin  says  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  fixed  idea  of  the  political 
grandeur  of  the  Dues-pairs  de  France,  which  he  pushed  to  absolute 
monomania.*  Voltaire  occupied  almost  his  last  hours,  when  he  was 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  in  preparing  a  reply  to  St.  Simon's 
Memoires.  For  Voltaire  could  not  pardon  the  uncompromising 
Memoire  writer  for  letting  in  the  light  of  day,  in  the  unsparing 
manner  he  has  done,  on  the  "grand  siecle," — the  "siecle  de 
Louis  XIV."  Had  it  not  been  for  the  revelations  of  St.  Simon,  the 
world  would  have  had  to  accept  Voltaire's  couleur  de  rose  flattered 
portrait  for  a  true  representation.  Those  who  have  consulted  the 
Memoire  writer's  pages,  or  those  of  any  of  the  historians  who  have 
written  since  the  publication  of  them,  know  how  far  Voltaire's  cele- 
brated and  eloquent  work  is  from  giving  any  really  true  and  adequate 
picture  of  the  court  and  court  circle  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque." 
But  this  is  in  many  respects  distasteful  to  Frenchmen,  even  to  many 
of  them  who  are  most  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  born  of  the  Revolution.  With  a  strange  inconsistency  they 
cling  to  the  notion  of  the  Louis  XIV.  period  having  been  "  le  grand 
siecle," — a  period  of  glory  and  greatness  of  which  France  has  to  be 
proud.  And  while  largely  using  the  information  supplied  so  abun- 
dantly by  St.  Simon  for  the  appreciation  of  that  period,  and  the  men 
of  it  in  their  true  colours,  the  very  readers  who  have  so  used  it  havo 
felt  a  certain  degree  of  ill-will  towards  the  haughty  old  aristocrat, 
whose  truthf  ulness  has  allowed  the  world  to  perceive  that  the  so  much- 
*  "  Histoire  de  France,"  vol.  xvii.  p.  141, 
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boasted  "  grand  siecle  "  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  poorest,  vilest,  and 
most  fatal  ages  that  the  world  has  seen. 

Voltaire,  even  had  his  life  been  prolonged  from  eighty-four  to 
ninety-four,  would  have  laboured  to  little  purpose  to  "answer'* 
St.  Simon.  To  have  shown,  as  might  very  possibly  have  been  done, 
that  he  disliked  this  man  or  that  among  his  contemporaries,  and  that 
he  was  apt  to  speak  more  unfavourably  of  those  persons  whom  he 
disliked  than  of  those  who  were  his  friends,  would  have  availed  little. 
No  one  of  those  most  competent  to  judge, — no  one  either  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  knew  him,  or  of  subsequent  students  of  history, 
who  have  subjected  his  assertions  to  cross-examination  by  the  light  of 
all  the  other  testimony  which  has  come  down  to  us, — has  ever  accused 
St.  Simon  of  untruthfulness  as  to  facts  which  occurred  within  his 
own  observation.  And  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  enormous  number 
of  facts  which  he  has  recorded  was  of  this  nature. 

Then,  strange  as  it  must  seem,  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  that,  living  all  his  life  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  corrupt 
society  the  world  ever  saw,  he  was  an  upright,  honest,  moral,  and 
God-fearing  man.  Had  there  been  a  few  more  such  as  St.  Simon, 
the  French  social  barque  might  even  then  have  been  steered  out  of 
the  fatal  current,  which  was  rushing  on  with  ever-increasing  force 
towards  the  Niagara  ahead.  Had  there  been  haply  but  twenty  such, 
God  might  have  still  saved  the  city.  But  he  stood  almost,  if  not 
quite,  alone.    And  on  those  terms  the  city  could  not  be  saved. 

Not  that  it  is  to  be  understood  that  St.  Simon  had  any  largo 
views ;  that  he  was  at  all  capable  of  comprehending  what,  and  what 
sort  of  things,  was  needed  for  the  redemption  of  France  out  of 
the  horrible  condition  in  which  the  nation  then  was  ; — that  he  had 
even  any  adequate  conception  of  that  condition.  He  was  essentially 
a  courtier,  and  nothing  but  a  courtier.  He  passed  his  whole  life  in  the 
very  innermost  circle  of  the  Versailles  court,  and  had  no  conception 
of  human  objects,  hopes,  aims,  or  ideas,  other  than  those  which 
animated  the  denizens  of  the  court.  A  fish  might  form  as  sound  and 
comprehensive  a  judgment  of  what  was  needed  for  the  well-being  and 
governance  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  as  he  of  the  manner  in  which  mankind 
viewed  matters  and  conducted  their  lives  on  the  outside  of  the  circle 
which  bounded  all  his  ideas  and  all  his  experiences !  But  he  was  an 
honest  man  t  And  that  in  the  midst  of  the  men  and  women  among 
whom  he  lived  was  so  immense  a  thing  t 

At  the  court  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
that  monarch's  life,  St.  Simon  was  merely  a  spectator.  He  was  a 
spectator  so  placed  as  to  see  everything,  more  completely  perhaps 
than  if  he  had  been  an  actor ;  but  he  exercised  no  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  But  with  the  accession  of  the  Regent  to  power 
in  1715,  St.  Simon  became  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
court.     And  this,  when  we  consider  what  all  the  world  knows  of 
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Philip  of  Orleans,  the  Regent,  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
said  above  of  St.  Simon,  seems  to  ns  to  be  strange.  The  old  king 
dies ;  a  very  much  worse  and  more  profligate  man  succeeds  to  power; 
and  St.  Simon,  the  honest  man  par  excellence  in  that  court,  becomes 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  and  counsellors  of  that  bad  and  pro- 
fligate man.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  pis  aller  for  France; 
that,  bad  as  it  was,  there  was  good  reason  to  think  that  the  only 
available  alternative  would  have  been  worse.  And,  further,  it  is  to 
be  considered  that,  contemptible  and  profligate  as  he  was,  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  a  very  clever  man ;  whereas  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  a  model  of  virtue  in  comparison  with  him,  was  a  very  stupid 
one.  St.  Simon  had  begun  his  career  at  court  when  the  latter  was 
already  old,  when  the  men  around  him  were  old  too,  and  there  was 
little  possibility  that  any  prominent  position  should  be  found  in  the 
Versailles  hierarchy  for  a  young  new  comer.  But  the  Regent  had 
need  of  the  best  help  he  could  get.  And  accordingly,  as  Henri 
Martin  writes,*  "  Among  the  intimate  counsellors  of  this  prince, — the 
Regent, — there  was  one  who  was  singularly  contrasted  with  all  the 
others, — with  those  accomplices  of  the  Palais  Royal  suppers,  whom 
Philip,  the  fanfaron  of  crime,  honoured,  after  his  fashion,  by  naming 
them  his  Roue's,  because,  as  he  said,  they  deserved  to  be  roues. t 
This  friend,  who  was  frequently  to  be  seen  with  Philip  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  never  in  the  evening,  was  the  rigid,  caustic,  and  religious 
St.  Simon." 

In  whatever  way,  however,  St.  Simon,  by  his  counsels,  may  have 
operated  for  good  with  the  Regent,  or  striven  to  do  so,  it  was 
certainly  not  by  any  tendency  to  turn  from  despotic,  and  towards 
what  may  be  called  constitutional,  as  distinguished  from  despotic 
forms  of  government.  For  the  noblesse  de  la  robe,  the  Parliament, 
formed  the  only  existing  body  in  which  any  check  on  arbitrary 
power  could  be  sought.  And  "if  adoration  for  the  ducs-et-pairs 
was  the  first  article  of  St.  Simon's  faith,  the  second  was  contempt 
for  the  Parliament  and  the  gens  de  la  robe."  J  His  first  counsel  to 
the  Regent  accordingly  was  to  assemble  the  ducs-et-pairs,  and  obtain 
their  adhesion  to  his  assumption  of  the  regency,  in  utter  contempt 
of  the  legality  which  required  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Parliament. 

But  here  is  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  his  influence 
with  Philip  was  used,  which  shows  the  old  aristocrat  in  a  more 
favourable  light.  It  is  related  by  Duclos  in  bis  I(  Memoircs*M§ 
One  Courson.  the  son  of  the  In  tend  an  t, — or,  as  Duclos  writes,  of 
tho  despot, — of  Langucdoc.  had  been  made  Intondunt  of  Ronen. 

*  "  Histoire  de  Fiance,'*  vol.  xvii.  p.  141. 

t  llou^  i*c,  broken  on  the  wheel*  The  Regent  was  thus  the  first  inTtulor  of 
a  phraao  which  has  become  common  enough. 

*  Henri  martin,  ibid* 

j  Collection  Fetitot,  second  series,  vol,  Ixtfi  p,  291, 
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There  his  tyranny  and  extortions,  the  "  brigandage  of  his  secretaries, 
and  the  arrogant  protection  he  accorded  to  them,"  had  nearly  caused 
him  to  be  stoned  by  the  populace.  He  saved  his  life  by  flight.  It 
was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  force  him  back  again  upon  the  Normans ; 
bat,  by  the  credit  of  his  father,  he  -was  made  Intendant  of  Guienne. 
There  he  absolutely  ran  riot  in  despotism  and  tyranny  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  imposed  and  collected  taxes  from  the  unhappy  people 
subjected  to  his  administration  by  his  own  private  will  and  authority. 
The  town  of  Perigueux  remonstrated.  The  only  reply  they  got  was 
that  the  tyrant  threw  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  into  prison !  The  town 
sent  deputies  to  the  court  to  complain ;  and  they  besieged  the  cabinet 
of  the  Due  de  Noailles,  the  Regent's  minister,  for  two  months,  with- 
out ever  being  able  to  get  beyond  the  antechamber.  The  minister 
was  a  friend  of  Courson ;  and  knowing  very  well  what  the  deputies 
from  Perigueux  were  there  for,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  matter 
by  tiring  them  out.  But  by  good  luck,  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  natural  sons  of  Louis  XIV.,  whom  Duclos  calls  "  parfaitement 
honnete  homme,"  happened  to  hear  of  the  affair,  and  mentioned  it 
to  several  of  the  Regent's  Council,  and  especially  to  St.  Simon,  "  who 
hated  the  Due  de  Noailles,  and  who  always  put  his  whole  heart  into 
everything/' — mettoit  a  tout  la  plus  grande  vivacite.  The  first  day, 
accordingly,  on  which  the  Council  met  after  that,  St.  Simon  asked  the 
Due  de  Noailles  suddenly  when  he  thought  that  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  that  Perigueux  affair  ? — at  the  same  time  saying  enough  on 
the  subject  to  show  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  All  the  members  of 
the  Council  turned  their  eyes  on  De  Noailles,  who  stammered  out 
that  the  affair  was  one  whicji  required  much  examination,  and  that 
other  matters  of  more  importance  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
attending  to  it.  St.  Simon,  backed  by  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  said 
that  nothing  could  be  more  important  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  accusations  which  had  kept  citizens  three  months  in 
prison.  Whereupon  the  Regent  ordered  De  Noailles  to  report  on  the 
matter  that  day  week.  On  the  day  named,  the  minister  came  to 
the  council-room  with  a  very  full  bag  of  papers;  and  St.  Simon 
asked  him  whether  the  Perigueux  affair  was  among  them.  De 
Noailles  answered  very  sulkily  that  it  was  there,  and  would  come 
in  its  turn.  He  then  began  by  reading  some  other  report,  .  .  .  and 
then  another,  .  .  .  and  so  on.  And  at  the  end  of  each  report  St. 
Simon  said,  "  Well !  and  what  about  the  Pengueux  affair  ?"  It  was 
an  opera  evening ;  and  the  Regent  always  went  there  on  quitting  the 
Council  board ;  and  De  Noailles  had  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
be  able  to  occupy  the  time,  and  get  to  the  end  of  the  sitting  without 
bringing  on  the  Perigueux  business.  At  last,  when  the  time  for  going 
to  the  opera  came,  the  minister  said  that  there  remained  only  that 
aflair,  and  that,  as  the  report  concerning  it  was  very  long,  he  would 
not  deprive  Hi.  le  Regent  of  his  amusement.    And  with  that  he  began 

VOL.  VI.  oo 
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to  put  op  his  papers.  Bat  St.  Simon  stopped  him  by  laying  hb 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  turning  to  the  Regent,  asked  him  if  he  cared 
so  very  much  about  the  opera  as  not  to  prefer  to  it  the  pleasure  of 
doing  justice  to  unfortunates  who  implored  it  from  him. 

The  Regent  sat  down  again  and  consented  to  hear  the  report 
Noailles  accordingly  began  to  read  in  a  perfect  fury.  But  St  Simon, 
sitting  beside  him,  kept  his  eye  on  the  papers,  read  the  important 
passages  after  the  minister,  and  manifested  a  suspicion  as  to  the  fair 
reading  of  the  report  which  was  very  offensive  ;  but  the  case  was  so 
bad  a  one,  that  De  Noailles -was  obliged  himself  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  prisoners  oaght  to  be  released.  But  he  excused 
Courson,  and  spoke  largely  of  the  services  rendered  by  his  father. 
St.  Simon  sharply  interrupted  him  with  the  remark  that  there  was 
no  question  about  the  services  of  the  father,  but  about  the  iniquities 
of  the  son.  And  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  prisoners  ought  to 
be  recompensed  at  the  expense  of  Courson,  the  latter  turned  out  of 
his  place,  and  that  in  so  public  a  manner  as  should  serve  for  an 
example  to  his  fellows.  The  Regent  concurred  in  St.  Simon's 
opinion ;  who  thereupon  demanded  that  the  decree  to  thai  effect 
should  be  drawn  up  and  signed  at  once,  remarking  that  he  did  sot 
dare  to  trust  to  the  memory  of  M.  le  Ministre  ; — and  the  Regent  said 
he  was  ready  to  sign  it.  Noailles  took  up  the  pen,  trembling  wfth 
rage  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  hardly  hold  it.  When  he  came 
to  the  words  which  ousted  Courson  from  his  place  he  paused. 
"  Well,  write  on ! "  said  St.  Simon,  "  that  is  the  decree  !"  Noailles 
looked  round  at  all  the  faces  of  those  present  to  see  whether  he  could 
see  any  hope  of  support  in  an  attempt  to  modify  the  order.  There- 
upon St.  Simon  put  the  question  aloud  to  each  of  them  one  by  one, 
and  there  was  unanimity  in  favour  of  Hie  punishment  awarded. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  other  equally  pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
interior  doings  of  that  Council  of  the  Regency  can  be  found.  By 
what  happened,  indeed,  on  fins  occasion  it  is  easy  to  infer  how  dis- 
similarly matters  fell  out  in  general.  Duelos  truly  remarks,  on 
finishing  this  little  anecdote,  that  but  for  the  purely  fortuitous  circum- 
stance of  the  waiting  of  those  poor  deputies  from  far-off  Periguenx  in 
the  antechamber  of  M.  le  Ministre  coming  to  the  ears  of  that  "par- 
faitement  honnSte  homme,"  le  Comte  de  Toulouse,  the  monstrous 
and  audacious  tyranny  and  robbery  of  the  scoundrel  Courson  would 
have  remained  not  only  unpunished,  but  unredressed.  And  one  is 
left  to  imagine  what  was  going  on  without  hope  of  redress  in  all  the 
other  Intendanoies  of  France.  And  so  the  Couxeons  and  Co.  went  on, 
rowing  hard  stem  on,  towards  the  Niagara  ahead. 

In  all  the  enormous  mass  of  writing  which  St.  Simon  has  left  as 
there  are  perhaps  no  passages  in  which  the  exoettemces  and  defects 
of  the  witter  can  be  studied  to  better  effect  than  in  what  he  has 
written  of  Feneton,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Oambrai    Be  has 
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been  accused  by  some  of  rancour  and  hostile  feeling  against  Fenelon ; 
by  others  of  excess  in  the  eulogistic  features  of  the  portrait  he  has 
drawn  of  him.  Unquestionably  those  who  expect  to  find,  and  insist 
on  seeing,  in  the  celebrated  archbishop  a  model  of  episcopal  excel- 
lence, such  as  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  understands 
such  a  character,  will  not  be  contented  with  the  picture  of  Fenelon 
which  is  found  not  only  in  the  regularly-designed  portrait  of  him 
which  St.  Simon  gives  on  the  occasion  of  speaking  of  his  death,  but 
in  many  scattered  passages  of  the  forty  volumes.  But,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  reader,  who  has  read  enough  of  St.  Simon  to  know  him  well, 
and  who  comes  to  the  reading  of  him  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
times  treated  of,  will  find  in  all  that  he  has  written  of  Fenelon  a  very 
convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  the  real  candour 
of  his  judgments.  In  the  supreme  naivete  with  which  be  attributes 
to  the  rising  priest,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  motives, 
schemes,  and  aims  compatible  only  with  the  most  mundane  ambition 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  that  ambition, 
we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  writer's  own  absolute  incapacity  for  com- 
prehending that  human  life  ever  was,  or  would  be,  or  could  be  car- 
ried on  in  accordance  with  a  very  different  standard  of  human  conduct 
and  principles  ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  that 
state  of  things  which  alone  could  have  rendered  it  possible  for  such 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  motives  as  he  attributes  to  the  archbishop  to 
be  not  incompatible  with  the  virtues  with  which  he  also  credits  him. 

We  have  ourselves  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  whole  picture  given  of 
Fenelon  in  St.  Simon's  pages  is  as  faithful  and  accurate  as  it  is  a  very 
curious  one.  We  cannot  trace  a  sign  of  any  word  having  been  set 
down  in  malice,  or,  indeed,  of  any  shadow  of  such  feeling  having 
existed  in  the  writer's  mind.  As  M.  Michaud  the  younger  well 
observes  in  his  article  on  St.  Simon,*  had  it  not  been  for  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  Fenelon 
had  been  preceptor,  St.  Simon  would  doubtless  have  held  a  foremost 
place  in  the  new  court,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the  influence  of  Fenelon. 
So  that  it  is  especially  unreasonable  and  gratuitous  to  suppose  him 
influenced  by  feelings  of  dislike  to  that  prelate. 

In  all  that  St.  Simon  has  left  written  of  the  famous  archbishop,  wo 
may  fairly  assume  that  we  have  the  utterances  of  one  of  the  most 
truthful  Frenchmen  of  that  day  speaking  of  one  of  the  best  of  them ; 
and  the  picture  of  the  society  in  which  they  both  move,  resulting 
therefrom,  is  singularly  curious  and  interesting. 

From  the  general  portrait  of  the  archbishop  which  St.  Simon  gives 
when  speaking  of  his  death,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  in  abridg- 
ment some  passages,  which  wiM  make  the  reader  regret  with  us  that 
the  entirety  is  too  long  to  be  transferred  to  these  pages.  "  It  is 
certainly,"  says  M.  Michaud,  "  one  of  the  truest  and  moat  finely- 
*  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  BU  Simon. 
cc2 
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drawn  portraits  which  exist.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  author  of 
*  Telemachns '  in  the  amplifications  of  the  innumerable  academical 
panegyrics  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  are  not  worth 
one  of  the  delicate  appreciations,  and  traits  so  vivid  and  so  true,  by 
which  the  courtier,  who  knew  and  comprehended  him  so  well,  has 
reproduced  him  before  our  eyes."  The  passage,  moreover,  is  one 
which  shows  St.  Simon  at  his  best, — shows  him  for  what  he  is  really 
worth,  and  justifies  our  assertion  that  this  one  jackdaw  at  least  has 
turned  out  a  swan. 

"  The  archbishop  was  a  tall  man,  thin,  well  made,  pale,  with  a 
large  nose,  and  eyes  from  which  intelligence  and  fire  streamed  in 
torrents.  His  physiognomy  was  unlike  any  that  I  ever  saw,  and 
which,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten.  It  comprised  everything, 
and  contradictions  did  not  jostle  each  other  in  it.  There  were  seen 
in  it  gravity  and  gallantry,  seriousness  and  gaiety.  It  partook  of 
the  character  of  the  scholar,  the  bishop,  and  the  grand  seigneur. 
But  the  all-pervading  character  of  it,  as  of  all  his  person,  was  finesse, 
talent,  grace,  decorum,  and  especially  dignity.  It  needed  an  effort  to 
cease  looking  at  him.  His  manners  perfectly  corresponded  with  the 
expression  of  his  face,  and  had  that  ease  which  places  others  at  their 
ease,  and  that  air  and  perfect  taste  which  are  acquired  only  by  fre- 
quenting the  best  society  and  the  usage  of  the  grand  monde.  With 
all  that,  he  had  a  natural  eloquence,  pleasing  and  ornate ;  a  politeness 
insinuating,  and  at  the  same  time  dignified  and  in  due  proportion  to 
the  occasion ;  a  facile,  clear,  and  agreeable  manner  of  speaking;  and 
a  lucidity  and  neatness  of  expression,  which  rendered  the  most  intri- 
cate and  difficult  matters  easy  to  be  understood.  And  with  all  that  he 
was  a  man  who  would  never  appear  cleverer  than  those  with  whom 
he  was  talking ;  who  put  himself  on  a  level  with  everybody  without 
allowing  him  to  perceive  that  he  was  doing  so ;  who  placed  people  at 
their  ease,  and  seemed  to  fascinate  them  in  such  sort  that  one  found 
it  difficult  to  quit  him,  or  to  resist  him,  or  to  abstain  from  seeking 
occasion  to  return  to  him.  It  was  this  talent,  which  is  so  rare,  and 
which  he  possessed  in  the  highest  perfection,  that  kept  all  his  friend* 
so  entirely  attached  to  him  during  his  whole  life,  notwithstanding  his 
fall,*  and  that,  when  they  were  dispersed,  made  the  speaking  of  him, 
regretting  him,  and  longing  for  him,  a  point  of  union  for  them.  It 
was  this  remarkable  talent  of  attraction  that  made  all  of  them  hold  to 
him  more  and  more,  as  the  Jews  do  to  Jerusalem,  and  sigh  for  his 
return,!  and  never  give  up  hoping  for  it,  as  that  unhappy  race  still 
waits  and  sighs  for  the  Messiah.  It  was  also  by  means  of  this  sort 
of  prophet-like  authority  which  he  had  acquired  over  his  admirers 
that  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  a  domination  which,  all  gentle  as 

*  i.e.,  hia  banishment  from  the  court  to  his  archbishopric,  and  the  loss  of 
Mdme.  de  Maintenon'a  favour. 

t  From  hia  exile  at  his  archbishopric  at  Oambrai  to  the  court 
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it  was,  would  not  brook  resistance.  And  by  the  same  token,  if  he 
had  returned  to  court  and  become  a  member  of  the  Council, — which 
was  always  his  great  aim, — he  would  not  long  have  tolerated  any  rival 
there ;  and,  once  well  anchored  there  and  having  no  longer  need  of 
others,  it  would  have  been  very  dangerous  not  only  to  resist  him,  but 
not  to  have  been  always  on  one's  knees  in  admiration  before  him. 
When  he  had  retired  to  his  diocese,  he  lived  there  with  the  piety  and 
diligence  of  a  true  pastor,  and  with  the  skill  and  magnificence  of  a 
man  who  has  given  up  nothing,  but  whose  schemes  extend  to  all  the 
world  and  comprise  all  things.  Never  was  there  a  man  who  was 
dominated  more  than  he  by  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  of  pleasing  the 
servant  as  much  as  the  master.  Never  was  there  a  man  who  carried 
this  passion  to  a  higher  degree,  or  pursued  that  object  with  more 
unremitting,  constant,  and  universal  application ;  and  never  one  who 
succeeded  more  completely  in  his  object." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  how  gradually  he  gathered  a  little  court 
about  him.  Cambrai  was  on  the  high-road  to  the  battle-fields  in  the 
Low  Countries,  on  which  the  royal  game  of  war  was  then  chronically 
played ;  and  all  who  passed  that  way  visited  the  hospitable  archbishop, 
and  many  made  that  their  way  for  the  sake  of  doing  so. 

"  The  number  of  people  whom  he  had  received  on  their  passage 
through  Cambrai,  the  care  he  had  bestowed  on  the  wounded  who  had 
on  divers  occasions  been  brought  into  the  city,  had  won  for  him  the 
hearts  of  the  troops.  He  was  assiduous  in  visiting  the  hospitals,  and  in 
attention  to  the  smallest  subalterns ;  hospitable  to  the  chiefs,  receiv- 
ing many  in  his  own  house  for  many  months  at  a  time,  till  they  were 
completely  restored  to  health ;  watchful  for  the  care  of  their  souls 
like  a  true  pastor ;  with  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which  knew  how 
to  win  their  hearts  and  which  induced  many  others  to  address  them- 
selves to  him ;  never  refusing  to  go  to  the  poorest  man  in  hospital, 
and  caring  for  them  as  if  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  else  to  do. 
He  was  not  less  active  in  providing  for  their  bodily  comforts. 
Nourishing  soups  and  dishes,  and  often  medicines,  went  out  of  his 
house  in  abundance.  And,  in  the  midst  of  so  large  a  business,  there 
was  a  detailed  care  that  everything  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind 
that  is  difficult  to  be  conceived.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  how,  in 
consequence  of  all  this,  he  became  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  how  his 
name  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  even  in  the  court  itself." 

Then,  after  speaking  of  his  admirable  administration  of  his  diocese, 
he  goes  on  ; — "  And  with  all  this  art  and  desire  to  please  universally, 
there  was  nothing  ever  of  meanness,  of  vulgarity,  of  affectation; 
nothing  out  of  place,  but  everything  duly  adapted  to  the  person  in  ques- 
tion. His  morning  hours  were  passed  in  the  business  of  his  -diocese. 
Afterwards  he  received  all  who  wished  to  see  him.  Then  he  went  to 
Bay  mass,  and  was  quick  about  it.  Returned  from  that,  he  dined  with 
the  company  in  his  house,  always  numerous ;  eat  little,  and  of  light 
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things,  but  remained  long  at  table  for  the  sake  of  the  others ;  tnd 
charmed  them  with  the  ease,  the  variety,  and  natural  gaiety  of  his 
conversation,  without  ever  descending  to  anything  unworthy  of  a 
bishop  and  a  grand  seigneur.  On  rising  from  table,  he  remained  bat 
little  with  the  company.  He  had  accustomed  them  to  live  without 
ceremony,  and  he  treated  them  with  as  little*  Then  he  retired  to  his 
cabinet  to  work ;  then  walked  out  of  the  town,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond ;  at  night  supped  with  any  officers  who  might  be  passing  to  or 
from  the  army,  and  was  always  in  bed  before  midnight.  Although 
his  table  was  magnificent  and  recherche,  and  everything  about  him 
was  conformable  to  the  condition  of  a  grand  seigneur,  yet  then  was 
nothing  in  his  establishment  that  had  not  the  flavour  of  episcopacy 
about  it,  and  was  not  regulated  in  the  most  precise  moaner.  He  was 
himself  an  ever-present  example  to  all  around  him,  though  one  to 
which  others  could  not  attain ;  always  a  true  prelate ;  always  equally 
a  grand  seigneur ;  always,  also,  the  author  of (  Telemachus.' " 

The  writer  goes  on  at  length  to  point  out  that  when  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  there  was  every  reason  to  think  that  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  evidently  approaching,  the  way 
would  have  been  open  for  him  for  that  return  to  the  court,  to 
influence  and  to  power,  which  had  been  the  dream  and  the  hope  of 
his  life.  He  moralises  on  the  Tantalus-like  fate  which  snatched  this 
cup  from  his  lips  when  nearest  to  them,  and,  remarking  that  it  must 
have  been  hard  so  to  die,  says  that  it  nevertheless  did  not  seem  so 
to  the  archbishop. 

"  Whether  it  were  from  care  for  his  reputation,  an  object  which  was 
always  all-powerful  with  him ;  or  greatness  of  soul,  which  despised 
at  last  the  objects  it  could  not  attain ;  or  disgust  at  the  world,  which 
had  so  constantly  disappointed  him,  and  which  he  was  now  about  to 
leave  ;  or  piety,  excited  by  long  practice  of  it, — he  seemed  insensible 
to  all  that  he  was  quitting,  and  solely  occupied  with  that  to  which 
he  was  going.*' 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  the  veteran  courtier  is  unable  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  that  any  one  should  despise  the  objects  of  court 
ambition,  except  when  inspired  by  "  greatness  of  soul "  of  the  same 
quality  that  animated  the  fox  who  found  the  grapes  unattainable. 
But  it  will  surely  not  occur  to  any  one  who  reads  the  above  passages 
to  imagine  that  the  writer  was  animated  by  spiteful  or  ungenerous 
feelings  towards  the  subject  of  his  pen.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  we 
think,  that  St.  Simon  has  in  this  case,  as  in  very  many  another, 
drawn  not  only  a  finished,  but  as  truthful  a  portrait  as  he  knew  how 
to  draw ;  and  if,  in  doing  so,  he  has  painted  himself  also,  not  wholly 
in  the  colours  which  would  best  agree  with  nineteenth-centary 
notions  of  a  perfect  character,  the  limning  is  only  the  more  curious 
and  the  more  valuable. 
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"  Leisure  is  gone  ....  fine  old  Leisure  " 

George  Eliot. 


He  lived  in  "Farmer  George's "  day, 
When  men  were  less  inclined  to  say 
That  "  Time  is  Gold,"  and  overlay 

With  toil  their  pleasure  ; 
He  held  some  land,  and  dwelt  thereon,— 
Where,  I  forget, — the  house  is  gone  ; 
His  Christian  name,  I  think,  was  John,- 
'  His  surname,  Leisure. 

Reynolds  has  painted  him, — a  face 
Filled  with  a  fine,  old-fashioned  grace, 
Fresh-coloured,  frank,  without  a  traco 

Of  care  to  shade  it ; 
The  eyes  are  blue,  the  hair  is  drest 
In  plainest  way,— one  hand  is  prost 
Deep  in  a  flapped  canary  vest, 

With  buds  brocaded. 

He  wears  a  brown  old  Brunswick  coat, 
With  silver  buttons* — round  his  throat, 
A  soft  cravat ; — in  all  you  note 

A  by-gone  fashion, — 
A  strangeness,  which,  to  us  who  shine 
In  shapely  hats,  whose  coats  combine 
All  harmonies  of  hue  and  line, 

Inspires  compassion. 

He  lived  so  long  ago,  you  see ; 
Men  were  untravelled  then,  but  we 
Like  Ariel,  post  by  land  and  sea, 

With  careless  parting ; 
He  found  it  quite  enough  for  him 
To  smoke  his  pipe  in  "  gardens  trim,*9 
And  watch,  about  the  fish-tank's  brim, 

The  swallows  darting. 
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He  liked  the  we II -wheel* a  creaking  tongue,- 
He  liked  the  thrush  that  stopped  and  sung,^ 
He  liked  the  drone  of  flies  among 

His  netted  peaches  ; 
He  liked  to  watch  the  sunlight  fall 
Athwart  his  ivied  orchard  wall, 
Or  pause  to  catch  the  cuckoo's  call 

Beyond  the  beeches. 


His  were  the  times  of  paint  and  patch, 
And  yet  no  ltanelagh  could  match 
The  sober  doves  that  round  his  thatch 

Spread  tails  and  sidled ; 
He  liked  their  ruffling,  pu fifed  content,- — 
For  Mm  their  drowsy  wheelings  meant 
More  than  a  Mall  of  Beaux  that  bent, 

Or  Belles  that  bridled. 

Not  that,  in  truth,  when  life  began 
He  shunned  the  flutter  of  the  fan  ; 
He,  too,  had,  maybe,  "  pinked  his  man  " 

In  beauty's  quarrel ; 
But  now  his  "  fervent  youth  **  had  flown 
Where  lost  things  go  ;  and  be  was  grown 
As  staid  and  slow -paced  as  his  own 

Old  banter,  Sorrel. 


Yet  still  he  loved  the  chace,  and  held 

That  no  composer's  score  excelled 

The  merry  horn!  when  Swectlip  swelled 

The  jovial  riot; 
But  most  his  measured  words  of  praise- 
Caressed  the  angler's  easy  wayst — 
His  idly  meditative  days, — 

His  rustic  diet. 

Not  that  his  u  meditating  w  rose 
Beyond  a  sunny  summer  doze  j 
He  never  troubled  his  repose 

With  fruitless  prying ; 
But  held,  as  law  for  high  and  low, 
What  God  conceals  no  man  can  know» 
And  smiled  away  Inquiry  so, 

Without  replying. 
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We  read — alas,  how  much  we  read  ! — 
The  jumbled  strifes  of  creed  and  creed, 
With  endless  controversies  feed 

Oar  groaning  tables : 
His  books — and  they  sufficed  him — were 
Cotton's  "  Montaigne,"  "  The  Grave  "  of  Blair, 
A  "  Walton  " — much  the  worse  for  wear, 

And  "  JSsop's  Fables." 

One  more, — The  Bible.    Not  that  he 
Had  searched  its  page  as  deep  as  we ; 
No  sophistries  could  make  him  see 

Its  slender  credit ; 
It  may  be  that  he  could  not  count 
The  race  of  Kings  to  Jesse's  fount, — 
He  liked  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount," — 

And  more,  he  read  it. 

Once  he  had  loved,  but  failed  to  wed, 
A  red-cheeked  lass  who  long  was  dead ; 
His  ways  were  far  too  slow,  he  said, 

To  quite  forget  her ; 
And  still  when  Time  had  turned  him  gray, 
The  earliest  hawthorn  buds  in  May 
Would  find  his  lingering  feet  astray, 

Where  first  he  met  her. 

"  In  Coelo  Quies  "  heads  the  stone 
On  Leisure's  grave, — now  little  known, 
A  tangle  of  wild  rose  has  grown 

So  thick  across  it ; 
The  "  Benefactions  "  still  declare 
He  left  the  clerk  an  elbow  chair, 
And  "  12  Pence  yearly  to  prepare 

A  Christmas  Posset." 

Lie  softly,  Leisure  !     Doubtless  you, 

With  too  serene  a  conscience  drew 

Your  placid  breath,  and  slumbered  through 

The  gravest  issue ; 
But  we,  to  whom  our  creed  allows 
Scarce  space  to  wipe  our  weary  brows, 
Look  down  upon  your  narrow  house, 

Old  friend,  and  miss  you ! 

A.D. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


It  seems  to  have  been  but  the  other  day  that,  sitting  where  I  now  sit, 
in  the  same  chair,  at  the  same  table,  with  the  same  familiar  things 
around  me,  I  wrote  for  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine "  a  few  lines  in 
remembrance  of  Thackeray,  who  had  then  been  taken  from  us ;  and, 
when  those  lines  appeared,  they  were  preceded  by  others,  very 
full  of  feeling,  from  his  much  older  friend,  Charles  Dickens.  Now  I 
take  up  my  pen  again,  because  Charles  Dickens  has  also  gone,  and 
because  it  is  not  fit  that  this  publication  should  go  forth  without  a 
word  spoken  to  his  honour. 

It  is  singular  that  two  men  in  age  so  nearly  equal,  in  career  so 
nearly  allied,  friends  so  old,  and  rivals  so  close,  should  each  have  left 
us  so  suddenly,  without  any  of  that  notice,  first  doubting  and  then 
assured,  which  illness  gives ; — so  that  in  the  case  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other,  the  tidings  of  death's  dealings  have  struck  us  a  hard  and  startling 
blow,  inflicting,  not  only  sorrow,  but  for  a  while  that  positive,  physical 
pain  which  comes  from  evil  tidings  which  are  totally  unexpected.  It 
was  but  a'  week  or  two  since  that  I  was  discussing  at  the  club  that 
vexed  question  of  American  copyright  with  Mr.  Dickens,  and,  while 
differing  from  him  somewhat,  was  wondering  at  the  youthful  vitality 
of  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  done  his  forty  years  of  work  without 
having  a  trace  of  it  left  upon  him  to  lessen  his  energy,  or  rob  his 
feelings  of  their  freshness.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  he  spoko 
at  the  Academy  dinner,  and  those  who  heard  him  then  heard  him  at 
his  best ;  and  those  who  did  not  hear  him,  but  only  read  his  words, 
felt  how  fortunate  it  was  that  there  should  be  such  a  man  to  speak 
for  literature  on  such  an  occasion.  When  he  took  farewell  of  the 
public  as  a  public  reader,  a  few  months  since,  the  public  wondered 
that  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  his  capacity  should  retire  from  such 
a  career.  But  though  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  his  readings, 
there  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  an  end  of  his  labours.  He  was 
to  resume,  and  did  resume,  his  old  work,  and  when  the  first  number 
of  Edwin  Drood's  Mystery  was  bought  up  with  unprecedented 
avidity  by  the  lovers  of  Dickens's  stories,  it  was  feared,  probably, 
by  none  but  one  that  he  might  not  live  to  finish  his  chronicle.  He 
was  a  man,  as  we  all  thought*  to  live  to  be  a  hundred.  He  looked 
to  be  full  of  health,  he  walked  vigorously,  he  stood,  and  spoke, 
and,  above  all,  he  laughed  like  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life. 
Ho  had  never  become  impassive  as  men  do  who  have  grown  old 
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beneath  burdens  too  heavy  for  their  shoulders.    Whatever  he  did 
seemed  to  como  from  him  easily,  as  though  he  delighted  in  the  doing 
of  it.     To  hear  him  speak  was  to  long  to  be  a  speaker  oneself; 
because  the  thing,  when  properly  managed,  could  evidently  be  done 
so  easily,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  gratification  not  only  to  all  hearers 
but  to  oneself!     We  were,  indeed,  told  some  time  since  that  he  was 
ill,  and  must  seek  rest  for  awhile ;  but  any  one  may  be  ill  for  a 
period.     What  working  man  does  not  suffer  occasionally  ?    But  he 
never  looked  ill  when  he  was  seen  at  his  work.   As  I  am  now  writing, 
it  is  just  two  years  and  two  months  since  I  entered  the  harbour  of 
New  York  as  he  was  leaving  it,  and  I  then  called  on  him  an  board 
the  "  Russia.' *    I  found  him  with  one  of  his-  feet  bound  up,  and  he 
told  me,  with  that  pleasant  smile  that  was  so  common  to  hint,  that 
he  had  lectured  himself  off  his  legs ;  otherwise  he  was  quite  well. 
When  I  heard  afterwards  of  his  labours  in  the  States,  and  of  the 
condition  in  which  those  labours  had  been  continued,  it  seemed  to 
be  marvellous  that  any  constitution  should  have  stood  it.    He  him- 
self knew,  no  doubt,  where  the  shoe  pinched  him,  where  the  burden 
was  too  heavy,  where  the  strain  told, — that  strain,  without  which 
such  work  as  his  could  not  adequately  be  done ;  but  there  was  a 
vitality  in  the  man,  and  a  certain  manliness  of  demeanour,  which 
made  those  who  looked  upon  him  believe  that  nothing  that  he  had 
yet  done  had  acted  injuriously  upon  the  machine  of  his  body.    But 
that  it  had  so  acted  there  can  now  be  but  little  doubt.    We  have 
been  told  that  he  complained  in  his  own  home  that  his  present  work 
was  burdensome  to  him,  and  that  the  task  of  composition  was  diffi- 
cult.   When  making  pecuniary  arrangements  for  the  publication  of 
"  Edwin  Drood  "  he  especially  stipulated  by  deed  that  the  publishers 
should  be  reimbursed  for  any  possible  loss  that  might  accrue  to  them 
should  he  be  prevented  by  death  or  sickness  from  completing  his 
work, — a  stipulation  which  can  hardly  have  been  necessary,  but 
which,  as  it  betrays  his  own  nervousness,  so  also  gives  evidence  of 
his  high  honour  and  thoughtful  integrity. 

The  event,  which  he  alone  thought  probable  enough  to  requiro 
prevision,  has  taken  place ;  and  "  Edwin  Drood,"  Hke  "  Denis  Duval/' 
sod  "  Wives  and  Daughters," — the  novel  on  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
engaged  when  she  died, — will  be  left  unfinished.  To  speak  here  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life, — or  of  the  manner  of  the  sad  catastrophe 
which  has  taken  him  from  us, — would  be  unnecessary.  The  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  have  already  told  the  public  all  that  can  be  told 
at  once ; — and  that  which  will  require  later  and  careful  telling,  will 
we  hope  be  told  with  care.  Of  the  man's  public  work  and  public 
character  it  may  perhaps  not  be  amiss  for  one  who  remembers  well 
the  "  Sketches  by  Boz  "  when  they  first  came  out,  to  say  a  few  words. 
Of  his  novels,  the  first  striking  circumstance  is  their  unprecedented 
popularity.    This  is  not  the  time  for  exact  criticism ;  but,  even  were 
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it  so,  no  critic  is  justified  in  putting  aside  the  consideration  of  that 
circumstance.     When  the  masses  of  English  readers,  in  all  English- 
reading  countries,  have  agreed  to  love  the  writings  of  any  writer,  their 
verdict  will  be  stronger  than  that  of  any  one  judge,  let  that  judge  be 
ever  so  learned  and  ever  so  thoughtful.    However  the  writer  may  have 
achieved  his  object,  he  has  accomplished  that  which  must  be  the  desire 
of  every  author, — he  has  spoken  to  men  and  women  who  have  opened 
their  ears  to  his  words,  and  have  listened  to  them.     He  has  reached 
the  goal  which  all  authors  seek.    In  this  respect  Dickens  was,  pro- 
bably, more  fortunate  during  his  own  life  than  any  writer  that  ever 
lived.     The  English-speaking  public  may  be  counted,  perhaps,  as  a 
hundred  millions,  and  wherever  English  is  read  these  books  are  popular 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, — among  all  classes  that  read.    In 
England  his  novels  are  found  in  every  house  in  which  books  are  kept ; 
but  in  America  his  circulation  is  much  more  extended  than  it  is  in 
England,  because  the  houses  in  which  books  exist  are  much  more 
numerous.     I  remember  another  novelist  saying  to  me  of  Dickens,— 
my  friend  and  his  friend,  Charles  Lever, — that  Dickens  knew  exactly 
how  to  tap  the  ever  newly-growing  mass  of  readers  as  it  sprang  np 
among  the  lower  classes.     He  could  measure  the  reading  public,— 
probably  taking  his  measure  of  it  unconsciously, — and  knew  what  the 
public  wanted  of  him.     Consequently  the  sale  of  his  books  has  been 
hitherto  so  far  from  ephemeral, — their  circulation  has  been  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  expected  for  ordinary  novels, — that  it  has 
resembled  in  its  nature  the  sales  of  legs  of  mutton  or  of  loaves  of 
bread.     The  butcher  or  baker  will  know  how  many  of  this  or  of  that 
article  he  will  "  do  "  in  a  summer  or  in  a  winter  quarter,  and  so 
does  the  bookseller  know  how  many  "  Pickwicks  "  and  how  many 
"  Nicklebys"  he  will  "  do."     That  there  should  be  an  average  and 
continued  demand  for  books  as  for  other  commodities,  is  not  asto- 
nishing.     That  readers   should  require  an  increasing    number  of 
Shakespeares,  or  of  Euclids,  or  of  "Robinson  Crusoes,"  is  not  strange. 
But  it  is  very  strange  that  such  a  demand  of  an  author's  works  should 
have  grown  up  during  his  own  life,  that  the  demand  should  be  made 
in  regard  to  novels,  that  it  should  have  continued  with  unabated  force, 
— and  that  it  should  exceed,  as  I  believe  it  does  exceed,  the  demand 
for  the  works  of  any  other  one  writer  in  the  language. 

And  no  other  writer  of  English  language  except  Shakespeare  has 
left  so  many  types  of  character  as  Dickens  has  done,— characters 
which  are  known  by  their  names  familiarly  as  household  words,  and 
which  bring  to  our  minds  vividly  and  at  once,  a  certain  well-under- 
stood set  of  ideas,  habits,  phrases,  and  costumes,  ranking  together  a 
man,  or  woman,  or  child,  whom  we  know  at  a  glance  anil  recognise 
at  a  sound, — as  wo  do  our  own  intimate  friends.  And  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  even  Shakespeare  has  done  this  for  so  wide  a  circle 
of  acquaintances.     To  constant  readers  of  Shakespeare,  lago  aid 
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Shylock,  Rosalind  and  Juliet,  Falstaff  and  Sir  Toby,  Lear  and  Lady 
Macbeth,  have  their  characters  so  clearly  discernible  as  to  have  become 
a  part  and  parcel  of  their  lives  ; — bat  such  readers  are  as  yet  com- 
paratively few  in  numbers.  And  other  great  authors  have  achieved 
the  same  thing  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  characters.  Bobadil, 
Squire  Western,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Colonel  Newcomb,  are 
among  our  very  intimate  friends,  and  have  become  types.  With 
Scott' 8  characters,  glorious  as  they  are,  this  is  hardly  the  case.  We 
know  well  the  characters,  as  Scott  has  drawn  them,  of  Ivanhoe,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  Balfour  of  Barley,  and  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood  ; — but  we  know  them  as  creations  of  Scott,  and  not  as  people 
in  oar  own  every-day  world.  We  never  meet  with  Meg  Merrilies,  or 
have  any  among  our  acquaintance  whom  we  rank  as  being  of  the 
order  of  Ivanhoe.  If  we*  saw  them  in  the  flesh  we  should  not  recog- 
nise them  at  a  glance.  But  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
and  Wackford  Squeers,  Fagin  and  Bill  Sikes,  Micawber,  Mrs.  Gamp, 
Pecksniff,  and  Bucket  the  Detective,  are  persons  so  well  known  to  us 
that  we  think  that  they,  who  are  in  any  way  of  the  professions  of 
these  worthies,  are  untrue  to  themselves  if  they  depart  in  aught  from 
their  recognised  and  understood  portraits.  Pickwick  can  never  be 
repeated ; — nulli  similis  aut  secundus,  he  is  among  our  dearest  and 
nearest,  and  we  expect  no  one  to  be  like  him.  But  a  "  boots  "  at  an 
hotel  is  more  of  a  boots  the  closer  he  resembles  Sam  Weller.  Many 
ladies  talk  like  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  are  perfect  or  imperfect  in  our 
estimation  as  they  adhere  or  depart  from  their  great  prototype. 
With  murderous  Jews  and  their  murdering  agents  we  have  probably 
but  a  distant  acquaintance,  but  we  fancy  that  they  should  be  as  are 
Fagin  and  Sikes.  A  schoolmaster  who  lives  by  starving  his  boys 
will  certainly  have  but  one  eye,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Squeers. 
The  man  with  whom  something  is  ever  about  to  turn  up,  is  well- 
known  to  us,  and  is  always  considered  by  us  to  be  going  under  an 
alias  when  he  is  not  called  Micawber.  The  lady  who  follows  a 
certain  profession  that  has  ever  been  open  to  ladies  is  no  longer 
called  by  the  old  name,  but  is  Mrs.  Gamp.  Every  hypocrite  who 
knows  his  part,  wears  the  Pecksniff  shirt-collar.  Every  detective  is 
to  us  a  Bucket.  And  Dickens  has  given  us  conventional  phrases 
of  which  everybody  knows  the  meaning,  though  many  are  ignorant 
whence  they  come.  To  have  "  one's  greens  on  one's  mind  "  is  as  good 
English  as  "  to  be  at  sea  "  or  "  to  be  down  in  the  mouth  ;"  but  many 
who  can  do  nothing  while  their  greens  are  on  their  mind,  who  are 
always  talking  of  their  greens,  forget  that  the  phrase  began  with  that 
old  warrior  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

Most  of  us  have  probably  heard  Dickens's  works  often  criticised,  want 
of  art  in  the  choice  of  words  and  want  of  nature  in  the  creation  of 
character,  having  been  the  faults  most  frequently  attributed  to  him. 
But  his  words  have  been  so  potent,  whether  they  may  be  right  or 
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-wrong  according  to  any  fixed  rule,  that  they  have  justified  themselves 
by  making  themselves  into  a  language  which  is  in  itself  popular ;  and 
his  characters,  if  unnatural,  have  made  a  second  nature  by  their  own 
force.  It  is  fatuous  to  condemn  that  as  deficient  in  art  which  has 
been  so  full  of  art  as  to  captivate  all  men.  If  the  thing  be  done 
which  was  the  aim  of  the  artist, — fully  done, — done  beyond  the 
power  of  other  artists  to  accomplish, — the  time  for  criticising  the 
mode  of  doing  it  is  gone  by.  Rules  are  needed  in  order  that  a 
certain  effect  may  be  obtained  ; — but  if  the  effect  has  certainly  been 
obtained,  what  need  to  seek  whether  or  no  the  rule  has  been  obeyed  ? 
The  example,  indeed,  may  be  dangerous  to  others;  as  they  have 
found  who  have  imitated  Dickens,  and  others  will  find  who  may 
imitate  him  in  future. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  no  man  ever  devoted  himself  so 
entirely  as  Charles  Dickens  to  tilings  which  he  understood,  and  in 
which  he  could  work  with  effect.  Of  other  matters  he  seemed  to 
have  a  disregard, — and  for  many  things  almost  a  contempt  which 
was  marvellous.  To  literature  in  all  its  branches  his  attachment  was 
deep, — and  his  belief  in  it  was  a  thorough  conviction.  He  could 
speak  about  it  as  no  other  man  spoke.  He  was  always  enthusiastic 
in  its  interests,  ready  to  push  on  beginners,  quick  to  encourage  those 
who  were  winning  their  way  to  success,  sympathetic  with  his  eon- 
temporaries,  and  greatly  generous  to  aid  those  who  were  failing. 
He  thoroughly  believed  in  literature ;  but  in  politics  he  seemed  to 
have  no  belief  at  all.  Men  in  so-called  public  life  were  to  him,  I  will 
not  say  insincere  men,  but  so  placed  as  to  be  by  their  calling  almost 
beyond  the  pale  of  sincerity.  To  his  feeling,  all  departmental  work 
was  the  bungled,  muddled  routine  of  a  Circumlocution  Office.  State- 
craft was  odious  to  him ;  and  though  he  would  probably  never  have 
asserted  that  a  country  could  he  maintained  without  legislative  or 
executive,  he  seemed  to  regard  such  devices  as  things  so  prose  to 
evil,  that  the  less  of  them,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  country,— 
and  the  farther  a  man  kept  himself  front  their  immediate  mflneneft 
the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  I  never  heard  any  man  call  Dickens 
a  radical ;  but  if  any  man  ever  was  so,  he  was  a  radical  at  heart,— 
believing  entirely  in  the  people,  writing  far  them,  speaking  for  them, 
and  always  desirous  to  take  their  part  as  against  some  undescnhed 
and  indiscernible  tyrant,  who  to  his  mind  loomed  large  as  an 
official  rather  than  as  an  aristocratic  despot.  He  hardily  thought  that 
our  parliamentary  rulers  could  be  trusted  to  accomplish  ought  mat 
was  good  for  us.  Good  would  come  gradually, — but  it  would  come 
by  the  strength  of  the  people,  and  in  opposition  to  the  blundering  of 
our  rulers. 

No  man  ever  kept  himself  mom  aloof  than  Dickens  frem  the 
ordinary  honours  of  life.  No  titles  wen  written  after  his  name. 
He  was  not  C.B.,  er  D.C.L.,  or  FJU3.;  nor  did  be  ever  attempt  to 
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become  MJ\  What  titles  of  honour  may  ever  have  been  offered 
to  him,  I  cannot  say ;  but  that  titles  were  offered  I  do  not  doubt. 
Lord  Russell,  a  year  or  two  ago,  proposed  a  measure  by  which,  if 
carried,  certain  men  of  high  character  and  great  capacity  would  have 
been  selected  as  peers  for  life;  but  Charles  Dickens  would  never 
have  been  made  a  lord.  He  probably  fully  appreciated  his  own 
position;  and  had  a  noble  confidence  in  himself,  which  made  him 
feel  that  nothing  Queen,  Parliament,  or  Minister,  could  do  for  him 
would  make  him  greater  than  he  was.  No  title  to  his  ear  could  have 
been  higher  than  that  name  which  he  made  familiar  to  the  ears  of  all 
reading  men  and  women. 

He  would  attempt  nothing, — show  no  interest  in  anything, — which 
he  could  not  do,  and  which  he  did  not  understand.  But  he  was  not 
on  that  account  forced  to  confine  himself  to  literature.  Every  one 
knows  how  he  read..  Most  readers  of  these  lines,  though  they  may 
never  have  seen  him  act, — as  I  never  did, — still  know  that  his  acting 
was  excellent.  As  an  actor  he  would  have  been  at  the  top  of  his 
profession.  And  he  had  another  gift, — had  it  so  wonderfully,  that 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  he  has  left  no  equal  behind  him.  He 
spoke  so  well,  that  a  public  dinner  became  a  blessing  instead  of  a 
curse,  if  he  was  in  the  chair, — had  its  compensating  twenty  minutes 
of  pleasure,  even  if  he  were  called  upon  to  propose  a  toast,  or  to 
thank  the  company  for  drinking  his  health.  For  myself,  I  never  could 
tell  how  far  his  speeches  were  ordinarily  prepared ; — but  I  can  declare 
that  I  have  heard  him  speak  admirably  when  he  has  had  to  do  so 
with  no  moment  of  preparation. 

A  great  man  has  gone  from  us ; — such  a  one  that  we  may  surely 
say  of  him  that  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  As  years  roll 
on,  we  shall  learn  to  appreciate  his  loss.  He  now  rests  in  the  spot 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  our  greatest  and  noblest ;  and  English- 
men would  certainly  not  have  been  contented  had  he  been  laid  else- 
where. 

Anthony  Trollops. 


ABOUT  CHANOINESSES. 


"  Who  is  that  young  lady  who  wears  an  order  on  her  bosom  and 
a  broad  black  and  gold  band  across  her  body?"  I  once  asked  a 
Bohemian  friend  in  the  ball-room  of  the  palace  in  Prague,  the  official 
residence  of  the  Oberst  burg-graf, — chief  political  personage  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  "  She  is  a  *  Stifts  dame/  "  he  replied.  "  A 
what?"  I  exclaimed.  "Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  the  term 
Chanoinesse  ?"  he  rejoined  ;  "  it  is  the  French  for  Stifts  dame,  which 
is  here  used  to  designate  a  lady  of  noble  birth  who  is  a  member  of 
an  historical  institution  called  a  '  Stift,'  giving  her  the  comforts  of  a 
home  and  a  very  advantageous  social  position.  In  fact,  a  Stifts 
dame  can  move  about  in  society  as  if  she  were  a  married  woman, 
and  without  the  incumbrance  of  a,  perhaps,  tyrannical,  jealous 
husband."  "  Capital !  "  I  exclaimed ;  "  what  fun  for  her," — for  this 
conversation  took  place  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  word 
" jolly"  was  not  then,  as  now,  in  vogue  for  every  emphatic 
expression  of  admiration.  "I  am  glad,"  I  added,  "that  the  first 
chanoinesse  I  behold,  at  least  with  consciousness,  should  be  so 
favourable  a  specimen  of  the  species ;  so  young,  pretty,  and  merry 
looking.  It  has  puzzled  me  for  some  time  to  observe  that  she  not 
only  moves  about  herself  without  a  chaperone,  but  that  other  young 
ladies,  when  not  dancing,  come  to  her  as  if  she  were  acting  the  part 
of  mamma  to  them."  "  And  so  it  is,"  my  friend  further  explained; 
"  in  virtue  of  her  rank  of  *  Stifts  dame,1  she  not  only  has,  as  I  have 
said,  the  position  of  a  married  woman,  and  is  addressed  as  Frau 
instead  of  Fraulein,  but  she  has,  moreover,  the  specific  rank  of  the 
wife  of  an  imperial  chamberlain,  or  of  a  colonel  in  the  army.  And 
on  great  occasions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  coronation  of  our  kings, 
the  ladies  of  both  the  institutions  in  our  ancient  city — for  there  are 
two — have  particular  places  and  functions  assigned  them." 

My  interest  in  "  Stifts  damen"  being  thus  awakened,  I  determined 
to  obtain  further  knowledge  of  the  institutions  in  Prague,  the  pith  of 
which  I  now  communicate  to  my  readers. 

The  older  of  the  two  institutions  is  in  the  so-called  new  town  of 
Prague,  and  is  designated  "Die  Frei- welt -adelicre -Damen -stift  zz 
den  heiligen  Engeln*"  The  English  of  which  is,  "The  free-nobte- 
i ns tit u to  of  Lay  Canonesses  to  the  Holy  Angels."  It  owes  its  birth 
to  a  certain  Countess  von  Bedarides,  born  von  Gi>\tzt  who,  in  tbfl 
year  1701,  by  a  donation  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  and  the  promiM 
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of  a  like  sum  on  the  death  of  herself  and  husband,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  found  an  institution  for  poor 
young  ladies  of  noble  birth.  The  document  containing  the  "  consens  " 
of  the  emperor  bears  date  1st  September,  1701.  In  another  and 
much  longer  document,  dated  8th  November,  1708,  the  "  consens  " 
is  confirmed,  and  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution  are 
carefully  drawn  up.  Some  of  these  are  of  a  quaint  and  very  pedantic 
character,  and  if  they  ever  were  strictly  carried  out,  the  lives  of  the 
young  ladies  who  were  to  benefit  by  the  charity  must  have  been  far 
removed  from  that  state  of  serene  joyousness  which,  as  we  are  taught, 
U  the  lot  of  the  holy  angels  in  heaven,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
"Stift"  was  named. 

In  these  fast  times  of  ours,  when  thousands  of  questions,  scientific 
and  social,  and  many  others  connected  with  the  present,  demand  the 
attention  of  aspiring  and  thoughtful  ladies,  it  will  not  do  to  bore  them 
with  many  details  about  the  past ;  but  a  short  account  of  the  con 
ditions  of  admission  into  a  "  Stift,"  and  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  "  Stifts  damen,"  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

Concerning  the  conditions  of  election  of  canonesses  to  this  insti- 
tution dedicated  to  the  Holy  Angels :  It  was  Ordained,  firstly,  that 
ladies,  to  be  eligible,  must  be  of  founders'  kin,  or — failing  a  sufficiency 
of  these — of  "  good  Bohemian  nobility  "  (at  first  four  knightly  ancestors 
on  both  sides  were  sufficient,  but  now  the  sixteen  quarterings  of  pure 
nobility  are  demanded) ;  secondly,  that  they  must  be  unmarried  and 
free  from  any  engagement  to  marry;  thirdly,  "good  Catholics;" 
fourthly,  free  from  all  personal  deformities,  neither  one-eyed,  lame, 
nor  epileptic,  and  that  they  must  be  "  inwardly  of  good  complexion ;" 
fifthly,  of  good  character,  gentle,  obedient,  peace-loving ;  sixthly,  of 
good  understanding  (if  found  to  be  silly, — einfaltig, — during  the  year 
of  "  probation,"  they  were  to  be  disrnissed) ;  seventhly,  that  no 
lady  should  be  admitted  on  trial  under  fifteen  years  of  age  nor  over 
thirty,  and  no  one  to  become  a  canoness  and  permitted  to  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  institution  before  the  attainment  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Boring  the  year  of  probation  candidates  were  never  to  go  outside 
the  walls  except  with  the  express  permission  of  the  lady  superior, 
and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  parents,  should  they  reside 
in  the  town.  On  no  account  was  a  single  night  to  be  passed  out  of 
the  establishment.  Religious  instruction  and  exercises,  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  a  "  Stifts-confessor  " — who  in  the  first 
instance,  it  was  ordained  by  the  emperor,  must  belong  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus — were  to  fill  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  canonesses,  as 
well  as  of  the  aspirants ;  and  there  are  many  rules  and  directions 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  which  sound  curious  to  our 
ears,  and  more  suited  to  cramp  than  to  expand  the  understanding. 
Devotion  to  the  ruling  House  of  Austria  was  likewise  to  be  strictly 
inculcated.  This  may  have  been  sound  policy  considering  that  somo 
vol.  VI.  D  D 
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of  the  "  Stifle  daman  "  might  have  inherited  the  patriotic  feelings  along 
wdth  the  blood  of  ancestors  who  certainly  had  no  cause  to  bless  the 

i  House  of  Hapsbnrg.     Only  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  accepted  1720 

!  by  the  Bohemian  Diet,  secures  to  that  House  the  Bohemian  Crown, 

and,  should  it  become  extinct,  it  still  belongs  to  the  historical  rights 

\  of  that  people  to  elect  their  own  kings. 

^  I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  irksome  rales  for  the  education  and 

conduct  of  the  Stifte  daman,  both  before  and  after  appointment,  were 
ever  rigidly  carried  out.  If  they  were,  the  adjectives,  "  free  "  and 
"  lay,"  prefixed  to  their  title  of  canonesses,  could  not  have  had  much 
meaning.  Not  only  were  the  doings  of  the  ladies  within  the  walls 
to  depend  greatly  on  the  supervision  and  will  of  the  "  Oberinn,"  but 
they  could  never  go  abroad  without  her  permission.  Visits  from 
gentlemen,  even  if  near  relatives,  were  prohibited  unless  in  the 
presence  of  the  chieftess,  or  an  elder  oanoness  deputed  in  her  place. 
The  possibility  of  "  Galanterian"  was  carefully  avoided* 

At  the  time  when  I  became  acquainted  with  ladies  of  this  M  SthV 
I  may  say  "  on  avait  ohange  tout  cela,"  the  young  oanonesees 
appeared  to  have  plenty  of  liberty,  to  go  freely  into  society,  and  to 
receive  any  visitors  they  liked.  They  gave,  too,  evening  parties  in 
their  private  apartments,  at  which  officers  and  civilians,  young  ss 
well  as  old,  were  present.  But,  of  course,  I  must  add,  if  in  any  casa 
the  bounds  of  propriety  had  been  overstepped,  the  Oberinn  would 
soon  have  come  forward  with  the  letter  of  her  rules  and  regulation!. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hungarian  baroness,  who  not  long 
ago  shocked  the  world  with  her  wickedness,  and  who  was  merely 
an  honorary  chanoinesse  of  an  Austrian  Stift,  without  the  right  of 
residence,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  "  Stifte  dame  "  who  had  given 
cause  for  scandal. 

Borne  of  the  original  rules  of  the  older  "Stift"  in  Prague,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  are  still  in  force.  For  instance,  continuous 
residence  in  the  institution  during  the  year  of  probation  is  necessary. 
The  dress,  too, — viz.,  a  black  silk  gown  and  the  ribbon  and  insignia 
of  the  Stift,  must  be  worn  whenever  the  canonesses  take  part  in  any 
official  or  church  ceremony,  or  grand  festivity.  When  dressed, 
however,  according  to  rule,  it  is  not  considered  proper  for  canonesses 
to  dance.  The  dance-loving  young  ladies,  therefore,  seldom  go  to 
balls  wearing  their  insignia;  and  to  judge  from  the  remarkable 
vivacity  which  I  have  seen  many  of  them  display  in  flying  round 
the  large  saloons  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  I  muBt  infer  that  the 
conditions  of  not  being  lame,  and  of  being  "inwardly  of  good 
complexion,"  are  strictly  carried  out. 

The  chanoinesses  of  the  older  establishment  in  Prague  dwell  in  a 
large  and  tolerably  ancient  building,  which  once  was  a  monastery. 
It  was  given  them  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresia,  to  whom,  likewise, 
they  owe  their  rank  in  society.    Large  doors,  or  rather  gates,  admit 
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carriages  over  a  wood  pavement,  to  set  down  under  cover.  There 
are  only  apartments  and  offices  for  the  porter  and  other  male 
domestics  on  the  ground-floor.  At  the  back  of  the  building  are  a 
court-yard,  stables,  coach-houses,  &o. ;  and  beyond  is  a  tolerably 
sized  garden,  for  the  recreation  of  the  ladies,  in  which  are  flower-beds 
and  shrubs.  There  are  separate  sets  of  apartments,  all  on  the  first 
and  second  floors,  for  the  seventeen  canonesses  belonging  to  this 
Stift.  Each  set  of  apartments,  furnished  by  the  ladies  themselves, 
consists  of  at  least  three, — mostly  large,  and  all  lofty, — rooms,  and  in 
the  broad  passages,  extending  along  the  central  parts  of  both  floors, 
are  arrangements  for  separate  cooking.  There  is  now  no  common 
table  nor  public  coxnmksariat,  and  every  lady  has  her  own  female 
attendants.  A  regular  physician  is  appointed  to  the  Stift  for  the  cure 
of  the  ladies*  bodies;  whilst  the  care  of  their  souls  is  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jesuit,  for  they  are  at  liberty  to  have  any  confessor  they 
choose. 

The  general  establishment  consists  of  a  house-steward,  a  house- 
porter,  four  footmen  in  livery,  two  under-footmen  for  rough  work, — 
called  Haus-knechte, — a  gardener,  and  two  or  three  coachmen.  The 
ladies  have  their  own  equipages,  and  a  large  subscription-box  at  the 
theatre.  Respecting  their  visit  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
their  carriages,  they  arrange  daily  amongst  themselves.  All  outlays 
on  the  building,  and  for  the  general  establishment,  are  paid  from 
revenues  derived  from  a  large  landed  estate  and  other  properties ; 
and  from  these  sources  each  canoness  receives  a  stipend  of  about 
eight  hundred  florins  per  annum,  the  superioress  and  her  assistants 
having  more.  Regular  officials, — Beamte, — are  appointed  for  the 
management  of  the  Stiffs  property.  The  canonesses  have  likewise 
their  legal  adviser ;  and  the  whole  of  their  business,  or  economical 
concerns,  are  under  the  gratuitous  supervision  of  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man of  high  standing  and  official  position. 

Subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  this  Stift  by  Countess  Bedarides, 
the  heads  of  other  ancient  Bohemian  families — as  those  of  Waldstein, 
Einsky,  Lazansky,  Ac. — obtained  imperial  sanction  to  participate  in 
it,  on  giving  lands  or  other  property  towards  the  general  estate.  They 
thus  gained  one,  two,  or  more  places  respectively  for  their  female 
descendants  and  kin,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  donations.  To 
the  present  day  this  "  Stift"  has  continued  to  bear  the  character  of 
a  families'  endowment.  There  are  no  ladies  in  jt  not  of  founders'  kin. 
The  original  stipulation  that  the  canonesses  should  be  poor  as  well  as 
of  pure  nobility  appears  no  longer  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
though  whenever  there  are  several  candidates  for  a  vacant  place  the 
needs  of  the  aspirants  are  taken  into  account.  At  the  elections  of 
new  members  generally  all  canonesses  vote,  the  successful  candidate 
being  the  one  who  has  the  majority  of  voices.  But  in  respect  to  a 
few  of  the  appointments,  the  heads  of  great  families  alone  decide. 

dd2 
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The  "  Oberinn  "  and  the  assistant-canonesses,  however,  are  elected 
by  general  suffrage.  All  elections  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  (as  King  of  Bohemia)  for  the  time  being. 

The  second  institution  of  canonesses  in  Prague  resembles  in  several 
essential  respects  the  one  just  described.  But  though  its  origin  is 
more  recent,  its  members  take  precedence  of  the  other  canonesses, 
for  it  was  founded  solely  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresia,  and  bears 
the  grand  title  of  the  "  Imperial  Royal  Theresian  Stift  for  Noble 
Ladies  in  the  Castle  of  Prague."  It  dates  from  the  year  1755,  and 
a  wing  of  the  ancient  palace, — the  Schloss, — on  the  Hradschin,  the 
highest  part  of  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau, — was  given 
by  the  empress  for  the  ladies  to  reside  in.  Single  ladies  of  Austrian 
as  well  as  of  pure  Bohemian  nobility  are  eligible.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  republican  character  about  this  institution,  which  in  some 
respects  belongs  to  the  other,  for  the  emperors  of  Austria  alone 
appoint  the  canonesses  and  elect  the  superiors.  There  are  thirty 
canonesses  in  this  Stift,  all  of  whom  have  splendid  apartments.  The 
chief  lady,  who  has .  the  title  of  Abbess,  but  does  not  reside  in  the 
Stift,  has  hitherto  always  been  an  unmarried  member  of  the  imperial 
house.  The  first  in  rank  belonging  to  the  thirty  ladies  who  have 
apartments  is  styled  Deaconess,  and  there  are  likewise  a  snb- 
deaconess  and  two  "  canonesses-assistants  "  for  the  management  of 
the  institution.  The  Theresian  Stift  is  richer  than  the  other,  and 
the  ladies  enjoy  better  stipends.  As  regards  the  general  establish- 
ment,— stewards,  servants,  equipages,  box  at  the  theatre,  physician, 
&c, — things  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  older  Stift. 

As  canonesses  are  not  bound  to  celibacy,  the  young  and  pretty 
rarely  long  continue  to  enjoy  their  exceptional  rank,  their  inde- 
pendence, and  state  of  "single  blessedness."  Moving  freely  in 
society,  they  are  as  much,  or  more,  exposed  to  the  random  shafts  of 
the  little  god  as  any  less  favoured  dames.*  I  have  been  present  at 
the  wedding  of  a  Theresian  chanoinesse,  when  she  gave  her  hand, 
and  gave  up  her  comfortable  position,  for  the  sake  of  a  gallant  major 
of  Lancers.*  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  "  Stift," 
and  the  breakfast  in  the  apartments  the  bride  was  about  to  quit  for 
ever.  As  all  the  canonesses  then  in  the  establishment  took  part  in 
the  ceremony,  wearing  their  prescribed  dresses,  the  little  chapel  had 
a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  Theresian  canonesses  wear 
black  cloaks  richly  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  caps  a  la  Marie  Stuart, 

*  On  the  centenary  anniversary  (1865)  of  the  founding  of  the  Theitnias 
Damcnrtift,  a  volume  containing^  full  particulars  of  its  history  W*M  published  ■& 
Frngno,  I  gather  from  it  that  in  the  hundred  years  one  hundred  i*nd  fifty- t** 
noble  ladies  {including  the  then  canonesses)  had  benefited  by  the  institution. 
Of  these,  two  out  of  every  seven  had  married  ;  sixteen  had  lived  to  be  over  city 
years  of  age  ;  fourteen  over  seventy  ■  and  seven  over  eighty,  Three  had  Utcn 
the  veil,  or  gone  to  other  similar  institutions,  and  some  had  resigned  on  hefwa- 
ing  otherwise  well  provided  for. 
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together  with  a  broad  white  and  gold  band  across  the  body,  and  an 
order  on  the  bosom,  as  all  canonesses  do.  For  those  carious  in  such 
matters,  I  may  here  add,  that  the  order  of  the  Theresian  chanoinesses 
is  a  rich,  gold,  enamelled  medallion,  on  the  one  side  of  which  is 
represented  the  immaculate  Virgin,  and  on  the  other  side  are  the 
initials  of  the  imperial  foundress.  The  medallion  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  the  older  Stift,  on  one  side  represents  the  guardian  angel  with  the 
child,  its  hand  extended  heavenwards,  and  bearing  the  motto,  "  God 
alone ; "  on  the  other  side,  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  St.  John 
Nepamuck,  is  represented,  holding  the  picture  of  the  crucified  Saviour 
in  his  hand,  and  wearing  on  his  breast  the  Virgin  of  Brandeis  (from 
a  painting  in  that  old  Bohemian  town).  The  motto  on  this  side  is 
"  A  Bond  of  Salvation."  The  landed  estates  and  other  properties  of 
the  Theresian  institution  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  noblemen 
and  high  functionaries,  called  the  "  Stifts-Hofcommissare,"  and  at  the 
head  of  them  is  the  chief  political  personage  in  Bohemia,  the 
"  Oberst  burg-graf  "  for  the  time  being. 

When  canonesses  marry,  they  receive  from  the  funds  of  their 
institutions  a  moderate  dowry  for  their  outfit.  But  this  only  on 
condition  that  they  do  not  unite  themselves  to  men  not  of  noble  birth. 
The  installation  of  a  canoness,  when  she  receives  the  insignia  and  a 
kiss  from  each  of  her  sisters,  is  in  part  a  religious  ceremony.  She 
must  solemnly  vow  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  institution.  On  her 
death,  or  resignation,  the  insignia  are  returned  to  the  superior,  to  be 
given  to  her  successor. 

Besides  the  Stifte  in  Prague,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given, 
there  are  three  more  establishments  in  the  Austrian  empire;  viz., 
one  in  Vienna,  one  in  Innspruck,  and  one  in  Brunn.  Considerably 
more  members  belong  to  the  last  than  to  any  of  the  other  institutions. 
Bat  many  of  them  are  merely  honorary  canonesses,  who  have  only 
the  rank,  without  revenues  and  the  advantages  of  residence.  There 
are  likewise  canonesses  connected  with  some  property  near  the  town 
of  Hall,  in  Tyrol,  who  have  rank  and  revenues,  but  no  house  to  reside 
in.  There  are  no  institutions  of  canonesses  in  Hungary.  In  various 
parts  of  Germany,  as  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Prussia,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  in  Denmark,  are  institutions  similar  in  character  to  those 
in  Austria.  Some  of  them  are  of  very  old  standing,  and  those  in 
northern  Germany  are  mostly  Protestant.  Whether  they  have  been 
originally  founded  by  members  of  noble  families  or  of  royal  houses, 
they  have  all  been  sanctioned  by  the  rulers  of  the  states  to  which 
they  belong,  and  all  canonesses  enjoy  advantages  and  rank  like  those 
in  Austria. 


THE  DOWAGER  COUNTES& 

PAET  II 


V. 

The  night  of  the  Dowager  Countess's  grand  ront  was  in  future  to 
be  known  as  the  night  of  The  Eabthquake, — or  rather  of  the  second 
shock  ;  for  a  first  agitation  of  the  earth, — so  it  was  generally  main- 
tained,— had  occurred  exactly  four  weeks  earlier  in  the  year.    The 
previous  shock,  however,  had  been  of  a  very  slight  and  unalarming 
nature  in  comparison  with  the  severity, — or  what  terror  magnified 
into  the  severity,— -of  the  second  upheaving.     And  now  a  prophetic 
cry  of  a  very  formidable  kind  rung  forth :  a  most  multitudinous  echo, 
as  it  were,  of  the  awe-stricken  moans  of  Lady  Dangerfield,  as  she 
lay  swooning  on  the  floor  of  her  drawing-room.     It  was  whispered 
faintly  at  first  in  dark  corners  and  private  places ;  presently  it  was 
shouted  clamorously  in  the  full  face  of  day, — publicly  proclaimed  from 
the  house-tops.     The  muttered  suspicions  of  the  quidnuncs  became 
the  confirmed  and  bruited  conviction  of  the  whole  nation.     "Beware 
of  the  third  shock  ! "  went  the  universal  chorus.     The  second  shock 
had  been  four  weeks  after  the  first :  the  third  shock  would  for  certain, 
it  was  predicted,    be  four  weeks  after  the  second.     There  was  a 
chance  that  the  interval  might  be  a  calendar,  instead  of  a  lunar, 
month.      By  which  calculation  the  world's  destruction  would  be 
deferred  for  some  three  days,  perhaps ;  just  as  payment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  is  not  demandable  until  after  the  expiry  of  a  certain  term 
1  *  of  grace,"  as  it  is  called.    But  more  was  not  to  be  counted  on. 
And  the  destruction  of  the  world  was  certain,  said  the  seers.    Th» 
earthquake  would  gather  force  somewhat  after  a  sy stain  of  arithmetical 
progression.     The  second  shock  had  been  more  violent  than  the  first; 
the  third  would  be  so  much  more  terrific  than  the  second  that  it 
wns  vain  to  think  of  an  afterwards  in  regard  to   it.     None  might 
hope  to  survive  the  direful  calamity  that  was  impending.     *'  H» 
globe  has  had  notice  to  quit/1  said  a  wag  at  White's.     ■*  How  a»  we 
to  get  post* chaises  to  another  planet  ?  "     For  there  were  peoplo  wbo 
could  even  crack  jokes  at  such  a  crisis.     But  then  there  havouliraj* 
been  callous  and  irreclaimable  j  enters.     A  book  might  he  maie  of  tl» 
"  good  things  "  uttered  on  the  scaffold  by  the  condemned  in  prcsfflfit 
of  their  doom.     And  in  the  instance  under  mention  many  of  the 
jcite,  probably)  proceeded  from  very  quivering  lips, — were  bni  ffirfr 
to  laugh  away  alarms  entertained  by  the  jester  quite  a§  much  as  by 
any  one  else. 
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With  all  the  exaggeration  and  extravagance  that  were  rife,  certain 
indisputable  facts  need  to  be  strictly  stated.  There  had  been  an 
earthquake.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  question  at  all.  "In  the 
night  between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,"  Mr.  Walpole  wrote  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  "  the  earth  had  a  shivering  fit  between  one  and 

two I  had  been  awake,  and  had  scarcely  dozed  again, — on 

a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my  head.  I  thought  somebody 
was  getting  from  under  my  bed,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong 
earthquake,  that  lasted  nearly  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent  vibration 
and  great  roaring.  I  rang  the  bell ;  my  servant  came  in  frightened 
out  of  his  senses ;  in  an  instant  we  heard  all  the  windows  in  the 
neighbourhood  flung  up.  I  got  up,  and  found  people  running  into 
the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done.  There  has  been  some :  two 
old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys,  and  much  china-wave. 
The  bells  rung  in  several  houses."  "  The  shock,"  says  Smollett, 
who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  "consisted  of  repeated  vibra- 
tions, which  lasted  some  seconds,  and  violently  shook  every  house 
from  top  to  bottom.  Many  persons  started  from  their  beds  and 
ran  to  their  doors  and  windows  in  dismay."  Abundant  evidence 
of  this  kind  could  be  adduced  if  it  were  necessary. 

The  Dowager  Countess  was  very  ill  indeed  after  her  rout,  and  its 
strange  and  sudden  dispersion.  Her  sufterings  were  rather  mental 
than  physical,  however.  The  doctors  were  called  in,  and  with  pro- 
fessional pertinacity  endeavoured  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Panic  was  the  real  name  for  her  ladyship's  complaint.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  remedied  by  recourse  to  the  most  precious  appliances  of  the 
Pharmacopeia.  Her  medical  attendants  bled  the  lady  copiously. 
She  was  not  much  the  better  for  the  operation.  Perhaps  rather  the 
worse. 

Still  she  would  not  keep  her  room.  She  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  quiet  for  two  minutes  together.  A  feverish  rest- 
lessness possessed  her.  She  paced  the  floor;  she  sat  down  and 
rose  up  again ;  she  wandered  from  room  to  room  of  her  mansion. 
She  ordered  her  coach ;  then  countermanded  the  order ;  then  ordered 
it  again.  She  proceeded  to  Chelsea  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  WhitsWld  at  the  house  of  his  chief  patroness,  my  Lady  Hunting- 
don, it  had  ktery  become  the  vogue  to  attend  the  ministrations  of 
Mr.  Whitfield.  "  That  apostolical  person,"  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke 
had  designated  him,  was  now  attracting  even  more  crowded  audiences 
man  Mr.  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane.  My  Lord  Chesterfield,  my  Lord 
Bath,  my  Lady  Tha&et,  my  Lady  Townshend,  and  other  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  the  tune,  had  been  to  hear  Mr.  Whitfield. 
But  what  had  been  dene  from  a  perfunctory  regard  for  fashion  in  the 
first  instance,  was  now  performed  out  of  pure  fear.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  being  now  so  imminent, — as  all  the  world  declared  it 
was,— it  was  deemed  wry  advisable  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
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Mr.  Whitfield,  who  had  long  spoken  of  the  approaching  catastrophe 
openly  and  fearlessly,  as  though  he  possessed  intimate  acquaintance 
and  relations  with  it.  A  sort  of  wild  notion  prevailed  that  the 
famous  preacher  might  be  able,  if  he  chose  to  exert  his  influence, 
to  secure  for  those  who  had  notoriously  shown  themselves  his  friends 
and  followers  some  special  favour  from  the  destroying  angel. 

Lady  Dangerfield,  however,  did  not  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
the  discourse  of  Mr.  Whitfield.  He  had  been  severely  comminatory, 
— almost  vindictively  so,  as  she  fancied.  He  had  dealt  out  doom 
with  a  liberal  hand  to  all  classes  alike.  If  anything,  he  had  been 
more  denunciatory  of  people  in  her  ladyship's  exalted  position,  than 
of  any  other.  She  returned  home  trembling  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand.  She  stripped  off  her  finery,  and  attired  herself  in  a 
sack  of  crape,  but  very  slightly  trimmed  with  bugles.  She  washed 
so  much  of  the  red  paint  from  her  cheeks,  that  she  looked  almost 
like  a  ghost  of  her  former  self. 

Still  her  ladyship's  temper  was  not  much  bettered,  nor  more  thin 
usually  under  control.  The  old  Adam,— or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  the  old  Eve, — was  not  eradicated.  The  Countess  so  far  forgot 
herself  as  to  swear  at  her  maid,  and  she  even  attempted  to  slap 
Lady  Barbara.  It  was  but  a  feebly  directed  and  palsied  kind  of 
blow,  however.  Bab  had  been  able  to  avoid  it  without  much 
difficulty.  The  grand-daughter  had  suggested  that  certain  of  the 
Countess's  male  relations  should  be  sent  for,  and  had  even  been  so 
amazingly  indiscreet  as  to  mention  the  name  of  Captain  Brabazon. 
The  grandmother's  wrath  had  been  excessive. 

For  Bab,  she  was  terribly  frightened,  but  in  a  vague,  childish, 
unreasoning  kind  of  way ;  rather  because  she  saw  those  about  her 
frightened,  than  that  she  could  herself  perceive  any  real  cause  for 
alarm.  Indeed,  she  felt  that  earthquake  or  no  earthquake,  if  she 
could  but  have  had  her  swarthy  cousin  the  Captain  by  her  side,  her 
fears  would  be  greatly  dissipated.  But  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
Harry  Brabazon  was  forbidden  the  house.  And,  as  we  have  shown, 
she  had  been  nearly  slapped  by  her  granddam  for  thoughtlessly  letting 
fall  his  name. 

In  this  regard,  therefore,  she  felt  very  miserable,  and  much  inclined 
to  cry.  And  certainly  the  Countess's  conduct  was  very  trying.  She 
scolded  her  grandchild  and  all  about  her  upon  very  slight  occasion. 
She  was  so  disturbed  and  discomfited  herself  that  she  seemed  deter- 
mined  everybody  else  should  be  reduced  to  a  like  condition.  She 
shivered  with  fear  one  moment,  and  the  next  was  quivering  with 
anger.  She  was  now  muttering  prayers,  and  again  she  was  scream- 
ing imprecations.  She  was  now  weak,  now  strong ;  now  sick,  now 
well  again.  She  would  sit  down  to  cribbage  quite  quietly ;  then  sud- 
denly she  would  fiercely  fling  away  the  cards,  and  ring  for  her  prayer* 
book  or  a  volume  of  sermons.    Poor,  cowed,  bewildered  Bab  WM 
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compelled  to  read  aloud  dry,  if  precious,  pages  of  divinity  until  her 
voice  died  away  in  her  throat  from  sheer  exhaustion,  or  she  was 
relieved  from  this  task  to  take  a  hand  at  quadrille  until  her  dimmed 
eyes  could  scarcely  discern  one  card  from  another.  It  was  noticeable 
that  the  Countess  was  never  so  urgent  in  her  need  of  Tillotson's 
sermons  as  when  the  luck  at  cards  had  gone  against  her.  Tillotson 
had  been  found  with  some  difficulty  by  the  Countess's  librarian.  The 
book  was  very  dusty,  and  had  not,  it  was  clear,  been  removed  from 
its  shelf  for  a  very  considerable  period, — fifty  years,  let  us  say.  Lady 
Dangerfield's  course  of  reading  had  not  been  wont  to  take  a  serious  or 
devout  direction.  Now,  however,  nothing  but  sermons  would  content 
her ;  and  she  sent  down  to  the  kitchen  a  large  stock  of  plays,  novels, 
and  frivolous  literature,  for  the  cook  to  light  the  fire  with.  She  had 
no  farther  need  of  the  trash,  she  stated,  and,  indeed,  loathed  the 
very  sight  of  it. 

And  yet  it  wanted  some  weeks  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  third 
shock  of  the  earthquake.  Bab  began  to  count  and  tell  off  the  days, 
perhaps  rather  with  hope  than  with  dread.  The  Countess's  conduct 
was  becoming  so  unbearable.  One  by  one  the  servants  gave  warn- 
ing and  quitted  the  house.  They  could  not  live,  they  alleged,  with 
a  lady  who  "  went  on  "  as  the  Dowager  Countess  had  been  going  on. 
Their  places  were  not  filled  up.  What  availed  it  to  engage  new 
attendants,  to  make  any  sort  of  arrangements  for  a  future  on  earth, 
when  it  was  so  manifest  that  in  a  very  little  while  there  would  be  no 
earth  at  all  to  speak  of;  or,  at  any  rate,  no  soul  alive  upon  it  ?  Yet 
the  Countess  scolded  her  butler  well,  taxing  him  with  ruinous  extrava- 
gance, for  having  opened  a  bottle  of  her  best  Burgundy.  She  still 
wished  it  be  reserved  for  great  festal  occasions.  Upon  her  own  cal- 
culation there  was  not  much  time  for  them. 

"  Let  the  earthquake  come  then,"  thought  Lady  Bab,  though  in  no 
^rery  defined  way ;  "  at  least,  it  will  end  this  dreadful  condition  of 
things."  For  she  felt,  with  the  servants,  that  the  Countess's  goings 
on  were  more  than  could  be  borne.  Only  she  longed  to  see  Harry 
Brabazon  again.  And  often  her  pretty,  pale  face  was  to  be  seen 
peering  from  the  windows  of  the  great  house  in  St.  James's  Square, 
on  the  watch  for  that  stalwart  officer.  She  did  not  see  him,  however. 
He  never  came,  or  she  was  not  at  the  window ;  was  busy  in  obeying 
her  grandmother's  behests,  when  he  happened  to  be  passing.  Once, 
indeed,  she  fancied  she  caught  sight  of  a  gentleman  in  a  scarlet  uni- 
form quitting  the  square,  who  looked  to  possess  something  of  the 
figure  and  bold  bearing  of  the  Captain.  But  she  couldn't  be  sure 
about  it.  "  Why  did  he  not  wait  but  a  minute  longer  ?"  she  asked 
herself.  "  Why  isn't  he  more  patient  ?  And  yet  impatience  seems  to 
become  a  man  somehow.  I  wouldn't  have  him  different.  But  if  he 
loves  me, — as  he  says  he  does,  and  as  I  love  him, — would  he  not  wait 
tnd  watch  the  windows  for  a  little  from  the  outside,  as  I  watch  from 
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the  in  ?'  I  think  he  would.  Bat  if  he'd  only  come  back  for  a  minute, 
I'd  forgive  him  for  not  waiting.  What  could  he  do,  indeed,  that  I 
couldn't  forgive?" 

Some  things  grow  the  stronger  for  being  pruned  and  lopped.  Bab'i 
love  for  her  cousin  fed  somehow  upon  her  grandmother's  opposition 
to  it.  The  seeds  of  love  had  struck  deep  in  her  young  heart,  had 
thriven  greatly,  and  promised  to  bear  rich  fruit  in  due  season. 

Once,  moreover,  it  seemed  to  Bab  she  had  heard  her  cousin's  voice. 
She  now  occupied  the  chamber  of  the  Countess,  and  passed  many 
disturbed  nights  in  attendance  upon  her  aged  and  suffering  relative. 
Early  one  morning  she  had  been  roused  by  a  loud  cry  in  the  squire 
without.  It  should  have  proceeded  from  the  watchman ;  but  the 
watchman's  tones  were  harsher,  huskier,  by  a  great  deal.  "Put 
two  o'clock,  and  an  earthquaky  morning!''  It  was  Harry's  voice 
Bab  felt  convinced.  There  was  a  firm,  military  ring  about  it.  She  had 
heard  the  Captain  command  his  company  in  the  park,  shouting  in 
much  the  same  way.  "  PaBt  two  o'clock,  and  an  earthquaky  mom* 
ing  1 "  The  Dowager  Countess  heard  the  cry  too,  and  groaned  aloud, 
turning  restlessly,  and  thumping  her  pillow  in  terrible  perturbation 
of  mind,     "  The  third  shock  1 "  she  cried. 

But  the  four  weeks  had  not  yet  expired. 

VI. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  thai  the  Dowager  Countess  ms 
much  more  frightened  than  her  neighbours.  The  alarm  was  general 
It  pervaded  the  whole  social  system,  spreading  from  rank  to  rank 
rapidly  and  surely  as  am  infectious  malady,  indeed  the  doctors  began 
to  regard  it  in  that  light,  and  at  last,  after  their  manner,  found  a 
name  for  it, — "  Epidemic  Terror." 

Her  ladyship  had  always  been  inclined  to  vehemence  of  demonstra- 
tion, so  that  now  she  manifested  her  dismay  more  positively  than 
many.  She  possessed  some  strength  of  mind,  or  was  reputed  to  be 
so  endowed,  but  hardly  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  master 
her  emotions  of  alarm.  So,  as  it  seemed,  she  threw  her  mental  fcwee 
into  the  scale  of  her  fears,  and  was  more  strongly  and  thoroughly 
terrified  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Feebler  folk  exhibited  their 
timidity  in.  a  weaker  and  dimmer  way,  Upon  a  cry  of  "  thieves!" 
there  are  some  people  who  can  but  simply  cower  and  shiver  under 
the  bed-clothes,  speechless,  holding  their  breath.  Others,  eqnalr/ 
frightened,  but  of  robuster  constitution,  are  able  to  sit  up  and  emit 
wild  screams  of  "  murder ! "  Her  ladyship  pertained  to  this  hat- 
mentioned  class.  Her  consternation  was  obstreperously  expressed* 
It  is  only  deep  waters  you  can  stir  into  waves :  pudales  can  hot  be 
rippled. 

Lady  Betty  Laxford  stepped  from  her  chair  in  the  hall  of  the  hea* 
in  St  James's  Square,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Lady  Dangetfitld. 
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"  Isn't  it  awful,  my  dear  Countess  t    There's  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  world's  to  come  to  an  end  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  April.     We 
may  be  reprieved  to  Sunday,  the  8th ;  but  there's  no  relying  on  it. 
And  I'd  a  thousand  things  to  do.     I  begin  to  think  what  a  wicked 
woman  I've  been  all  my  life.     Not  that  there's  so  very  much  to  be 
laid  to  my  charge.     At  least,  there's  a  many  I  wot  of  in  a  much 
worse  plight.     Still,  I  should  have  liked  a  little  longer  time  for  pre- 
paration, if  it  had  been  only  to  put  things  to  rights  a  bit  and  pay  my 
tradesmen  what  I  owe  them.     Not  that,  poor  things,  the  money  will 
be  mnch  avail  to  them  where  they're  going  to, — where  we're  all 
going  to.     Heaven  knows  where  that  is  1    I  fear  the  worst,  of  course. 
One  always  does  in  these  cases.    The  very  thought  makes  me  goose- 
flesh  all  over.    You're  not  looking  very  well,  Countess.    A  cough 
only  ?     Try  some  ground-ivy  tea,— do  now, — a  quarter  of  a  pint  at 
breakfast  and  as  much  going  to  bed.     Her  grace  of  Portland  is  a 
wonderful  friend  to  it.    Or  two  or  three  snails  boiled  in  barley-water. 
I've  known  it  work  marvels.    Only  persist  for  a  few  weeks, — a  few 
weeks !     Good  lack  t  how  I  talk !    What  will  have  become  of  us  all 
in  a  few  weeks  ?    We  shall  be  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  like  so 
many  pills.     Heigh-ho !  I  wish  I  was  wicked,  and  didn't  care.     Or  I 
wish  I  was  good,  and  prepared.  But  I'm  young  still,  and  have  a  good 
complexion  by  candle-light, — so  my  friends  tell  me — I'm  a  trifle 
yellow  in  the  day-time,  I  don't  mind  owning ;  and  I  do  feel  it  very 
hard  to  be  snuffed  out,  like  a  candle,  all  on  a  sudden.     One  thing, 
we  shall  all  go  together.    Earthquakes  don't  pick  and  choose  much, 
I  take  it." 

Lady  Betty'B  converse  did  not  afford  much  comfort  to  the  Dowager 
Countess.  She  groaned  aloud.  But  Lady  Betty  was  a  good  talker. 
She  was  frightened  in  her  way.  But  her  fears  seemed  to  make  her, 
as  it  were,  effervesce  into  speech.  She  had  much  to  say,  and  per- 
haps she  felt  that,  according  to  the  general  showing,  she  had  but 
little  time  to  say  it  in,  and  must  therefore  make  the  most  of  her 
restricted  opportunities.  So  she  chatted  on  in  an  exuberant,  half- 
hysterical  way:  wildly  and  incoherently,  and  quite  unconscious  of 
the  disordered  and  distressed  condition  to  which  the  Dowager  Countess 
was  now  reduced. 

"  But  a  handful  of  people  at  the  ridotto  last  night*  And  they  say 
there  are  to  be  no  more  masquerades  this  season.  Never  any  more,  I 
suppose  that  means.  And  the  theatre's  quite  deserted, — that  is,  almost ; 
for  I  own  we  made  up  a  party  the  other  night  to  see  Garrick  in  Fribble. 
I  didn't  like  to  misB  him.  The  wretch  mimics  so  many  of  one's  friends 
so  delightfully.  I  longed  to  hug  him.  A  tragedy  I  couldn't  have 
borne.  Sure,  one's  got  miseries  and  mortifications  enough  to  bear  as 
it  is.  And  just  now  my  nerves  are  like  fiddle-strings.  I'm  ready  to 
scream  at  the  least  touch.  La  I  where  shall  we  all  be,  and  what 
shall  we  all  be  doing,  this  day  month,  I  wonder  t    Isn't  it  dxeadml  to 
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think  of,  Countess?    You  never  mean  to  stop  in  town,  do  you, 
my  dear?" 

"Does  it  matter  where  we  are  overtaken, — town  or  country?" 
demanded  Lady  Dangerfield,  in  a  sepulchral  tone.  "  Do  you  think 
you  can  fly  from  Providence  ?" 

"  You  make  me  shiver,  I  vow.  That's  just  Whitfield's  awful  way. 
But  I  shall  go  in  the  country, — and  so  will  most  of  the  quality. 
Somehow  the  country  don't  seem  so  wicked  as  the  town,  and  I  feel 
myself  almost  good  when  I  get  amongst  green  fields,  out  of  the  sight 
and  the  talk  of  cards,  the  park,  and  the  playhouses.  And  then,  my 
dear,  it  will  be  safer.  One  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  falling 
houses, — if  they  are  to  fall." 

"  But  there  are  houses  in  the  country,  I  suppose." 

"  But  not  so  many  of  them.  There's  quite  a  large  party  of  us 
going, — all  people  of  the  highest  fashion,  I  assure  you.  We've  hired 
a  quiet  country  inn,  five  miles  from  town,  on  the  northern  road.  We 
shall  be  dull,  perhaps ;  but,  you  know,  we  can  play  at  brag,  if  we 
find  we  can't  pass  the  time  in  any  other  way." 

"  And  the  inn  roof  will  fall  in,  and  crush  you  all  as  you  sit  at 
table!" 

"  Gracious !  don't  talk  like  that.  We  shall  sit  out  of  doors  when 
the  time  comes,— all  night,  if  need  be.  We're  making  earthquake- 
gowns  on  purpose." 

"For  shrouds?" 

"Mercy  on  us,  what  a  dreadful  notion!  Don't  speak  of  shrouds, 
or  I  shall  faint,  I  vow.  Earthquake-gowns  are  quite  the  vogue. 
White  flannel,  trimmed  with  pink  ribbons,  with  a  train.  They're  not 
unbecoming ;  and  vastly  comfortable  for  out  of  doors." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  coming  judgment  is  to  be  escaped  in  this 
way?" 

"  I  must  go,  Countess.  You  frighten  me  to  death.  I  can't  bear 
to  hear  such  dreadful  words.  And  I've  half  a  hundred  visits  to  pay. 
Good-bye.  Mind  you  go  away,  and  take  my  pretty  Bab  with  you.  The 
poor  child  looks  but  pale  and  pining.  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  I'm  sure. 
I  feel  worn  to  a  threadpaper  myself.  But  I  shall  get  quit  of  London, 
if  it's  only  to  give  myself  a  chance  of  safety.  I  don't  want  to  have  a 
gang  of  common  fellows  searching  and  fishing  for  my  poor  bones 
among  the  rubbish.  There's  plenty  saying  they  leave  town  only 
because  it  such  fine  weather  for  the  country.  But  I  go  down  plainly 
because  I'm  a  coward,  and  want  to  keep  a  whole  skin,  if  I  can. 
Good-bye.  Please  God,  we  may  all  be  as  well  as  we  are  now  this 
day  month ! " 

Tho  Dowager  Countess  had  other  visitors,  whose  Utile  did  do! 
greatly  differ  in  regard  to  tone  and  topic  from  Lady  Betty's.  Tbo 
most  frivolous  people  were  awed  into  seriousness  for  the  cocoa* 
although  strength  of  habit,  of  course,  asserted  itself,  and  oftff  firc 
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minutes  of  gravity  they  were  apt  to  decline  suddenly  into  giddiness, 
to  revert  presently,  with  a  start,  to  their  earlier  and  more  solemn 
condition  of  mind.  Indeed  their  airs  of  earnestness  were  most  sadly 
leavened  with  levity.  Devout  utterances  were  intermingled  with  the 
idlest  sallies.  Now  they  desponded,  and  now  they  giggled.  Fans 
fluttered,  and  snuff-boxes  closed  with  a  snap,  and  silks  and  satins 
rustled  and  crackled,  as  lamentations  arose  on  all  sides,  and  desperate 
forebodings  of  approaching  doom  were  in  every  one's  mouth.  The 
expediency  of  leaving  London  was  greatly  discussed ;  and  "  earth- 
quake gowns  "  and  the  general  doctrine  of  "judgments  "  alternately 
figured  in  the  conversation. 

Meanwhile,  to  meet  the  materialist  opinion  in  regard  to  "  epidemic 
terror  "  which  medicine  had  initiated,  divinity  stirred  itself,  with  the 
view  of  asserting  the  Church's  right  to  share  in,  possibly  to  benefit 
by,  the  general  commotion.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  poured  forth 
sermons  and  exhortations  in  great  abundance.  Seeker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  besought  all  good  Christians  not  to  hurry  from  their  homes, 
but  to  await  Heaven's  good  pleasure  prayerfully  and  patiently.  The 
advice  was  prompted  by  his  lordship's  fear  of  losing  his  Easter 
offerings,  avowed  sceptical  critics.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London, 
followed  suit  in  a  pastoral  letter,  improving  the  occasion.  Ten 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  two  days,  and  fifty  thousand  were 
subscribed  for  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  two  editions.  And 
never  was  there  a  sermon  or  a  pamphlet  published  on  the  subject  of 
the  coming  earthquake  but  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  Countess's  house 
in  St.  James's  Square,  and  laid  upon  her  table.  The  publications 
were  directed  for  the  most  part  in  what  looked  like  a  feigned  hand, 
which  yet,  so  Lady  Barbara  fancied,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
writing  of  her  cousin  Harry.  Yet  why,  she  asked  herself,  should 
Captain  Brabazon  be  troubling  himself  in  the  matter  ?  What  was  it 
to  him? 

And  then  the  general  convulsion,  the  prevailing  state  of  panic,  was 
not  without  preposterous  incidents,  at  which  the  world  would  surely 
have  laughed  loudly  at  any  other  time, — its  courage  a  trifle  less  under- 
mined and  shattered.  Turner,  the  famous  china-man  in  Pall  Mall, 
was  demanding  twenty  guineas  for  a  jar  he  had  asked  but  ten  for  a 
week  earlier.  And  now  it  was  cracked, — but  cracked  by  the  earth- 
quake, as  he  declared !  "  The  only  jar  in  Europe  that  has  been 
cracked  by  an  earthquake  t  Well  worth  twenty  guineas.  You  see 
the  thing's  unique ! "  he  explained. 

Then,  one  day,  there  were  hundreds  of  people  crowding  to  Edmon- 
ton,—the  Dowager  Countess  among  them.  There  was  reported  to 
be  on  view  there  a  hen  which  had  recently  laid  an  egg,  with,  inscribed 
on  it  in  capital  letters,  the  legend,  "  Beware  of  the  third  shock ! " 
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vn. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  great  catastrophe. 
The  "  stampede,"  as  it  would  now  he  called,  had  been  something 
wonderful.  Some  seven  hundred  and  thirty  coaches,  carrying  whole 
families  into  the  country,  had  been  counted  passing  Hyde  Park 
Corner  within  three  days.  "  Bead's  Weekly  Journal "  informed 
the  public  that  "  thirty  coaches,  filled  with  genteel-looking  people, 
were,  at  Wednesday  noon,  at  Slough,  running  away  from  the  prog- 
nosticated  earthquake ;"  adding,  "  and  it  is  known  that  thirty-four 

p — rs,  ninety-four  c— rs,  and  two  p— ds  of ,  fled  to  different 

parts  of  the  kingdom  this  week  on  the  same  account,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  denounced  against  them  by  a  late  pastoral 
letter." 

As  yet,  however,  the  Dowager  Countess  had  not  followed  the 
fashion  and  quitted  her  house  in  town.  Something  perhaps  of  the 
old  indomitable  spirit  of  her  race  remained  to  her.  Terribly  blenched 
and  harassed,  she  was  still  possessed  with  a  notion  of  holding  her 
own  against  all  foes, — of  dying,  if  it  must  be  so :  but  not  until  she 
had  made  a  fair  show  of  fighting,— of  standing  to  her  guns,  as  it 
were, — even  though  her  fortress  was  beleaguered  by  an  earthquake.  It 
was  perhaps  when  she  had  been  well  fortified,  by  recourse  to  strong 
waters,  that  she  inclined  more  particularly  to  these  determined 
opinions ;  and  of  late,  it  must  be  owned,  her  ladyship's  applications 
to  the  spirit-store  in  her  closet  had  been  frequent  and  extensive. 
But  then  she  was,  as  we  have  shown,  a  lady  advanced  in  years,  and 
age  needs  stimulative  sustenance,  especially  under  such  trying  condi- 
tions as  Lady  Dangerfield  was  now  subjected  to, — her  ladyship,  it 
must  be  remembered,  having  been  proclaimed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  no 
longer  the  woman  she  had  been.  She  had  been  carried  in  her  chair 
to  the  Mall, — now  almost  deserted  by  the  quality, — and,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  her  grandchild,  had  paeed  for  a  while  up  and  down 
that  pleasant,  gravelled,  tree-shadowed  promenade.  She  had  felt  the 
need  of  fresh  air  and  some  change  of  scene,  for  her  house  had 
become,  for  the  moment,  unbearable  to  her, — and  indeed,  altogether, 
her  ladyship  wore  an  infirm  and  strangely  altered  look. 

At  one  end  of  the  Mall  was  assembled  a  little  knot  of  persons, 
gradually  augmented  by  idlers,  until  it  became  a  considerable  throng. 
Lady  Dangerfield's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  gathering.  As  she 
approached  to  ascertain  its  cause  she  perceived  in  the  midst  the 
figure  of  a  private  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the  Guards,  mounted 
upon  a  bench,  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  a  speech.  Soon  there 
rang  upon  her  ladyship's  startled  ears  the  sound  of  the  now  familiar 
words,  "  Beware  of  the  third  shock ! "  Frightened,  and  yet  fascinated, 
she  drew  nearer. 
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"  Louder,  my  man,  and  don't  mince  your  wordfi,"  said  a  dark- 
complexioned  officer  standing  by,  and  he  tossed  the  man  a  crown. 

The  assembly  was  for  the  most  sympathetic  with  the  preacher, 
allowing  for  the  presence,  here  and  there,  of  the  scoffer  and  the 
sceptic,  to  be  discerned  in  all  congregations. 

The   preacher  was  a  wild-looking  man,  with  rolling  eyes  and 
dishevelled  dress.    He  had  loosened  his  cravat  and  belts,  and  un- 
buttoned his  coat,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  for  his  greater  ease 
in  speaking.    His  gestures  were  animated  to  extravagance.     His  lan- 
guage was  of  the  most  frenzied  kind.    His  text  was  the  earthquake ; 
and  he  spoke  of  it,  and  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  it,  after  a 
manner  that  was  at  once  simple  and  horrible.     Stimulated  by  the 
attention  of  his  auditors,  and  possibly  also  by  the  crown  tendered  by 
his  officer,  his  eloquence,  as  he  proceeded,  grew  more  and  more 
inflammatory,  soared  to  higher  elevations.      He  drew  a  garishly- 
coloured  picture  of  the  impending  doom, — the  swallowing  up  of  the 
whole  metropolis,  and  the  destruction  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  last 
man  of  them.     He  Called  attention  to  the  Abbey  towers  in  front, 
picturesque  on  the  horizon,  and  prophesied  their  speedy  downfall, 
burying  all  beneath  them,  and  utter  disappearance  for  ever.     Of  the 
entire  city,  he  foretold,  not  one  stone  would  be  left  upon  another,  nor 
one  living  soul  remain  to  contemplate  the  scene  of  devastation. 
Something  as,  almost  a  century  earlier,  Solomon  Eagle  had  preached 
during  the  great  plague  and  fire,  did  this  private   soldier  deliver 
himself  in  the  Mall  for  the  edification  and  warning  of  his  audience. 
The  Countess,  trembling  all  over,  listened  like  one  entranced. 
Captain  Brabazon  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  approach 
Lady  Barbara,  and  whisper  in  her  ear. 

"Fear  nothing,  Bab.  The  world's  mad,  that's  all.  Whatever 
happens,  I'll  be  by  your  side.  If  you  remain,  I  remain.  If  you  go, 
I  go.  I  wear  the  pompon  next  my  heart  still.  That's  my  talisman. 
I  shall  be  near  thee  always.  No  harm  shall  come  to  thee.  I  love 
thee,  darling,  ever.     I  dare  say  no  more  now."    And  he  was  gone. 

The  preacher  had  stopped ;  rather  it  appeared,  however,  from  lack 
of  breath  than  exhaustion  of  matter.  Panting,  he  dabbed  his  wet 
forehead,  and  arranged  somewhat  his  tumbled  dress. 

The  Countess  nervously  forced  her  way  through  the  crowd. 
Hurriedly  she  pressed  her  purse  into  the  hand  of  the  soldier.  For 
a  moment  he  glared  at  her  with  bloodshot,  insane  eyes. 

"  Hag ! "  he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  do  you  think  you  can 
buy  salvation  with  gold  and  silver  ?  Hence  !  It  is  you,  and  such  as 
you,  who  have  brought  this  judgment  upon  us ! "  And  he  levelled  at 
her  a  volley  of  denunciations  and  imprecations  the  more  dreadful 
from  the  sort  of  parody  of  scriptural  phraseology  in  which  they  were 
couched. 
"  Take  me  home  ! "  gasped  Lady  Dangerfield,  clutching  her  grand- 
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child's  arm.  "  Find  my  chair.  I  feel  faint.  Let  me  get  home, 
I  shall  die  if  I  stay  longer.  Heaven  knows  what's  to  become  of  as 
all!  We  must  quit  London,  Bab!  Oh,  that  I  had  never  seen  thii 
city  of  iniquity  I " 

And  she  hurried  from  the  Mall. 

Immediately  afterwards  a  file  of  the  Guards  appeared  upon  the  seen*, 

"Arrest  that  scoundrel,"  said  the  officer  in  command.  It  was  my 
Lord  Delawar*    The  preacher  was  forthwith  baled  down  and  pinioned. 

M  But  that  I  deem  he's  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  any  other  place,  I'd 
have  the  rogue  flogged  straightway." 

The  preacher,  who  was  certainly  insane,  surrendered  without  oppo- 
sition. Indeed  his  sense  of  military  duty  for  the  moment  made  way 
through  his  madness,  and  asserted  itself  curiously.  He  drew  himself 
up  stiffly  and  formally  saluted  his  officer,  before  be  fell  into  the  ranks 
as  a  prisoner* 

A  decent- looking  woman  came  forward.  She  had  been  sitting 
quietly  on  the  bench  in  charge  of  the  preacher's  bayonet  and  car* 
touch  e -box. 

14  Don't  harm  him,  my  lord,"  she  said,  with  a  courtesy.  "He 
didn't  mean  any  wrong.  I'm  his  wife,  and  ought  to  know.  They 
say  beTs  mad,  but  indeed  he  isn't*  If  your  lordship  could  get  any 
sensible  man  to  examine  him  you  would  find  him  quite  in  his  right 
mind,'1 

"  Stand  back,  good  dame,"  said  his  lordship,  with  a  laugh.  What 
could  he  do  but  laugh  ?     "  Quick  march ! " 

vm. 

The  Londoners1  only  chance  of  safety  consisted  in  "  camping  out." 
That  was  the  prevalent  opinion.  A  sort  of  compromise  was  to  be 
effected  with  the  earthquake*  It  was  to  take  the  town,  and  spare  the 
country.  The  citizens  had,  as  it  were,  capitulated  upon  terms  sec  tir- 
ing to  them  something  of  the  honours  of  war.  They  abandoned  their 
city  to  be  pillaged  and  laid  waste  by  natural  convulsion,  while  they 
were  permitted  to  march  forth  assured  in  some  degree  of  personal 
safety,  and  possessed  of  such  small  chattels  of  value  as  they  could 
carry  with  them. 

All  the  roads  leading  from  town  were  crowded  with  the  retreating 
army  of  Londoners.  The  quality  were  in  chairs  and  carriages ;  ihe 
citizens  in  gigs  and  carts  and  stage  coaches;  the  humbler  folk* 
trudged  wearily  on  foot.  The  open  he  Ids  without  the  walls  of  ibo 
metropolis  were  filled  with  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  ail  classes. 
They  were  as  the  spectators  of  some  grand  show;  particularly 
interested  in  its  results  because  they  could  not  be  quite  certain  tJiai 
they  might  not  at  any  moment  be  required  to  relinquish  passivity 
and  take  an  active  share  in  its  incidents.  It  was  as  a  bull  fight  it 
which  upon  very  short  notice  any  one  happening  to  be  present  mjgH 
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be  imperatively  required  to  descend  into  the  arena  and  assume  the 
perilous  part  of  matador. 

There  was  notable  exhibition  of  alarm  undoubtedly.  Yet  a  certain 
show  of  courage  is  not  incompatible  even  with  the  existence  of  such 
a  panic-driven  crowd  as  we  have  here  under  mention.  Each  indi- 
vidual is  buoyed  up  by  a  kind  of  belief  that  however  much  the  safety 
of  his  neighbours  may  be  menaced,  a  fair  chance  exists  nevertheless 
of  his  own  preservation.  So,  altogether,  the  conduct  of  the  congre- 
gation was  not  so  indecorous  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  With 
all  the  fear  and  trembling  there  was  yet  considerable  aspect  of  com- 
posure. The  general  attitude  was  one  of  waiting.  The  dire  event 
which  had  been  foretold  was  to  occur  within  four-and-twenty  hours, 
or,  upon  the  most  liberal  calculation,  within  a  period  of  some  four 
days, — that  is  to  say,  between  the  Thursday,  the  5th  of  April,  and 
Sunday,  the  8th.  If  nothing  happened  in  that  time  it  seemed  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  people  might  safely  return  home  and  resume 
their  ordinary  course  of  life.  Still  it  was  also  the  general  opinion 
that  something,  of  a  more  or  less  awful  character,  would  certainly 
happen  in  that  time.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to 
wait  the  issue  of  events,  and  to  endure  the  agony  of  suspense  with 
such  serenity  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Such  a  general  system  of  camping  out,  however,  brought  with  it,  of 
course,  its  camp-followers  :  a  somewhat  noisy  and  troublesome  troop. 
There  were  shoe-blacks,  link-boys,  ballad-singers,  and  vendors  of 
oranges  and  other  fruits  and  articles  of  food.  An  open-air  concourse 
u>  England  involves  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fair.  There 
were  people  bound  to  turn  the  indispensable  penny,  even  though  the 
destruction  of  the  globe  was  imminent.  The  partnership  of  hand 
and  mouth  cannot  afford  any  suspension,  however  momentary,  of  the 
intercourse  and  understanding  that  should  subsist  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm.  So  thelre  was  much  plying  of  trades  for  a  living, 
albeit  the  probability  of  the  cessation  of  life  altogether  was  univer- 
sally averred  to  be  very  instant. 

Science  did  not  help  people  much.  The  savans  were  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  strange  situation  of  affairs  vaguely  to  electricity.  "  Just 
as/'  Walpole  wrote  on  the  subject  to  a  friend,  "  formerly,  everything 
was  accounted  for  by  Descartes's  vortices,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
gravitation."  The  opinion  did  not  satisfy  the  general,  who  for  the 
most  part  affected  the  less  impugnable  argument  of  a  "judgment.1' 
The  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  showed  himself  stoutly  on  the 
occasion.  Influential  female  parishioners  had  besought  him  to  devote 
prayers  in  his  parish  church  against  the  coming  shock.  He  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  a  severe  cold,  and  said  coolly :  "  Besides, 
you  can  go,  if  you  list,  to  St.  James's  Church,  and  hear  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  preach  there  all  night  long  about  earthquakes." 

Lady  Dangerffeld  had  secured  rooms  at  a  somewhat  squalid  little 
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tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgate,  and,  clad  in  an  earth- 
quake gown  of  substantial  fabric  and  hideous  device,  awaited  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  the  litter  destruction  of  the  distant  city, 
— vaguely  discernible  on  the  horizon, — a  cloudy  panorama  of  building*, 
towers,  and  spires,  crowned  by  the  great  mist- encircled  dome  of  St 
Paul's.  Lady  Barbara,  of  course,  accompanied  her  grandmother,  and 
was  made  useful  in  many  ways ;  as  a  crutch  to  support  the  tottering 
limbs  of  the  elder  lady ;  as  a  cushion  to  be  leant  against,  and  pushed, 
and  thumped  into  shape  accordingly  as  the  comfort  of  the  invalid 
seemed  to  require,  as  her  temper  was  fretted,  or  she  needed  occupa- 
tion; as  a  whipping-boy,  or  whipping-girl  rather,  if  the  term  be 
permissible,  to  suffer  vicariously  for  the  many  transgressions  of  the 
past,  that  now  burthened  the  memory  and  morbidly  disquieted  the 
conscience  of  the  self-accusing  Countess.  Quite  apart  from  all 
thought  of  the  earthquake,  the  time  was  an  acutely  trying  one  for  poor 
Lady  Bab.  The  child  did  her  best  to  tend  and  soothe  her  imperkws 
.and  unreasoning  relative.  Until  her  arms  ached  and  numbed,  she 
npheld  her  granddam's  shaking  frame  and  feeble  gait.  Each  moment 
some  new  service  was  demanded  of  her.  She  dared  not  quit  her 
post  for  a  second.  Every  requirement  of  the  Dowager's  she  wis 
expected  to  meet  and  satisfy  forthwith,  if  not,  indeed,  to  anticipate : 
to  bathe  her  aching,  wrinkled  brows ;  to  fan  her  if  the  heat  oppressed 
her ;  to  wrap  her  round  more  securely  if  the  damps  and  chills  of 
evening  brought  suggestions  of  rheumatic  agonies ;  to  read  to  her;  to 
pray  with  and  for  her ;  to  ply  her  well,  when  her  strength  declined,  or 
symptoms  of  nervous  distress  became  very  pronounced,  with  some 
selections  from  the  ample  stock  of  stimulants  which  her  ladyship  had 
brought  with  her  from  town  in  her  chariot,  such  as  aniseed,  einna- 
mon,  citron,  and  Barbadoes-water,  ratifia, — "  the  most  noble  sprit 
of  Clary," — and  other  notable  restoratives,  upon  which  the  fashion 
of  the  period  had  set  its  approving  seal.  Poor  Lady  Barbara  i  she 
was  fairly  worn-out  with  the  severity  of  the  duties  that  had  devolved 
upon  her.  And  no  word  of  gratitude  rewarded  her  for  all  her  earnest 
toil  and  painstaking.  Even  the  sight  of  her  anxious  pale  young  face, 
was  a  cause  of  offence  to  the  Countess,  who  indeed  scolded  her  for 
looking  so  ill,  reproached  her  for  her  feebleness,  charged  her  with 
affectation,  when  she  was  near  fainting  from  fatigue  incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  cross  and  crazed  old  woman.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  the 
Dowager's  frequent  applications  to  the  potent  restoratives  she  had 
supplied  herself  with,  resulted  at  last  in  her  sinking  into  a  comatose 
state.  Her  form  drooped  and  sunk  upon  the  pillows  arranged  for  her 
support ;  her  eyelids  lowered,  and  her  head  nodded. 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  Bab's  arm.  She  turned,  and  found  Ijtdy 
Betty  Laxford  beside  her. 

"Hush!  I've  come  to  relieve  guard.  She's  killing  you,  mv  poor 
child.     It  musn't  be,  earthquake  or  no  earthquake.     I'm  terribly 
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frightened,  bat  I  haven't  quite  lost  my  wits  yet.  I  won't  answer  for 
what  may  happen  before  we've  done  with  this  dreadful  business.  Go, 
£aby  my  dear;  look  behind  yonder  furze-bush.  You'll  chance  to 
find  a  friend  there." 

Before  Bab  could  reach  the  furze-bush,  she  was  met  by  Captain 
Brabazon. 

"  I  can  bear  it  no  more,  Bab,"  he  said ;  "  you've  been  a  victim 
and  a  slave  long  enough.  How  pale  and  pinched  and  ill  you  look, 
my  poor  darling  1  I'll  have  no  more  of  this.  It  quite  maddens  me. 
It  sets  my  heart  aching  more  than  I  can  bear.     This  way,  Bab." 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  cousin  ?" 

"  Release  you  from  the  tyranny  of  that  crack-brained  old  harridan." 

He  led  her  to  where  a  coach  with  four  horses  was  standing.  The 
steps  were  flung  down.  He  lifted  his  hat  as  he  proffered  his  hand  to 
assist  her  in  mounting  to  the  lofty  vehicle.  She  hesitated,  trembling, 
and  turned  towards  him  a  white,  quivering,  inquiring  face. 

"Trust  me,  sweetheart,"  he  said  simply. 

"  Dear  Harry,  only  be  good  to  me  I "  She  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  upon  his  breast,  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Is  there  a  creature  living, — save  only  yon  mad  she-cat, — could 
do  thee  harm,  dearest  one?"  he  said.  " To  town."  This  was  to 
his  coachman,  who  wore  a  certain  soldierly  look.  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  private  in  the  Captain's  company  of  Guards. 

"To  town?"  repeated  Bab,  opening  wide  her  blue  eyes.  "But 
the  earthquake?" 

"  The  earthquake's  all  fiddlesticks,"  said  the  Captain.  His  blunt 
delivery  on  that  subject  appeased  Bab's  fears  with  curious  promptness. 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  she  said  presently,  "  I  feel  so  happy  sitting  with 
thee  here.  You  love  me,  cousin  ?  Do  I  love  thee,  dost  ask  ?  Surely 
I  do.  Is  there  need  to  doubt  it  ?  My  brave,  true  Harry !  I  love 
thee,  Harry,  and  I'm  happy ;  and  yet  I  am  trembling  and  crying  the 
while,  and  feel  like  to  swoon  !  But  I  was  ever  weak  and  foolish,  as 
you  know.  I  needed  your  strong  arm  to  sustain  me.  But  how  could 
you  ever  And  the  courage  to  take  me  from  my  grandmother  ?  What 
will  she  say  ?  What  will  she  do  ?  Were  she  to  see  me  here,  Harry, 
she  would  kill  me ! " 

"  She  shall  kill  me  first.     And  I  take  some  killing,  I  warrant." 

"  But  where  are  we  hurrying  ?  " 

"  Dearest  Bab  !  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Fleet  shall  make  us 
man  and  wife  ere  an  hour  has  sped.  They're  famous  forgers  of  the 
bonds  of  Hymen,  though  I've  seen  worthier  blacksmiths." 

"Harry,  I  dare  not." 

"  This  earthquake  stuff  still  scares  thee  ?  Nay,  I'll  not  have  theo 
frightened.  My  godless  grand-aunt  has  worked  wickedness  enough 
of  that  kind  already.  We'll  not  re-enter  town  then.  We'll  turn  the 
horses'  heads  toward  the  north,  and  cross  the  Tweed.     One  of  the 
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priests  of  the  border  shall  marry  us,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  pretty 
one.  I'll  grudge  nothing, — not  even  delay  in  making  thee  mine, — 
that  tends  to  thy  greater  happiness." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  take  me  back.  Yon  mnst,  cousin,  indeed  you  must* 
cried  Bab,  after  a  pause. 

He  was  startled  at  the  strange  earnestness  of  her  beseeching. 

"  I  cannot  leave  her,  Harry.  I  must  do  my  duty,  cousin.  Yon 
would  not  have  me  deemed  wicked,  cruel,  heartless  ?" 

"  None  dare  think  so  of  thee,  Bab." 

"  All  will,  Harry ;  and  they  will  think  rightly,  if  I  quit  her  now, 
at  this  moment  of  all  others.  She  is  very  old,  strangely  feeble, 
terribly  downcast,  just  now,  with  excess  of  fear  and  sickness.  My 
place  is  at  her  side.  Bethink,  thee,  she  is  almost  my  only  living 
relative.  My  parents  both  have  been  taken  from  me,  as  you  know. 
I  have  borne  with  her  vexing  humours  a  long  while,  but  surely  I 
should  have  patience  to  bear  with  them  only  a  little  longer,  it  may 
be  !     I  have  thought  her  cruel " 

"And  she  has  been  cruel  indeed  to  thee,  Bab,"  muttered  the 
Captain,  with  an  oath. 

"  But  she  may  have  meant  kindly  by  me.  Let  us  try  to  think  so. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  best.  And  she  is  not  always  so  harsh  to  me  as 
she  hath  been  of  late.  And  however  she  may  have  sinned  against 
me,  is  it  for  me  to  pay  her  back  trespasses  at  such  a  time  ?  Take 
me  to  her." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  will,  Bab,"  quoth  the  Captain,  with  a  sigh. 

"And  you're  not  angry  with  me,  cousin  ?" 

"  Can  I  be  angry  with  an  angel  ?  Ah,  Bab !  if  all  preachers  bad 
thy  tender  persuasive  way,  there'd  be  fewer  sinners  to  be  frightened 
into  righteousness  by  earthquakes  and  such  dreadful  matters ! " 

The  coach  was  turned,  and  slowly  climbed  the  hill  again. 

Lady  Betty  had  grown  alarmed  at  last,  finding  the  Countess 
remain  for  so  long  a  time  quite  still  and  speechless.  Upon  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  poor  lady  was  insensible.  There  was  froth 
upon  her  lips,  and  a  drawn  look  on  one  side  of  her  face,  symptomatic 
of  a  paralytic  seizure. 

"  Quick,  a  surgeon ! "  cried  Lady  Betty.  "  Is  there  no  on*e  present 
who  can  breathe  a  vein  ?  " 

Medical  aid  was  forthcoming.  It  was  held  advisable  that  the 
Countess  should  be  borne  within  doors.  She  had  not  missed  her 
grand- daughter.  She  was  never  indeed  to  know  of  Lady  Barbara's 
brief  absence :  her  flight  with  her  lover,  and  her  return  to  her  duty. 

IX. 

For  some  days  the  Countess  lay  at  Higbgate,  in  the  dingy  bed-room 
of  a  road* side  inn.  She  was  insensible, — motionless — ftfld  toxii 
give  utterance  to  no  articulate  Bounds. 
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Early  in  the  ensuing  week  she  was  cafried  back  to  St.  James's 
Square.  She  bore  the  journey  tolerably  well.  But  the  town  physi- 
cians at  once  declared  that  her  ladyship's  recovery  was  not  to  be 
looked  for.  It  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  days  with  her,  they 
decided.     Her  constitution  had  wholly  given  way. 

Lady  Bab  was  constant  in  her  attendance  by  the  sick  bed  of  her 
grandmother.  She  had  not  seen  the  Captain  since  the  night  of  her 
short  ride  with  him  in  the  carriage  towards  town  and  a  Fleet  mar- 
riage. She  was  thinking  of  him  fondly — and  of  her  own  troubles, 
and  of  the  dying  Countess — the  sum  of  whose  sins  and  failings  death 
was  gradually  dimming  and  dissolving,  so  far  as  the  vision  of 
survivors  was  concerned. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  past  midnight.  The  taper  burned  very 
dimly.  White  as  her  draperies,  and  terribly  worn  with  watching, 
looked  poor  little  Lady  Barbara.  For  a  moment  she  closed  her 
weary  eyes,  and  sleep  stole  over  her.  She  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
breast — then  awoke  with  a  scream,  almost  with  a  start. 

Lady  Dangerfield  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  staring  at  her  grandchild 
with  fixed  glassy  eyes, — "  Where  ami?"  she  demanded  in  a  thick, 
muffled  voice.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  since  her  seizure 
upon  Highgate  Hill. 

"  At  home,  in  your  own  house,  grandmamma. " 

44  Who  brought  me  here  ?     What's  the  day  of  the  month  ?  " 

44  The  12th  of  April,  grandmamma." 

There  was  a  pause. 

44  Then  the  5th  has  passed  ?   And  the  8th  ?   And — no  earthquake  ?  " 

44  No  earthquake." 

44 No  earthquake!  Then  I've  been  made  a  fool  of.  We've  all 
been  made  fools  of.     Why  wasn't  there  an  earthquake  ?  " 

To  this  query,  Bab  could  find  no  suitable  reply. 

The  Dowager  Countess,  with  a  groan,  sank  back  in  her  bed,  and 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall.  Bab  re-arrauged  the  disturbed  coverings, 
and  resumed  her  chair.  Some  time  afterwards  the  taper  flickered 
and  went  out.  But  there  was  no  longer  need  of  its  light.  Day  had 
dawned.  Bab  opened  the  window-curtains  ever  so  gently,  to  admit 
the  first  cheering  rays  of  the  sun.  Then,  something  strange  about 
the  look  of  her  grandmother's  hand,  as  the  light  fell  upon  it  lying  open 
upon  the  coverlid,  arrested  her  attention. 

The  Dowager  Countess  was  dead. 

The  footsteps  of  tho  watchman,  going  his  rounds  without,  were  to 
he  heard.  "  Past  fivo  o'clock,  and  a  sunshiny  morning  1  "  She  knew 
the  voice. 

She  raised  the  window.  Captain  Brabazon  stood  below,  gazing  up 
at  her. 

14  Harry !  "  she  cried  to  him  plaintively.  "  All  is  over ! "  There  was 
a  choke  in  her  voice.     She  could  say  no  more. 
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Her  heart  seemed  overcharged  with,  wholly  occupied  by  grief  just 
then.  Still,  by-and*by,  the  comforting  thought  came  to  her,  that  sha 
was  not  alone  or  uncared  for  in  the  world  ;  that  her  Harry  was  true 
to  her;  and  that  she  was  free  now  to  give  him  her  love  and  her  hand, 
without  aid  from  the  chaplains  of  the  Fleet  or  the  Tweed.  Ceuld 
she  sorrow  then  so  very  much  for  the  demise  of  the  Dowager  Countess? 
Indeed,  the  life  of  the  late  Lady  Dangerfield  had  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  justify  much  lamentation,  on  the  part  of  any  one,  over  her  death, 

"  Be  good  to  the  dear  little  woman,  and  do  your  best  to  deserve 
the  love  of  her  whole  heart,  that  she  has  given  thee,  Ham-/'  swd 
Lady  Betty  Laxford  to  the  Captain-  u  Sure,  what  have  you  ever 
done  to  merit  the  happiness  of  wedding  my  sweet  Bab,  and  what  can 
she  see  in  your  roystermg,  guard-room  airs,  to  think  of  taking  thee 
for  her  husband  ?  And  yet,  if  bIig  hadn't,  I  almost  think  I  could 
have  shown  pity  for  thee  myself,  Captain  ;  for  I  do  believe  there's 
an  honest  heart  in  that  broad  chest  of  yours,  beating  sturdily  under 
your  red  coat.  Try  and  deserve  your  good  fortune*  Harry ;  thafs 
all  you  can  do — really  deserve  it,  you  never  will.  Treat  her  ten- 
derly, and  love  her  all  your  life.  We're  strange  creatures,  we  women, 
and  we  need  a  world  of  indulgence  and  forbearance.  You  roust 
humour  us,  and  pet  us  ;  we're  but  babies,  at  the  best.  And  yet,  for 
all  our  fancies  and  follies,  our  vapours,  frights,  fain  tings,  monkeys, 
fashions,  china,  patches,  washes,  tattle,  and  impertinence,  there's 
something  of  the  angel  about  us  too,  if  youil  only  think  so.  Heigh- 
ho  !  How  pleased  and  fond  and  silly  you  both  look,  and  yetT  yea 
know,  you  should  be  miserable,  seeing  what's  happened.  I  c&nH 
find  heart  to  scold  you,  however,  for  looking  so  happy.  Things  an* 
all  upset,  somehow.  This  comes  of  earthquakes !  Wellt  they  need 
not  happen  very  often*  The  poor  Countess! — I  must  wear  crape, 
I  suppose,  though  I  look  quite  a  wretch  in  black,  always.  Now 
she's  gone,  is  there  harm  in  tmy  saying — no ! — now  she's  goue*  I'D 
bite  my  tongue  off,  rather  than  say  anything  against  her !  There* 
positively,  if  you  two  fools  can't  get  on  without  kissing  each  other, 
I'll — turn  my  head  away  1 " 

The  date  of  the  demise  of  the  Dowager  Countess  was  remem- 
bered afterwards,  so  far  as  it  was  remembered  at  all*  in  connretioti 
with  the  time  fixed  for  the  Great  Earthquake — which  did  not  occar- 
But  the  Earthquake  soon  ceased  to  bo  a  topic  of  conversation — was 
speedily,  indeed,  forgotten  almost  altogether,  Folly  does  not  ton£ 
lie  fallow ;  punctually  produces  fresh  crops,  with  scarce  the  interval 
of  a  season  between  them ;  and  needs  little  cultivation  or  labour  to 
stimulate  her  natural  fertility*  In  a  very  little  while  other  subjects, 
quite  aa  preposterous  in  their  character,  gave  occupation  and  enter 
ment  to  the  frivolous  world  of  society. 
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It  is  difficult  to  approach  the  subject  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  We 
must  esteem  her,  but  oar  esteem  stops  short  of  love  or  admiration. 
Her  story  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  romances  ;  bat  a  romance  with- 
out heroism  and  without  passion. 

She  was  born  in  the  room  of  the  warder  of  a  gaol, — in  the  con- 
ciergerie  of  the  prison  of  Niort ;  and  she  came  to  be  Queen  of  France  in 
all  but  the  name.  Her  grandfather  was  the  grim,  rigorous,  dauntless, 
plain-spoken  Huguenot  chief  and  poet,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne — as  dif- 
ferent a  personage  from  his  granddaughter  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Agrippa  d'Aubigne  had  a  son,  Constant, — a  reckless  profligate, — the 
scandal  and  curse  of  this  noble  Huguenot  family.     He  was  a  gambler 
and  a  drunkard  from  a  boy,  led  early  a  vagabond  life,  went  to  Hol- 
land, lived  dissolutely  there,  married  a  young  creature  without  his 
father's  consent,  killed  her  by  ill-treatment,  lost  twenty  times  over 
all  he  had  in  the  world  at  play,  abjured  his  religion  and  became  a 
Catholic,  ousted  his  father  out  of  one  of  his  own  castles,  made  it  a 
rendezvous  for  women  of  bad  life,  till  the  stem  old  Huguenot  took  it 
from  him  by  surprise  and  with  an  armed  force  in  the  night.     Then 
he  turned  Protestant  again,  to  act  as  traitor  and  spy  upon  the  Cal- 
vinist  party.    After  which  his  father  scorned  him,  renounced  him  for 
ever,  and  cut  off  his  inheritance.     Notwithstanding,  the  worthless 
scapegrace  managed  to  marry  the  gentle  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of 
Bordeaux,  the  whole  of  whose  property  he  made  away  with,  and 
then  got  imprisoned  at  Niort  in  Poitou,  on  account  of  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  the  English  Government.    His  faithful,  sorrow- 
ful, loving  wife   had  followed  him  to  prison,  and  there  Francoise 
d'Aubigne,  afterwards  Marquise  de   Maintenon,  morganatic  Queen 
of  France,  was  born  the  27th  of  November,  1635.     The  worthless 
Constant  d'Aubigne  got  out  of  prison,  and  dragged  his  wife  and 
family  to  Martinique,  where  he  made  a  fortune,  got  rid  of  it  again, 
and  died,  leaving  Madame  d'Aubigne  and  her  children  in  extreme 
distress.    Poor  Madame  d'Aubigne  under  such  trials  had  grown  a 
patient,  reserved,  joyless  woman,  spare  even  of  caresses  to  her  chil- 
dren, begotten  amid  such  trials  and  tribulations.     She  returned  to 
France,  battled  with  poverty  desperately,  lived  even  and  sustained 
her  children  with  the  work  of  her  hands.     Her  life  was  of  the 
saddest,  and  something  of  her  sad  spirit  was  inherited  by  the  child 
who  was  destined  to  have  no  small  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
destinies  of  France. 
A  sister  of  Constant,  Madame  de  Yillete,  had  already,  before  the 
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departure  of  her  brother  for  Martinique,  taken  charge  of  the  little 
Francoise, — she  now  again  took  the  child  under  her  care, — but  she 
was  a  Calvanist,  and  another  aunt,  a  Madame  de  Neuillant,  a  Catholic, 
came  and  carried  off  triumphantly  her  little  niece  with  an  order  of  the 
court,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  old  Huguenot,  Agrippa,  was  con- 
verted into  a  Catholic.  This  Madame  de  Neuillant,  with  all  her  intense 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  neice,  was  sordid,  mean,  and  avari- 
cious. She  gave  the  child  at  first,  it  is  true,  an  education  in  convents 
at  Niort  and  Paris ;  but  when  little  Francoise  had  grown  up,  and  was 
left  an  orphan, — by  the  death  of  her  mother, — she  made  her  taste  of 
all  the  bitterness  of  dependence,  and  kept  her  in  a  state  of  privation. 

Nevertheless,  Madame  d'Aubigne,  before  her  death,  had  taken  her 
daughter  a  little  into  the  world  of  Paris,  and  under  Madame  de 
Neuillant,  Francoise  had  seen  something  of  its  best  society.  The 
young  girl,  with  her  quiet  reserved  beauty,  large  dark  eyes,  elegant 
form,  and  discreet  and  ready  wit,  had  made  an  impression  on  all  she 
met.  "La  jeune  Indienne,1'  as  she  was  called,  from  her  Martinique 
residence,  was,  from  the  first,  considered  a  very  noticeable  person. 
And  she  gained  upon  acquaintance  with  most, — but  so  poor,  alas! 
Once  she  cried  on  entering  a  room,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  hid 
her  feet  under  her  dress,  which  was  too  short  for  her.  Alas !  Even 
in  these  noble  days,  what  were  beauty,  wit,  and  gentle  worth  to  a  poor 
girl  who  had  outgrown  her  only  presentable  dress  ? 

And  yet,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  society  in  which  wit,  and  the 
grace  of  manner,  and  expression  possessed  by  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne 
was  more  capable  of  being  appreciated.  When  she  returned  to 
•Poitou  after  her  first  visit  to  Paris,  her  letters  were  handed  about  as 
models  of  style  and  expression.  And  a  Chevalier  de  Mere,  a  bel 
esprit  of  the  time,  has  left  a  record,  in  which  he  speaks  of  her,  not 
only  as  beautiful,  but  "  as  gentle,  faithful,  modest,  intelligent,  and 
using  only  her  wit  to  amuse  and  render  herself  beloved."  Poor 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  t  Had  she  really  loved  and  been  beloved  at 
this  time,  the  severe  and  shrewd  childless  Madame  de  Maintenon  would 
never  have  been  heard  of;  but  there  would  have  lived  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  a  true  woman  the  more, — a  model  wife,  and  a  faultless  and 
devoted  mother.  However,  the  irony  of  destiny  was  never  mote 
apparent  than  in  her  case.  This  peerless  and  intelligent  young 
beauty,  who  would  have  made  u  fit  wife  for  the  noblest  prince  in 
Europe,  who  was  destined  even  at  fifty  to  captivate  the  proade&i  ** 
living  monarchs,  was  obliged,  from  sheer  poverty,  to  accept  the  krmd 
of  a  hideously  deformed  and  paralytic  buffoon, — as  repulsive  to 
appearance  as  the  squatting  figure  of  a  Chinese  idol.  The  union  of 
Minerva  with  Pan  or  Silenus  would  be  less  shocking  to  the  imagina- 
tion. What  must  she  not  have  suffered  ?  No  wonder,  then,  in  hkt 
years  she  said,  if  her  body  was  opened  her  heart  would  be  found,  see 
et  tors,  like  that  of  M.  de  Louvoirs.     "  J'aime  mieux  lYpotiser  qn'an 
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convent/'  she  said,  and  the  resolution  to  make  this  sacrifice  must 
have  caused  a  convulsion  to  her  system  which  paralysed  the  healthiest 
impulses  of  the  heart  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  she  now,  as  through- 
out life,  devoured  her  grief  in  silence.  Her  manners,  self-esteem, 
and  strength  of  will,  combined  with  circumstances  in  forming  for  her 
a  patience,  a  power  of  suppression,  and  secret  indefatigable  tenacity 
of  purpose,  which  has,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  history.  And  she 
could  say  later  of  her  life  at  the  court,  where  the  ennuis  and  daily 
troubles  she  had  to  support  were  immense  and  unceasing : — "  J'ai  ete 
vingt-six  ans  sans  dire  un  mot  qui  marquat  le  moindre  chagrin." 

Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  had  made  her  entry  into  the  Parisian 
world  at  a  time  when  French  society  was  going  through  one  of  the 
greatest  changes  of  modern  times.  A  new  idea  of  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  social  life  had  found  birth  amid  a  sort  of  common 
inspiration  and  conviction  that  both  manners  and  language  contained 
much  that  were  rude  and  barbarous.  The  development  of  social 
refinement,  which  was  cultivated  in  the  salons  of  the  Hotel  de  Bam- 
bouillet,  by  a  wondrous  sympathic  co-operation  of  all  that  was 
distinguished  in  France,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  events  in  history, 
and  has  helped  to  form  the  manners  and  forms  of  expression  of  every 
country  in  modern  Europe.     It  was  a  great  social  movement. 

Besides  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet, — into 
which  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  early  found  entrance  and  admiration, 
and  where  she  met  with  ladies  like  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  others, 
who  remained  her  friends  for  life, — there  was  another  society  which 
was  hardly  less  significant  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  time,  which 
met  at  the  house,  and  around  the  chair,  of  the  distorted  cripple  and 
comic  writer,  Scarron.  Here,  too,  nobles  of  the  court  would  assemble 
for  the  sake  of  the  art  and  conversation  to  be  found  there,  though  the 
tone  of  morality  was  necessarily  less  severe  than  that  to  be  found  in  the 
salons  of  the  "  deesse  d'Athenes."  It  was  a  society  of  joyous  livers 
and  free  talkers,  who  would  not  be  scandalised  at  the  presence  of 
Hesdemoiselle8  Marion  de  Lorme  and  Ninon  de  l'Enclos.  Scarron,  the 
presiding  deity  of  this  little  salon  in  the  Marais,  had  been  doubled  up 
and  twisted  by  rheumatism  and  paralysis  in  such  fashion  tha+his  knees 
nearly  touched  his  chin,  only  his  tongue  and  his  brain  remained  in 
invincible  activity,  and  his  comic  spirits  never  failed  him  to  the  last. 
Scarron  was  the  first  man  of  letters  in  France  who  had  a  salon  of  his 
own.  At  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet  it  was  the  nobility  who  received 
the  men  of  letters;  at  Scarron's  it  was  the  man  of  letters  who 
received  the  nobility. 

The  burlesque  poetry  of  Scarron  has  now  little  interest,  though  he 
was  evidently  a  man  of  talent.  His  name  would  hardly  now  be 
often  remembered,  were  it  not  for  his  strange  marriage,  which  astonished 
the  Parisian  world  in  1652. 

Little  Francoise  d'Aubigne  had,  indeed,  made  a  visit  to  Scarron's 
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house,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  introduced  there  in  company  with 
her  mother,  by  her  aunt  Madame  de  Neuillant.  Madame  d'Aubigne 
had  made  a  short  visit  to  Paris  on  law  afiairs,  and  lived  in  the  same 
street  and  opposite  to  Scarron,  and  it  was  in  Scarron's  house  that 
the  little  provincial  girl  had  cried  about  her  shabby  dress.  Shortly 
after  Francoise  having  returned  to  Poitou,  found  herself  alone  with  a 
dead  mother  in  a  little  room  at  Niort,  and  no  resource  but  Madame  de 
Neoillant,  who  then  again  affected  to  take  charge  of  her  orphan  niece, 
and  with  her  the  young  girl  remained  for  a  time,  half  clothed,  badly 
lodged,  and  ill  fed. 

Some  young  girls  of  her  age  at  Paris,  however,  remembered  the 
little  creole  stranger — La  jeune  Indienne — and  corresponded  with 
her.  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign6's  letters  were  handed  about  as  models 
of  grace  and  good  writing ;  Scarron  read  one  of  them,  remembered 
his  bashful  little  visitor  of  a  year  back,  took  interest  in  her  lonely 
fate,  and  wrote  her  a  kind  letter.  The  young  girl  was  brought  again 
to  Paris  by  her  aunt,  and  again  visited  Scarron.  Scarron  seeing  her 
wretched  condition,  offered  her  money  to  enter  a  convent,  which  she 
rejected.  Scarron  then  offered  marriage,  and  was  accepted.  The 
marriage  took  place,  when  Francoise  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
When  the  marriage  contract  was  drawn  up,  Scarron  declared  that  he 
recognised  in  the  bride,  property  to  the  amount  of  four  livres  of  rent, 
two  large  mutinous  eyes,  a  very  good  heart,  a  pair  of  pretty  hands; 
and  plenty  of  wit.  When  the  notary  asked  Scarron  what  dowry  he 
settled  on  her,  he  replied,  "  Immortality :  the  names  of  the  wives  of 
kings  die  with  them,  that  of  Scarron's  wife  will  live  eternally."  Se 
poor  was  the  bride,  that  her  wedding  drees  was  lent  her  by  a  friend. 

La  voila!  la  jeune  Indienne  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the 
first  blush  of  beauty  and  grace,  married  to  a  cripple,  and  obliged  to 
live  among  a  sooiety  of  gay  livers,  whose  talk,  as  we  have  said,  at  times 
was  of  the  freest.  That  she  succeeded  in  making  herself  respected  by 
such  company,  speaks  wonderously  for  her  precocious  tact  and  self 
vigilance.  Yet  she  held  her  own,  and  contributed  her  share  to  the 
general  entertainment ;  in  proof  of  which,  we  have  on  record  the 
speech  of  the  servant  to  her  at  a  dinner  one  day  when  Scarron — who 
though  he  was  often  frightfully  poor — entertained  company.  "Encore 
une  histoire,  Madame;  le  roti  nous  manque  aujourd'hui."  However, 
it  was  a  hard  apprenticeship  of  self-restraint ;  but  perhaps  her  life 
then,  after  all,  was  not  so  hard  as  that  she  afterwards  knew  as  the 
wife  of  Louis  XIV.  The  worst  that  is  known,  indeed,  of  Madaaa 
Scarron  at  this  time  is,  that  she  admitted  Ninon  de  l*£nclo8  to  her 
intimacy,  and  that  Ninon  in  latter  times  talked  about  a  certain 
"  chambre  jaune  "  in  a  mysterious  way  ;  yet  still  she  confessed  she 
knew  nothing  certain.  But  to  excuse  Madame  Scarron  from  hariag 
formed  such  an  acquaintance  as  Ninon,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Ninon,  styled  the  Parisian  Leontium,  was  treated  as  a  privileged  person 
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even  by  such  ladies  as  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  encouraged  her  son 
to  cultivate  her  society,  for  the  sake  of  her  grace !  Nevertheless,  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  Madame  de  Maintenon  ever  young, 
or  gay,  or  passionate ;  although  she  said  indeed  of  herself,  "  that  she 
was  gay  by  nature  and  sad  by  profession,"  her  natural  gaiety  was  too 
early  blighted  in  her  to  be  at  any  time  exuberant.  And  there  is  no 
trace  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  ever  had  in  her  life  a  quicker  rush- 
ing of  the  blood  or  a  deep  emotion  of  the  heart  at  any  time,  which  not 
a  little  chills  the  sympathies  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  her  story. 

Searron  lived  for  eight  years  after  his  marriage,  and  his  wife  was 
left  a  widow  at  twenty-five.  She  never  failed  afterwards  to  speak  of 
"  ee  pauvre  estropie  "  as  she  called  him,  with  a  certain  respect  and 
esteem  ;  but  he  had  left  her,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  in*  as  difficult 
a  position  as  that  in  which  he  found  her ;  perhaps,  as  la  veuve  Searron, 
it  was  worse ;  he  had  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  queen-mother,  but 
it  died  with  him,  and  he  had  no  property  but  his  debts.  Her  friends 
applied  to  Mazarin  to  get  Scarron's  pension  renewed  in  her  favour  ; 
bat  be,  remembering  a  satire  of  Scarron's  against  him,  was  inflexible. 
"  Is  the  petitioner  in  good  health  ?  "  he  asked.  "Yes."  "  Well,  then, 
she  cannot  succeed  a  man  whose  health  was  bad." 

Madame  Searron  retired  to  a  convent  for  awhile,  where  the 
Marechale  d'Aumont,  a  relative,  lent  her  a  room,  and  offered,  at  first, 
to  supply  all  her  wants ;  but  the  Marechale  thought  proper  to  talk  so 
ostentatiously  of  her  charity  to  her  poor  relative,  that  the  pride  of  the 
latter  revolted  at  last,  and  she  had  a  load  of  wood  which  had  been 
deposited  before  her  window  for  winter  firing  restaoked  in  a  cart,  and 
sent  back  to  the  Marechale. 

This  painful  position  lasted  a  year,  when  fortunately  for  Madame 
Searron,  Mazarin  died,  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  induced  to  renew  the 
pension  of  Searron  to  his  widow ;  indeed,  by  aid  of  a  little  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  Madame  Searron  at  court,  the  pension  was  unconsciously 
doubled.  Madame  Searron  now  took  a  room  in  the  convent  of  the 
"  Ursnlines,  dela  rue  Saint  Jacques,"  where  she  had  been  once  placed 
as  a  child,  and  mixed  again  with  the  Parisian  world.  Among  her 
chief  friends  was  the  Marechale  d'Albret. 

The  wit  and  the  tact,  the  gentle  and  discreet  manners  of  Madame 
Searron,  made  her  society  a  necessity  in  the  house  of  Marechale 
d'Albret,  and  it  was  here  that  she  met  Madame  de  Montespan,  her 
relationship  with  whom  exercised  so  decisive  an  influence  on  her  life ; 
and  it  was  here,  too,  that  she  met  with  the  Princess  des  Ursins, 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  be  subsequently,  and  through  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  influence,  the  female  prime-minister  of  Spain.  But 
the  modest  fortune  which  she  had  obtained  was  not  destined  to 
last.  The  queon-mother  died,  and  Madame  Scarron's  pension  was  at 
an  end  also.  She  now  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  rich  but 
old  and  disreputable  noble.    This  she  refused,  to  the  disgust  of  her 
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friends,  and  she  again  fell  into  a  state  of  distress.  After  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  get  her  pension  restored,  she  was  on  the  point  of 
following  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess  de  Nemours  to  Portugal,  when  a 
visit  of  adieu  which  she  made  to  Madame  de  Montespan  changed  her 
future.  The  brilliant  Madame  de  Montespan  took  an  interest  in  the 
fate  of  her  future  rival,  and  through  her  interest  the  pension  of 
Madame  Scarron  was  restored. 

The  pension  of  Madame  Scarron  was  thus  renewed  in  1666.  At 
this  time  Louis  XIV.  was  still  in  the  height  of  his  passion  for 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalliere ;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  attractions 
of  Madame  de  Montespan  began  to  have  effect,  and  in  the  year  after, 
that  brilliant  and  superb  lady  had  completely  dethroned  her  more 
lowly-spirited  and  retiring  rival,  and  she  reigned  absolutely  in  her 
stead,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Marquis  de  Montespan.  When  the 
children  of  this  double  adultery  came  into  being,  some  remaining 
regard  for  decency  in  the  king  induced  him  to  determine  that  they 
should  be  removed  and  brought  up  in  private,  and  then  it  was  that 
Madame  de  Montespan  bethought  her  of  that  discreet  lady  of  whom 
all  spoke  so  well,  and  whom  she  had  so  effectually  befriended. 

Madame  Scarron  was  then  coquetting  with  thoughts  of  retiring 
again  to  a  convent,  as  indeed  she  coquetted  with  such  thoughts  her 
whole  life  long,  but  she  had  not  yet  quite  abandoned  the  world,  and  was 
by  turns  studying  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Maxims  of  M.  de  Roche- 
foucauld. Madame  Scarron  was  sounded  on  the  subject  in  mysterious 
fashion — would  she  take  care  of  some  infants — parents  great  people, 
whose  names  could  not  be  revealed?  Madame  Scarron,  however, 
could  make  a  shrewd  guess,  and  consented,  if  the  king  himself  would 
ask  her  to  undertake  the  charge. 

A  lady  of  very  austere  principles  might  perhaps  have  had  some 
scruples  in  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  illegitimate  offspring  even  of 
a  king,  and  of  carrying  off  each  successive  child  as  soon  as  born  to 
her  sequestered  domicile.  But  Madame  Scarron,  pietist  as  she  was, 
could  well  conciliate  devotion  with  a  due  regard  to  worldly  advantage, 
and,  moreover,  could  she  not  fortify  herself  by  the  example  of 
Madame  Colbert,  who  had  consented  to  bring  up  the  two  children 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  la  Yalliere  ? 

At  first,  nevertheless,  the  arrangement  was  kept  a  profound  secret. 
There  were  two  children;  each  of  them  was  placed  in  a  separate 
house  with  a  nurse.  To  avoid  direct  suspicion,  Madame  Scarron 
was  not  to  live  with  them,  nor  to  change  her  way  of  life,  but  she  war 
to  give  them  all  her  care.  We  can  conceive  the  existence  of  the 
beautiful  widow  at  this  time,  going  in  disguise  on  foot  to  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  to  one  house  after  the  other,  and  carrying  packets  of  linen, 
of  food,  and  other  articles  under  her  arm ;  sometimes  passing  whole 
nights  nursing  a  child ;  then  returning  to  her  own  home  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a  back  entrance ;  then  dressing  herself,  and  departing  in  a  car- 
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riage  from  the  front  door  to  make  her  visits  as  usual  at  the  Hotels 
d'Albfet  or  de  Richelieu,  in  order  to  keep  the  same  face  to  the  world. 
Her  charges  increased  rapidly  in  number.  Madame  de  Montespan 
had  seven  children  in  all  by  the  king.  As  soon  as  each  child  was  born, 
Madame  Scarron  was  sent  for,  who,  with  masked  features,  carried 
off  the  infant  in  a  wrapper  or  a  scarf  in  a  hired  vehicle  to  Paris. 

An  agitated  existence  this  for  a  grave  discreet  lady,  to  have  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  beau  monde — to  have  to  pay  due  attention 
to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Lafayette,  Madame  de  Ooulanges, 
and  all  the  great  ladies  and  fine  wits  of  the  time,  and  to  be  diligent 
day  after  day,  night  after  night,  as  head-nurse  to  all  the  little  tenants 
of  the  little  houses  in  the  suburbs.     In  1672,  however,  a  chango 
took  place  in  the  life  of  Madame  Scarron.     She  was  instructed  to 
take  a  fine  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yaugirard,  and  tc  give  her- 
self up  to  the  education  of  the  children  in  secrecy  and  in  retreat. 
Madame  Scarron  now  for  a  season  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
world,  and  it  was  in  this  house  of  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard  that  Louis 
XIV.  first  saw  the  lady  who  was  destined  by  an  astonishing  caprice 
of  fortune  to  be  his  wife.     At  first  he  could  not  endure  her ;  "  Votre 
bel  esprit,"  he  styled  her,  in  speaking  of  her  to  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan.    However,  as  he  was  fond  of  his  children,  he  was  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  Rue  de  Yaugirard,  and  his  prejudices  against  her  wore 
away.     Seeing  what  attention  the  widow  devoted  to  her  charges,  he 
said,  "Elle  sait  bien  aimer,  et  il  y  aurait  du  plaisir  a  etre  aime  d'elle." 
A  letter  of  Madame  Scarron's  about  this  time  proves,  moreover,  that 
the  king  was  actually  already  paying  strong  attentions  to  the  secluded 
governess ;  that  the  fine  world  of  Paris  and  Versailles  were  indulg- 
ing in  floods  of  gossip  respecting  the  nature  of  the  retreat  of  the 
fair  widow.     "  Ce  maitre  vient  quelquefois  chez  moi,  malgre  moi,  et 
s'en  retourne  desespere,  sans  etre  rebut&." 

The  prudence  of  Madame  Scarron,  which  never  forsook  her  in  life, 
did  not  desert  her  at  this  crisis ;  she  sends  away  the  king  in  a  state 
of  despair,  it  is  true ;  but  still,  although  he  was  a  married  man  with 
a  mistress,  she  contrives  not  to  extinguish  desire  altogether. 

After  a  year,  however,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  life  of 
secrecy.  In  the  month  of  December,  the  letters  of  legitimisation 
of  the  Due  de  Maine,  the  Count  de  Yexin,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Nantes,  were  verified  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  scandal 
was  publicly  avowed ;  and  in  1674  Madame  Scarron  went  to  reside 
Openly  with  the  children  at  Versailles,  and  was  received  by  the  queen. 
Madame  Scarron  was  at  this  time  forty  years  of  age.  The  Court 
of  Versailles  was  then  in  all  its  glory.  Amid  all  the  temptations 
which  surrounded  her,  the  conduct  of  the  widow  was  modelled  upon 
this  maxim  of  her  own,  "  H  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  habile  qu'une  conduite 
itteprochable."  And  her  conduct  was  indeed  immaculate,  judged  by 
the  role  of  a  certain  conventional  religion  and  morality ;  but  is  there 
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no  other  ?  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  by  a  "  coadnhe  irrlproeh- 
able  "  she  managed  to  supplant  her  benefactress  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  king.  Madame  de  Montespan,  nevertheless,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  residence  of  Madame  Scarron  at  court,  was  enchanted  to  have 
so  prudent,  so  clever,  and  so  well-behaved  a  person  constantly  about 
her,  and  even  after  she  began  to  perceive  the  attractions  of  her 
governess  for  her  royal  lover,  submitted  to  the  course  of  events  with 
courage,  and  without  too  much  jealousy.  Indeed,  the  friendship 
at  first  between  the  two  ladies  was  of  the  most  intimate  character. 
Madame  de  Montespan  confessed  every  secret  to  Madame  Scarron, 
and  they  remained  for  hours  together  in  tete-a-tete  each  evening,  in 
a  manner  to  give  jealousy  to  the  king  himself.  However,  subjects 
of  heartburnings  and  discord  could  not  fail  to  arise  between  two 
persons  so  delicately  situated  and  so  different  in  character.  Yet 
before  they  broke  out,  the  king  had  on  two  separate  occasions  made 
presents  to  Madame  Scarron,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  with  which  she  purchased  the  property  of  Maintenon,  on  the 
road  to  Chartres,  at  ten  leagues  from  Versailles. 

A  life  of  perpetual  gala  and  fete  was  that  of  the  court  of  Louis  XTV., 
which  contained  within  it  all  that  was  distinguished  and  gorgeous 
within  the  limits  of  France ;  and  at  Fontainebleau,  at  Chambord, 
and  afterwards  at  Versailles  and  Marly,  lived  a  life  of  unending 
revelry.  The  king,  for  whom  the  society  of  his  own  plain  and 
homely  wife  presented  no  charm,  selected  from  the  midst  of  this 
brilliant  world  a  chosen  few  with  whom  to  unbend.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  the  apartments  of  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  one  of 
the  nieces  of  Mazarin,  was  his  favourite  rendezvous,  and  the  countess 
collected  around  her  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  and  foreign 
nobility  in  France.  Afterwards  the  charming  Henriette  d'Angieterre, 
the  wife  of  monsieur  his  brother-in-law,  fascinated  him  with  her 
graces,  and  he  held  his  little  private  court  sometimes  with  her  and 
sometimes  with  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons.  What  a  life  of  balls, 
comedies,  hunting  parties,  cavalcades,  promenades  in  carriages  in  the 
forest  after  supper  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  luncheon 
in  a  gilded  galley  on  the  great  canal  at  Versailles  to  the  sound  of 
music  on  the  waters,  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
France  as  ladies  in  waiting !  Then  ensued  the  brief  passion  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Valliere,  whose  apartments  for  a  while  received  the 
king's  private  court,  in  which  he  first  learned  to  admire  the  more  dai- 
zling  glories  of  Madame  de  Montespan.  Madame  de  Soissons  fell  intP 
disgrace,  and  finally  fled  from  France,  more  than  suspected  of  having 
been  an  accomplice  in  the  poisonings  of  La  Voisin.  Madame  Hen- 
riette d'Angleterre  died  the  sudden  tragic  death,  the  shock  of  waicn 
still  thrills  us  as  one  of  the  finest  orations  funebres  of  Bossuet.  Tbe 
gentle  and  timid  La  Valliere,  after  a  faint  struggle  with  the  uom- 
dency  of  her  haughtier  rival,  laid  aside  the  state  and  gorgeous  •*&* 
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of  the  duchess,  and  fled  to  the  Carmelites,  and  passed  away  her  life  in 
midnight  vigils,  in  sackcloth,  in  continual  fastings,  while  the  Grand 
Mon&rque  and  his  Vashti-mistress  were  the  centre  of  all  honour  and 
worship  in  the  court. 

A  truly  imperial  beauty  was  this  de  Montespan,  with  her  floods 
of  blonde  hair,  her  dazzling  blue  eyes,  her  deeply-arched  eyebrows, 
her  brilliant  red  and  white  complexion,  and  her  splendid  arms  and 
hands  and  her  voluptuous  graces  ;  and  to  all  the  graces  of  form  she 
added  a  prompt  wit,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  spirit  so  caustic,  that 
when  she  stood  at  her  windows  with  the  king  the  courtiers  feared  to 
pass  under  them — they  called  that  passer  par  les  armes,  so  piercing 
was  her  satire.  To  all  this  the  Montespan  united  the  attraction  of 
infantine  playfulness,  toying  with  birds  and  pet  animals  like  a  child, 
to  the  diversion  of  the  king.  She  had,  too,  as  helpmates  in  her 
task  of  amusing  the  king,  her  two  sisters,  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault 
and  Madame  de  Thianges,  both  of  whom  possessed  an  almost  equal 
share  of  the  wit  and  the  graces  of  their  family — the  Montemarts, 
renowned  for  such  qualities. 

Such  was  the  lady,  and  such  the  society,  towards  which  Madame 
Soarron  had,  for  a  high-minded,  scrupulous,  and  devout  lady,  to  play 
a  very  delicate  part — a  part  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult  by  the 
caprices  and  wayward  airs  of  the  chief  daughter  of  the  Montemarts, 
the  mistress  of  the  king.  Her  favourite  maxim,  "  II  n'y  a  rien  de 
plus  habile  qu'ane  conduite  irreprochable,"  has  a  greater  value 
after  one  has  become  bosom  friend  of  the  mistress  of  the  king  and 
governess  of  her  children.  She  lived  at  first  retired  with  her  little 
charges,  clearing  the  ground  we  may  say,  gliding  more  and  more 
by  soft  gradation  into  the  intimacy  of  the  king  and  his  mistress, 
always,  according  to  her  own  account,  astonished  at  her  progress, 
and  wishing  all  the  time  for  the  strictest  privacy  and  retirement. 
To  believe  her,  she  detested  court  life — le  pays,  as  she  called  it, 
where  she  lived,  but  where  the  air  seemed  to  agree  with  her  passing 
well  for  somewhere  about  forty  years. 

A  strange  family  existence  that  of  these  three  persons — Louis  XTV., 
Madame  de  Montespan,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  disputes 
between  the  two  latter  became  constant ;  the  education  and  treat- 
ment of  the  children  were  eternal  topics  for  disagreement,  not  to 
mention  that  the  mistress  before  long  began  to  perceive  that  she 
had  a  veritable  rival  in  the  governess  of  her  children.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  contrived  at  length  to  interest  the  king  in  her  disputes, 
and  the  great  monarch  said  he  had  more  trouble  in  keeping  them  on 
good  terms  than  in  settling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Had  Madame  do  Maintenon  any  suspicion  of  the  astonishing  height 
of  power  which  she  was  destined  to  reach  ?  Tho  question  is  impos- 
sible to  answer.  This  is  certain,  that  she  unweariedly,  and  in  the 
ftost  dexterous  manner,  directed  little  moral  hits  both  at  the  Montespan 
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and  at  the  king,  at  the  improper  character  of  their  relations,  and  so 
prepared  the  way  for  a  separation.  Madame  de  Montespan,  to  do  her 
justice,  took  them  very  well.  She  had  from  time  to  time  attacks  of 
remorse,  more  especially  when  she  was  ill  and  weak,  and  of  these  the 
Maintenon  always  took  advantage.  "  Come  and  see  me,"  the  mistress 
wrote  to  her,  after  the  birth  of  a  child;  "but,  above  all,  do  not  makes 
promenade  over  me  with  those  black  eyes  of  yours,  which  frighten  me.** 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  indeed,  but  came  in  aid  of  the  exhortations 
of  Bourdalone  and  Bossuet  at  this  time,  and  Madame  de  Montespan 
did  precipitately,  during  the  religious  festival  of  Easter,  retire  from 
Versailles.  The  Grande  Demoiselle  de  Montpensier,  who  had  a 
tenderness  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  went  to  see  Madame  de 
Maintenon  to  inquire  if  her  friend  was  not  coming  back.  "  Elle  m 
init  a  rire  et  ne  me  repondit  rien,"  she  says  in  her  "  Memoires." 
Does  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  report  correctly  ?  If  so,  this  is  the 
worst  thing  we  know  about  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Was  this  dismal 
agony  of  her  benefactress  such  a  laughing  matter?  "Elle  se  mit  a  rire 
et  ne  me  repondit  rien."  Did  so  discreet  and  decent  a  lady  ever  go 
to  such  unseemly  lengths  ?  Alas  1  that  laugh,  if  it  really  took  place, 
was  a  touch  of  sincerity  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  her  whole  life. 

Louis  XIV.,  on  his  side,  too,  backed  up  by  his  bishops  and 
confessors,  and  urged  by  the  discreet  smiles  and  approaches  of  the 
Maintenon,  was  now  wholly  resolved  to  break  off  so  naughty  a 
connection.  He  went  away  to  his  army  without  even  seeing  Madame 
de  Montespan.  Before  he  departed,  he  saw  Bourdalone,  and  he  said 
to  him,  "  Mon  pere,  you  ought  to  be  content  with  me.  Madame  de 
Montespan  is  at  Clagny."  "Yes,  sire,"  replied  Bourdaloue;  "but 
God  would  be  more  content  if  Clagny  was  at  sixty  leagues  from 
Versailles."  Madame  de  Montespan  had,  in  fact,  come  from  Paris  to 
Clagny,  which  is  not  very  far  from  Versailles. 

This  retirement  of  Madame  de  Montespan  caused  an  unusual 
sensation  among  the  court  people.  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Bossy 
Rabutin  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  What  was  the  prrt  which 
Madame  de  Maintenon  played  in  this  affair? 

It  is  said  that  at  a  review  of  the  Mousquetaires,  at  which  the  king  had 
expressed  great  satisfaction,  she  had  the  audacity  to  say,  "  Que  feriez 
vous  cependant,  sire,  si  Ton  vous  dirait  qu'un  de  ces  jeunes  gens  vit 
publiquement  aveo  la  femme  d'un  autre  comme  si  elle  etait  la 
sienne."  Madame  de  Caylus,  Madame  de  Maintenon's  own  niece, 
is  the  authority;  and  she  says,  "Le  discours  est  certain."  If 
Madame  de  Maintenon  did  make  such  a  speech,  it  did  not  prevent 
her  from  writing  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  after  the  taking  of  Ghent, 
"  Le  roi  va  revenir  a  vous  comble  de  gloire,  et  je  prends  une  part 
infinie  a  votre  joie  1 " 

One  can  w.eU  conceive  what  impression  a  still  handsome  lady,  with 
discreet  and  pleasant  wit,  playing  the  part  of  Minerva  and  Mentor  at 
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once  upon  the  king,  might  exercise  in  such  a  conjunction.  Neverthe- 
less, Madame  de  Montespan,  alas!  did  return  to  court.  Bossuet, 
while  the  king  was  still  on  his  way  hack,  had  written  a  tender  and 
imploring  letter  to  him,  deprecating  the  return  of  the  favourite,  and 
exhorting  him  to  give  his  attention  to  the  wretched  condition  of 
his  provinces,  "  crushed  beneath  the  disorders  of  the  military  and  the 
abusaj  of  the  administration."  And  the  king  was  exemplary  in  his 
devotions  at  Whitsuntide.  Madame  de  Montespan,  she,  too,  followed 
suit,  in  a  milder  way,  and  managed  to  content  Bossuet.  She  found 
consolation  in  playing  hoca, — a  game  of  cards, — rather  extravagantly 
at  Saint  Cloud.  Hoca,  and  building,  and  a  little  divinity,  and  some 
respectful  attentions  to  the  queen,  seemed  at  this  time  to  fill  up  her 
existence.  The  queen  and  Madame  de  Montespan  were  for  two 
hours  on  one  occasion  together  in  conference  at  the  Carmelites,  and 
both  appeared  equally  content  with  each  other.  What  was  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  one  would  really  like  to  know.  After- 
wards, the  queen  and  Madame  de  Montespan  were  always  together. 
The  virtue  of  Madame  de  Montespan  seemed  on  the  point  of 
rising  to  transcendent  extremities.  Madame  de  Sevigne  thinks, 
if  she  can  only  stay  where  she  is  her  "greatness  will  pierce  the 
clouds."  She  admires  her  building  fancies  beyond  measure, — "  You 
cannot  tell  the  triumph  she  enjoys  in  the  credit  of  her  workmen, 
who  number  twelve  hundred.  Alas!  poor  France  1  The  palace 
of  Apollidon  and  the  garden  of  Armida  are  but  the  poorest  of 
ahadowings  of  what  she  is  about.  As  for  me,  I  think  of  Dido 
building  Carthage  when  I  think  of  her.  The  wife  of  her  '  substantial 
friend,' — the  queen, — makes  her  visits,  and  all  the  royal  family,  one 
by  one."  This  effort  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  an  immense  success.  Was  it  likely  the  king  would  remain  long 
behind  the  rest  in  showing  his  admiration, — the  more  especially  as 
the  Maintenon  was  now  far  away  with  her  young  charge,  the  preca- 
rious little  Duke  de  Maine,  who  had  a  lame  leg,  at  the  baths  of  Bareges, 
and  the  time  of  year  was  the  sunny  month  of  May.  That  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  inexpressibly  anxious  her  letters  show.  She  urges 
her  friends  to  give  her  news.  Still  she  had  one  consolation  unknown 
to  all :  the  king  was  in  correspondence  with  herself. 

Nevertheless  his  Majesty  gave  orders  for  his  reception  in  July  at 
Versailles, — and  that  the  Montespan  should  be  there  to  receive  him. 

As  he  approached  Versailles,  Bossuet  and  M.  le  Dauphin — Bossuet's 
pupil — met  him  with  serious  faces  on  the  road  to  Versailles.  The 
king  noticed  their  mien,  and  said,  "Say  nothing.  I  have  given 
orders  for  Madame  de  Montespan  to  have  a  lodging  at  the  Chateau." 
However,  at  first  the  king  gave  his  word  that  he  and  the  Montespan 
should  remain  on  terms  of  Platonic  friendship.  And  so  indeed  they 
did,  apparently,  for  a  time, — a  time  long  enough  to  let  Madame  de 
Maintenon  return ;  a  time  long  enough  to  let  winter  go  by ;  a  time 
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long  enough  to  let  the  king  go  again,  campaigning  in  his  heavy  coaches, 
to  Flanders,  and  to  return  therefrom  in  July,  1676.  At  the  kings 
return  the  question  then  was,  should  Madame  de  Montespan  remain 
or  no  at  the  court?  It  appears  thatBossuet,  even  the  grave  Bossoet, 
was  of  opinion  she  might  do  so ;  but  still  it  was  thought  wise  (?) 
that  there  should  be  a  preliminary  meeting  in  private  between  the 
pair  before  they  met  in  public,  and  this  preliminary  meeting,  it  wag 
arranged,  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  gravest  ladies  of  the  court.  The  king  therefore  paid  a 
visit  to  Madame  de  Montespan;  the  grave  ladies  were  there;  the 
erring  couple  met  in  their  presence.  After  a  first  greeting,  however, 
the  king  drew  the  lady  to  the  window.  They  talked  a  long  time  in 
a  low  voice ;  they  shed  tears,  and  then  and  there  they  both  made 
profound  bows  to  the  most  respectable  and  gravest  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  retired  to  another  room ;  from  which  retirement  came,  in 
course  of  time,  says  Madame  de  Caylus,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and 
M.  le  Comte  de  Toulouse. 

The  next  letter  which  we  have  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after 
this  event,  is  written  in  a  kind  of  rage.  She  accuses  Bossnet  of 
having  been  made  a  dupe,  and  of  lacking  the  spirit  of  the  court,  as 
he  no  doubt  did.  "  Why  does  not  the  Pere  La  Chaise,"  she  asks 
vehemently, "  absolutely  forbid  the  king  the  sacraments  ?  "  Jealousy 
and  spite  really  ought  not  to  be  suspected  as  having  tainted  any 
letter  of  so  Christian  a  lady  as  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

This  last  liaison  of  the  long  with  Madame  de  Montespan  was  by 
no  means  of  so  solid  a  character  as  before.  The  king  had  sundry 
fugitive  passions,  which  gave  his  mistress  some  lively  fits  of  jealousy 
and  anger.  We  have  an  account  of  one  of  the  scenes  between  the 
king  and  the  lady,  caused  by  a  temporary  attachment  of  the  king  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  (Diane) ; — 

"Le  roi  eut  hier  une  conversation  fort  vive  aveo  Madame  de  Homtespm. 
JYtais  presente.  Diane  en  fat  le  snjet.  J'admirai  la  patience  dn  wri  et  rem- 
portement  de  cette  glorieuse.  Tont  finit  par  ces  mots  temblee :  Je  tow  Fai  d$a 
dit,  Madame,  je  ne  Teat  pas  dire  g6n€.  Madame  de  Montespan  me  demawta  aes 
©onseilfl.  Je  ltd  parle  de  Dieu,  et  elle  me  croit  d' intelligence  avec  le  wi :  elle 
s'emporte  contre  la  pauvre  fille,  centre  le  P&re  La  Chaise,  centre  M.  de  NoaiDee. 
Elle  passe  dee  heures  entieres  avec  M.  de  Louvois  et  Madame  de  Thiaagea. 
L'habitude  ltd  a  attache"  le  roi,  je  crams  qu'il  n'y  rerienne  par  pxtieV* 

There  are  several  noticable  expressions  in  this  letter.  The  epithet 
"  gloriense,"  applied  to  her  benefactress,  her  speaking  to  her  of  God 
just  in  the  way  she  would  recommend  her  to  take  a  cold  bath,  and 
je  crains  qu'il  n'y  revienne.  However,  Madame  de  Montespan  began 
veritably,  by  this  time,  to  be  aware  that  her  real  rival  was  Madame 
de  Maintenon  herself;  signs,  indeed,  of  the  high  place  which  she 
held  in  royal  favour  began  to  be  apparent  to  all.  Boilean  and 
Racine,  who  had  been  named  jointly  "  historiographers  M  to  the  king, 
and  read  passages  of  their  composition  from  time  to  time  in  toe 
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room  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  sometimes  stayed  to  see  the  king 
and  his  mistress  play  cards.  They  observed  that  when  Madame  de 
Montespan  gave  utterance  to  some  burst  of  humour,  the  king  regarded 
Madame  de  Maintenon  with  a  smile.  On  one  occasion  they  found  the 
king  in  bed,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  seated  in  a  chair  by  the  bed- 
side. The  king  would  sometimes  pass  two  hours  together  in  Madame 
de  Maintenon*s  cabinet.  At  last  came  direct  accusations  and  stormy 
scenes  between  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  reigning  mistress. 

"  Let  bontes  du  roi  ne  me  dSdommagont  point  de  la  perte  de  ma  tranquillity 
Madame  de  Montespan  veut  absolument  que  je  cnerche  a  etre  sa  maitresse. 
Mais,  lui  ai-je  dit,  il  en  a  done  trois  P  Qui,  m'a-t-eHe  repondu ;  moi  do  nom, 
oette  fille  (la  Fontangea)  de  fait,  et  toxis  de  coeur.  Je  lui  ai  repondu  en  tonte 
douceur  qu'elle  cantait  trop  sea  reaaentimenta.  Elle  m'a  reponda  qu'elle  connaia- 
ant  met  artifices,  et  qu'elle  n'etait  malheureuae  que  pour  n'avoir  eeoute'  sea 
roaaentimenta.  Elle  m'a  reprocke  sea  bienfaits,  sea  preaenta,  ceux  du  roi,  et  ma 
dit  qu'elle  m'avait  nourria  et  que  je  l'etouffaia." 

When  matters  had  reached  this  pitch,  it  might  be  imagined  that 
the  two  ladies  could  not  meet  together  at  any  time  on  very  pleasant 
terms.      Nevertheless,  Madame  de  Montespan,  who,  with  all  her 
caprice  and  fits  of  ill-humour,  was  at  bottom  extremely  good-natured, 
managed  to  laugh  at  times  with  the  stealthy  Maintenon,  and  to  get 
all  the  gaiety  out  of  her  which  she  could.    Madame  de  Caylus 
reports,  "  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  court  was  on  one  of  its 
usual  journeys,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon found  themselves  in  the  same  carriage  tete-a-tete,  Madame  de 
Montespan  opened  the  conversation  and  said,  *  Ne  soyons  pas  les 
dupes  de  cette  anaire-ci.    Causons  comme  si  nous  n'avions  rien  a 
demeler ;  bien  entendu  que  nous  reprendrons  nos  demeles  au  retour," 
and  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  accepted  the  proposition,  and  both 
kept  the  compact.    Madame  de  Maintenon  writes  herself  that  on 
another  occasion  she  and  the  mistress  "walked  arm-and-arm  together, 
laughing  a  good  deal,  but  none  the  better  friends  for  all  that"    Like 
the  preuz  chevaliers  of  old,  the  ladies  could  suspend  their  warfare, 
pass  a  gay  hour  or  two  together,  and  then  resume  their  fighting. 

The  king  at  last,  however,  found  a  way  out  of  this  life  of  eternal 
bickering  and  jealousy  for  Madame  de  Maintenon.  M.  le  Dauphin 
*as  about  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
The  Dauphine  must  have  a  household,  and  the  king  named  Madame 
de  Maintenon  second  dame  d'atours,  creating  the  place  especially  for 
her.    Adieu,  Madame  de  Montespan  1 

However,  Madame  de  Maintenon  moralises  again  in  a  letter  to  her 
&reetor,  l'Abbe  Gobelin,  in  her  usual  fashion, — "  Malgre  l'envie  que 
j'avais  de  me  retirer,  et  malgre  toute  ma  haine  pour  oe  pays-ci,  j'y 
saig  attachee ;  e'est  Dieu  qui  a  conduit  tout  cela."  It  is  pleasant 
always  to  think  that  "Dieu"  thrust  that  greatness  upon  us,  which 
our  modesty  and  piety  decline ;  and  it  was  pleasant  also  for  Madame 
de  Maintenon  to  have  so  convenient  a  confessor  as  l'Abbe  Gobelin, 
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who  always  replied  to  her  threats  of  retreat  f — "  Restez  I  Die  a  vow 
veut  la!"  This  was  in  1680,  and  the  queen  did  not  die  till  1683; 
during  these  three  years  the  favour  of  Madame  de  31am  ten  on  went  on 
increasing,  and  Madame  de  Monte  span's  ill -hum  our  increased  in 
proportion.  Majesty  now  passed  very  frequently  two  hours  in  the 
Maintenon's  cabinet, — nay,  even  three  hours  when  she  had  the 
migraine.  Madame  de  Sevignc  tells  us  that  these  conversations  of 
Majesty  with  the  veuve  S carton  went  on  ever  increasing,  and  became 
more  and  more  beautiful — ne  font  que  croitre  et  embellir ;  each  of 
them  was  seated  in  an  arm- chair,  and  the  Dauphin e  paid  them  visit* 
from  time  to  time.  The  lady  now  began  to  inspire  fear  and  respect, 
and  the  ministers  even  to  pay  her  court*  The  king  appeared  to  take 
more  and  more  pleasure  in  her  steady  power  of  self-possession  and  her 
reasonable  way  of  treating  all  things  i— he  appeared  to  he  "  charmed/* 
The  staid  and  prudent  lady  was  now  forty -five.  Nevertheless,  her 
equable  temperament  had  various  struggles  and  agitations*  Wit* 
ness  a  letter  to  a  3ady  friend:  "  J'obtiens  tout,  mais  Ten  vie  me  Je 
rend  bien  cher.  Mon  coeur  est  dechire,  le  sien  n'est  pas  de  me  ill  ear 
etat.  A  quarante-cinq  ana  il  n'est  plus  temps  de  pi  aire,  mais  la  vertu 
est  de  tout  age.  Priez  Die  a  pour  moi,  je  ne  fus  jamais  si  agitee  ni 
si  combattue  .  .  .  Je  le  renvoie  toujours  afflige  et  jamais  desespere/' 

Not  long  after  this  letter,  when  the  brilliant  and  fair  Fontanges 
died  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  king  had  ceased  to  sec  Madame 
de  Monte  span,  except  in  public,  the  courtiers  began, — tout  bas, — to 
call  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  Madame  de  Main  tenant.  And  Madame  de 
Main  tenant  passed  every  evening,  from  eight  to  ten,  with  his  Majesty, 

"  M.  de  Chamaraude," — first  maitre  d'hotel  of  Madame  la  Dan* 
phine, — says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  li  le  mtjne  et  la  remene  a  la  face  de 
l'univers."  Signs  of  royal  favour  now,  indeed,  rained  thick  on  the 
Main  tenon.  What  was  she,  in  fact  ?  She  was  a  sort  of  Platonic 
mistress  of  the  king,  and  in  such  capacity  had  to  set  a  high  moral 
example.  She  took  the  unfortunate  queen  under  her  protection* 
In  consequence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  manoeuvres,  the  poor 
deserted  lady  met  with  greater  attention  than  she  had  enjoyed  daring 
the  whole  time  of  her  marriage.  The  retiring  nature  of  the  unfortu- 
nate queen  was  quite  overcome  with  such  unwonted  attentions,  and 
so  unequal,  from 'timidity,  to  receive  unwonted  favours  from  her 
Olympian  lord,  that  Mad  am  o  de  Maintonon  had  sometimes  to  push 
her,  all  trembling,  into  the  royal  presence.  However,  the  queen  did 
not  support  long  this  unexpected  display  of  conjugal  affection  ;  it  was 
too  much  for  her  apparently,  for  she  died  suddenly  in  lftK3,  The 
king,  it  was  thought,  felt  her  loss  severely,  saying,  **  Toil  a  lo  premier 
chagrin  qu'elle  m'ait  jamais  caaseY'  Madame  de  Main  tenon  was  with 
her  mistress  when  she  died,  and  after  the  death- bed  scene  was  ahout 
to  retire  to  her  apartments,  when  the  Due  de  Rochefoucauld  took  her 
by  the  arm  and  drew  her  towards  the  king,  saying,  **  Ce  nest  pan 
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le  temps,  madame,  de  le  quitter ;  dans  l'etat  ou  il  est  il  a  besoin  de 

VOI18." 

Did  Madame  de  Maintenon  now  entertain  design  of  absolute 
marriage  with  Olympian  majesty  itself?  Madame  de  Caylus  tells 
ub  that  during  the  journey  of  the  court  shortly  after  to  Fontainebleau 
the  agitation  of  the  king's  lady  counsellor  was  extreme,  and  that 
from  thenceforward  she  was  always  with  the  king ;  she  took  part  in 
all  the  journeys,  travelling  in  the  very  carriage  of  his  majesty,  who 
never  failed  to  visit  Maintenon  on  his  way  to  Ohambord.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  is  astounded  at  her  position.  "  La  place  de  Madame  de 
Maintenon  est  unique  en  son  genre ;  il  n'en  a  jamais  eu,  et  il  n'y  en 
aura  jamais  de  semblable." 

The  deserted  Montespan  still  figured  in  a  spectral  way  about  the 
court,  the  king  still  appearing  every  day,  for  form's  sake,  for  an  instant 
or  two  in  her  apartment.  The  ex-mistress,  for  diversion  and  con- 
solation, threw  herself  fervently  upon  devotion. 

The  exact  date  of  the  marriage  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  tne 
king  is  unknown,  but  the  fact  is  certain.  It  took  place  apparently 
about  eighteen  months  or  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  in 
the  year  1685.  The  king  was  forty-seven,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  the  representative  of  fifty  years  of  a  conduite  irreprochable ;  but 
la  vertu  est  de  tout  age.  The  court,  accustomed  to  see  Madame  de 
Maintenon  so  constantly  with  the  king,  at  first  observes  no  difference 
in  their  relations.  When  the  marriage  began  to  be  suspected,  various 
indeed  were  the  ways  in  which  it  was  regarded.  By  some  it  was 
received  with  admiration,  by  some  with  envy,  by  some  with  hopes  of 
profit,  and  by  some  with  profound  astonishment  and  disgust.  As 
for  Saint-Simon,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  Thumiliation  la  plus  profonde, 
la  plus  publique,  la  plus  durable,  la  plus  inouie,  et  que  la  posterite 
ne  voudra  pas  croire,  reservee  par  la  fortune,  pour  n'oser  ici  nommer 
la  Providence,  au  plus  superbe  des  rois."  Indeed,  the  contrast  which 
destiny  here  offered  to  the  world  was  astounding.  Louis  the  Superb, 
— after  his  Mazarinettes,  his  De  Soissons,  his  La  Vallieres,  his 
Montespans,  and  his  Fontanges,  and  a  crowd  of  young  and  brilliant 
beauties, — had  come  to  settle  down  in  strict  conjugal  domesticity 
with  a  staid  and  serene  elderly  lady,  three  years  older  than  himself. 

Some  rigorists,  however,  insisted  still  that  a  clandestine  marriage 
was  not  sufficient  to  render  the  relations  of  the  Maintenon  with  the 
king  wholly  without  taint ;  that  consequently  they  still  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  criminal  attachment ;  and  some  have  asserted  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  having  by  force  of  intrigue  and  cunning 
contrived  to  get  the  king  to  marry  her  privately,  continued  still  the 
same  manoeuvres  to  get  him  to  give  the  marriage  publicity.  As  to 
this  latter  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
scheming  and  counter-scheming.  According  to  Saint-Simon,  the 
Maintenon  had  at  one  time  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  have  the 
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marriage  made  public ;  but  Louvois,  who  had  always  sided  with  the 
Montespan,  got  wind  of  the  project,  went  to  Versailles,  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  king  and  drew  his  sword,  and  implored  his 
majesty  to  kill  him  on  the  spot  rather  than  let  him  be  witness  of 
such  an  infamy  befalling  the  royalty  of  France ;  and  that  the  king, 
troubled,  embarrassed,  and  stammering,  gave  his  word  that  the 
marriage  should  always  be  kept  secret.  It  cannot  be  known  how 
far  Saint-Simon's  account  is  true ;  bat  this  is  sure,  thai  before  the 
marriage  Louvois  received  the  confidence  of  the  king;  and  on  hearing 
it,  threw  himself  at  his  feet  with  tears,  and  besought  him  not  to  dis- 
honour himself  by  marrying  the  "  veuve  Scarron." 

Saint-Simon  believes  also  that  a  second  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  but  was  rendered  abortive  by 
the  influence  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet. 

Nevertheless,  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  addressed  by  a  law  of 
her  intimate  associates — four  or  five,  perhaps — as  "Your  Majesty;" 
and  the  court  paid  to  her  on  all  sides  was  without  limit,  since  it 
was  well  known  what  influence  she  had  upon  the  royal  counsels. 
This  veiled  kind  of  majesty,  however,  was  in  truth  but  ^disguised 
servitude  of  the  most  painful  and  unavoidable  character.  Her  chief 
occupation  was  to  keep  the  king  amused,  or,  as  she  expressed  it, 
make  "piety  tasteful "  to  his  majesty — "  8, fair e  goutar  k  piete  aa 
roi;"  and  without  the  help  of  cards  and  the  lighter  graces  of  the 
Montespan,  to  keep  the  king  always  amused,  was  a  very  serious 
undertaking.  Louis  XIV.,  to  say  the  truth,  had  too  much  dignify  of 
character  to  allow  him  to  fail  into  the  shameful  excesses  of  a  die* 
honoured  old  age,  like  that  of  his  grandson,  Louis  XV*;  and  after  the 
irregularities  of  his  early  life  he  found  a  support  and  stay  in  the  un- 
dent wisdom  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  mike 
good  use.  Louis  XIV.  finished  his  oareer  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon by  his  bed-side ;  Louis  XY.  died  very  nearly  in  the  arms  of  the 
Du  Barry;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  death-beds  is  significa- 
tive of  the  difference  of  the  two  epochs  in  which  they  happened. 

One  cannot,  however,  feel  any  kind  of  real  sympathy  with 
Madame  Maintenon  at  any  epoch  of  her  life/— -there  is  no  reel 
greatness,  no  real  attraction  about'  her ;  secret  contentment,  scent 
delight,  secret  satisfactions  of  pride  were  the  pleasures  she  aimed  at 
having,  and  these  she  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Her  whole  life  was  a 
sacrifice  to  this  end,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  the  poor 
cripple  Scazron.  In  her  letters  are  to  be  found  pictures  from  her 
own  hand  of  her  life  at  Versailles,  which,  as  Sainte-Bemve  says, 
almost  make  us  pity  her.  From  the  hour  of  her  rising  to  the  hour  of 
her  going  to  bed  she  had  no  respite.  She  was  obliged  to  be  every- 
thing, not  to  the  king  alone,  but  to  the  princes  also  who  had  been  her 
pupils,  and  to  ail  the  royal  family  in  the  palace.  She  was  a  veritable 
servant  of  all  work,  for  Louis  would  not  sacrifice  the  smallest  of 
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bis  habits  to  make  her  more  comfortable  or  put  her  more  at  her 
ease.  Old  as  she  was, — suffering  from  the  cold  in  the  vast  apart- 
ments of  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau,  with  huge  doors  and  great 
windows  on  all  sides  of  her, — she  could  not  even  put  a  screen  round 
her  chair  to  keep  off  the  draughts,  because  the  king  never  suffered 
from  cold  and  liked  symmetry  in  all  things, — "H  faut  perir  en 
symmetric,''  she  writes.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  was  ill  in  bed, 
suffering  from  a  fever,  the  king  arrived,  and  had  the  windows  at  once 
thrown  open.     He  liked  air. 

The  only  consolation  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  can  draw  from  her 
discomfort  is,  that  all  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  health  of  the  king. 
Sometimes,  when  she  was  ill,  anxious,  tired,  and  worn  out,  the  king 
would  enter  her  room,  and  she  would  have  to  exert  herself  to  amuse  and 
entertain  him  for  hours  together ;  after  which  she  would  say  to  her 
attendant,  as  she  retired  to  rest  and  the  curtains  were  drawn  around 
her, — "  Je  n'ai  que  le  temps  de  vous  dire  que  je  n'en  puis  plus."  If 
she  allowed  the  king  to  see  her  troubles  or  discomforts  she  was  afraid 
that  he  would  think  that  devotion  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  so  take 
devotion  as  dislike.  On  one  occasion,  after  an  evening  of  severe 
.  exertion  in  supporting  the  ill-humour  of  the  king,  she  said,  "I  was 
driven  to  tho  last  gasp,  but  the  king  did  not  perceive  it ;  now  I  will 
go  and  weep  between  my  four  curtains."  All  the  squabbles  of  the 
royal  family,  all  the  jealousies  of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  princes 
and  princesses  fell  upon  her  shoulders.  "  Je  viens  d'etre  tir6e,  non  a 
quatre  chevaux,  mais  a  quatre  princes."  All  difficulties  of  the  royal 
household  she  was  bound  to  settle  in  discreet  fashion,  and  with  a 
smiling  face,  however  vexed  at  heart  and  tired  in  soul.  Besides  this, 
a  mass  of  business  matters  were  thrust  upon  her,  especially  those 
connected  with  church  matters ;  for,  says  Saint-Simon,  she  thought 
herself  the  "  Abbesse  universelle ; "  and  in  her  own  letters  she  styles 
herself  "  la  femme  d'affaires  des  eveques."  People  aimed  at  making 
her  the  channel  of  every  kind  of  demand  and  solicitation ; — it  was  in 
vain  for  her  to  busy  herself  in  secrecy  and  lay  and  make  herself  inac- 
cessible. V  En  verite,  la  tete  est  quelquefois  prete  a  me  tourner,  et  je 
erois  que,  si  Ton  ouvrit  mon  corps  apres  ma  mort,  on  trouverait  mon 
cesur  sec  et  tors  comme  cehri  de  M.  de  Louvois." 

On  all  affairs  of  state  too  she  was  obliged  to  keep  herself  informed, 
and  have  her  opinions  ready  for  the  king;  for  every  evening  he 
transacted  all  his  business  with  his  ministers  in  her  presence. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  usually  sat  apart,  occupied  with  reading  or 
writing,  or  tapestry  work.  When  on  some  difficult  point,  the  king 
would  say,  "  Consultons  la  raison, "  then  turn  to  the  lady,  and  ask, 
"  Qu'en  pense  votre  Solidite  ?  "  Votre  Solidite,  indeed,  was  a  namo 
habitually  employed  by  the  king  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  He  said 
to  her,  "we  call  Popes  votre  Saintete,  kings  votre  Majeste, — you, 
aadame,  must  be  called  votre  Solidite." 
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Amid  the  incessant  torment  and  pain  of  such  a  life  expressions 
escaped  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  times  indicative  of  the  anguish  she 
concealed  beneath  her  smile.  "  J'en  ai  quelquefois,"  she  remarked, 
"  comme  Ton  dit,  jusqu'a  la  gorge."  And  one  day  when  she  saw 
some  little  fish  evidently  ill  at  ease  in  one  of  the  sumptuous  basins  of 
clearwater  at  Versailles,  she  said,  "  Us  sont  comme  moi ;  ils  regrettent 
leur  bourbe."  "Oh!  dites-moi,"  she  writes  at  another  time,  "si 
le  sort  de  Jeanne  Brindelette  de  Avon," — a  peasant  girl, — "  n'est  pis 
preferable  au  mien  ?  " 

This  kind  of  life  she  had  to  endure  till  she  was  eighty,  when  the 
king  died.  Did  she  love  him  ?  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer. 
At  all  events  she  did  not  wait  to  see  the  breath  out  of  his  body.  As 
he  was  on  his  death-bed  and  his  end  evidently  near,  she  consulted 
her  confessor.  "  Vous  pouvez  partir,"  he  said,  "  vous  ne  lui  etes 
plus  necessaire."  "  This  conduct,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  for  which  she 
has  been  reproached,  proves  at  least  one  thing,  that  in  such  instants 
of  separation  and  eternal  farewells,  she  would  rather  trust  to  the 
guidance  of  her  confessor  than  take  counsel  of  her  heart." 

After  the  king's  death  she  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  where  she  died,  in 
1719,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

To  treat  of  her  influence  on  public  affairs,  of  her  part,  real  or 
supposed,  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  other  great 
events,  would  have  taken  us  beyond  our  limits.  The  truth  is,  she 
initiated  nothing,  yet  gave  her  countenance  to  all  the  senile  follies  of 
the  concluding  years  of  Louis  XIV.  How  much  of  the  intolerance 
of  the  declining  years  of  the  king  can  be  traced  to  her  cannot  be 
surely  known;  but  she  had  a  passion  for  converting  Caivinist 
children  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  spared  no  means  to  accomplish 
her  purpose.  She  looked  upon  herself  as  a  kind  of  demi-saint — a 
sort  of  mature  Esther  raised  up  by  Providence  to  guide  the  great 
king  into  the  paths  of  righteousness.  When  counselled  to  write  her 
life,  she  excused  herself  from  the  task  by  saying  it  consisted  wholly 
of  "  miraculous  passages  in  her  inner  nature."  "H  n'y  a  que  les 
saints  qui  pourraient  y  prendre  plaisir."  The  modesty  of  which 
expression  must  be  patent  to  all.  Michelet,  a  few  words  of  whose 
sometimes  reveals  a  character  as  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  says  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  Sou  a  son  exilic  ur  cakulu  de  tanue  ds 
convenance  son  ame  etait  tr£s-apre,  comme  on  1  est  vol ou tiers,  Unique 
Ton  a  beaucoup  pati." 

With  one  who, — as  Michelet  says, — had  suffered  much,  one  would 
not  be  too  severe ;  yet  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  a  consolation 
amid  all  her  trials,  and  under  the  astonishing  weight  of  earthly 
grandeur  she  had  to  endure, — her  pride  in  the  conviction  that  she  w*s 
a  secret  saint  and  martyr  as  well  as  an  unacknowledged  queen. 
Job  and  the  Maxims  of  M.  de  Rochefoucauld  we  know  were  at  one 
time  her  favourite  reading,  and  her  chosen  motto,  "U  n'y  a  fiend* 
plus  habile  qu'une  conduite  irreprochable*" 
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THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

SUSPENSE. 

When  the  Bentons  were  all  seated  together  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  doing  their  best  to  get  through  the  Sunday  evening,  a  note 
was  brought  to  Mrs.  Benton,  to  the  amazement  of  all  the  family 
assembly.  Mrs.  Westbury  and  her  son  Laurence,  the  curate  of 
Cookesley,  had  joined  them  at  dinner  ;  and  they  were  all  seated  in  a 
circle  round  the  room  drinking  their  tea  and  trying  to  talk,  and 
suppressing  an  occasional  yawn  with  the  true  decorum  of  a  family 
party.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  little  lively  talk  between  Mary 
and  her  mother  and  brother  touching  the  gossip  of  the  district, 
or  Alice  and  Laurie  would  brighten  into  a  familiar  discussion  of  some- 
thing belonging  to  Fitzroy  Square ;  but  then  they  would  suddenly 
remark  that  the  others  were  uninterested  and  taking  no  part,  and  the 
talk  would  come  to  a  stop,  and  Mrs.  Westbury  would  make  a  com- 
monplace remark  to  one  of  her  nephews,  and  Alice  would  ask  the 
curate  if  he  went  often  to  the  Opera,  and  a  uniformity  of  dulness 
would  fall  upon  the  party.  The  Bentons  were  all  well-bred  people, 
and  it  was  certainly  not  well-bred  to  enjoy  one's  self  in  an  animated 
way  in  a  corner  with  two  or  three,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  sat 
blank  and  did  not  know  what  one  was  making  merry  about.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  Alice's  music  to  fall  back  upon  ;  but,  except  to  two 
or  three  of  the  company,  that  would  not  much  mend  matters ;  so  that 
when  the  note  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Benton  there  was  immediately 
a  little  movement  of  interest.  Ben  brought  one  of  the  shaded  lamps  to 
bis  mother  that  she  might  read  it,  and  Mary  drew  near  in  case  her 
services  should  be  wanted  to  write  the  answer, — for  which  the  butler 
stood  solemnly  waiting  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  weary  group. 

"  It  must  be  something  very  urgent  indeed  to  write  about  to-day," 
Mrs.  Westbury  said.     "I  am  old-fashioned,  and  I  don't  think  tho 
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family  quiet  should  be  disturbed  on  Sunday  unless  it  is  something  of 
importance." 

"  My  dear,  I  can't  read  these  dreadful  hands  that  people  write 
nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "I  can't  get  the  tight  on  it,  and  I 
am  too  tired  to  sit  up.     If  you  would  read  it  aloud,  Ben " 

Ben  took  the  little  note  in  his  hand,  and  put  the  lamp  down  on  the 
nearest  table.  His  face  was  in  sliade,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  his  feelings  were.  He  glanced  over  the  note  for  a  second,  and 
then  read  it  aloud  as  his  mother  bade.  It  was  a  prayer  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  woods  next  morning  with  a  friend  who  was  going  away, 
and  it  was  signed  "  Millicent  Rich."  "  I  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
asking,  knowing  that  you  have  all  your  people  about  you,  and  do  not 
want  to  be  troubled  with  strangers,"  she  wrote ;  "  but  our  friend 
is  going  off  by  the  three  o'clock  train.  We  shall  keep  strictly  to 
the  woods,  and  not  come  near  the  house  to  worry  you,  when  your 
attention  must  be  so  occupied  with  other  things ;  but  please  let  me 
come."  This  was  what  Ben  read  out  with  a  perfectly  expressionless 
voice,  not  even  faltering  over  the  name. 

"  Of  course  she  must  come,"  said  Mrs.  Renton.  "  Mary,  you  most 
write  a  note  for  me.  Say  that  the  boys  being  here  makes  no  difference, 
and  that  if  she  will  come  to  luncheon  and  bring  her  Mend " 

"  But,  godmamma,  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  coming,"  said  Mary,  while 
Ben  took  up  the  lamp,  and  stood  like  a  monument,  holding  it  in  his 
hand. 

".Mr.  Ponsonby  will  not  eat  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Renton; 
and  then  there  was  a  pause. 

"  But,  godmamma,"  Mary  resumed  after  that  interval,  "  don't  yon 
think  so  important  a  day  as  to-morrow  is, — and  so  much  as  there  will 
be  going  on " 

"  Any  stranger  would  be  a  bore,"  said  Frank.  "  How  are  we  to 
go  and  talk  and  be  civil,  when  an  hour  more  may  see  us  set  up  or 
ruined!" 

Here  Alice  plucked  at  his  sleeve,  indicating  with  a  look  of  warning 
the  stolid  countenance  of  old  Willis,  who  stood  listening  to  every- 
thing. "  If  it  would  be  any  pleasure  to  grandmamma,  I  could  attend 
to  them,"  she  said. 

"  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  you  all,"  aiid 
Mrs.  We8tbury,  "  and  take  your  minds  off  yourselves  a  little*  It  is  a 
blessing  to  have  a  stranger  for  that.  You  are  obliged  to  exert  your- 
selves, and  are  kept  from  brooding  over  one  subject.  I  think  yoor 
mother  is  quite  right." 

"  Let  us  have  them,"  said  Laurie.  "  What  does  it  matter  ?  Old 
Ponsonby  is  always  late." 

"  He  will  surely  never  be  late  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance,'' 
said  Laurence  Westbury. 

Mrs.  Renton  looked  from  one  to  another  with  an  anxLoas  i 
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ance,  and  they  came  round  the  sofa,  glad  of  the  little  interruption 
to  that  family  quiet  which  was  almost  too  much  blessedness.  Ben, 
who  said  nothing,  lighted  up  the  circle  in  a  curious  Bembrandtish  way, 
holding  his  lamp  so  as  to  screen  his  mother ;  and  outside  stood  old 
Willis,  erect  as  a  soldier,  with  unmoved  countenance,  waiting  for  the 
answer. 

"  Ben,  what  do  you  say  ?"  said  Mrs.  Benton,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  last  appeal. 

"  That  you  must  do  just  what  you  like,  mother,"  said  Ben. 

Upon  which  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  "  How  can  I  tell 
what  I  shall  like  if  none  of  you  will  advise  me  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  will  attend  to  them,  if  grandmamma  would  like  it,"  said  Alice, 
coming  to  the  head  of  the  sofa.  "  And  I  am  sure  you  would  like  it, 
dear  grandmamma;  it  would  give  you  something  else  to  think  of." 

"  So  it  would,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Benton,  ready  to  cry ;  "  and 
how  I  am  to  get  through  to-morrow  without  some  assistance  is  more 
than  I  can  tell." 

"  It  will  take  all  your  minds  off  the  one  subject,"  added  Mrs. 
Westbury ;  "  and  of  course  there  must  always  be  luncheon.  Mary, 
go  and  do  what  your  aunt  tells  you.  It  will  be  good,  my  dears,  for 
you  all." 

And  Ben  gave  a  little  gesture  with  his  hand.  Mary  caught  his  eye 
over  the  glowing  darkness  of  the  shaded  lamp,  and  went  and  wrote 
her  note  without  a  word.  Ben's  face  had  said,  or  seemed  to  say, 
"  Let  them  come, — what  does  it  matter  ?"  And  if  it  did  not  matter 
to  him,  certainly  it  mattered  nothing  to  any  one  else.  When  the 
note  was  despatched,  Alice  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  her  husband,  his  mother,  and  Laurence  West- 
bury.  Ben  settled  down  in  a  corner  and  took  a  book,  till  his  aunt 
Lydia  went  and  sat  beside  him,  when  an  earnest  conversation  ensued; 
and  Laurie  stood  idling  by  the  window,  beating  back  the  moths  that 
came  in  tribes  to  seek  their  destruction  in  the  light,  and  sometimes 
saying  a  word  to  Mary,  who,  half  occupied  by  the  music  and  more 
than  half  by  her  own  thoughts,  sat  near  him  within  the  shadow  of 
the  curtains. 

"  What  sort  of  people  are  those  that  are  coming  to-morrow,  and 
why  don't  you  like  them  ?  "  said  Laurie,  under  cover  of  a  fortissimo. 

"  I  never  said  I  did  not  like  them,"  said  Mary. 

"  No ;  but  I  know  you  don't.     Who  are  they  ?  " 

And  then  the  music  fell  low  into  tremulous,  dying  murmurs,  and 
all  was  silent  in  the  room  except  for  a  shrill  "s"  now  and  then  of 
Mrs.  Westbury's  half-whispered  energetic  conversation  with  Ben. 
When  the  strain  rose  and  swelled  into  passion,  the  talk  at  the  window 
was  resumed. 

"  It  is  not  they, — it  is  she  I  don't  like ; — one  of  my  old  school- 
fellows, and  the  most  beautiful  woman  you  ever  saw." 

gg2 
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"  Hal.o  !  M  said  Laurie,  **  is  that  the  reason  why  ?" 

il  Yes,  of  course.  We  should  all  like  to  strangle  her  because  she) 
is  so  pretty/'  said  Mary,  with  a  certain  rancour  in  her  voice, 

Laurie  sent  a  great  night-moth  out  with  a  rush,  and  then  he 
stooped  towards  his  cousin's  hiding-placo.  "  Granted  in  the  general," 
he  said,  **  but  there  is  something  particular  about  this/* 

What  could  Mary  say  ?  Her  heart  was  quivering  with  that  poignant 
sense  of  weakness  and  inability  to  resist  fate  which  sometimes  over- 
comes a  woman  in  those  secret  machinations  for  somebody  else's  good., 
which  are  so  seldom  successful.  "  I  have  done,"  she  said;  "I  will 
try  no  more/1  And  that  was  ail  the  answer  that  was  given  to  Laurie's 
curiosity* 

Alice  had  not  fallen  off  in  her  playing.  Tho  piano,  under  her  fingers , 
gave  forth  such  sounds  as  wiled  the  very  hearts  out  of  the  bosoms  of 
the  three  who  were  listening.  Mrs*  Ren  ton  lay  back  on  her  sofa,  with 
the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes  and  a  world  of  inarticulate  inexpressible 
feeling  in  her  heart.  Had  it  been  poetry,  tho  poor  lady  would  have 
yawned  and  wished  herself  in  bed ;  but  now  she  had  floated  into  a 
serene  Eden, — a  Paradise  full  of  all  vague  loveliness,  and  sweetness, 
and  unspeakable  indistinct  emotions.  As  for  Laurence  Westbury,  be 
dared  scarcely  draw  breath,  so  entirely  did  the  witchery  seize  him., 
The  music  to  him  stormed  and  struggled  like  a  soul  in  pain,  and  paused 
and  sank  to  give  forth  the  cry  of  despair,  and  swelled  into  a  gather- 
ing hope,  into  a  final  conflict,  into  delicious  murmurs  of  sweetness 
and  gratefulness  and  repose  ;  there  was  a  whole  drama  in  it,  moving 
the  real  listener  with  such  a  rapid  succession  of  feeling  as  tbe  highest 
tragic  efforts  of  poetry  call  forth  in  others.  While  in  the  meanwhile 
Ben  and  aunt  Lydia  talked  quite  undisturbed  in  their  comer  of  rail- 
ways and  investments,  and  of  how  much  Renton  might  he  improved, 
and  how  fast  Dick  Westbury  was  making  his  fortune  out  hi  India ; 
and  Laurie  was  driving  out  the  moths,  and  moralising  over  their 
eagerness  to  enter,  and  thinking  of  anything  in  the  world  rather 
than  tbe  music*  Such  were  the  strange  differences  of  sensibility 
and  feeling  among  half-a-dozen  people,  all  of  one  race. 

A  forlorn  hope  that  it  might  rain  next  morning,  and  so  prevent  tho 
threatened  invasion,  was  present  in  Mary's  mind  up  to  tbe  last  moment 
She  felt  as  if,  having  thus  failed  in  her  own  person,  Providence  must 
aid  her  to  save  her  cousin,  the  head  of  the  house,  who  was  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  family,  from  such  a  snare*  But  Providence 
refused j  as  Providence  so  often  does  in  what  seems  the  most  heart- 
breaking emergency,  to  aid  tho  plans  of  the  schemer,  A3  lovely  a 
September  morning  as  over  shone  brightened  all  the  park  and  tho 
trees  under  her  windows,  as  she  gazed  out  unable  to  believe  that  sltfl 
was  thus  abandoned  of  Heaven.  But  there  couhl  be  no  niisUka 
about  it*    It  was  a  lovely  day,  enough  to  tempt  any  one  to  tbe  woodf 
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had  there  been  no  purpose  of  the  kind  beforehand;  and  as  if  to 
aggravate  her  sense  of  the  danger  of  the  situation,  Ben  himself  was 
visible  from  her  window,  coming  np  the  river-path  in  boating  cos- 
tume, though  it  was  only  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.     Had  he 
been  on  the  river  already  at  this  ridiculous  hour?     Passing  The 
Willows  no  doubt,  gazing  at  the  closed  windows,  pleased  with  the 
mere  fact  of  being  near  her,  though  at  such  an  hour  no  one,  Mary 
assured  herself  with  a  little  scorn,  had  ever  seen  Millicent  out  of  bed ; 
— and  on  such  a  day  as  this,  when  all  his  prospects  for  life  hung  in  the 
balance !     But,  strangely  enough,  it  never  occurred  to  Mary  in  her 
womanish  pre-occupation  to  think  that  it  might  be  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  the  crisis,  and  not  any  thought  of  Millicent,  which  had 
roused  Ben  and  driven  him  to  try  the  tranquillising  effects  of  bodily 
exertion.    Notwithstanding  the  atmosphere  of  family  anxiety  by  which 
she  was  surrounded,  the  fact  was  that  Millicent's.  visit  was  ten  times 
more  important  in  Mary's  eyes  than  that  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.     The  one 
did  not  cost  her  a  tenth  part  of  the  anxious  cogitation  called  forth  by 
the  other.     No  doubt  the  will  would  be  read  and  everything  settled, 
ill  or  well.    Ben  would  have  Benton,  as  he  ought ;  or  Frank  would 
have  it,  or  it  would  be  settled  somehow  ;  but  the  effect  of  Millicent's 
appearance  would  be  to  unsettle  everything.   It  would  rouse  up  those 
embers  of  old  love  which  she  felt  were  smouldering  in  Ben's  mind. 
Smouldering !     How  could  she  tell  that  they  were  not  blazing  with 
all  the  warmth  of  present  passion  ?    Else,  why  had  he  sallied  out 
in  the  dawn  of  the  morning  only  to  pass  by  the  sleeping  shut-up 
house  which  contained  the  lady  of  his  dreams  ?    For  that  he  had 
gone  out  for  this  purpose,  and  no  other,  Mary  felt  as  certain  as  if  she 
had  watched  him  every  step  of  the  way.    But  there  was  nothing  now 
to  be  done  but  to  submit,  and  to  put  the  best  face  that  was  possible 
upon  it.    Perhaps  indeed,  if  anything  should  occur  so  as  that  Ben 
should  not  have  Benton,  it  would  no  longer  be  an  unmixed  misfor- 
tune, for  it  would  take  him  out  of  Millicent's  way. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  relief  or  an  annoyance  to  find 
a  stranger  at  the  breakfast-table  when  they  all  met  down-stairs. 
"  What  a  nuisance  ! "  Frank  said  to  his  wife,  feeling  that  Ben's  right- 
hand  man  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  be  admitted  to  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  family  at  such  a  moment.  But  Mary  felt,  on  the 
whole,  that  Hilly ard's  unexpected  appearance  was  a  good  thing  for 
Ben.  The  stranger,  who  ought  to  have  arrived  some  days  before, 
had  been  detained,  and  had  got  down  to  Gookesley  on  Sunday  night, 
from  whence  it  appeared  Ben  had  gone  down  early  to  fetch  him, 
thus  explaining,  to  the  great  consolation  of  his  guardian  and  watcher, 
his  early  expedition.  Hillyard  was  very  carefully  dressed,  too  care- 
fully for  the  morning,  and  a  little  impressed  by  the  house  and  the 
circumstances.     His  beard  had  been  trimmed  and  his  wardrobe  re- 
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newed  before  he  would  follow  his  former  protege,  and  present  patron, 
to  the  Manor,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  make  himself  agreeable, 
and  justify  his  presence. 

"  I  know  I  should  not  have  come  at  such  a  time,"  he  explained  to 
Mary ;  "  I  told  Benton  so.  Of  course  we  have  been  so  much  together 
that  I  could  not  but  know  why  he  was  coming  home." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference,"  said  Mary.  "  I  am  ram 
my  aunt  will  always  be  glad  to  see  any  of  Ben's  Mends." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  Hillyard  answered  gratefully. 
And  then  he  began  to  tell  her  what  a  fine  fellow  her  cousin  was,  and 
what  a  head  he  had,  and  how  he  had  mastered  his  profession  while 
other  men  would  have  been  gaping  at  it.  "  He  is  master  and  I  am 
man  now,"  he  said,  unconsciously  using  Ben's  words,  "  though  I  was 
brought  up  to  it ;  and  I  should  just  like  you  to  see  the  beaottfal 
work  he  puts  out  of  his  hands." 

"  I  daresay  I  should  not  understand  it  if  I  saw  it,"  said  Mary, 
smiling  behind  the  urn ;  but  she  lent  a  very  willing  ear,  and  tnonght 
Hillyard  a  very  nice  person.  Unquestionably  he  was  a  relief  to  the 
high  strain  of  suppressed  feeling  which  appeared  in  every  face  at 
the  table,  except,  perhaps,  Laurie's,  who,  late  as  usual,  came  in, 
carrying  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  who  did  not  mind. 

"  Here  is  a  little  waif  and  stray  I  found  wandering  about  the 
passages,"  he  said.  "Little  Laurie,  your  mamma  does  not  care 
about  you  to-day ;  you  had  better  stay  with  me." 

"  Doesn't  mamma  care  for  him,  the  darling  I "  cried  Alice.  And 
then  the  child  was  picked  up,  having  made  a  rush  to  her  arms,  and 
set  up  beside  her  at  table. 

"  The  heir-presumptive,  I  suppose?"  Hillyard  said  behind  the  urn; 
and  Mary  began  to  think  he  was  not  quite  so  nice  as  she  had  thought 
him  before. 

Then  the  members  of  the  family  dispersed,  to  kill  this  lingering 
weary  forenoon  as  they  best  could.  Ben  and  Hillyard  went  out 
together  in  earnest  conversation,  and  Laurie  established  himself  in  a 
shady  corner  of  the  lawn,  and  made  a  group  of  Alice  and  her  children, 
and  began  to  draw  them  ;  while  Frank  started  off,  as  he  said,  for  a 
long  walk.  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  announced  that  he  was  to  come  by 
the  one  o'clock  train ;  but  there  was  another  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  later,  and  nobody  who  knew  him  expected  him  to  arrive  by  the 
first.  And  at  half-past  one  Millicent  and  her  friend  would  come  to 
luncheon.  Such  a  conjunction  of  events  was  very  terrible  to  think 
of;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  alarming  to  any  one  as  to  Mary,  who 
alone  knew  of  the  motives  of  the  latter  visit.  She  had  to  go  about 
her  usual  occupations  all  the  same.  She  could  not  cheat  the  sick 
expectations  of  her  heart  by  joining  the  group  on  the  lawn  and 
chatting  with  the  children,  nor  could  she  rush  lorth  to  stffl  her 
anxieties  by  bodily  exertion,  like  the  boys.     A  woman,  she  thought 
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to  herself,  is  always  tied  to  the  stake.  She  had  to  fulfil  all  her  little 
peaceful  household  occupations  as  if  her  heart  was  quite  at  ease,  and 
had  not  even  any  sympathy  to  support  her,  for,  what  was  it  to  her, — 
any  one  could  have  said  ?  They  were  all  three  her  cousins,  and  it 
could  not  matter  very  deeply  to  her  which  of  them  got  Benton ; 
and  as  for  Millicent,  that  was  mere  feminine  jealousy,  and  nothing 
else !  So  Mary  had  to  lock  up  her  troubles  carefully  in  her  own 
breast. 

It  was  only  about  a  quarter  past  one  when  Millicent  arrived  at 
Benton,  and  with  her  came  her  mother  and  her  "  friend,"  who  was 
the  young  soldier  they  had  seen  rowing  her  on  the  river.  Mrs. 
Benton  had  just  come  down-stairs,  with  Davison  carrying  her  shawls 
and  her  worsted  work,  and  it  was  to  her  the  visitors  made  their  way. 
"  Mr.  Horsman  is  a  connection  of  my  poor  husband's,"  Millicent  said 
with  a  decent  sigh.  "  He  is  a  brother  of  Sir  George  Horsman,  whom 
Nelly  married.  Nelly  is  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Benton ;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  know?" 

44  Indeed  I  know  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Benton.  "  It  was  she  who 
we  once  thought  would  have  married  Frank.  Not  that  I  am  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Frank's  wife.  She  is  certainly  nice,  and  suits 
him  admirably,  which  of  course  is  the  great  thing.  But  she  had  no 
money.  And  there  was  once  a  time  when  he  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Miss  Bich." 

"  She  was  quite  a  catch,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy, — a  word  which  wounded 
Mrs.  Benton's  ear. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  looked  upon  it  in  that  point  of  view;  but  the 
young  people  were  thrown  in  each  other's  way  a  great  deal,"  Mrs. 
Benton  said  with  some  stateliness  ;  and  Millicent  immediately  rushed 
into  the  field. 

"  I  thought  the  Mr.  Bentons  had  all  arrived,"  she  said,  "  and  yet 
you  are  alone,"  and  cast  an  angry  glance  at  Mary,  as  if  demanding 
of  her  where  they  were. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  boys  ?"  said  Mrs.  Benton,  looking  round 
her,  "  I  have  only  just  come  down.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  very  excit- 
ing day  for  them.  We  expect  Mr.  Ponsonby  down  immediately  to 
read  the  will." 

Millicent  and  her  mother  exchanged  glances.  "  Then  the  time  is 
up  ?"  Mrs.  Tracy  said  meditatively,  and  bent  with  increasing  solici- 
tude over  the  invalid  on  her  sofa.  "What  a  trial  for  you!"  she 
Raid,  clasping  her  hand  in  sympathy.  And  Mrs.  Benton  raised  to 
her  eyes  that  said  unspeakable  things. 

"Ah!  yes,"  she  murmured;  "but  nobody  thinks  of  me ; "  and 
this  balm  of  consolation  was  sweet  to  her  heart. 

They  all  came  dropping  in  a  few  minutes  later  to  luncheon,  and 
Ben  and  Hillyard  were  among  the  first.  "  Ponsonby  has  not  come 
by  this  train,"  said  Ben,  "  but  Frank  is  waiting  at  the  station  for  the 
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next."  It  was  bard  not  to  feel  as  if  Frank  was  doing  the  rest  an 
injury  by  waiting  to  have  the  first  word  with  the  lawyer.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Mary's  instinctive  feeling.  But  her  heart  wits  weighted 
now  with  a  still  more  painful  anxiety.  She  saw  Ben  give  a  brief, 
contemptuous  glance  at  young  Horsman,  whose  position  was  not  & 
comfortable  one,  and  her  heart  sank.  But  then  he  turned  avay 
from  Millie  ent, — avoided  seeing  her,  indeed,  in  a  curious,  visible 
way,  and  that  was  a  consolation.  Mrs.  Tracy,  however,  got  up  with 
effusion  to  shake  hands  with  dear  Mr.  Kenton,  begging  that  aha 
might  have  a  good  look  at  him,  to  see  if  he  was  changed.  "  Not 
at  all  changed,11  was  her  verdict.  "Just  the  same  generous  face 
that  once  came  to  our  help  in  our  troubles.  Mr.  Benton,  do  you 
know  I  may  say  you  saved  my  life  tH 

And  then  Millie  en  t,  too,  rose,  and,  with  a  whole  drama  in  her  eyes, 
held  out  her  hand  to  him.  There  was  regret,  remorse,  and  a  tender 
appeal  for  pardon,  and  a  sweet  self-pity  in  those  blue,  shining  eye?. 
They  seemed  to  say,  "  Bo  kind  to  me !  Be  sorry  for  me  1  1  am 
ao  sorry  for  myself!  "  But  it  was  hard  to  make  out  whether  there 
was  any  answer  in  Ben's  looks.  She  stood  so  turned  towards  him, 
holding  out  her  hand,  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  draw  near,  and 
then  she  turned  meaningly  towards  a  vacant  chair  at  her  side.  He 
could  not  have  gone  away  without  rudeness,  and  Ben  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  rude  to  anybody  at  such  a  moment  of  fate.  He  took 
the  seat  accordingly,  though  with  grave  looks,  and  then  there  came 
a  gleam  of  triumph  into  M ill i cent's  eyes.  "  How  curious  we  should 
have  chanced  to  come  here  on  this  day  of  all  others,11  she  said,  her 
voice  sinking  to  its  softest  tones,  H  You  told  me  of  it  the  very  last 
time  we  met ;  but  perhaps,  Mr.  Renton,  yon  forget  ?" 

"Did  I  tell  you  of  this?"  said  Ben.  "What  a  good  memory 
you  must  have  ;  but  there  are  some  things  I  do  not  forget.1' 

II  Ah  1  something  unkind  about  poor  me,  Mr.  Benton  ;  but  if  yea 
knew  what  I  have  had  to  go  through  since,  you  would  not  think 
unkind  things/1 

II I  suppose  we  have  alt  had  a  great  deal  to  go  through  since/'  said 
Ben,  tl  Beven  years  1  it  is  a  large  slice  out  of  one's  life.  One's  ideas 
about  most  things  change  immensely  in  seven  years/' 

"Do  they?"  said  Millicent,  looking  at  him  with  soft  appealing 
eyes. 

"  Very  much,11  said  Ben  with  a  smile;  "so  much,  that  one  looks 
hack  with  amazement  upon  the  follies  one  has  been  guilty  of-    A 
man  says  to  himself,  '  Is  it  possible  I  could  have  been  such  an  ass  ? 
Are  ladies  not  subject  to  the  same  effect  of  time  ?  " 

"No; — ladies  are  more  constant,"  said  Millicent.  "When  oar 
thoughts  have  been  turned  one  way,  it  does  not  matter  what  bapp*n*i 
they  always  keep  the  same.  We  may  be  obliged  to  change  in  Hot- 
ward  appearance.     We  are  not  so  free  as  you  gentlemen  are*    Oai  * 
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friends  or  one's  circumstances  sway  one  sometimes ;  but  in  the  heart 

we  never  change, — not  half,  oh  !  not  a  quarter  so  much  as  you." 
"  That  may  be.     I  have  no  experience/'  said  Ben. 
"  But  I  have,"  said  Millicent,  "  and  I  do  so  want  to  tell  you.     You 

know  I  never  was  very  happy  in  my  circumstances,  Mr.  Renton. 

Mamma  is  very  kind,  but  she  does  not  understand  one's  feelings ; 

and  when  she  got  me  abroad,  she  had  me  all  in  her  own  hands. 

Yes,  you  are  quite  right  about  the  change  time  makes.     When  I  look 

back,  I  cannot  think  how  I  could  have  done  it.     But  I  was  so  young, 

and  so  used  to  obey  mamma." 
"  And  a  very  laudable  principle,  I  am  sure,"  said  Ben,  with  a  polite 

little  bow.     "  I  beg  your  pardon — I  thought  I  saw  my  brother  and 

Mr.  Ponsonby  coming  up  the  avenue.     You  were  saying, — something 

about  obedience, — I  think  ?  " 
"  You  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  listen  to  me,"  said  Millicent. 
"  Oh  yes,  surely ; — pray  go  on.     I  am  full  ofinterest,"  said  Ben. 
And  then  the  poor  creature   looked   at  him  with  eyes  which 

were  pitiful  in  the  eagerness  of  their  appeal.     She  was  a  mercenary, 

wretched  woman,  ready  to  barter  her  beauty  for  comfort  and  wealth 
and  a  fine  house  and  a  good  position ;  and  yet  there  was  still  in 
Mrs.  Henry  Rich  the  same  redeeming  possibility  that  there  had  been 
in  Millicent  Tracy.  If  he  would  have  taken  her  out  of  that  slough 
of  despond,  she  would  have  been  good,  have  made  him  a  true  wife, 
have  grown  a  gentle  lady,  so  far  as  it  was  in  her.  To  the  bottom 
of  her  soul  Millicent  felt  this, — just  as  many  a  poor  criminal  feels 
that  in  other  circumstances  he  would  have  been  a  model  of  all  virtue. 
And  for  her  the  matter  was  not  one  without  hope  ; — marriage  to  a 
woman  may  always  be  a  new  life, — and  the  seven  years  had  not 
dimmed  her  eyes,  nor  taken  the  roses  from  her  cheeks.  And  by 
those  roses  and  bright  eyes  and  lovely  looks  are  not  a  woman's  fate 
determined  continually  ?  Again,  it  was  her  last  hope.  For  though 
admiration  was  always  sweet,  yet,  to  be  troubled  with  a  boy  like 
this  young  Guardsman,  was  irksome  to  Millicent  in  her  maturity. 
And  to  go  through  a  round  of  such  boys, — flattering,  wooing  them, 
being  wooed, — good  heavens  1  was  this  all  that  fortune  had  in  store 
for  a  woman?  Therefore,  she  made  one  more  effort  before  she 
yielded  to  fate. 

"You  were  more  interested,  Mr.  Benton,"  she  said,  with  soft 
reproach,  "when  we  talked  together  last,— oh,  so  much  more  inter- 
ested !  If  I  did  not  know  you  so  well,  I  could  scarcely  think  it 
was  the  same." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Ben;  "but  you  taught  me  some  things, 
Mrs.  Rich,  and  I  profited  by  the  lesson.  I  doubt  whether  but  for 
jour  assistance  I  could  ever  have  been  the  man  I  am." 

"  Ah  I  then  I  have  at  least  something  to  do  with  you  ?"  said  Milli- 
cent.   "  Come  and  tell  me,  will  you  ?    It  is  not  like  London,  where 
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one  was  always   being  interrupted.      In  the   country  there  is  so 
much  time  for  talk." 

"  But  I  have  no  time,"  said  Ben.  "  After  to-morrow  I  shall  pro- 
bably go  away  again ;  and  when  I  tell  you  I  have  profited  by  yonr 
instructions,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

"  You  are  angry  with  me  because  of, — because  of, — poor  Henry," 
said  Millicent,  with  tears  coming  to  her  eyes.  "  But  ah,  Mr. 
Renton ! — ah,  Ben,  if  you  only  knew  I " 

Ben  sprang  impatiently  to  his  feet.  To  him,  as  to  any  other 
generous  man,  it  felt  like  a  personal  pang  and  shame  to  see  a 
woman  thus  humiliate  herself.  He  made  a  long  step  towards  the 
window,  with  a  flush  on  his  face.  "  Here  they  come ! "  he  said, 
though  at  the  moment  he  was  not  thinking  much  of  their  coming. 
And  then  there  ensued  a  sudden  inevitable  flutter  in  the  family  which 
affected  the  guests.  Alice,  who  had  been  charitably  talking  to  the 
Guardsman,  jumped  up  with  a  little  cry  of  excitement,  and  sat  down 
again,  ashamed  of  herself,  but  with  all  possibilities  of  conversation 
quenched  out  of  her ;  and  Mrs.  Renton,  whom  Mrs.  Tracy  had  been 
occupying  to  the  best  of  her  ability  to  leave  Millicent  free  for  her 
important  interview  with  Ben,  was  suddenly  overcome,  and  cried  a 
little,  lying  back  on  her  pillows.  "  Oh  Ben,  my  dear!  I  don't  know 
how  I  am  to  bear  it,"  she  said,  holding  fast  by  her  6on's  hand 
Laurie  was  the  only  one  who  was  perfectly  steady.  He  came  forward 
immediately  from  the  background,  and  raised  his  mother  up,  sup- 
porting her  on  his  arm.  "  You  will  bear  it  beautifully,  mamma,  as 
you  always  do,"  said  Laurie.  "  Come  and  give  us  our  luncheon. 
You  forget  we  are  not  alone." 

And  he  supported  her  into  the  dining-room,  holding  her  hand 
caressingly  in  his.  As  for  Ben,  he  turned  and  gave  his  arm  to  Milli- 
cent, "  as  if  I  had  been  a  cabbage,"  she  said  afterwards,  indignantly. 
None  of  her  pathetic  glances,  not  the  soft  little  pressure  of  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  gained  the  slightest  response.  His  face  was  set  and 
stern,  full  of  thoughts  with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do.  Mrs. 
Tracy  ventured  to  whisper  as  she  followed, — "  Ah,  how  sweet  it  is 
to  me  to  see  you  two  together  again  ! "  But  Ben  did  not  even  bear 
what  she  said.  He  waved  his  hand  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  the  distance 
as  he  went  across  the  halL  The  beautiful  face  at  hm  side  had  no 
more  effect  upon  him  than  if  it  had  been  a  hideous  mask.  He  was 
absorbed  in  his  own  business,  and  careless  of  her  very  existence. 
Millicent,  in  her  fury,  could  have  struck  him  as  ho  took  her  into  the 
dining-room.     Was  this  to  be  the  end  ? 
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CHAPTER  LIT. 

THE   WILL. 

ELtlt/fabd's  behaviour  at  that  luncheon  gained  him  the  regard  of 
the  various  members  of  the  Benton  family.    He  took  such  pains  to 
attend  to  the  strangers  and  give  to  the  agitated  group  the  air  of  an 
ordinary  party,  that  all  of  them  who  were  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
observe  his  exertions  felt  grateful  to  him.     Millicent  sat  next  to  Ben 
on  one  side,  but  Hillyard  had  placed  himself  between  her  and  Mary 
Westbury  on  the  other,  and  in  all  the  intervals  of  his  general  services 
to  the  company  Mrs.  Rich  had  his  attention, — for  which  Mary  blessed 
him.     She  herself,  overcome  by  many  emotions,  was  but  a  pale  spec- 
tator, able  to  take  little  part  in  what  was  going  on,  saying  now  and 
then  a  languid  word  to  the  unfortunate  Guardsman,  but  capable  of 
nothing  more  except  watching,  which  she  did  with  a  sick  excitement 
beyond  all  description.    Mary  was  so  pale,  indeed,  and  watchful  and 
excited,  that  her  mother  was  alarmed,  and  made  signs  to  her  across 
the  table  which  she  did  not  feel  capable  of  understanding.     "  She 
will  cry  if  she  does  not  mind,  and  make  a  scene,"  Mrs.  Westbury  said 
to  herself;  and  set  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  Ben,  which  was  true 
enough,  but  not  as  she  thought.    As  for  Ben,  he  inclined  his  ear 
specially  to  Mrs.  Tracy,  who  was  at  his  other  hand,  and  hoped  she 
liked  The  Willows,  and  that  her  rheumatism  was  better,  and  a  hundred 
other  nothings.   There  was,  it  is  true,  nothing  very  remarkable  about 
this  party,  to  an  observer  looking  at  it  from  the  outside.     They  were 
well-dressed  people,  gathered  round  a  well-appointed  table,  getting 
through  an  average  amount  of  talk,  smiling  upon  each  other  like  ordi- 
nary mortals ;  but  yet  underneath  how  different  it  was !    Mrs.  Benton 
was  consoled,  and  ate  her  luncheon,  sustained  by  her  son  Laurie's  atten- 
tions ;  but  Mrs.  Frank  Benton  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
keep  up  the  fiction  of  eating,  and  grew  pale  and  flushed  again  six  times 
in  a  minute,  and  nervously  consulted  the  countenance  of  her  husband, 
who,  very  silent  and  self-absorbed,  drank  his  sherry,  and  more  of  it 
than  he  wanted  at  that  hour,  taking  little  notice  of  any  one.  Then,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  there  was  Mrs.  Tracy,  hanging  with 
ostentatious,  artificial  interest  on  every  word  uttered  by  Ben ;  and 
Millicent,  very  pale,  with  an  excited  gleam  in  her  eyes,  casting  tender, 
wistful  looks  at  him,  which  he  never  saw;    and  Hillyard  talking 
enough  for  six,  helping  everybody,  introducing  a  hundred  indifferent 
subjects  of  conversation,  which  ran  a  feeble  course  half-way  round  the 
table  and  then  died  a  natural  death.     Mrs.  Westbury,  one  of  the  few 
people  who  was  calm  enough  to  remark  the  appearance  of   the 
others,  concluded  within  herself  that,  after  all  the  strangers  were  a 
mistake.    If  the  family  party  had  been  alone,  their  excitement  would 
have  been  nothing  beyond  what  was  natural ;  but  her  own  child,  Mary, 
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who  ought  at  least  to  have  been  one  of  the  calmest  of  the  party,  sat 
by  that  unhappy  Guardsman  pale  as  a  ghost,  once  in  ten  minutes 
saying  something  to  him,  and  looking  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint ; 
and  all  the  others  were  equally  under  the  sway  of  agitation  and  self- 
restraint.  When  this  uncomfortable  meal  came  to  an  end,  everybody 
rose  with  an  alacrity  which  showed  how  glad  they  were  that  it  was 
over.  And  then  there  ensued  another  moment  of  supreme  embarrass- 
ment. If  the  strangers  had  any  sense  of  the  position  they  would  go 
away  instantly,  the  family  felt ;  but  instead  of  that,  Millicent  moved 
at  once  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  there  stood  upon  a 
crimson  pedestal  a  bust  of  the  last  Benedict  Benton,  and  humbly 
begged  of  Ben  to  explain  to  her  who  it  was ;  and  while  the  others 
stood  about  waiting,  he  had  to  follow  and  describe  his  grandfather, 
and  fulfil  the  duties  of  showman,  Mrs.  Tracy  rushing  to  join  the 
group. 

"  Benedict  Benton — your  name  ! "  Millicent  said,  with  again 
another  attempt  upon  his  feelings,  while  Ben  stood  angrily  conscious 
of  the  effort  and  contemptuous  of  the  fooling,  scarcely  concealing  his 
eagerness  to  be  at  liberty.  "  And  this  portrait,  Mr.  Benton?  lean 
trace  the  family  resemblance,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  And  all  this  while 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  blue  bag  waited  outside,  and  the  family  murmured, 
standing  round  in  agonies  of  suspense  to  know  their  fate.  Then 
once  more  Hillyard  stood  forth,  vindicating  his  claim  to  be  called 
Ben's  right-hand  man. 

"  Let  me  be  cicerone,"  he  said.  "  Benton,  I  know  you  are  anxioai 
to  see  to  your  business.  Mrs.  Rich  will  take  me  for  her  guide  to  the 
pictures  for  the  moment.  You  know  Mr.  Ponsonby  cannot  wait,  and 
you  are  losing  time." 

"  If  Mrs.  Bich  will  excuse  me,"  said  Ben. 

"  Oh,  please  don't  think  of  excuses  ;  we  can  wait,"  said  Millicent 
"•Mayn't  we  wait  to  learn  the  news  ? "  and  she  clasped  her  hands 
softly,  unseen  of  the  bystanders,  and  gazed  into  his  face.  "  Nobody," 
she  murmured,  lowering  her  voice,  "  can  be  more  interested  than  L" 

"  So  long  as  you  can  find  anything  to  amuse  you,"  said  Ben,  half 
frantic.  "  Hillyard,  I  confide  it  to  you ; "  and  he  had  turned  away, 
before  any  further  dart  could  be  thrown  at  him.  Then  there  was  a 
hurried  consultation  between  Mrs.  Benton  and  her  sister-in-law.  "I 
shall  stay  with  them ;  never  mind.  Of  course  I  am  anxious  too ; 
but  half  an  hour  more  or  less  don't  matter,"  Mrs.  Westbury  said, 
with  the  voice  of  a  martyr ;  and  when  Millicent  looked  round  she 
found  herself  standing  alone  with  her  own  special  party,  Hillyard  at 
her  right  hand,  and  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  a  smile  of  fixed  politeness, 
.behind.  Ben  was  gone.  He  had  made  no  answer  to  her  appeal, — 
he  had  shown  no  inclination  to  linger  by  her  side.  She  had  put  forth 
all  her  strength  for  this  grand  final  coup,  and  it  had  failed. 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Benton  has  improved  in  politeness  in  his 
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travels,"   she   said  to  Hillyard,  unable   altogethor  to  restrain  the 
expression  of  her  despite. 

*'  He  has  not  been  in  polite  regions/'  said  Hillyard  ;  "  and  every- 
thing, yon  know,  mast  give  place  to  business,  nowadays, — even  the 
service  of  ladies.    Yon  must  forgive  him,  when  you  consider  what 

His " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  said  Millicent,  angrily.  "  I  hope 
I  never  shall  have  anything  to  do  with  so  rude  a  man ; "  and  then  she 
paused,  thinking  she  had  gone  too  far.  "  You  know  it  is  not  a  way 
to  treat  an  old  friend !  " 

"  Poor  Benton ! "  said  Hillyard.  "  He  is  so  unlikely  to  be  any  the 
better  for  this  anxiety,  you  know, — that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  and  I 
don't  think  he  has  any  hopes  to  speak  of.  He  has  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  going  back  to  his  work." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  cried  Mrs.  Tracy,  with  a  look  at  her 
daughter.    "  And  I  can't  believe  it  I "  cried  Millicent. 

"  But  I  assure  you  it  is  true.  No  one  can  know  better  than  I,  for 
I  go  with  him,"  said  Hillyard ;  "  all  our  arrangements  are  made. 
But  let  me  show  you  the  pictures.  This  was  Sir  Anthony  Benton, 
who  was  a — Master  in  Chancery  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,"  pointing 
to  a  respectable  merchant  in  snuff-coloured  garments  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne.  But  the  visitors  cared  nothing  for  the  family  portraits, 
and  Hillyard's  last  shaft  had  told.  If  Ben  was  unlikely  to  have 
Benton,  it  was  of  no  use  spending  more  trouble  upon  him.  They 
consulted  together  hastily  for  a  moment,  and  then  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  pictures.  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  wish  you  good 
morning,  Mrs.  Westbury,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  "  Since  our  friends 
are  so  much  occupied  we  will  take  our  leave.  Pray  give  Mrs.  Benton 
my  best  sympathies." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  one  will  get  the  money  at  the  end,"  said 
Millicent,  with  less  civility,  sweeping  towards  the  door.  And  thus 
the  strangers  were  got  rid  of  at  last. 

"  I  natter  myself  I  did  that,"  said  Hillyard,  with  a  chuckle  of  satis- 
faction. And  then  he,  too,  took  his  departure,  and  left  Aunt  Lydia  free 
to  join  the  party  in  the  library,  where  the  great  revelation  of  the 
future  fate  of  the  family  was  about  to  take  place. 

The  air  of  restrained  excitement  in  this  room  was  such  that  it 
would  have  communicated  itself  to  the  merest  stranger  who  had 
entered.  It  was  a  dark  room  by  nature ;  and  a  cloud  had  just  passed, 
as  if  in  sympathy,  over  the  brightness  of  the  day.  The  window  was 
open,  and  the  blind  beat  and  flapped  against  it  in  the  wind,  which 
was  a  sound  that  startled  everybody,  and  yet  that  nobody  had  nerve 
enough  to  stop.  Mrs.  Benton  had  been  placed  in  an  easy  chair  near 
the  vacant  fireplace.  Alice  and  Mary  sat  formally  on  two  chairs 
Against  the  wall;  and  the  three  brothers  stood  up  together  in  a 
lamp,  though  they  neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  each  other.    Mr.  Pon- 
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sonby  was  seated  at  the  writing-table,  arranging  his  papers    mud 
holding  in  his  hand  a  large  blue  envelope,  sealed.  There  was  complete 
silence,  except  now  and  then  the  rustle  of  papers,  as  the  lawyer 
turned  them  over.     The  members  of  the  family  scarcely  ventured  to 
breathe.     When  Aunt  Lydia  entered  they  all  turned  round  with  a 
look  of  reproach ;  their  nerves  were  so  highly  strung  that  the  least 
motion  startled  them.     In  the  midst  of  this  silence,  all  at  once  Mrs. 
Benton  began  to  sob  and  cry, — "  I  feel  as  if  you  had  just  come  home 
from  the  funeral ! "  she  said,  with  a  wail  of  feeble  grief.   There  was  a 
little  momentary  stir  at  the  suggestion,  so  true  was  it ;  and  Alio*, 
being  at  the  end  of  her  strength,  cried  too,  silently,  out  of  excitement. 
As  for  the  brothers,  they  were  beyond  taking  much  notice  of  the 
interruption.     They  were  now  so  much  wiser,  so  much  more  expe- 
rienced, since  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  last  time  they  had  all  met 
together  in  this  solemn  way.   Now  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
to  expect :  their  confidence  in  their  father  and  the  world  and  things 
in  general  was  destroyed.     By  this  time  it  had  become  apparent  to 
them  that  things  the  most  longed  for  were  about  the  last  things  to  be 
attained.  Had  they  been  all  sent  away  again  for  another  seven  yean, 
or  had  the  property  been  alienated  for  ever  and  ever,  the  brothers 
would  not  have  been  surprised.  Whether  they  would  have  submitted, 
was  a  different  question.     Their  opinions  about  many  things  had 
changed.      Their  unhesitating  resolution  to  obey  their  father's  will 
seven  years  ago,  without  a  word  of  blame,  appeared  to  them  now 
simple   Quixotism.      They  were   scarcely  moved   by  their  mother's 
tears.     He  had  done  them  harm,  though  they  had  been  dutiful  to 
him.     He  might  now  be  about  to  do  them  more  harm  for  anything 
they  could  tell.   The  uncriticising  anxiety  and  expectation  which  filled 
the  women  of  the  party  was  a  very  different  sentiment  from  the 
uneasy,  angry  anticipations  of  "the  boys."     Few  dead  men  have 
ever  managed  to  secure  for  themselves  such  a  vigorous  posthumous 
opposition.    In  short,  he  was  not  to  them  a  dead  man  at  all,  but  a 
living  power,  against  which  they  might  yet  have  to  struggle  for  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  looked  round  upon  this  strange  company,  with  the 
big  envelope  in  his  hand  and  an  excitement  equal  to  their  own.  He 
looked  at  them  all,  after  Mrs.  Benton's  crying  had  been  quieted,  and 
cleared  his  throat.  "  Boys,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "I  don't  know  what's 
in  this  any  more  than  you  do.  He  did  it  without  consulting  me.  If 
it  is  the  will  of  '54  that  is  here,  it  is  all  just  and  right ;  but  if  it  is 
any  new-fangled  nonsense,  like  what  I  read  to  you  here  seven  yeass 
ago,  by  the  Lord  I  will  fight  it  for  you,  die  or  live  I " 

This  extraordinary  speech,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  lessen  the 
excitement  of  the  listeners.  Alice  crossed  over  suddenly  to  her 
husband,  and  clung  to  him,  taking  it  for  granted  that  disappointment 
and  downfall  were  involved  in  these  words.     "Dear,  if  than  is 
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nothing  for  as,  I  shall  not  mind ! "  she  cried,  gazing  at  Mr.  Ponsonby 
with  a  kind  of  terror.  "  Quickly,  please ;  let  us  wait  no  longer  than 
is  neeessary,"  said  Ben,  with  a  certain  peremptoriness  of  tone.  Mr. 
Ponsonby  hod  settled  down  in  a  moment,  after  this  outburst,  to  his 
usual  look  and  tone. 

"  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  many  preliminaries,"  he  said ;  "  you 
all  remember  how  everything  happened.  He  sent  for  me  a  week 
before  his  death,  and  gave  me  this,"  holding  up  the  envelope,  "  and 
this  letter, — which  I  have  also  here.  When  I  remonstrated,  his 
answer  was,  'If  the  one  harms,  the  other  will  set  right.'  My  own 
impression  now  is,  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  his  mind  was  affected. 
Have  patience  one  moment.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  will,  even  in 
draft,  was  found  among  his  papers,  so  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  set  against  this  or  explain  his  intention.  If  it  is  that  of  '54  it  is 
all  right " 

"  No  more  ! "  cried  Ben ;  "  let  us  know  what  it  is  at  once." 

Then  the  lawyer  tore  open  the  envelope.  Not  a  sound  but  the 
tearing  of  the  paper  and  crackling  sound  of  the  document  within 
was  to  be  heard  in  the  room,  except  one  sob  from  Mrs.  Benton, 
which  seemed  to  express  in  one  sound  the  universal  thirst  of  all  their 
hearts.  Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  up  as  he  unfolded  the  paper ;  he  stopped 
and  gazed  round  upon  them  blankly,  with  consternation  in  his  eyes. 
Then  he  opened  the  sheet  in  his  hand,  turned  it  over  and  over,  shook 
out  the  very  folds  to  make  sure  that  nothing  lurked  within, — then 
caught  up  the  torn  envelope  and  did  the  same.  And  then  he  uttered 
an  oath.  The  man  was  moved  out  of  himself, — he  stamped  his  foot 
unconsciously,  and  clenched  his  fist,  and  swore  at  his  dead  antagonist. 
«D him!"  he  cried  fiercely.  This  pantomime  drove  the  spec- 
tators wild.  When  he  held  up  the  paper  to  them  they  all  crowded  on 
each  other  to  see,  but  understood  nothing.  It  was  a  great  sheet  of 
blue  paper,  spotless — without  a  word  upon  it.  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  his 
rage  tossed  it  down  on  the  floor  at  their  feet  across  the  table.  "  Take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth ! "  he  shouted,  almost  foaming  with  rage. 
Frank,  at  whose  feet  it  fell,  picked  it  up,  and  held  it  in  his  hands, 
turning  it  over,  stupid  with  wonder.  "  What  does  it  mean  ?"  cried 
Ben,  hoarsely.  Surprise  and  excitement  had  taken  away  their 
wits. 

"  Give  it  to  me ! "  said  Mrs.  Benton,  from  behind ;  and  her  son, 
upon  whom  the  truth  was  beginning  to  dawn,  threw  it  into  her  lap. 
It  flashed  upon  them  all  at  once,  and  a  kind  of  delirium  fell  on  the 
party,— flouted,  laughed  at,  turned  into  derision,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  implacable  dead. 

"It  means  that  there  is  no  will.  I  have  been  keeping  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby  bitterly,  "for  seven 
years." 

And  then  there  was  another  pause,  and  they  all  looked  at  each 
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other,  too  much  bewildered  to  understand  the  position,  as  if  the  earth 
had  been  rent  asunder  at  their  very  feet. 

"  We  never  did  anything  to  him  to  deserve  this ! "  said  Laurie 
suddenly,  with  a  voice  of  pain.     "  Is  there  no  mistake  ?" 

As  for  Ben,  he  said  nothing.  His  eyes  followed  the  gleam  of  the 
paper,  which  his  mother  was  turning  over  and  over  in  her  helpless 
hands,  as  if  the  secret  of  it  might  still  be  found  out.  But  by  degrees 
his  eyes  lighted  up.  Almost  unconsciously  he  made  a  step  apart, 
separating  bimself,  as  it  were,  from  the  audience,  placing  himself 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby's  side  as  a  speaker.  There  was  a  certain  triumph  in 
his  eye.  After  all,  he  was  but  a  man,  like  other  men,  and  the  heir; 
and  his  rights  had  been  debated  and  questioned  by  everybody,  him- 
self included.  There  was  a  flush  and  movement  of  satisfaction  about 
him, — a  sudden  warm  blaze  out  of  the  absorbing  disappointment, 
baffled  hopes,  and  bitter  resentment  which  were  rising  round  him. 

"  If  there  is  no  will,"  he  said,  with  a  deep  flush  on  his  face,  and 
nervous  gesture  of  his  hand,  "  Benton  is  mine,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
I  am  in  my  father's  place ;  and  what  has  been  done  amiss,  it  is  my 
place  to  undo.  I  cannot' believe  that  there  is  any  one  here  who 
doubts  me." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Alice  uttered  a  little  cry.  She  had  turned 
to  him  her  white  face,  but  without  seeing  him  or  any  one.  "  Most 
we  go  back  to  India  ?"  she  said,  with  a  voice  of  anguish.  That  was 
the  shape  it  took  to  the  young  pair.  She  was  pale  as  marble,  but 
Frank's  face  was  blazing  red.  "Hush,  Alice!"  he  said  fiercely, 
"  that  is  our  own  affair." 

Ben  made  a  movement  towards  them  in  his  impatience.  "  I  have 
told  you  you  should  not  go  back,"  he  cried.  "I  am  here  in  my 
father's  place  to  set  all  right." 

"  Stop  a  little,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby,  suddenly  coming  forward  with 
a  chair  in  his  hand,  which  he  placed  in  the  midst  of  them,  sitting 
down  upon  it,  amid  the  agitated  group.  "  You  have  not  done  with 
me  yet.  We  have  not  come  to  such  simple  means  yet.  Mrs.  Frank, 
my  dear,  don't  be  angry,  and  don't  give  way  to  your  feelings.  Things 
are  not  so  bad  as  you  suppose.  I  lost  my  head,  which  is  inexcusable 
in  a  man  of  my  profession.  It  was  a  dirty  trick  of  him,  after  a  friend- 
ship of  thirty  years.  My  dear  young  people,  sit  down,  all  of  yon, 
and  listen  to  me." 

No  one  made  any  change  of  position,  but  they  all  turned  their  eyes 
upon  him  with  looks  differing  in  intensity,  but  full  of  a  hundred 
questions.  Frank  was  defiant;  Alice  wild  with  despairing  anxiety; 
Mrs.  Renton  crying ;  Laurie  soothing  her ;  Ben  very  watchful,  eager, 
and  attentive.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  however,  had  entirely  recovered  his 
composure,  which  unconsciously  had  a  calming  effect  upon  them  all. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  lost  my  head,  which  I  had  no  right  to  do ;  bat 
I  am  coming  to  myself.     Now,  listen  to  me.     There  is  no  will ;  and 
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Den  from  this  moment  is  master  of  Benton,  as  he  say*.  But  stop 
a  little.  The  personal  property  remains,  which  is  worth  as  mnch 
as  Benton.  I  don't  know  what  I  could  have  been  thinking  of  to 
forget  that.  After  all,  there  is  really  nothing  to  find  fault  with  hut 
the  look  of  the  thing.  The  money  has  been  accummulating  these 
seven  years ; — it  has  been  as  good  as  a  long  minority ; — and  some 
of  the  investments  have  done  very  well.  The  land,  of  course,  goes 
to  the  eldest  son ;  but  the  personalty,  as  some  of  you  ought  to  have 
known,  is  divided.  It  comes  to  just  about  the  same  thing.  God 
forgive  me  if  I  said  anything  I  ought  not  to  have  said  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  It  is  shabby  to  me,  but  it  won't  harm  you, 
thank  God  1  I  lost  my  head,  that  was  all,  and  more  shame  to  me. 
The  will  of  '54  would  have  come  to  much  about  the  same  thing." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ponsonby,"  cried  Alice,  with  streaming  eyes,  thrusting 
herself,  unconscious  of  what  she  was  about,  in  front  of  them  all ; 
"tell  me,  will  there  be  enough  to  keep  us  from  going  to  India 
again?'1 

"  There  will  be  twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  more/'  said  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  "  if  you  can  live  on  that ;  and  I  could,  for  my  part." 

Alice,  like  the  lawyer,  had  lost  her  head.  She  was  too  young  to 
bear  this  wonderful  strain  of  emotion.  She  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck  in  her  joy,  and  wept  aloud,  while  they  all  stood  by  looking 
on,  with  such  feelings  as  may  be  supposed.  She  was  the  only  one 
who  spoke.  Her  husband  drew  her  back  at  this  point,  half  angry, 
half  sullen,  with  his  disappointment  still  dark  in  his  face.  "  You 
had  better  go,"  he  said  to  her,  almost  harshly ;  "  you  have  heard 
all  that  there  is  to  be  heard.  It  is  best  we  should  discuss  the  real 
business  by  ourselves." 

"Yes,  come  along,"  said  Laurie,  " all  you  ladies.  You  have  heard 
it  is  all  right.  You  don't  want  to  hear  the  accounts,  and  all  that 
legal  stuff.  We  will  manage  the  business.  I  will  take  you  back  to 
your  sofa,  mother,  now  you  know  that  all  is  right.'' 

"  But  is  }t  all  right  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Benton.  "  I  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand anything.  Ben,  will  you  come  and  tell  me  ?  Have  they  all 
got  their  money,— all  the  boys  ?  And  what  is  Frank  to  have  for  his 
children  ?  Till  you  have  children  of  your  own,  it  is  his  boy  who  is 
the  heir.  Laurie  is  always  telling  me  it  will  come  right.  I  would 
rather  hear  it  from  the  rest.  Oh,  boys  I  your  poor  father  meant  it 
for  the  best." 

"It  is  all  right,  mother,"  said  Ben ;  "  better  than  we  thought." 

44 Ah,  but  Frank  says  nothing,"  said  the  mother.  "I  will  not  go 
away  till  I  am  satisfied  about  Frank." 

41  You  heard  Alice,  I  suppose,"  said  Frank,  somewhat  sulky  still. 
44 1  do  think  it  is  a  shame  there  is  no  will ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  our 
shares,  as  Mr.  Ponsonby  says,  I  suppose,  mother,  it*is  all  right." 

44  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Laurie.    "  Come,  and  I'll  see  if  the  carriage 
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is  round  for  your  drive.  You  know  how  important  it  is  you  should 
have  your  drive." 

"  Your  dear  papa  always  made  such  a  point  of  it,  Laurie,"  His. 
Benton  said,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "  or  else  I  am 
sure  I  never  could  have  the  heart  to  go  out  on  such  a  day." 

And  thus  the  ladies  were  dismissed,  and  the  brothers  held  their 
meeting,  and  settled  their  business  by  themselves.  It  would  be  vain 
to  say  that  they  were  satisfied.  Frank,  whose  mind  had  been  vaguely 
excited,  —he  could  not  tell  why, — and  to  whom  it  had  begun  to  seem 
inevitable  that  some  special  provision  should  have  been  made  for  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  had  "  ties  "  and  a  family  to  provide  for, 
had  experienced  a  most  sharp  and  painful  downfall.  And  it  took  him 
a  long  time  to  accustom  himself  to  the  idea  thai  after  all  he  was  not 
wronged.  It  was  a  personal  offence  to  him,  as  it  had  been  to  his 
wife,  that  Ben  should  look  satisfied.  "  When  he  has  Benton,  I  do 
not  see  the  justice  of  Ben  having  his  share  of  the  money  too,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  bitterness  in  his  unreasonable  disappointment. 
And  Ben  was  half  displeased  to  feel  that  it  was  not  to  be  his  magnani- 
mous part  to  provide  for  his  brothers,  but  that  their  own  share  and 
right  remained  to  them,  as  indisputably  as  Benton  was  his.  His 
proposal  was  that  they  should  return  to  the  will  of  '54,  of  which 
Mr.  Ponsonby  still  possessed  the  draft,  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
took  place  between  them.  It  was  half-past  six  o'clock  before  any  of 
the  party  emerged  out  of  the  dark  library,  where  they  had  spent 
between  three  and  four  hours.  Mr.  Ponsonby  came  out,  declaring 
that  he  was  tired  and  thirsty  and  half  dead,  and  demanding  sherry 
from  the  butler,  who  was  preparing  the  table  for  dinner.  They  all 
went  in  and  stood  by  the  sideboard,  and  swallowed  something  to 
refresh  themselves.  "  And,  my  dear  boys,  give  me  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  you  say  you  are  contented,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby,  "  before 
dinner  comes  on ;  for  I  should  like  to  be  jolly,  if  I  may." 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  said  Laurie ;  "  and  Ben  is  happy  lor 
the  first  time  for  some  years.  As  for  Frank,  he  must  speak  for  him- 
self. He  has  been  dreaming,  and  it  is  sometimes  unpleasant  to  wake 
up. 

"If  I  have  been  dreaming,  it  was  not  for  myself,"  said  Frank. 
"  A  man  with  a  family  is  so  different  from  you  fellows ;  but  if  it  will 
be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I  think  I  may  say  I  am  content,  since 
better  can't  be." 

And  then  he  went  up -stairs  abruptly  to  dress.  Alice  had  been 
waiting  for  him  long*  trembling  u  little,  and  not  daring  to  believe 
anything  till  her  authorised  expositor  of  external  events  came  to 
deliver  the  judgment  to  ber>  It  Aid  not  seem  right  to  Alice  that 
Friuik  should  not  be  the  first  in  any  distribution  of  prizes  or  honour*. 
And  yet  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  natural  justice.  M  We 
should  never  have  been  able  to  give  it  np  if  it  bad  come  to  off*1  tb* 
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said  to  herself;  "and  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  family  to  disinherit  Ben/'  "You  always  told  me  he 
was  to  have  it,"  she  said,  when  Frank  came  in,  with  the  remnants 
of  his  sulkiness  still  hanging  about  him.  "  Ton  need  to  say  if  it 
came  to  you,  yon  would  give  it  up  to  Ben." 

*'  And  so  I  should,  of  course,"  said  Frank.  "  The  thing  is,  the 
fellow  was  so  self-satisfied, — with  a  kind  of  look  of  pleasure  that  we 
were  all  cut  out.     That  was  what  I  could  not  stand." 

"But  don't  you  think  he  meant  to  be  good  to  us?w  Alice  said, 
trying  hard  to  smoothe  her  savage  down. 

•*  Good  to  us,  by  Jove !  but  fortunately  that's  all  over,"  said 
Frank.  "  We  are  safe  enough.  No  need  to  worry  yourself  over  those 
blessed  children  any  more.  Poor  little  beggar !  he  won't  have  much 
to  look  forward  to ;  but  still  you  may  bring  him  up  at  home,  and  that 
is  all  you  care  for,  you  little  goose,"  the  young  husband  said,  soften- 
ing over  the  happiness  in  Alice's  eyes. 

"How  much  shall  we  have,  Frank?1'  she  asked,  with  a  sudden 
relapse  into  prudence. 

"  Let  me  dress  now, — and  go  and  make  yourself  pretty,"  he  said. 
"  "We  shall  not  be  so  badly  off;  there  will  be  something  like  a  thousand 
a  year."  And  thus  Frank  Benton  too  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
things  might  have  been  worse,  and  that  he  was  content. 

But  perhaps  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  Mrs.  Westbury 
withdrew  into  her  daughter's  room,  and  locked  the  door,  and  had 
a  cry,  in  which  Mary,  over- worn  and  over- excited,  was  quite  dis- 
posed to  share,  though  for  a  different  reason.  "  I  cannot  understand 
your  uncle  Laurence,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury.  "lam  sure  I  am  not 
mercenary.  I  have  given  you  up  to  your  aunt,  and  never  grumbled, 
much  though  I  wanted  you ;  and  you  have  given  up  seven  years  of 
your  life  to  her,  and  he  has  not  left  you  so  much  as  a  gown.  I  do 
feel  it,  my  dear,  for  you." 

"I  am  sure,  mamma,  I  don't  feel  it  for  myself,"  said  Mary,  with 
a  smile.     "  One  does  not  mind  so  long  as  all  is  right  with  the  boys." 

"  The  boys  are  all  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  "  but  he  might 
have  left  something,  my  dear,  to  you." 

'I  did  not  want  anything,  mamma,"  said  Mary.  "But  god- 
mamma  will  not  want  me  so  much  when  she  has  Ben,  and  oh,  I  do  so 
long  to  get  home !  "  Poor  Mary  was  over-done,  over- worn,  excited  by 
so  many  diverse  feelings  that  her  power  of  self-command  failed  her  at 
last.  She  put  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  threw,  as  it  were, 
all  her  weight  of  unexpressed  cares  and  griefs  upon  her.  "  Take  me 
home,  mamma !  "  she  said,  and  wept  in  the  abandonment  of  weariness 
and  disappointment,  and  that  overwhelming  despondency  for  which 
one  can  give  no  reason,  on  her  mother's  neck. 

Mrs.  Westbury  was  a  woman  fond  of  explanations  from  other 
people,  but  she  understood  her  child  by  instinct,  "  Yes,  yes,  you  shall 
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go  home,  my  darling  1  "  she  said,  soothing  her,  but  without  any  inten- 
tion of  carrying  out  her  promise.  It  was  early  days,  as  she  stud 
to  herself.  Before  any  change  was  made,  it  must  be  made  plainly 
apparent  what  the  rest  of  the  family  meant  to  do. 

On  the  whole,  the  dinner- table  was  more  cheerful  that  night.  They 
were  all  worn  out  with  excitement,  it  is  true,  and  signs  of  tears  were 
abontxthe  women's  eyes  ;  but  still  there  was  the  sense  that,  after  all, 
justice  was  once  more  in  force,  and  natural  law  ruling  their  affairs. 
One  man's  will,  fantastic  and  unaccountable,  was  no  longer  supreme 
over  them.  Ben  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  a 
certain  glow  of  satisfaction*  "  I  know  none  of  yon  would  have 
seen  me  wronged,"  ho  said  when  they  were  sitting  over  their  wine. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  taken  any  notice  of  the  oft*  a- 
repeated  declaration  of  his  younger  brothers. 

"  Not  if  the  prize  had  been  Great  Britain,  instead  of  Ronton,"  said 
Laurie ;  "  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  one  would  have  been  as  great 
a  bore  as  the  other,  had  it  come  to  me/1 

"  Of  course  I  should  have  given  it  up  to  Ben/1  said  Frank  ;  "  but  it 
would  have  been  a  struggle  ;  therefore  I'm  very  glad  things  have  been 
settled  as  they  are  without  my  help/1 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Sir.  Ponsonby,  "  that  is  the  best  sentiment  I  have 
heard  to-night." 

"  Shake  hands,  old  fellow/4  said  Ben,  holding  out  his  hand. 
Laurie  somehow  did  not  count.  The  world  would  indeed  have 
been  coming  to  an  end  had  he  been  out  of  temper  about  his  right?. 
It  was  the  younger  and  the  elder  who  exchanged  the  grasp  of  peace 
and  mutual  amity.  "  And,  remember,  Renton  is  home  to  us  all,"  Ben 
said,  with  the  moisture  in  his  eyes.  **  Of  course  my  mother  remains 
here ;  and  it  is  the  family  borne,  as  it  has  always  been,  with  room 
for  all." 

"  Bravo,  bravo  t  "  said  Mr.  Ponsonby,  "  now  is  the  time  for  geneioas 
feelings !  My  dear  fellows,  prosperity  is  the  thing  that  opens  men's 
hearts.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  benefits  of  misfortune  I  Let  a  man 
feel  he  has  his  thousand  a  year,  or  his  five  thousand  a  year,  safe  in 
his  pocket,  and  then  is  the  time  his  heart  warms.  But  ITd  have  Mr*. 
Frank  come  to  an  understanding  with  Mrs.  Ben  before  I  would  taio 
the  invitation  in  too  literal  a  sense/1  said  the  old  lawyer,  with  a 
chuckle  over  his  own  wit. 

"  I  do  not  expect  there  will  ever  be  a  Mra*  Ben/1  said  the  heir, 
with  an  impatient  movement  of  his  bend, 

"  Tell  me  that  this  time  twelvemonths/1  said  Mr.  Ponsonby  :  and 
thon  they  all  went  out  to  the  lawn  to  smoke  their  evening  cigar. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

THE   END   OF  A   DREAM. 

If  I  do  not  enter  very  particularly  into  the  family  arrangements 
which  were  made  after  this  settlement,  it  is  because,  in  the  circum- 
stances, so  much  detail  is  unnecessary.  Had  Ben  been  in  Frank's 
position,  a  married  man  with  a  family,  it  would  of  course  have  been 
needful  that  some  arrangements  should  have  been  made  about  Mrs. 
Kenton's  future  habitation.  She  herself  was  provided  for  by  her 
marriage  settlements,  and  had  a  little  fortune  of  her  own,  settled  on 
herself,  which  was  something  for  the  babies  to  look  forward  to  ;  and 
there  was  a  jointure-house  on  the  estate,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Dovecote,  a  pretty,  small  house,  with  a  view  on  the  river,  and 
only  a  mile's  drive  from  Cookesley,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Mrs.  Ronton,  had  there  been  any  need  for  it,  would  have  been  very 
comfortable.  But  as  Ben  was  not  married,  what  did  it  matter  ?  It 
was  better  his  mother  should  keep  house  for  him,  as  she  said  in  her 
innocence,  than  leave  him  to  servants.  There  was  a  consultation 
held  in  her  room  next  morning,  to  the  interruption  of  the  newspaper 
reading ;  but  as  this  was  a  crisis,  full  of  events,  for  once  in  a  way 
she  did  not  mind. 

"  I  would  go  to  the  Dovecote,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  thought  I 
should  be  in  your  way,"  she  said;  "  but  I  think  I  had  much  better 
stay  and  keep  house  for  you,  till  you  have  a  wife  of  your  own  to 
keep  your  house." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  a.  very  likely  event,"  said  Ben.  "  Of  course 
you  will  keep  house  for  me.  And  I  think  you  should  give  the  Dove- 
cote  to  Frank.  That  is  one  thing  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about. 
I  will  have  it  fitted  up,  and  do  what  I  can  to  make  it  comfortable, 
and  then  you  can  have  the  children  always  at  hand  to  amuse  you 
while  I  am  away." 

"But  you  are  not  going  away  ?  " 

Mary  was  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  working  by  the 
window.  It  was  only  her  aunt's  worsted- work  she  was  doing, — not 
a  very  serious  occupation, — but  it  always  wanted  a  remarkable  amount 
of  light  when  Ben  was  in  the  room.  She  was  sitting  there  by  her- 
self, listening  eagerly,  with  a  sore  feeling  in  her  heart,  as  of  being 
excluded, — she  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
family.  After  all,  though  she  was  so  nearly  related,  and  had  spent 
her  life  with  them,  she  was  not  a  Ronton.  Not  like  a  daughter  of 
the  house,  whose  opinion  would  have  weight  and  whose  comfort  had 
to  be  consulted.  Talk  of  Mrs.  Benton  keeping  the  house !  The 
meaning  of  that  of  course  was  that  Mary  was  to  keep  house.  But 
of  Ben's  house  she  never  would  be  the  honorary  housekeeper, — of 
that  she  was   sure.    When  she  heard  her   aunt's    frightened  ex* 
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clamation,  she  too  looked  up  a  little.  Of  coarse  it  must  be  only 
a  figure  of  speech  about  his  going  away.  Or  he  meant  going  to 
London  perhaps,  or  to  the  moors,  or  something  temporary.  Ben 
came  to  the  window,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  before  he 
answered.  Not  as  if  he  were  coining  to  Mary.  It  was  only  tht 
restless  habit  men  have  of  wandering  about  a  room.  "Yea,"  he 
said,  looking  out,  and  addressing  nobody,  "I  am  going  away.  Of 
course  I  must  go  hack  to  my  work.  You  forget  that  when  I  came 
home  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  was  to  become  of  me.  And  to 
throw  away  the  work  I  had  been  making  my  bread  by  for  six  yean, 
would  have  been  a  great  piece  of  folly.  Indeed,  the  fact  is, — and  I 
hope  you  won't  be  vexed,  mother,  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  necessary, 
— I  am  going  to-morrow.    I  must  finish  what  I've  got  to  do." 

"  Going  to-morrow !  "  said  Mrs.  Benton,  with  a  little  shriek.  Mary 
did  not  even  lift  up  her  head  from  her  work.  She  kept  on  bending 
over  the  worsted  roses  as  if  they  were  the  most  important  thingB  in 
the  world ;  but  her  heart  suddenly  had  taken  to  flutter  in  the  wildest 
way  against  her  quiet  breast. 

44 Yes,  Mary,"  said  Ben,  suddenly,  "don't  you  see  that  it  is 
necessary  ?    I  must  finish  my  work." 

Mary  made  him  no  answer,  being  intent  on  the  shade  of  a  pink, 
and  he  took  a  few  turns  about  the  room  in  his  impatience ;  for  sis 
mother  had  begun  to  cry  softly  in  her  bed. 

•'That  is  always  the  worst  of  talking  to  you  women,"  he  said. 
"Mother,  can't  you  understand ?  You  can't  go  breaking  off  threads 
in  life,  as  you  do  in  your  sewing.  I  must  wind  up  my  affairs. 
There  are  some  things  I  most  see  after  for  myself." 

"  Oh,  Ben,  after  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  something  so  different  1 " 
said  his  mother.  "  I  did  not  sleep  a  bit  last  night  for  making  sp 
how  it  was  to  be.  I  had  quite  settled  in  my  mind  what  parties  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give.  We  have  not  entertained  since  year 
poor  dear  father  died,  not  once ; — but  now  I  had  been  thinking  there 
ought  to  be  a  series  of  dinners,  and  perhaps  a  ball,  to  give  Benton 
its  proper  place  again  in  the  county,  and  prove  that  everything  is 
settled.  And  now  you  come  And  break  my  heart,  And  tell  me  yes 
are  going  away!" 

"But,  dear  godmamma,  he  will  soon  come  back,"  said  Mary,  coming 
to  the  rescue.  "  He  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  go  on  making  rail- 
ways all  his  life.  He  is  going  to  finish  his  work, — that  is  what  he 
said ;  though  it  is  disappointing  of  course." 

"  Because  of  the  ball  ?  "  said  Ben,  looking  at  her  across  his  mother; 
but  Mary  was  not  able  at  that  moment  to  take  her  part  in  any 
encounter  of  wit. 

"  No,"  she  said,  almost  angrily,  "  not  because  of  the  ball.  I  am 
not  young  enough  now  to  care  very  much  for  balls ;  but  because  I 
thought,  it  was  your  turn  now  to  take  care  of  godmamma, i 
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Mary  could  trust  herself  no  farther.  She  went  back  abruptly  to  her 
work,  leaving  both  mother  and  son  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  surprise 
and  consternation. 

"  I  think  you  are  all  bent  on  driving  me  wild,"  said  poor  Mrs. 
Benton.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  was  over  yesterday ;  but  now 
here  ia  Ben  going  away,  and  Mary  is  disagreeable.  And  who  have 
I  to  fall  back  upon  ?  Laurie  is  very  kind,  but  he  will  be  going  too ; 
and  Alice  is  nice,  but  I  am  not  used  to  her.  If  Mary  is  to  be  sharp 
with  me  like  this,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  will  never  be  sharp  with  you,  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  who  for 
the  first  time  in  her  gentle  life  felt  herself  driven  further  than  she 
could  bear.  "But  you  must  remember  sometimes  that  I  have  a 
home  and  people  of  my  own.  You  have  wanted  me  very  much  for 
these  seven  years,  and  you  know  I  have  never  said  a  word ; — but 
now  that  the  boys  have  all  come  home,  I  did  hope " 

She  would  not  break  down  and  cry, — not  for  the  world,  while  Ben 
kept  gazing  at  her  from  his  mother's  bedside.  But  she  stopped 
short  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence,  which  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  applied  herself  with  a  kind  of  fury,  with  trembling 
fingers,  and  eyes  blind  with  unshed  tears,  to  the  worsted  work. 
Calculating  upon  her  services  as  if  she  were  a  piece  of  furniture ! 
Making  all  these  arrangements  without  any  reference  to  her !  It  was 
more  than  Mary  could  bear. 

"  Ben,  speak  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Benton  faintly.  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
the  boys  I  Of  course  I  am  fond  of  the  boys ;  but  what  can  boys  do 
for  a  poor  woman  like  me  ?  Oh,  Ben,  speak  to  her !  You  would  not 
go  and  forsake  me,  Mary,  when  I  want  you  most  ?  "  Ben  did  not 
speak,  however.  He  was  startled,  and  out  of  his  reckoning.  He 
went  to  the  window  again,  and  stood  opposite  to  his  cousin,  and 
gazed  down  upon  her,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  look  of 
profound  concern  and  uncertainty  on  his  face. 

'*  I  won't  forsake  you,  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  with  a  trembling 
voice  ;  u  but  surely  you  might  think, — plan  out  something, — make 
some  arrangement. "  How  hard  it  is  for  a  woman  to  assert  herself, 
to  speak  out  of  a  heart  sore  with  the  consciousness  of  being  made  no 
account  of,  and  not  to  cry !  It  would  have  been  easier  for  Mary  to 
put  herself  down  under  their  feet  and  allow  them  to  walk  over  her, 
— as,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  she  had  been  doing.  And  they  did 
not  know  it  I  They  had  endured  their  seven  years*  bondage,  and  it 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  all  was  right  again ;  but  for  her  the  same 
round  was  to  go  on  for  ever,  and  nobody  even  was  aware  for  what 
poor  hire  she  had  sacrificed  her  life  and  her  youth. 

"  Davison,  Miss  Mary  says  she  is  going  to  leave  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Benton,  as  the  maid  came  in.  "  No,  no ;  take  it  away.  I  could  not 
swallow  it.  I  am  sure  if  I  had  thought  there  was  anything  in  the 
world  she  wanted,  I  would  have  got  it  for  her,  Davison.    And  I 
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always  thought  she  was  so  happy  with  ma.  No,  it  would  choke  me, 
I  tell  you*  And  if  she  was  not  happy  with  me,  there  are  years  and 
years  that  I  might  have  got  used  to  it ;  bat  to  go  and  tell  me  now,— 
just  when  I  want  her  most " 

"You'll  take  your  arrowroot,  ma'am,"  said  Davison,  soothingly. 
"  It's  just  as  you  like  it,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Miss  Mary 
agoing  away  I  That's  a  fine  joke.  Miss  Mary  couldn't  stay  away, 
ma'am,  not  if  yon  was  to  send  her,  She's  a  deal  too  fond  of  you. 
It's  just  nice  now,  just  as  you  like  it.  It's  all  her  fun,  that's  what 
it  is!" 

"I  don't  see  any  fun  in  it/'  said  Mrs.  Benton,  feebly.  But  she 
was  consoled  by  the  fuss,  and  the  re- arrangement  of  her  pillows,  and 
by  the  arrowroot.  "  You'll  speak  to  her,  Davison,  won't  you  ? — and 
tell  her  I  couldn't  bear  it.     I  am  sure  it  would  cost  me  my  life." 

* '  To  be  sure,  ma'am,  I'll  tell  her,"  said  the  maid. 

While  this  little  scene  was  going  on,  Ben  stood  by  the  window, 
always  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  gazing  at  his  cousin,  who  worked 
with  fury,  with  hands  that  trembled,  snd  eyes  blind  with  tears.  Bbe 
kept  them  from  falling  with  a  superhuman  effort,  but  she  could  not 
Bee  anything  but  great  blurs  of  mixed  colour  on  the  piece  of  em- 
broidery before  her,  harmless  bits  of  worsted  all  dilated  and  magnified 
through  the  tears. 

w  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Mary  ?  "  he  said,  looking  down  upon  her 
with  a  look  of  grief,  which  she  did  not  see,  and  yet  knew  of,  and 
was  stung  by  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  (l  Ben,  I  can't  tell.  I  don't  want  to 
give  you  more  trouble,  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying.  It  has  aU 
been  too  much, — too  much  I  " 

"  Come  out  into  the  air/'  said  Ben.  H I  see  it  has  been  too  mucL 
We  are  all  such  selfish  wretches,  thinking  only  of  our  own  concerns. 
Come  out  into  the  air." 

"  I  think  I  am  more  fit  to  go  to  bed,"  said  Mary,  and  the  tears  fell 
in  spite  of  her.  "  Never  mind  me.  I  have  got  such  a  headache, — 
and, — a  bad  temper.     Never  mind  f     I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed." 

"Come  out  to  the  woods  instead,"  said  Ben,  with  a  brother's 
tender  sympathy.  "  Never  mind,  mother, — she  will  come  round.  It 
is  only  that  she  is  worn  out  and  over- done,  I  am  going  to  take  her 
out  into  the  air," 

And  so  he  did,  though  there  was  nothing  she  less  desired.  He 
took  her  out,  giving  her  his  arm,  and  suiting  his  steps  to  hers  as  if 
she  had  been  ill.  She  was  moved  to  a  weary  laugh,  half  of  exas- 
peration, when  she  had  been  thus  led  forth,  "  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me,  Ben.  Don't  make  all  this  fuss.  You  make  me 
ashamed  of  myself,"  she  said, 

11  There  is  something  the  matter  with  you,"  said  Ben*  "Come 
and  sit  down  here,  where  we  can  have  a  good  talk*     I  see  now* 
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though  I  was  such  a  selfish  ass  as  not  to  think  of  it  before.  Yon  see, 
Mary,  yon  have  always  been  so  much  one  of  ourselves,  that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  think  of  the  sacrifice  you  were  making,  in  living 
here." 

"  It  was  no  sacrifice ! "  cried  Mary.  "  Don't  make  me  wretched, 
Ben.  I  lost  my  temper,  that  was  all.  I  thought  you  were  making 
all  your  plans,  as  if  it  were  to  go  on  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  that  I 
was  only  a  piece  of  furniture  that  nobody  thought  of.  Don't  pay  any 
attention  to  me."  , 

"  My  poor  little  Mary  1  "  said  Ben,  taking  her  hand  into  his.  He 
made  her  sit  down  on  the  root  of  the  beech,  and  bent  his  eyes  wist- 
fully on  her,  holding  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  with  the  other 
stroking  his  moustache,  -as  is  the  wont  of  men  in  trouble.  He  saw 
there  was  something  in  it,  more  than  met  the  eye  ;  and  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  certain  blank  wistfulness.  What  did  Mary  want  ?  If  it 
had  been  anything  he  could  fetch  for  her  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
he  would  have  done  it.  If  he  had  only  known  what  it  was ! — or 
what  would  please  her, — or  how  to  soothe  the  nerves,  which  were 
evidently  all  ajar !  Mary  could  not  bear  that  gaze.  Shame,  and  a  sense 
of  humiliation,  and  all  the  sensitive  pride  of  a  woman,  overwhelmed 
her.  Was  there  something  in  her  heart  which  she  would  not  have 
him  discover  ?  She  put  up  her  other  hand  and  covered  her  face  with 
it,  turning  away  from  him ;  and  whether  any  sort  of  enlightenment 
might  by  degrees  have  penetrated  the  blank  anxiety  of  his  gaze,  I 
cannot  tell;  for  at  that  moment  they  were  interrupted  in  such  a 
way  as  Mary  remembered  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

All  at  once  a  rustle  was  audible  as  of  some  one  coming, — indeed, 
of  some  one  quite  near ;  and  then  there  was  a  little,  light  laugh. 
"  Oh,  good  gracious !  we  have  come  at  an  unlucky  moment/'  said 
Millicent's  voice,  close  at  their  side.  Mary  sprang  to  her  feet, 
drawing  her  hand  away  from  Ben's,  raising  her  flushed  face  in  a  kind 
of  desperation.  Mrs.  Tracy  and  her  daughter  had  just  turned  the 
corner  round  the  beech  tree,  from  which  Ben  rose,  too,  with  more 
surprise  than  delight.  Millicent  had  put  on  a  white  dress,  with  no 
sign,  except  in  the  black  ribbons,  of  her  mourning.  She  was  in 
the  full  splendour  of  her  beauty,  excited  into  more  brilliancy  than 
usual.  "  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  interrupted  anything," 
she  said,  with  the  colour  rising  into  her  cheek  and  a  laughing  devil  of 
malice  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  you  interrupted  a  serious  discussion,"  said  Ben.  "  Mary  is 
worn  out,  and  I  have  been  questioning  her  about  her  health.  She 
has  been  shutting  herself  up  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  she  denies 
it,  as  all  women  do." 

"  How  sorry  I  am ;  and  you  were  feeling  her  pulse,  I  suppose  ?  " 
■aid  Millicent.  "  It  looked  the  prettiest  scene  imaginable,  seen  through 
the  trees.    You  did  not  hear  us  coming  you  were  so  pleasantly, — I 
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mean  seriously, — occupied.  And  have  yon  found  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  her,  Mr.  Ben  ?  "  This  was  said  with  the  air  half-mali- 
cious, naif-friendly  of  the  discoverer  of  a  secret.  And  on  the  score 
of  this  pretended  confidence,  Millicent  approached  him  closely,  and 
used  all  her  weapons  against  the  man  who  had  once  knelt  at  her  feet 
She  looked  him  in  the  face  with  eyes  as  much  brighter  than  Mary 
Westbury's  as  they  had  been  in  the  earlier  days, — with  the  sweet  tints 
of  her  complexion  increased  by  exercise,  and  by,  perhaps,  a  little  excite- 
ment over  this  supposed  discovery, — with  the  morning  air  puffing  out 
the  white  frills  and  trimmings  of  her  dress,  and  ruffling  a  curl  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  fell  over  her  shoulder.  The  mother  had 
immediately  appropriated  Mary,  who,  wild  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion and  anger,  stood  at  bay,  and  was  now  with  difficulty  restraining 
her  inclination  to  burst  away  from  the  intruder,  and  go  home  and 
.bury  herself  in  her  room,  where  nobody  could  see  her  hot  blushes 
and  angry  tears.  Ben  was  moved  by  a  certain  confusion,  too,  ignimtf 
.  his  will.  It  was  an  awkward  attitude,  certainly,  in  which  to  be  seen 
by  any  stranger  eye. 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  physician,"  he  said ;  "  but  we  have  all  had 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  lately,  and  Mary  is  worn  out.  I  trust  it 
is  nothing  more." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Millicent.  "  I  know  that;  indeed,  I  had  thought 
I  might  come  and  inquire  this  morning  as  an  old  friend.  You  forget 
that  you  told  me  ail  about  it, — once.  I  thought  I  might  ask,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times,  if  all  was  right  at  last." 

"  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour  to  remember  anything  about 
my  affairs,"  said  Ben.  "  Are  you  going  to  the  river  ?  "  and  he  tuned 
with  her  to  go  down  in  the  direction  she  had  been  taking.  "  Have  you 
a  boat  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  old  gardener  put  us  across,"  said  Millicent.  "  You  do 
not  give  me  credit  for  any  friendly  feeling,  and  you  always  try  to  get 
rid  of  me,  Mr.  Benton.  Oh,  indeed,  I  can  see  it  very  well.  I  do  not 
feel  angry,  for  perhaps  you  have  had  provocation ;  though  I  can  see  it 
very  well.  But  it  would  not  do  you  any  harm,  nor  me  much  good, 
— except  for  old  friendship's  sake, — if  you  were  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion.    Is  it  ail  right?" 

"It  is  perfectly  right,"  said  Ben,  with  a  little  bow.  "I  don't 
know  that  there  was  ever  any  doubt  on  that  subject.  I  must  thank 
you  for  taking  so  much  interest  in  us  and  our  affairs." 

"  That  is  all  you  say  now,"  cried  Millicent,  with  ready  tears 
springing  to  her  eyes ;  and  tears  come  as  readily  from  mortification 
and  the  passion  of  anger  as  from  any  other  cause.  "  You  would  not 
have  answered  me  like  that  once.  Oh,  Ben  Benton,  how  much  yoa 
are  changed  f" 

"I  think  it  is  very  natural  I  should  be,"  said  Ben.  "You  at* 
changed  too,  Mrs.  Bich ;  though  not  in  anything  external,    unUt*  > 
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may  be  for  the  better,  if  that  were  possible/1  he  added,  with  a  certain 
grudge  in  his  words.  The  man  was  but  a  man,  and  they  were 
extorted  from  him  by  the  beauty  which  could  neither  be  mistaken 
nor  overlooked. 

"  If  I  am  not  changed  in  externals,  you  may  be  sure  I  am  changed 
in  nothing  else,"  said  Millicent,  turning  upon  him  with  a  smile  of 
such  eager  sweetness  and  hope,  that  it  almost  reached  his  heart. 
She,  poor  creature  1  believed  she  was  winning  him  back.  The 
thought  quickened  all  her  powers,  quickened  the  very  springs  of  being 
in  her.  She  forgot  Mary,  and  the  attitude  which  for  a  moment  had 
driven  her  to  despair.  So  much  the  better  if  he  had  been  Mary's 
lover, — a  touch  of  triumph  the  more  f  "  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
endure  since  we  parted,"  she  went  on.  "  Oh,  you  cannot  tell  all  I 
have  had  to  bear  1  And  I  thought  time  had  worn  me  and  aged 
me,  and  that  you  would  scarcely  have  known  me  again.  But  nothing 
has  ever  changed  me  at  heart." 

"  Mrs.  Rich,  you  forget  that  this  conveys  very  little  information  to 
me,"  said  Ben,  moved  with  sudden  vindictiveness.  "  In  those  days 
of  which  you  speak, — and  I  don't  know  why  you  should  speak  of 
them,  the  recollection  cannot  be  a  pleasant  one, — I  remember  clearly 
enough  what  a  fool  I  made  of  myself.  My  heart  was  open  enough, 
— ass  as  I  was, — bat  I  don't  know  now,  and  I  did  not  then,  what 

were  the  sentiments  of  yours, — if  indeed " 

"  I  had  one  !  "  cried  Millicent.  "  Oh,  that  yeu  should  say  this  to 
me  1  And  yet  I  feel  that  I  deserve  it.  I  acted  as  if  I  had  none. 
What  can  I  say  or  do  to  make  you  know  how  sorry  I  am  ?  Sorry  is 
too  poor  a  word.     Oh,  Ben,  I  know  I  ought  not  to  say  it ;  but  if 

either  then  or  now  you  could  have  seen  into  my  heart " 

Her  eyes  were  shining  through  her  tears  ;  her  cheeks  glowed  with 
soft  blushes;  her  look  besought,  implored,  entreated  him.  Poor 
soul !  she  said  true.  If  he  could  have  seen  into  her  heart,  then  or 
now,  this  is  what  he  would  have  seen  there. — If  Ben  Benton  will 
lift  me  out  of  all  the  necessities  of  my  scheming  wretched  life, — if  he 
will  give  me  plenty,  money,  luxury,  comfort,  what  my  soul  sighs  for, 
— then  I  will  do  my  best  to  love  him.  I  will  be  a  good  wife  to  him, 
— I  will  be  good  in  my  way, — I  will, — I  will, — I  will !  She  had 
said  all  this  to  God  many  a  time  saying  her  prayers,  and  this  is  what 
her  heart  would  have  said  to  Ben,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  ingenuous- 
ness,— innocence  in  the  midst  of  guile.  And  he  looked  at  her,  and 
the  man's  soul  was  shaken  within  him.  Something  of  the  truth 
became  visible  to  him ; — not  the  ineffable  charm  of  love.  If  it  had 
been  very  love  that  shone  in  her  eyes, — however  his  finer  sense  had 
been  revolted  by  its  over-frankness, — no  doubt  he  would  have  fallen 
a  victim.  For  he  had  loved  her  once,  and  she  had  never  been  more 
beautiful,  perhaps  never  so  beautiful,  in  her  life.  He  was  touched 
by  her  loveliness,  by  her  eagerness,  by  the  pitiful  intensity  of  expres- 
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sion  in  her  eyes.  Take  me, — save  me  ! — she  seemed  to  he  crying  to 
frjm  ;  and,  good  heavens !  to  think  what  one  gleam  of  this  fire,  one 
such  look,  would  have  been  to  him  once !  Ben  grew  confused  in 
himself,  half  with  recollections,  half  with  pity ;  and  the  softness  of 
success  and  restoration  was  in  his  mind, — even  of  triumph, — for  had 
not  he  won  a  victory,  and  silenced  all  opposers  ?  His  voice  faltered 
as  he  answered  her,  if  answer  it  could  he  called. 

"It  is  a  long  time  ago,"  he  said;  "one's  very  body  and  being 
alter  you  know,  they  say,  completely  in  seven  years." 

"  But  one's  heart  never  changes,*'  murmured  Millicent.  And  that 
was  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Tracy,  feeling  that  the  conflict  was  not 
progressing,  chose  to  come  in  like  a  watchful  goddess,  who  sees  that 
her  champion's  arms  do  not  prevail. 

"  My  dear,  we  are  taking  Mr.  Benton  away  from  his  cousin,"  she 
said,  "  and  from  talking  over  family  matters  ;  but  since  we  have  done 
so,  could  you  not  persuade  him,  Millicent,  to  come  over  to  us  to 
luncheon  ?  You  might  go  on  the  water  a  little ;  you  are  so  fond  of  it ; 
and  then  lunch  would  be  ready.  Mr.  Benton,  you  must  not  think  it 
strange  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  a  little  of  such  a  kind  friend  as 
you  are.     I  always  say  your  ready  kindness  saved  my  life." 

Millicent  turned  sharp  round,  and  involuntarily  clenched  her  hand, 
as  if  she  would  have  struck  her  mother.  "  It  is  ail  over  now ! "  she 
said  to  herself;  and  never  had  the  battle  been  so  nearly  won.  As 
for  Ben,  the  sound  *of  the  new  voice  woke  him  up  in  a  moment. 
He  gave  himself  a  little  shake,  and  recovered  his  self-command. 
Good  heavens !  to  think  how  near  a  step  it  had  been  to  falling 
helpless  into  the  syren's  snare  1 

"  Thanks ;  but  we  must  turn  back  when  we  have  seen  you  to  your 
boat,"  he  said ;  and  lingered  to  let  Mrs.  Tracy  join  them.  "  I  have 
no  time  for  any  such  pleasures.  My  mother  thinks  it  hard  enough 
already,  and  I  must  give  her  what  little  time  remains.  I  am  going 
away  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow ! "  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  with  a  half-sneer  and  a  look  at 
her  daughter,  to  which  Millicent,  flushed  and  pouting  and  angry, 
made  no  reply.  "  Then  is  it  a  mistake,  after  all  ?  I  thought  I  heard 
you  say  all  was  right.     I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure " 

"  About  the  property  it  is  all  right,"  said  Ben ;  "  but  I  am  not  the 
idle  fellow  you  once  knew  me.  Those  were  the  only  six  months  I 
ever  absolutely  threw  away  in  my  life.  And  I  can't  give  up  my  work 
in  a  moment  because  I  have  got  back  my  rights." 

"  It  was  a  pity  you  threw  away  those  six  months  you  speak  of,w 
said  Millicent.  "  Come,  mamma ;  why  should  we  trouble  Mr.  Benton 
to  go  with  us  to  the  boat  ?  Of  course  he  must  have  a  great  deal  to 
talk  of, — to  his  mother, — and  to  Mary, — his  Own  people.  We  aw 
strangers,  and  have  no  claim  upon  him." 

"There  are  some  things  which  one  gives  all  the  more  freely 
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because  there  is  no  claim,"  said  Ben,  with  good-nature.  "  The  path 
is  rather  rough  here.     Mrs.  Tracy,  give  me  your  hand." 

"  Thank  you,  I  want  no  help  f "  Millicent  cried,  when  he  turned  to 
her,  and  sprang  over  the  gnarled  mass  of  roots,  and  ran  down  the 
path  to  the  green  river-bank.  She  stood  there,  framed  in  by  the 
thick  foliage,  her  white  figure  standing  out  against  the  light  on  the 
river, — a  picture  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  Emerald  green  below, — 
green,  just  touched  with  points  of  autumnal  colour,  here  and  there 
a  yellow  leaf  above, — gleams  of  blue  sky  looking  through,-— one 
long  line  of  light  reflecting  all  the  darker  objects,  the  river,  with 
one  boat  lying  close  to  the  grassy  margin ;  and  in  the  midst  the 
beautiful,  flushed,  brilliant  creature,  full  of  passion  and  mortification, 
and  an  angry  despair.  She  did  not  think  it  worth  while  now  to  hide 
the  strong  emotions  in  her  mind,  but  stood  with  her  face  turned  to 
them  as  they  followed,  humiliated,  yet  defiant, — the  crown  of  all  the 
scene,  and  the  only  discord  in  it.  Poor  Millicent !  her  eyebrows 
lowered,  her  eyes  shining ;  her  colour  was  high  with  the  shame  of  her 
defeat ;  and  yet,  beyond  the  angry  glance  in  her  eye,  there  was  a 
tear,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  drooped ;  and,  scarcely  concealed 
by  the  hard,  little  laugh  of  artificial  gaiety,  a  sob  was  sounding  in  her 
throat. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  almost  roughly,  "Ben, — I  will  never  call 
yon  so  again !  I  wish  you  luck  of  your  good  fortune.  It  makes  a 
great  difference  to  most  people  in  this  world." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Ben,  taking  her  hand  almost  against  her  will. 
"  It  makes  little  difference  to  me.  What  has  been  done  has  been 
done  by  nature  and  years.     If  you  should  ever  want  help  or  counsel 

that  I  can  give Well,  let  us  say  nothing  about  that.     Good- 

bye " 

"  For  a  time,"  Mrs.  Tracy  added,  with  her  bland  smile,  taking  his 
hand  in  both  hers, — "  till  our  meeting  again." 

And  Mary,  whose  feelings  all  this  time  had  been  more  overwhelming 
than  can  be  described,  and  who  had  followed  mechanically,  with  an 
instinct  of  being  there  to  the  last  to  see  what  direful  harm  might 
happen,  stood  passive  by  his  side,  not  knowing  if  she  were  in  a  trance 
or  a  dream ;  and  saw  the  boat  push  off  into  the  shining  river.  Mrs. 
Tracy  turned  and  waved  her  hand  to  them,  bland  to  the  last.  But 
Millicent  never  turned  her  head.  Once  only,  just  as  the  boat  shot 
past  the  long  drooping  branches  of  the  willow  which  closed  in  the 
view,  she  looked  round  sharply  and  saw  them;  and  the  rowlocks 
sounded  hollow  and  loud,  and  with  another  stroke  the  boat  was  gone. 
Neither  of  them  have  ever  seen  that  beautiful  face  again. 

Ben  stood  for  some  time  after  they  had  disappeared  on  the  same 
spot,  forgetting  everything,  gazing  out  upon  the  vacant  stream  and 
vacant  sunshine,  in  a  curious  vacant  way.  If  it  had  been  put  to 
him,  he  would  never  have  confessed  how  much  moved  he  had  been. 
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Perhaps  lie  was  himself  unconscious  of  it.  But  nature  made  a  pause 
in  him,  manifesting  the  convulsion,  in  her  own  "way,  when  this 
woman,  who  had  influenced  it  so  strangely,  passed  for  ever  out  of 
his  life, 

"  Are  you  fond  of  Coleridge,  Mary  ?  "  he  said  to  her  without  my 
preface,  quite  suddenly,  as  they  went  up  the  steep  bank, 

"  Of  Coleridge,  Ben?   What  an  odd  question*   Why  do  von  ask?*' 
11  Bo  you  remember  what  he  says  ?     And  what  a  curious  sense  he 
had  of  the  things  that  are  inexpressible, — 

1  How  tli ore  looted  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright, 
And  how  he  know — ' 

No j  I  don't  mean  that, — not  so  bad  as  that  1 " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,1*  said  Mary,  with  a  little  shiver; 
and  she  took  hold  of  his  arm  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  show  him  her 
sympathy,  Yery  well  did  she  know  what  he  meant ;  or  at  least  thought, 
— hoped  that  she  did  ;  but  denied  it  with  characteristic  readiness. 
He  pressed  the  soft,  sisterly  hand  to  him  when  he  felt  it  on  his  arm* 
Certainly,  there  was  a  great  sympathy  between  them,  though  nothing 
more*  And  he  did  not  say  another  word  to  her  of  the  subject  of  the 
conversation  which  this  last  meeting  had  blotted  out  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  They  did  not  talk  of  anything,  indeed,  but  went  home  together, 
with  a  silent  understanding  of  each  other  in  which  there  was  cer- 
tainly some  balm. 

Understanding  of  each  other  J  which  meant  that  the  woman, — 
partly, — understood  the  man,  and  had  it  in  her  heart  to  be  a  little 
sorry  for  him  ia  respect  to  the  conflict  through  which  he  had  come ; 
and  a  little,  a  very  little,— which  was  more  remarkable, — sorry  for 
the  other  woman  thus  finally  foiled  and  done  with ;  but  that  the 
man  had  no  comprehension  at  all  of  the  woman,  and  gave  no  parti- 
cular thought  to  her,  except  so  far  as  was  conveyed  in  a  tender, 
kindly  sympathy  for  poor  little  Mary,  Her  life  must  not  be  made  a 
burden  to  her  any  longer  by  his  mother  g  drives  and  her  worsted- 
work.  That  was  all  the  progress  Ben  had  made  in  the  comprehension 
of  his  cousin's  heart  1 


ME.  DISRAELI  AJTD  THE  DUKES. 


At  the  present  moment  dukes,  no  doubt,  are  at  a  discount  in  England. 
An  hereditary  House  of  Peera  is  naturally  subject  to  criticism  from 
rational  reformers,  to  whom  the  task  of  proving  that  no  one  beneath 
the  sovereign  should  become  a  legislator  by  chance,  can  never  be 
difficult ;  and  latterly  this  standing  argument  has  been  enhanced  by 
peculiar  misconduct  among  some  of  those  so  favoured  by  fortune. 
But  a  comparatively  small  incident  has  latterly  done  more  to  lower 
the  honours  of  the  House  of  Lords  than  either  the  arguments  of  the 
Liberals,  or  the  follies  of  youthful  peers.  We  have  had  a  man 
among  us  strong  enough  to  rise  to  the  position  of  Prime  Minister, — 
which  Englishmen  regard  with  a  praiseworthy  eonceit  as  the  highest 
place  to  which  a  human  being  can  exalt  himself, — and  consequently 
great  enough  to  create  a  duke ;  who  has  created  his  duke,  a&d  baa 
then  been  little  enough  to  trot  his  own  creation  out  in  the  y<'en  of 
a  novel,  as  though  determined  to  show  how  poor  and  mean  a  U^sr  it 
was  that  he  had  done !  We  can  only  account  for ' *  Lotbair'  *  by  m  y ,  y** '.  ?.  % 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  determined  to  satirize  the  aristocracy  xl.;L  Lw 
submitted  itself  to  him,  and  the  country,  which  for  §ozj&  m',z.\hn  L« 
certainly  ruled,  by  palming  off  upon  it  as  a  work  of  jr*r.I«  a  ryy>k 
purposely  filled  with  every  fault  but  one  of  which  a  novel  tvt.  be 
guilty.  "I  will  give  them,**  Mr.  Disraeli  m;ist  hare  %z~\  t/>  l.:.\**A 
in  his  cynic  solitude, — "  I  will  give  them  a  fctory  tLu  \txl  '*,+  -,  ,.;;<*, 
ill- written,  passing  all  previous  measnre*  in  iLe  \t/*,*z!\,\y  'A  *a 
adulation  of  rank,  false  as  it  can  be  usad*  -a  m  fos:r.y...',:.%  'A  *.i*, 
stuffed  with  folly;  and  even  that  tL*j  %Lt3  a^>^*^-  >>^i  .**  a 
comes  from  me  ! "  "  Lothair  "  is  not  itiee^Lt,  h*A  +.  v^.-.  */,,  *j^ 
indecency  would,  for  some  readers,  hare  %jt\\y&>A  \:>.  1 .  ->#*,  \\*a 
the  satire  would  have  been  less  ecnplete,  Ai  A  *.  K:>,  t-j*>^ 
has  been  perfect.  If  oar  theory  as  to  **!>,* -.*>**  >^  *s.rr+**  VI ?, 
Disraeli  is  now  sitting  alone,  rvil^t  xr>J:  \r.\:;.-f%.  %*  %*,  ^v,0  'j-*% 
upon  the  insatiate  gnl^LLIty  of  Lli  *-\**„  h  *.  i*  -  .  *-  v*  •,- ,  ,  /4 
is  success,  aa  were  Parae*:ra.  Cic.  v*v„  I^rry  L;.-.c.v.  **.<  v.^r 
great  quacks  and  cockers  wlii  w:^**  tivtiCVv*  -4  ^  vw* 
acquainted  either  from  real  Ife  vr  iz  sz.  Sr  -,*„  >,  -  -  -^  ,  ~  ^  </,^^^ 
of  his  triumph  must  cczjisi  is  II*  vr^  f .,-  .  -  7  */  -  ,  v*  -,  4i  '  „  4 
"These  dukes  and  kit;73k«.  V^,  Lt-*  t;  ^^A*  v„  -/  *  ;  ',  *.M 
have  followed  me  wlitLer  I  i*T4  »&>*-..  v.  *w,  *-^< „  '+'+ ,  / 
to  the  transeeBdesta:  U&u  *  «.  ^  w^  ^  ^  * 
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down  into  the  open  plains  of  democratic  rationalism,  before  whom  I 
have  always  asserted  my  own  superiority  to  them,  both  in  race  and 
intellect, — these  porphyrogeniti  who  have  been  my  followers,  these 
peers  of  Parliament  whom  I  have  created  at  my  will  as  in  other  ages 
and  countries  an  Emperor  or  a  King  has  made  them,  to  whose  azure 
wings  snch  a  one  as  I  have  added  a  brighter  hue  or  a  larger  feather, — 
now  they  shall  be  told  who  it  is  that  has  been  their  master ! "  We  have 
always  felt  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  joy  which  a  successful 
quack  receives  from  his  triumph  must  arise  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
meanness  of  the  trick  with  which  he  cheated  his  dupes, — as  a  chimney- 
sweeper rejoices  in  his  own  soot  when  he  takes  the  wall  of  every 
passenger  in  the  street.  We  remember  a  quarrel  in  the  streets 
between  an  officer  and  the  guard  of  a  coach  off  duty.  The  guard 
was  well  dressed,  and  the  officer  asked  for  his  card.  The  man 
tendered  a  card,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  picture  of  a  flying  vehicle 
with  an  attendant  blowing  a  long  horn.  "  That's  me,*'  said  the  guard, 
holding  the  card  with  his  left  hand,  and  indicating  the  long  horn  with 
the  nail  of  his  right  forefinger.  "  I  knew  you  were  some  low  fellow," 
said  the  officer,  in  disgust.  "  No,  sir;  not  so,"  replied  the  guard ;  "lam 
a  low  fellow,  no  doubt ;  but  you  didn't  know  it."  The  guard's  triumph 
was  certainly  very  sweet,  and  sweet  must  be  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  he  reflects  that  his  novel  has  been  accepted  as  a  work  of 
genius,  and  that  the  great  peers  and  country  gentlemen  of  England 
have  been  told  in  the  plainest  language  what  he  thinks  of  them. 

How  the  dukes  and  squires  will  now  carry  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  to  what  extent  their  political  obedience 
to  a  recognised  leader  may  be  influenced  by  the  feelings  towards  the 
man,  we  can  only  learn  by  observation.  Probably  no  duke  and  no 
country  gentleman  yet  knows  what  he  will  do.  The  management  of 
political  parties  in  this  country  is  a  great  affair; — and  a  novel, 
even  though  it  be  written  by  an  ex-Premier,  can,  after  all,  be  but  a 
little  thing.  It  will  probably  be  found  impossible  to  depose  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  once,  because  he  has  written  "  Loth  air,"  as  a  clerk  would 
be  dismissed  from  a  public  office  were  he  to  write  letters  to  the 
newspapers  about  the  secretaries  in  his  department.  One  Premier 
edits  the  biography  of  a  poet,  a  second  translates  Homer,  a  third 
gives  to  the  public  his  speculations  on  religion, — and  a  fourth  writes 
a  novel.  In  each  case  the  work  of  the  man,  as  author,  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  politician,  and  need  have  no  more  reference  to  it 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  name  only  been  the  same, 
and  the  personages  been  double,  as  is  the  work.  Such  will  be  the 
argument  used  by  many,  and  the  man's  capacity  for  ruling, — such 
as  it  is, — will  probably  have  been  in  no  degree  impaired  by  his  last 
literary  labours.  But  yet  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  second  marquis 
would  consent  to  accept  the  strawberry  leaves  from  his  hand,  or  that 
any  peer  would  be  proud  of  a  garter  that  he  should  bestow.    Mr. 
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Disraeli's  peers  will  no  doubt  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  rights 
as  firmly  established  as  those  conferred  by  Pitt  or  Peel;  but  we 
cannot  bat  think  that  ridicule  will  be  attached  to  them  to  the  end  of 
time, — or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  peerage, — such  as  that  which 
was,  we  are  told,  the  fate  of  certain  Irish  knights  whose  honours 
were  laid  upon  them  in  the  social  hours  of  a  jovial  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has,  in  truth,  done  all  the  injury  to  dukes  which  it 
was  possible  that  he  could  effect ;  and  if  he  have  not  done  this 
wittingly,  we  know  of  no  theory  by  which  the  writing  of  his  book 
can  be  explained,  compatible  with  our  own  impressions  of  his  clever- 
ness. That  he  may  think  them  to  be  too  stupid  and  thick-skinned 
to  feel  his  satire  may  be  possible.  We  ourselves,  not  knowing 
much  of  dukes  personally,  but  perceiving  the  advantages  which  they 
enjoy,  believe  them  to  be,  on  an  average,  less  stupid  and  less 
thick-skinned  than  other  people ;  and  if  so,  we  cannot  imagine  that 
they  should  now  endure  his  presence,  or  consent  to  work  again  under 
his  direction.  But,  as  regards  the  country,  this  is  not  the  chief 
question  which  one  feels  called  upon  to  answer  in  reference  to  the 
speculations  raised  by  the  late  Prime  Minister's  novel.  In  the  fulness 
of  time  Mr.  Disraeli  will  pass  away  from  the  House  of  Commons  and 
from  life,  and  another  leader  of  the  conservative  party  will  sit  on  the 
front  bench.  Our  aristocrats  will  probably  have  learned  a  lesson, 
and  will  be  careful  to  instal  in  that  high  place  some  one  less  given  to 
conjuring  in  politics,  as  to  whom  they  may  be  fairly  certain  that  he 
will  not  first  use  them,  and  then  rub  their  noses  in  the  dust,  covering 
them  with  grotesque  ridicule.  But  in  the  meantime  what  are  we  to 
think  of  these  highly-born  legislators,  of  whom  the  country  has  been 
undoubtedly  proud,  although  their  position  hardly  admits  of  a  logical 
defence,  who  have  lately  subjected  themselves  to  such  a  leader  ? 

As  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  an  hereditary 
house  of  legislators  is,  from  its  very  nature,  subject  to  criticism  ;  and 
from  day  to  day  becomes  more  and  more  opposed  to  that  rationalism 
which  is  growing  in  the  country.  It  may  be  possible  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  been  sincere  enough  in  his  democratic  convictions  to 
desire  to  show  to  Englishmen  how  absurd  must  be  a  legislative 
system  in  which  such  a  one  as  he  can  achieve  the  power  of  making  an 
hereditary  legislator; — and  that  he  has  capped  his  proof  by  ridiculing 
bis  own  work  as  soon  as  it  has  been  turned  out  of  his  hand.  But 
even  though  we  should  take  this  explanation  of  his  conduct,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  accept  his  testimony.  We  have  often 
thought  Mr.  Disraeli's  views  of  English  life  and  of  English  politics  to 
be  ingenious  and  clever,  but  we  have  never  taken  them  to  be  correct 
or  even  true.  Mr.  Disraeli's  dukes  and  marquises  have,  from  the 
first  days  of  their  creation  in  the  "Young  Duke"  and  in  "Vivian 
Grey,"  been  to  our  thinking  very  unlike  ordinary  British  noblemen. 
If  it  be  the  case  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  maligned  the  dukes,  we  should 
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at  any  rate  be  careful  not  to  be  hurried  on  by  his  untrustworthy 
evidence  to  a  general  condemnation  of  them.  We  acknowledge  the 
poignanoy  of  the  satire ;  bat  it  is  direoted  against  us,  the  common 
English-reading  people,  as  well  as  against  the  dukes ;  and  in  protesting 
against  the  injustice  of  the  book,  we  find  ourselves  bound  to  make 
common  cause  with  those  who  have  been  born  in  the  purple,  and  even 
with  the  very  lords  who  have  been  exalted  to  new  purple  by  the  right 
hand  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  We  are  for  the  moment  in  love  with  the  House 
of  Peers,  at  one  with  dukes  and  marquises,  and  even  on  terns  of 
friendship  with  the  whole  conservative  party.  We  are  in  the  same 
boat  with  the  country  gentlemen,  who  have  been  insulted,  maligned, 
and  laughed  at,  only  in  one  degree  more  cruelly  than  ourselves.  They 
have  been  described  in  "  Lothair  "  in  a  spirit  that  may  be  supposed 
to  have  emanated  from  a  joint  committee  of  upholsterers,  hair- 
dressers, jewellers,  and  footmen ;  and  we  have  been  expected  to 
accept  the  description  as  having  been  given  in  good  faith  and  with  aH 
the  graces  of  modern  literature.  Being  thus  in  the  same  boat  with 
them,  we  are  well  disposed  to  pull  an  oar  on  their  behalf. 

In  simple  truth,  we.  should  be  very  sorry  even  to  anticipate  the 
end  of  legislating  dukes  in  England.    Believing  that  things  are  made 
firm,  and  stable,  and  serviceable  in  this  world, — or  at  any  rate  in  this 
England, — rather  by  use,  and  custom,  and  training,  than  by  being 
shaped  in  conformity  with  any  theory  of  ideal  perfection,  we  do  not  caw 
for  logical  objections,  and  are  ready  to  accept  the  good  provided  for  as 
without  hankering  after  something  which  might  possibly  be  better, 
but  which  we  could  only  attain  by  means  of  change  and  convulsions 
which  would  in  themselves  be  full  of  danger.    Taking  the  House  d 
Lords  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  we  obtain  from  it  an  immense  amount 
of  unbought  work,  which  is  done  with  clean  hands,  with  steadfast 
industry,  with  accurate  skill,  and  with  perfect  patriotism.    While  we 
have  such  men  to  work  for  us  as  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Salisbury,  aad 
Lord  Carnarvon, — we  purposely  name  conservative  Peers,  and  Peers 
who  have  inherited  their  seats  in  Parliament, — we  cannot  bring  ov- 
selves  even  to  wish  for  a  Senate  in  lieu  of  our  Lords,  the  luaaserw 
of  which  must  be  elected  by  some  one,  and  might  possibly  be  elected 
by  a  Mr.  Disraeli.     That  there  may  be  fools,  and  even  worse  than 
fools,  in  a  House  of  Parliament  filled  by  a  system  of  inheritance, 
amounts,  in  the  working  of  the  thing,  to  no  serious  injury.    There 
is  a  self-acting  crucible  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  means  of  which  the 
dross  is  made  to  eliminate  itself  and  take  itself  off, — so  that  the  foola, 
and  worse  than  fools,  do  not  trouble  us.    A  silly  lord  may  now  sad 
again  air  his  folly  by  a  silly  speech,  but  the  inconvenience  thenot 
arising  falls,  rather  on  his  brother  peers  than  upon  us.     Taking  oar 
peers,  too,  as  a  whole,  we  think  that  they  do  live  in  accordance  with 
the  motto  of  noblesse  oblige,  which  should  be  the  one  great  role  of 
their  order.    They  take  much  from  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the 
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way  of  privileges  accorded  to  rank,  of  high  bearing,  great  dignity, 
and  general  observance; — more,  we  think,  than  is  given  to  the 
nobility  of  any  other  country  under  heaven ;  but  they  give  more  in 
return  for  it  than  other  nobles  give.  They  are  easy  of  access,  affable, 
and  for  the  most  part  only  too  generous  with  their  wealth.  We  were 
wandering  but  the  other  day  in  the  domains  of  a  great  duke,  which 
were  free  to  us  as  was  the  air, — a  spot  blessed  with  all  the  charms 
of  water,  wood,  and  hill, — and  we  found  ourselves  to  be  under  an 
infinite  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  duke.  We  reflected  that  dukes  in 
the  land  were  very  useful,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  our  enjoyment, 
reconciled  our  spirit  with  the  whole  conservative  side  of  society  in 
England. 

But  we  think  that  the  conservative  side  of  society  in  England, — at 
any  rate,  as  far  as  it  finds  itself  at  one  with  the  conservative  party  in 
polities, — should  look  about  with  some  common  prudence,  and  choose 
its  leaders  better  than  it  has  done,  if  it  wish  to  hold  its  own  in  the  land. 
The  writing  of  a  novel,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  in  itself  but  a  trivial 
matter ; — so  trivial  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  condition 
of  public  affairs  in  England  should  be  influenced  by  it.  But  the 
public  work  of  a  Prime  Minister,  or  an  ex-Prime  Minister, — of  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  a  great  party,  is  not  trivial ;  and,  even  though 
it  be  done  after  the  very  poor  fashion  just  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
it  will  have  great  effect.  It  cannot  be  for  the  credit  of  such  peers  as 
we  have  named  above, — or  indeed,  for  the  credit  of  the  country  party 
generally,  that  they  should  yield  their  public  services  to  the  direction 
of  the  author  of  "  Lothair."  A  Prime  Minister  in  England  holds  a 
great  station,  and  is  a  very  great  man.  We  quite  accede  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  right  to  be  proud  of  the  position  which, — always  to  our 
great  regret, — he  has  won  for  himself.  But  when  we  find  that  he  has 
dragged  his  honours  through  the  mud  as  soon  as  they  were  worn,  by 
descending  to  personalities  which  would  have  disgraced  the  slightest 
novelist  of  the  day,  and  has  put  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  as  to  which,  speaking  of  it  in  sober  earnest,  it  is  impossible  to 
invent  any  rational  theory  for  its  absurd  puerilities,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  conservative  party  of  England  is  in  great  danger  while 
it  submits  itself  to  such  a  leader. 
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VTHO,   JX1K&   L\  ESTIMABLE   liENEnT*  TO   MANKttfU,    DIED,    IN   MllHBOrB  FOE 
NEW    ACHrBYEUEe(T£* 


Ob  teeming  heart,  that,  for  this  once,  in  vain 

Big  with  oar  good,  didst  un deliver'd  die, 

Had  some  god  got  thee  with  a  progeny 
O'er- great,  that,  born,  might  even  dispute  the  reign 
Of  Death,  as  Death  had  seen  the  realms  of  Pain 

Won  by  thine  elder  brood  ?     We  marvelTd  why, 

So  seeming- careless  of  his  sovereignty, 
He  spared  and  spared  thee  :  doth  this  day  explain 

The  Fabian  greed  that  grudged  a  needless  blow  ? 
Knowing  too  wo  11  what  deity  posse st 

Thee,  did  the  d  end -eyed  strategist  foreknow 
How  the  huge  god  must  choke  the  mortal  breast  ? 

The  mortal  breast,  deep  under  clod  and  sod, 

Out  of  the  half- saved  world  drag  down  the  abortive  god  ? 

Sydkkv  Dobell. 
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The  quaint  white  gateway,  with  black-capped  round  towers  on  each 
side,  comes  at  the  bottom  of  a  straggling  street,  and  suddenly  ends 
the  town. 

Pass  under  the  gloomy  archway,  and  you  find  yourself  at  once 
among  trees  and  green  meadows.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  cottage 
to  let  you  down  gently  to  solitude — to  form  a  link  between  town  and 
country.  The  gateway  itself  helps  this  abruptness  ;  on  the  town-side 
a  few  clinging  ivy  wreaths  throw  themselves  from  the  adjoining 
house  timidly,  as  if  they  knew  how  incongruous  is  their  grace  with 
the  severe  dungeon-like  architecture.  But  outside  the  Porte  des  Ca- 
pucins  there  is  nothing  so  suggestive  of  inhabited  life,  tufts  of  grass 
wave  from  niches  where  a  fragment  of  masonry  has  broken  away,  and 
near  the  top  of  the  gateway  a  flaunting  snap-dragon,  emblem  of  gaudy 
poverty,  mocks  the  fallen  power  and  pride  of  the  tyrant  Spaniards. 

Bight  and  left  the  city  wall  runs  beside  the  dry  grassed  moat,  with 
lime  trees  on  each  side ;  and  if  one  follows  this  in  the  sort  of  dream 
that  the  sudden  transition  has  created,  one  rouses  suddenly  beside  a 
canal,  with  steep  green  banks,  and  a  raised  towing-path  over- 
shadowed with  huge  trees ;  fields  stretch  away  beyond  these  trees, 
flat  low-lying  meadows  with  a  poplar  fringe. 

It  is  not  solitary  on  the  towing-path ;  the  wooden  steps  made  in 
the  steep  bank  have  most  of  them  a  washerwoman  or  two,  with  blue 
tucked-up  skirts,  and  bright  handkerchiefs  over  their  caps ;  they 
chat  merrily  as  they  beat  the  snowy  linen,  and  then  plunge  it 
in  the  freely  flowing  water ;  sometimes  they  call  shrilly  from  one 
flight  of  steps  to  another,  and  exchange  volleys  of  repartee,  at  the 
expense,  it  may  be,  of  some  unlucky  fisherman  who  has  nothing  but 
eels  to  show  for  his  day's  sport  in  the  well-stocked  canal. 

But  now  the  washerwomen  have  all  departed,  the  last  golden 
gleam  has  faded  off  the  water ;  the  dragon-flies,  who  do  not  care  to 
dart  about  unless  they  can  show  their  bodies  gilded,  have  gone  to 
sleep ;  frogs  croak  hoarsely  in  that  sedgy  field  on  the  right  of  the 
towing-path ;  there  is  still  the  drowsy  hum  of  insect  life.  In  the 
fast  dimming  grey  light,  one  sees  every  now  and  then  a  fish  leap  out 
of  the  water  and  fall  back  with  a  splash. 

And  now  the  fish  are  still ;  if  they  splash  ever  so  loudly,  the 
Bound  could  not  reach  the  towing-path  ;  a  huge  barge  comes  slowly 
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along,  and  the  tinkle,  tinkle,  and  heavy  tramp  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stout  Flemish  horse,  with  gleaming  scarlet  fringe  and  tassels. 

A  tall  young  man  has  been  walking  at  a  fast-swinging  pace  from  the 
Porte  des  Capucins  while  you  have  been  reading  this  account  of  his 
walk,  and  now  he  looks  impatient,  as  he  steps  down  on  to  the  waste 
grass  beside  the  towing-path,  to  make  way  for  the  horse  and  the 
straining  rope  by  which  he  tugs  the  barge.  The  young  man  is 
heated  with  his  walk,  he  takes  off  his  felt  hat,  and  shows  a  pleasant, 
thoughtful  face;  it  is  handsome  possibly,  but  there  is  no  use  in 
saying  so, — one  can  only  give,  like  Olivia,  certain  items  to  judge  by. 
Auguste  le  Blanc  is  tall,  slender  for  his  great  height,  graceful 
rather  than  robust,  but  he  docs  not  look  effeminate ;  his  bronzed 
face  and  curling  chestnut  beard,  his  firm  springing  tread,  all  speak 
of  manly  vigour ;  and  this  accords  well  with  a  certain  seriousness  of 
expression  in  his  clear  grey  eyes  and  his  well-formed  month,  ai 
expression  contradicted  so  totally  by  his  smile,  that  the  whole  man 
seams  sometimes  to  undergo  a  transformation.  He  was  smiling  a 
minute  ago,  just  before  he  heard  the  bells  of  the  towing-hora. 
Looking  at  him  then,  one  thought,  "  Here  is  a  young  fellow  ready  for 
any  frolic,  as  joyous  as  a  schoolboy;"  the  sudden  interruption  has 
pulled  up  the  rein  of  his  happy  thoughts — he  is  as  .grave  as  a  judge. 

"  Peste  1 "  he  says  to  himself,  "  the  barge  will  roach  the  cottage 
just  as  I  do,  and  Georgette  will  not  come  out  to  greet  me  in  sight  of 
the  bargeman,1' 

He  hurries  on  in  spite  of  this  reflection,  And  actually  he  has  got  to 
the  cottage  before  the  barge  comes  up. 

That  is  to  say,  he  is  close  to  the  little  dwelling  where  Georgette 
Jamard  lives  with'  her  mother ;  but  one  may  go  along  the  towing-path, 
even  in  broad  daylight,  without  discovering  the  cottage.  A  clamp  of 
plane  trees  bars  the  way  between  the  path  And  the  hedge  down  to 
which  the  waste  grass  slopes;  far  reaching  branches  hide  all  that 
lies  down  in  the  hollow.  Behind  the  plane  trees  there  is  a  stile  in 
the  aforesaid  hedge ;  and,  looking  over  this,  one  sees  a  little  faro- 
stead,  with  a  cabbage-garden  in  front  and  a  field  of  mangolds  and 
turnips  beside  it ;  there  is  a  hemp-field,  too,  behind  the  cottage,  bat 
one  cannot  distingmish  that  in  the  indistinct  light,  for  the  trees  make 
the  sloping  ground  gloomy. 

A  slight  rustling  under  the  trees,  and  a  glimpse  of  quickly-moving 
garments — Auguste  springs  forward.  "  Georgette,"  he  says,  and  he 
snatches  the  fugitive's  hand. 

"  Let  me  go.    I  am  not  Georgette,"  in  a  sullen,  choked  voice. 

Auguste  looked  down, — a  half-vexed,  .half-amused  smile  on  his 
face ;  but,  as  the  girl  struggled,  he  grew  serious. 

"  Celie,  what  ails  you  ?  Why  are  you  so  changed  to  me  ?— what 
have  I  done  to  vex  you,  my  girl  ?  " 

Celie's  head  drooped,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  see  her  face. 
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"  Don't  tease  me,"  she  said  crossly ;  "  Georgette  has  been  expecting 
you  this  half  hoar." 

Auguste  left  her  at  once.  He  was  over  the  stile  before  the  barge 
had  passed  the  plane  trees.  The  small,  slight  creature  he  had  left 
crept  close  np  to  one  of  the  trees,  and  put  both  arms  round  the  trunk. 
She  pressed  closely  against  it, — she  was  trying  to  stifle  sobs  that 
began  to  labour  for  utterance.  These,  and  her  passionate  thoughts, 
were  almost  choking  Celie  Vandenberg. 

Presently  she  loosed  the  tree,  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  She  was 
small  and  slender,  as  brown  as  a  gipsy, — a  golden  brown  against 
the  white  and  yellow- striped  gown  she  wore.  Her  hair  had  got 
roughened,  and  fell  loosely  over  her  eyes, — large,  bright,  and  dark, — 
with  darkness  round  them,  that  made  their  expression  sullen  as  she 
looked  fixedly  at  the  canal.  "  Why  don't  I  fall  in,  and  drown  myself 
at  once,  I  wonder  ?  Only  because  I'm  a  coward ;  it  is  not  for  fear 
of  grieving  any  one."  She  stopped,  and  shuddered  at  her  own 
words,  "  Bah !  who  would  grieve  for  me  ?  La  mere  Jamard  a  day, 
perhaps  a  week ;  for  she  is  a  good  woman,  though  she  has  a  cold 
heart.  But  Georgette  hates  me ;  and  yet  she  has  all  she  wishes  for. 
Augnste  was  my  friend  till  he  saw  her,  and  now  he  only  pities  me."  She 
stopped,  a  long,  sobbing  sigh  burst  from  her,  and  finished  the  sentence. 

She  came  out  from  under  the  plane  trees,  and  stood  on  the  towing- 
path.  In  the  dim  olive  light  her  figure  looked  larger  than  it  was. 
Celie  Vandenberg  was  just  below  middle  height,  but  so  well  pro- 
portioned that  there  was  nothing  special  to  call  attention  to  her 
want  of  stature ;  neither  at  first  sight  was  there  anything  attractive  to 
be  seen  in  her.  She  had  a  wide  mouth,  a  very  ordinary  nose,  in- 
clined to  turn  np,  and  high  cheek-bones ;  her^  complexion  and  eyes 
alone  made  her  remarkable ;  but  just  now,  as  she  stood  trembling 
with  suppressed  feeling,  it  was  easy  to  note  that  the  quivering, 
flexible  lips  were  full  of  passionate  meaning,  and  that  the  dilated 
nostrils  were  well  and  delicately  formed.  Her  hair,  wild  and  gipsy- 
fike  as  it  was,  was  luxuriant,  and  full  of  rich  colour.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  large  lustrous  eyes  might  have  a  better,  softer  expression, — there 
was  such  depth  in  their  darkness. 

"Why  has  life  grown  so  wretched  for  me,  I  wonder;  and  why 
have  I  grown  to  feel  so  changed, — so  wicked?  I  used  to  want 
Madame  Jamard  to  love  me,  but  I  gave  that  up  long  ago ;  and 
Georgette  could  not  love  any  one  but  herself, — at  least,  I  have 
thought  so  lately ;  and — and — Auguste.  When  I  was  a  child  he  was 
so  good  to  me."  A  warm  flush  came  on  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  softened, 
and  the  long  lashes  drooped  over  them, — for  a  minute  beauty  shone 
out  of  the  sad,  sombre  face.  But  it  did  not  stay  there.  Celie  did 
not  know  what  ailed  her ;  but  she  knew,  at  least,  that  the  thought 
of  Auguste  le  Blanc  always  left  a  pain  behind  it.  She  went  back  to 
the  plane  trees,  took  up  a  basket,  and  turned  to  go  to  Mechlin. 
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"  I  might  have  heen  there  by  now,"  she  said,  "  if  I  had  not  been 
idiot  enough  to  wait  and  see  whether  he  would  keep  his  word  to 
Georgette.  His  word  to  Georgette — Bah  !  as  if  he  ever  breaks  it 
to  her." 

There  was  no  trace  of  beauty  in  Celie's  face  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  Porte  des  Capucins  ;  her  dark  eyelids  drooped  heavily,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  eyes  themselves  sent  their  depth  of  colour  through 
the  clear  golden  skin. 

ii. 

The  cottage  was  a  small  poor  place  enough.  There  were  but  four 
rooms  in  it.  Madame 's  parlour,  with  a  curtained  alcove,  was  on 
one  side  of  the  door,  the  kitchen  on  the  other ;  over  the  kitchen  a 
small  room  with  two  beds  for  Georgette  and  Celie  ;  and  over  Madame's 
parlour  a  much  larger,  prettier  bed-chamber,  with  white  dimity  hang- 
ings, a  mirror  in  a  gilt  frame,  and  an  armoire  in  walnut-wood.  No 
one  entered  this  room  but  Madame  Jamard.  No  one  knew  what  bitter 
tears  the  hard-faced  woman,  so  cold  to  all  the  world,  shed  there  in 
secret  for  the  far-away  profligate  boy  who  had  left  her  five  years  ago. 
Georgette  sometimes  remonstrated. 

"  It  is  useless  to  keep  that  nice  room  empty,  and  to  cramp  me  in 
with  Ctelie.     I  think  it  is  a  folly." 

But  the  answer  was  always  the  same. 

"  You  do  very  well  where  you  are,  Georgette.  This  room  may  be 
wanted  soon,  and  I  must  keep  it  ready." 

Madame  Jamard  never  uttered  her  son's  name.  She  knew  every 
one  of  his  faults,  and  resented  them  with  the  bitter  indignation  a  loyal 
conscientious  spirit  feels  against  the  base  and  false ;  but  it  would  have 
killed  her  to  hear  her  Felix  spoken  against,  and  most  of  her  old 
Mechlin  gossips  thought  that  the  Widow  Jamard  had  renounced  her 
son  for  ever.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  apparition 
of  Celie  Yandenberg  at  the  cottage. 

To  compensate  the  fraud  her  son  had  committed,  Madame  sold  the 
business  she  had  carried  on  in  Mechlin  so  well  and  respectably  after 
her  husband's  death,  and  settled  in  the  little  cottage  beside  the  canal. 
She  took  Georgette  away  from  school,  and  sent  to  Ghent  for  Celie 
Yandenberg,  then  a  child  of  fourteen.  Mechlin  folk  puzzled  at  this.  It 
seemed  strange  that  the  widow  should  take  up  with  a  reduced  way 
of  living,  and  saddle  herself  with  an  extra  mouth  to  feed.  Besides, 
the  little  dark-eyed  stranger  had  no  claim  on  Madame ;  she  was  only 
the  orphan  child  of  an  early  friend. 

"  Ma  foi !  but  Madame  Jamard  has  a  heart, — that  must  be  allowed/1 
said  Madame  Popot,  the  laundress  beside  the  Grand  Canal ;  "  her 
sorrow  has  not  made  her  selfish,  though  she  is  so  unneighbourly." 

But  when  the  irrepressible  dame  ventured  to  compliment  the  Widow 
Jamard  on  her  benevolence,  she  got  a  cold  answer. 
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44  Yon  mistake,  my  friend.     I  want  help  in  the  house,  and  I  want 
companion  for  Georgette.     Celie  costs  less  than  school  does." 
"  No,  she  has  not  a  heart,  after  all/1  said  pink-faced  Madame  Popot ; 
"  she  does  all  from  calculation,  not  feeling.    She  is  not  near  so  prond 
of  that  handsome  daughter  Georgette  as  I  am  of  my  little  niece  Fifine." 
Looking  at  Georgette  as  she  sits  now  listening  to  her  lover,  a  trium- 
phant light  dancing  in  her  eyes,  and  a  soft  rose- tint  melting  into  her  deli- 
cate creamy  skin,  one  agrees  with  Madame  Popot  that  Georgette  Jamard 
is  very  handsome.     She  may  perhaps,  ten  years  hence,  be  too  ample  in 
her  proportions ;  but  at  one- and- twenty  she  is  perfect, — so  tall  and  fair 
and  stately,  and  yet  with  so  many  softer  graces.    Her  sweet  blue  eyes 
look  made  for  loving  glances,  her  pouting  rosy  lips  make  her  lover  wish 
for  Madamo  Jamard 's  absence ;  but  as  yet  he  is  not  an  accepted  lover. 
"  Did  yon  meet  Celie,  M.  le  Blanc  ?"  said  Madame. 
"  I  saw  her." 

Auguste  has  been  troubled  by  the  change  in  the  orphan  girl's 
manner,  but  he  is  too  manly  to  speak  of  it ;  he  has  a  warm  pity  for 
the  poor  dependent  Celie,  and  would  treat  her  like  a  brother  if  she 
only  would  let  him. 
Georgette  looked  slyly  in  her  lover's  face. 

"  Celie  was  cross  to  you, — aha !  I  know  she  was.     I  never  saw 
such  a  temper  as  Celie's  is  now.     Was  she  ill-tempered  when  you 
knew  her  years  ago  in  Ghent,  M.  le  Blanc  ?" 
"  I  knew  very  little  of  her." 

Auguste  did  not  care  to  talk  of  Celie  to  Georgette,  but  the  words 
Btirred  up  a  memory :  a  dying  man, — dying  of  fever, — and  a  young 
girl  nursing  him  with  a  devotion  and  skill  that  seemed  beyond  her 
age.  It  was  hard  to  reconcile  the  gentle  sweetness  that  had  struck 
him  then,  with  the  harsh  abruptness  of  Celie's  manner  this  evening. 
A  laugh  from  Georgette  roused  him.  She  had  a  soft  musical  laugh. 
"  Celie  seems  to  absorb  you  deeply."  There  was  a  tinge  of  raillery 
in  her  voice,  and  a  flush  came  into  Auguste's  face,  but  he  smiled 
as  he  looked  at  Georgette. 

"I  owe  her  much,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  for  her  I  might 
never  have  known  you." 

Georgette  blushed  and  looked  down  when  she  met  his  eyes. 
"  She  is  an  angel,"  the  young  man  thought.  He  rose  up  and  went  to 
Madame  Jamard. 

"  Madame,  I  solicit  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  at  any 
time  you  may  please  to  appoint." 

He  spoke  with  the  utmost  deference,  but  his  looks  were  impatient. 
Madame  gave  a  grim,  superior  smile. 
"  Qo  up-stairs,  Georgette." 

Georgette  went  up  to  her  looking-glass  as  soon  as  she  reached  her 
room.  She  stood  before  it — not  smiling,  but  studying  every  feature, 
every  beauty,  as  if  she  had  never  seen  them  before.     "  How  dreadful 
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to  be  plain,  like  Celie  for  instance.1'  A  pout  came  to  her  lips—"  Who 
could  find  ^pleasure  in  looking  at  her  ?  Why  does  Anguste  live  in 
that  out-of-the-world,  old-fashioned  Ghent  ?  Antwerp  even  would  be 
better.  Our  own  little  Mechlin  is  nearer  the  capital,  Ghent  is  miles 
away.  I  shall  not  be  happy  till  I  am  in  Brussels.  Well,  we  shall  see." 
She  opened  her  armoire,  and  began  to  arrange  collars  and  ribbons  in 
a  steady,  matter-of-fact  manner,  a  manner  strangely  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  lover  down-stairs,  awaiting  her  mother's  answer  to  his  pro- 
posal. 

Madame  Jamard  did  not  keep  Anguste  in  suspense.  She  waited  a 
minute  while  she  rolled  up  her  blue  worsted  ball  and  stuck  her 
knitting-pins  through  it,  and  then  she  wrapped  her  half-finished 
stocking  round  the  pins,  and  cleared  her  throat. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  she  looked  at  his  glowing  face,  "  all  you  say  is 
fair  and  reasonable.  If  Georgette  is  willing,  I  am  too."  Then  she  rose 
up  in  her  usual  stately  fashion,  and  called  her  daughter  down-stairs. 

Some  little  while  later,  the  lover  found  himself  close  to  the  Porte 
des  Oapucins.  He  did  not  know  how  he  had  got  there ;  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  handsome  blushing  face  he  had  left  at  the  cottage ; 
he  heard  only  the  sweet  murmured  consent  that  Georgette  had  given 
to  his  happiness.  He  was  so  absorbed  that  he  nearly  upset  Celie  and 
her  basket. 

"  Ah,  pardon ;  but  you  will  pardon  my  rough  carelessness,  I  believe 
you  will  even  make  excuse  for  it,  Celie,  when  I  tell  you  my  great 
happiness." 

Celie  stood  looking  at  him.  The  gas-lamp  opposite  the  gate  showed 
his  face  plainly. 

"  You  guess  it,  I  know."  His  voice  was  full  of  joyful  agitation. 
"  Georgette  has  promised  to  be  my  wife ;  be  kind  to  me,  Celie,  won't 
you,  and  wish  me  success  ?  " 

Celie  put  her  hand  in  his  mechanically :  she  tried  to  speak,  bat  her 
tongue  felt  stiff  and  motionless. 

"  You  and  I  must  be  friends,"  Auguste  went  on,  so  full  o.f  his  own 
thoughts  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  girl's  silence.  "  Good-bye, 
little  one,  in  a  month  I  hope  to  be  in  Mechlin ;  meantime,  yon  will 
let  Georgette  talk  to  you  of  me ;  she  will  want  a  sympathising  friend. 
You  will,  won't  you  ?  "    He  was  getting  impatient  of  her  silence. 

"  Yes,"  said  Celie,  "  I  will  let  her  talk."  The  kerchief  projected 
over  her  face,  and  prevented  the  lamplight  from  falling  on  it. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Le  Blanc  ;  and  he  went  on  through  the  Porte 
des  Capucins,  without  seeing  the  bitter  smile  that  curved  the  young 
girl's  lips. 

The  way  had  grown  dark  by  the  time  Celie  reached  the  towing* 
path,  where  the  trees  shut  out  the  faint  lingering  of  light.  Here  she 
stopped  and  pushed  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes.  "  Am  I  going  mad," 
she  thought,  "  or  what  is  this  strange  torment  that  is  changing  my 
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nature  ?  Why  do  I  feel  evil  to  everybody  ?  Father  Pierre  says  that 
Grod  is  fall  of  love,  and  I  used  to  think  so,  but  how  can  I  think  so 
now  ?  Love  is  mercy,  and  I  find  none.  My  father,  all  I  had  in  the 
world,  is  taken  from  me.  I  tried  not  to  murmur  :  I  have  tried  to  be 
happy  here,  even  to  love  Georgette.  Well,  I  was  happy,  and  I  made 
my  own  misery/1  She  clenched  her  hand  as  if  she  could  strike  herself, 
and  walked  on  fast.  "  If  I  had  not  pointed  out  Augnste  to  Madame 
Jamard  he  would  never  have  come  here ;  he  would  never  have  loved 
Georgette.  There  is  the  torment,1'  she  went  on  passionately,  "  he 
does  love  Georgette,  and  he  will  marry  her/1 

She  hurried  on.  When  she  reached  the  stile  she  heaved  an 
impatient  sigh — she  longed  for  another  mile  or  so  of  road.  The 
passion  that  raged  within  her  found  some  vent  in  rapid  movement ; 
bat  she  must  go  in,  the  parlour  door  was  open.  Madame  called  her 
as  she  passed. 

"  Ah  9a,  Celie,  thou  hast  loitered  too  late,  my  child ;  it  is  not  well  for 
young  girls  to  be  out  in  such  darkness.1' 

Madame  Jamard  spoke  bluntly,  but  she  was  never  meaningly 
unkind,  she  said'  all  that  she  meant  to  say  at  once  and  ended  there. 
She  went  on  in  a  different  voice. 

"  Thou  must  give  us  joy,  Celie.     Monsieur  le  Blanc  has  been  here 
to  ask  me  for  Georgette,  and  he  is  to  marry  her  at  the  Saint  Michel." 
"  The  Saint  Michel !  in  six  weeks !  "  CeHe  said  the  words  in  a  far- 
off,  dreamy  tone,  she  did  not  even  glance  at  Georgette,  who  watched 
her  steadily. 

"  Well,  Celie,  hast  thou  nothing  to  say  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  care  for  my  congratulations,  Georgette,  but  I  am 
glad  that  your  mother  is  satisfied." 

She  turned  from  the  parlour  door  and  took  her  basket  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  Madame  Jamard. 

"  Only  Celie's  ingratitude ;  she  has  no  heart,  no  feeling  even  for 
thee,  my  mother." 

"  And  yet, "-said  Madame  thoughtfully,  "  there  is  feeling  in  the  child, 
or  she  would  be  better  tempered ;  what  can  have  so  changed  her,  she 
who  was  so  gentle  and  so  good  ?  " 

m. 
A  month  passed  away — Celie  grew  silent  and  more  and  more 
irritable.  She  did  -not  know  what  ailed  her.  Georgette  treated 
her  still  more  scornfully,  but  the  girl  made  no  complaint.  If  she 
thought  of  Augusts,  she  would  only  dwell  on  his  conduct  towards 
her,  not  once  would  she  expose  her  own  feelings  to  scrutiny,  they 
were  stifled,  turned  from.  "  I  do  not  like  him,"  she  thought,  "  and 
so  the  thought  of  seeing  him  again  is  painful ;  yes,  I  must  go  away 
before  he  comes  back  to  Georgette." 
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Sometimes  in  her  saddest  moods  she  would  burst  out  laughing,  or 
trifle  with  any  one  near  her,  she  did  not  know  why,  she  only  felt 
dimly  that  she  must  get  a  shield  between  herself  and  a  thought  she 
dared  not  face.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  day  by 'day  Georgette's 
wedding-day  drew  nearer,  Celie  felt,  with  the  awful  consciousness 
which,  like  the  presence  of  a  ghost,  haunts  us  through  closed  eye- 
lids, that  this  aversion  from  seeing  Augusta  le  Blanc  at  the  cottage 
was  not  dislike,  it  was  something  deeper,  it  was  dread  of  herself  and 
of  her  own  conduct  towards  him  as  the  affianced  husband  of  Georgette. 

It  is  market  day  in  Mechlin.  The  Grande  Place,  with  its  quaint 
old  Spanish  Halles  on  one  side  and  the  stupendous  tower  of  St. 
Rumbold  opposite,  is  always  picturesque.  All  round  it  are  the  step- 
gabled  houses  of  many  colours,  pink  and  green  and  white- washed, 
having  striped  awnings  in  front  with  scarlet  scalloped  edges,  awnings 
under  which  pippin-faced  Belgians  can  indulge  in  the  beer  and 
dominoes  they  love,  and  in  the  midst  the  great  grey  stone  statue  of 
Archduchess  Margaret.  The  round  paving  stones  of  the  Place  are 
hardly  to  be  seen,  they  are  so  covered  with  scattered  merchandise 
and  the  lanes  of  booths  which  the  country  folk  set  up.  Some  of 
these  booths  are  full  of  woollen  drapery,  the  owners  sitting  cross- 
legged  among  their  goods  under  shade  of  scarlet  and  orange  blankets. 
The  blankets  gleam  brilliant  in  the  sunshine,  and  so  do  the  wares  on 
the  counter  below.  Pails  japanned  in  brilliant  green  and  scarlet,  pails 
with  handles  which  serve  as  market  buckets  to  the  peasantry,  bright 
rows  of  dazzling  tin  lamps,  then  brown  and  green  jugs  and  basins, 
these  last  spread  out  on  the  hot  stones.  At  the  foot  of  the  arch- 
duchess's statue  a  pretty  sunburnt  girl  is  crying  herself  hoarse  by 
the  repetition  of  "  Mouchoirs,  bdaux  mouchoirs  en  vraie  batiste,  a 
cinquante  centimes  la  piece."  The  said  mouchoirs  lie  baking  on 
the  hot  stones,  and  she  alternates  her  cry  by  catching  up  one  and 
trying  it  in  a  most  enticing  fashion  round  her  pretty  face ;  she  comes 
to  a  pink  one  presently,  and  the  effect  is  so  bewitching  that  a  sturdy 
countryman  stops  on  his  way  and  buys  it  for  his  Lise,  busy  just 
now  at  her  fruit-stall  beside  the  Halles.  It  is  a  busy,  bustling, 
chattering,  merry  scene ;  sabots  clatter  over  the  round  paving-stones, 
where  scores  of  the  quaint  wooden  shoes  lie  tied  in  couples  ready  to  be 
sold ;  every  one  laughs,  the  sun  shines  down  hotly  over  the  Place  as 
if  he  enjoyed  the  fun  going  on  there.  Some  priests  moving  swiftly 
across  the  scene  under  green  and  scarlet  umbrellas,  and  Celie  with 
her  basket  on  her  arm,  are  the  only  quiet  folk  in  the  Place. 

But  the  laughter  and  the  quick,  cheerful  buzz  only  make  Celie 
Vandenberg's  heart  heavier.  She  pushes  through  it  all  as  if  H 
injured  her ;  there  is  a  worn,  irritable  look  on  her  thin  face,  and  her 
eyes  are  larger  and  sadder  than  ever. 

"  In  a  fortnight !  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  Shall  I  live  to  see  it,  or 
'shall  I  die  first?" 
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Only  that  morning  she  had  asked  Madame  Jamard  to  let  her  take 
service  at  a  farmhouse  about  a  mile  out ;  hat  Madame  had  refused. 

u  Thou  art  not  strong  enough  for  service,  my  child,"  was  all  the 
answer  she  had  made  to  the  girl's  entreaty. 

Even  now  Celie  did  not  distinctly  realise  what  ailed  her.     She 
was  weary  of  herself  and  of  those  who  surrounded  her. 

"  La  mere  Jamard  is  as  cold  as  a  stone,  and  Georgette  is  in  love  with 

her  own  face,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  Auguste  again  ;    he  does  not 

care  for  me  ;  he  has  forgotten  our  old  friendship.     If  he  would  leave 

me  in  peace  it  would  he  different.     It  is  hateful  to  he  patronised  ;  and 

notice  from  a  person  who  does  not  love  you  is  patronage."    The  poor, 

proud  heart  was  so  tortured,  that  the  body  writhed  with  its  pulsations. 

She  had  just  reached  the  Porte  des  Capucins,  and  memory  brought 

back  her  last  meeting  there  with  Auguste.     She  saw  him  again  as  he 

had  stood,  looking  so  wistfully  for  her  answer,  with  the  lamplight 

falling  full   on  his  bronzed,   noble  face.     Memory  conquered,  her 

heart  swelled   suddenly,  and  the  tide  of  passionate  love,  so  long 

repressed,  broke  through  every  barrier,  and  swept  wildly  over  her. 

She  stood  still  under  the  archway.     The   market  was  a  centre  of 

attraction  to-day,  and  the  street  behind  her  was  as  still  and  empty  as 

if  its  industrious  inhabitants  had  been  taking  a  siesta.     A  hot  flush 

rose  up  in  the  girl's  face,  and  reached  her  forehead  :  her  shame  was 

suffocating  her.  Shame  and  outraged  pride.  Literally,  her  sin  had  found 

her  out.    She  who  had  so  often  proudly  condemned  Georgette's  bold 

glances  thrown  at  unwary  youths  to  excite  their  admiration, — she  who 

had  all  unknowingly  made  an  idol  of  her  own  modesty, — found  herself 

suddenly  humbled  into  a  sort  of  despair.     Self-knowledge  had  come, 

with  all  its  bitterness ;  but  with  Celie  the  bitterness  had  the  added 

misery  of  degradation.     It  seemed  to  her  that  this  passion,  which  she 

had  no  longer  power  to  deny,  for  a  man  who  had  no  thought  of 

her,  was  sullying, — was  in  itself  disgrace. 

"  Why  did  I  not  end  my  life  before  it  came  ? "  she  said,  in  the 
deep  agony  that  brought  no  tears,  though  it  blanched  her  burning 
face,  and  made  her  shiver  with  cold.  She  tried  to  make  excuse  for 
herself.  If  Auguste  had  not  been  so  kind  to  her  in  her  father's  illness, 
her  thoughts  would  not  have  dwelt  on  him, — and  how  delighted  he 
had  looked  that  day  she  recognised  him  in  Mechlin,  when  Madame 
Jamard  made  her  speak  to  him  so  sorely  against  her  will. 

"I  could  almost  think  he  loved  me  then.  He  had  never  seen 
Georgette,  and  yet  he  walked  all  the  way  home  with  us." 

And  this  autumn  he  had  come  of  his  own  accord  to  the  cottage,  and 
tad  asked  for  Mademoiselle  Vandenberg. 

"And  if  he  had  seen  me  first,  instead  of  Georgette,  when  he 
euae,— who  knows,  who  knows  ! " 

The  miserable  child  crouched  under  the  gloomy  archway.  It 
seemed  to  crush  out  the  thought  which  had  consoled  her.    What  had 
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Auguste  said  to  her  at  their  last  meeting  beside  the  Porte  des  Cepa- 
cins? 

"  If  he  had  ever  felt  love  for  me,  he  could  never  have  asked  me  to 
be  the  confidant  of  Elise.  No,  it  has  all  been  my  own  vain  self- 
deceit.  And  yet,  how  can  I  say  so  ?  I  never  knew  it  was  love  nil 
to-day." 

Steps  and  voices  from  the  town  came  near  the  archway.  Celie 
hurried  through  it,  and  then  crept  aside,  that  the  new-comers  might 
pass  on  in  front.  She  was  surprised  to  see  Georgette.  Her  com- 
panion was  a  portly,  middle-aged,  well-dressed  man.  Neither  of 
them  noticed  Celie :  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  one  another,— 
Georgette  smiling  and  blushing  with  delight  at  her  companion's  admi- 
ration. It  was  plain  that  he  knew  it  would  be  well  received.  There 
was  no  timidity  or  deference  in  his  manner. 

Celie  looked  after  them  with  scornful  eyes,  as  they  turned  from 
the  gate  along  a  favourite  walk  of  the  Mechlin  folk,  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  which  led  to  the  towing-path.  She  knew  ike 
man  well  enough.  He  was  Monsieur  Bernard,  the  rich  ebeniste. 
The  words  she  had  heard  showed  her  Georgette's  faithlessness. 

"Then  you  will  spend  the  day  after  to-morrow  with  my  sister? 
Bon.    I  will  not  take  her  back  an  excuse." 

"  And  Georgette  is  weak  enough  to  spend  a  whole  day  exposed  to 
this  man's  admiration ;  a  man  who  was  her  lover  before  she  knew 
Auguste,  and  Auguste  does  not  like  him.  I  heard  him  tell  her  as 
was  not  nearly  so  rich  as  Monsieur  Bernard.  That  was  the  first  thus 
I  felt  sure  Avguste  meant  to  marry  Georgette,  and  I  wondered  whether 
she  could  love  well  enough  to  be  happy,  without  the  hope  of  being 
rich.  And  I  was  right,"  said  Celie,  with  a  passionate  glow  in  her 
eyes :  "  Georgette  cannot  love ;  if  she  could,  she  would  not  endure  this 
man's  flattery.  She  would  feel  every  compliment  he  paid  her  an 
insult  to  Auguste.  If  she  is  not  faithful  to  him  now,  how  can  she 
love  him  when  she  is  his  wife !  " 

Poor  little  jealous  Celie,  if  she  had  asked,  "Will  Auguste  be 
entirely  happy  with  a  trifling,  shallow  woman  ?  "  her  question  must 
have  been  more  reasonable.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  thai  Geurgetu t 
nature  had  neither  the  passion  nor  the  depth  of  her  own*  sad  last 
probably  she  would  lovo  any  husband  who  might  fall  to  bcr  lot, 
according  to  her  comprehension  of  the  word.  He  would  bo  here* 
and  therefore  he  would  bo  something  that  ought  to  be  oared  for, 

Celie  went  home  much  more  quickly  than  usual.  She  wonttavi  if 
Madame  Jatnard  would  inquire  for  Georgette  ;  but  Madame  was  fist 
within  when  ehe  reached  the  cottage.  Even  when  dinner  tiara  cm* 
Madame  did  not  return,  "What  can  have  happened?1'  thongtii 
Celie.  Madame  bo  seldom  left  the  cottage  that  wonder  had  in  sosv 
degree  absorbed  and  quieted  the  girl's  agitation*  Bresently  she  it* 
Georgette  come  up  to  the  little  gate,  and  Uicn  nod  beck  uvetfcs? 
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shoulder.  Celie  looked  towards  the  plane  trees,  and  saw  .some  one 
standing  beneath  them.  She  felt  sore  it  was  Monsieur  Bernard ;  bnt 
lie  was  so  much  in  shadow  that  she  could  not  distinguish  him.  A 
sort  of  wild  joy  seized  her.  Her  own  love  for  Auguste  was  better, 
purer,  than  that  of  the  vain  beauty  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife.  But 
she  hardly  gave  this  feeling  time  to  breathe  ;  it  was  stifled  in  pas- 
sionate anger  against  herself  for  her  selfishness.  Was  she  really 
mean  enough,  then,  to  find  joy  in  Augustus  misery  ?  She  turned 
round  fiercely  on  Georgette  when  she  came  in. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  let  Monsieur  Bernard  pay  open  court  to 
yon  when  in  a  fortnight  you  will  be  another  man's  wife  ?  You  are 
not  honest,  Georgette,  or  faithful  either." 

"  Bah,  bah,  bah  "  For  a  moment  Georgette  blushed,  and  then  she 
spoke  angrily.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  have  been  watching  me 
then.    Does  Auguste  employ  you  as  a  spy  ?  " 

She  had  not  meant  her  words,  but  they  came  back  to  her  as  she 
saw  their  effect.  Celie  turned  ashy  pale,  and  she  caught  at  the  table 
by  which  she  stood.  She  uttered  no  cry,  but  the  floor  seemed  to  be 
moving  under  her  feet  in  the  sudden  terror  that  had  come  to  her. 
Georgette's  glance,  angry  first,  then  scornful,  changed  into  a  stare  of 
wonder. 

"  Ciel  t "  She  stood  as  speechless  as  Celie,  while  her  eool  brain 
was  piecing  together  many  little  incomprehensible  signs,  and  guess- 
ing at  the  secret  to  which  they  pointed. 

Till  now  Auguste  had  not  seemed  so  precious  to  Georgette.  He  was 
hers  to  take  or  leave  as  she  chose  ;  but  that  Celie,  her  mother's  poor 
dependent — Celie,  for  whose  want  of  beauty  she  had  always  a  word 
or  a  look  of  pitying  contempt,  should  dare  to  raise  her  thoughts  to 
him,  was  not  to  be  borne. 

Celie  spoke  first. 

"I  am  not  a  spy.  I  passed  through  the  Porte  des  Capucins  just 
before  you  did ;  all  the  world  might  have  seen  yon  permitting  that 
bold  man's  admiration,  and  besides  this,  I  have  a  right  to  speak. 
When  he  went  away  Monsieur  le  Blanc  asked  me  to  let  you  talk 
about  him,  he  gave  me  his  confidence,  and  I  will  not  see  him 
wronged." 

Perhaps  the  consciousness  that  all  disguise  was  over,  gave  her 
strength,  but  Celie  had  never  spoken  to  Georgette  in  such  a  tone  ;  she 
was  startled  at  her  own  words,  and  at  the  silence  with  which  they 
were  received. 

Georgette  felt  her  advantage,  and  meant  to  use  it.  She  understood 
the  sensitive  side  of  Celie's  nature,  and  she  enjoyed  these  reproaches 
which  she  considered  gave  her  such  ample  provocation  for  reply. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  she  said,  and  the  look  in  her  eyes  brought  the 
blood  tingling  to  Celie's  cheeks,  "  that  Monsieur  le  Blanc  "  (she 
mimicked  Celie's  voice)  "  chose  his  friend  well ;  but,  my  poor  Celie, 
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the  part  mast  have  been  a  trying  one,  your  interest  in  Monsieur  le 
Blanc  seems  of  the  warmest.  You  insolent  little  upstart ! "  she  said, 
in  quite  another  tone ;  "  you  to  reproach  me  for  speaking  to  my  old 
friend  when  you  are  guilty  of  the  shamelessness  of  loving  a  man  who 
never  gave  you  a  thought !  " 

Celie  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Hush,  oh  hush,  for  pity  !  "  burst  from  her  lips. 

"  Pity!  you  deserve  so  much,"  and  Georgette  laughed  till  the  wretched 
girl,  crouching  beside  the  table,  felt  as  if  no  infamy  had  equalled  hers  ; 
"  you  thought  to  deceive  me,  Mademoiselle,  but  I  see  your  whole 
stratagem.  It  would  have  been  fine,  would  it  not  ?  to  meet  Augusta 
with  a  tale  of  my  delinquencies,  and  of  your  own  virtuous  efforts  in 
his  fayour;  or  did  you  think  to  affront  me,  and  make  me  throw 
him  over  ?  No,  no !  you  have  spoiled  your  own  market,  little  one  ; 
I  mean  to  marry  Auguste  le  Blanc,  and  if  I  were  not  quite  decided 
before  you  have  settled  the  matter " 

Celie  uncovered  her  face  ;  it  was  still  agitated ;  but  Georgette  was 
surprised  to  see  how  firmly  the  girl  met  her  scornful  looks. 

"  You  talk  of  stratagem,  it  is  in  your  own  thoughts ;  you  must 
think  what  you  choose,  but  you  shall  not  make  me  afraid  of 
speaking.  If  you  mean  to  marry  Monsieur  le  Blanc,"  her  cheeks 
grew  hotter  at  the  word,  "  you  ought  not  to  spend  to-morrow  at 
Monsieur  Bernard's,  you  ought  not  to  do  what  you  know  he  dislikes." 

"  He  ! "  Georgette's  eyes  were  full  of  scornful  brightness,  but  Celie 
gave  her  no  chance  of  reply.  She  went  out  into  the  cabbage- garden 
and  looked  along  the  towing-path  for  Madame  Jamard.  Her  heart 
was  beating  up  in  her  throat,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  acting  falsely 
towards  Auguste,  while  she  had  tried  to  be  so  true.  She  went  down 
to  the  stile  and  stood  leaning  on  it,  her  face  hidden  in  her  small 
brown  hands. 

"  I  know  Georgette  can  never  make  him  happy.  Why  do  I  try  to  keep 
her  true  to  him  ?  And  yet,  how  do  I  know  ?  I  may  be  wrong.  Am 
I  wrong,  all  wrong  from  the  beginning  ?"  The  sudden  doubt  brought 
a  yet  more  sorrow-struck  look  to  the  young  face,  with  its  dark 
earnest  eyes  and  trembling  lips.  "  Why  have  I  thought  so  surely 
that  I  knew  what  would  make  Auguste  happy  ?  How  do  I  know  that 
he  does  not  love  Georgette's  very  faults  ?  Ah !  "  and  her  whole  body 
writhed  at  the  torture  she  was  suffering.-  "  I  will  not  stAy  here  for 
the  Saint  Michel ;  I  will  not !  I  must  die  any  way  soon,  but  it  need 
not  be  here  ;  he  need  never  know  my  mad  folly." 

iv- 

When  Culie  went  into  Mo  dame's  sitting-room  next  morning,  Ik- 
curtains  of  the  alcove  were  not  withdrawn. 

Madame  Jamard  wag  still  in  bed  asleep,  the  girl  thought,  all  was 
so  quiet,     tilie  went  about  her  usual  duties,  got  the  coflVc  midj;  Imt 
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Madame  Jamard  did  not  come  into  thelritchen.  Georgette  kept  a  scorn- 
ful silence.     She  drank  her  coffee,  and  then  went  up  to  her  bedroom. 
About  an  hour  afterwards  Celie  was  busy  shredding  onions  into 
the  soup-pot,  she  heard  her  name  faintly  called. 

She  looked  round.  "Celie !"  this  time  distinctly  from  Madame'sroom. 
Celie  put  her  knife  down,  and  went  across  the  little  passage  that 
separated  the  kitchen  from  the  sitting-room. 

Madame  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  shivering  and  yet  deeply  flushed. 
"I  am  not  well,  Celie  \   bring  my  coffee  here,   but  don't  tell 
Georgette.    I  shall  be  better  by-and-by." 

The  day  wore  on.  Madame  Jamard  did  not  get  up,  and  Georgette 
apparently  had  gone  out,  while  Celie  was  occupied  with  her  mother. 
In  the  afternoon  Madame  Jamard  walked  into  the  kitchen. 

"  I  am  all  right  again,"  she  said ;  but  Celie  thought  she  looked 
strangely  ill. 

"  Where  is  Georgette  ?"  said  Madame. 

Celie  felt  sure  that  Georgette  had  gone  to  fulfil  her  engagement.  Her 
every-day  cloak  was  hanging  on  its  peg,  and  so  was  the  gown  she 
had  worn  that  morning.  Celie  was  too  proud  to  look,  but  she  felt 
sure  that  Georgette  had  gone  dressed  in  her  best,  to  be  gazed  at  by 
Auguste's  rival.     She  only  said, — 

"  She  has  gone  to  Mechlin,  I  think,  to  see  some  friends." 

"  Georgette  is  too  fond  of  visiting."  Madame  Jamard  spoke  sternly. 

"  A  young  girl  should  not  be  seen  going  about  alone  so  near  her 

marriage-day.     Get  me  some  dandelion,  child ;  a  salad  will  cool  me." 

"  She  is  not  well,"  thought  Celie,  and  she  went  round  to  the  back 

of  the  house  to  gather  dandelion  leaves. 

But  Madame  Jamard's  words  filled  her  mind  far  more  than 
Madame's  illness  did.  "  Marriage  day  " — the  words  came  mock- 
ingly, they*  seemed  to  dance  round  her,  now  whispering,  now 
swelling  into  a  laughing  chorus,  and  with  them  came  a  new  dread  till 
now  un feared.  Georgette  would  tell  Auguste  of  her  own  love  for  him. 
"  No,  no,  she  cannot,  it  would  be  like  murder ;  it  would  kill  me 
where  I  stood,"  she  shuddered,  and  kept  silent.  If  this  shame 
would  kill  her,  then  she  deserved  punishment  for  her  unsought  love. 
"  But  I  did  not  make  it,"  the  words  came  at  last  in  a  passionate 
torrent,  and  her  hands  clasped  together,  while  she  walked  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  little  garden.  "  Oh,  my  God,  thou  only  knoweet 
how  I  have  tried  to  stifle  it,  and  tear  it  out  from  my  very  heart.  I 
have  tried  all  ways.  No,  I  have  not,"  a  sudden  calm  came  to  help 
her ;  "  I  have  not  tried  all  ways,  because  I  am  a  coward.  If  I  had 
been  firm  Madame  Jamard  could  not  have  kept  me  here  against  my 
will.     I  will  go  this  moment  and  tell  her  I  cannot  stay." 

She  stooped  to  gather  up  the  dandelion  leaves.  Rising  again 
with  full  hands  she  met  Auguste  le  Blanc  coming  round  from  the 
front  of  the  cottage. 

VOL.  VI.  K  K 
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"  Where  is  Georgette  ?  I  want  the  truth,  and  I  shall  get  it  from 
you,  Celie."  There  was  harsh  anger  in  his  voice,  his  stern  resolved 
eyes  seemed  to  draw  the  words  from  her.  Celie  felt  in  a  dream. 
She  had  not  yet  realised  that  Augusts  was  actually  in  bodily  presence 
beside  her. 

"  Georgette  has  gone  to  Mechlin/ ' 

Anger  flamed  in  his  eyes.  "  Is  there  not  one  woman,  then,  who 
can  answer  without  subterfuge  ?  Are  you  all  deceivers  alike  ?  At 
least  I  depended  on  you,  Celie.     Tell  me  where  she  is." 

The  girl' 8  face  glowed,  and  yet  her  pleasure  was  mixed  with  subtle 
pain.  "lam  not  deceiving  you.  I  may  think  I  know  where  Georgette 
is,  but  I  may  be  wrong." 

"  You  are  right."  Auguste  spoke  slowly,  and  then  he  drew  his 
breath  hard,  and  leaned  against  the  wail  of  the  cottage. 

Celie  stood  trembling,  something  in  Auguste  made  her  feel  farther 
from  him  than  ever.  She  felt  dimly  that  at  that  moment  he  was 
mad  with  love  fox  Georgette. 

He  spoke  again  presently,  but  his  voice  had  a  muffled,  choked  sound. 

"  Just  now  as  I  came  through  Mechlin  I  thought  I  saw  her,  and 
then  I  could  not  believe  it ;  it  was  but  a  glimpse,  she  was  leaving  a 
window.  That  fellow  Bernard  was  at  the  window  too.  Oh,  don't 
be  afraid,  Celie,"  he  smiled,  but  he  spoke  as  sternly  as  ever.  "  I 
know  how  you  women  cling  together,  and  hide  each  other's  false- 
hood. I  don't  ask  you  to  tell  me  any  tales  of  your  friend ;  but  you 
can  tell  her  this  from  me  :  I  am  not  going  to  be  fooled  after  marriage, 
so  it  is  best  that  all  should  end  between  us  now." 

A  sudden  fierce  struggle  raged  in  Celie 's  heart ;  she  was  as  des- 
pairing as  ever,  and  yet  her  joy  was  so  tumultuous  that  she  could 
have  laughed  out  loudly.     She  looked  up  at  Auguste. 

His  face  was  death-like.  All  the  bright  light  had  faded  from  his 
eyes.  Celie's  joy  was  over, — every  feeling  merged  in  tenderness ; 
she  must  comfort  him,  she  must  help  him  to  the  happiness  which  he 
yearned  for.  What  mattered  all  else  balanced  against  his  happiness  ? 
She  smiled,  and  Auguste  felt  as  if  he  saw  a  branch  of  hope  held  oat 
in  the  midst  of  the  distrust  that  had  closed  over  him.  Fragile  as  toe 
girl  was,  there  was  the  power  in  her  face  that  only  earnestness  can 
give, — a  power  which  helps  others  upward  by  its  sympathy,  instead 
of  bearing  them  down  by  its  obtrusion  of  self. 

"  Are  you  quite  just  ?  "  she  said,  and  she  smiled  still. 

Auguste  felt  as  if  a  cool  hand  had  been  laid  on  his  burning  fore- 
head. He  longed  to  have  Georgette  proved  innocent,  but  he  would 
not  show  his  eagerness. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean." 

But  his  eyes  betrayed  him  to  Celie.  She  stifled  a  sigh  and  went 
on, — too  much  one  with  him  to  show  her  knowledge  of  his  feelings 
till  he  should  choose  to  reveal  them. 
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"  I  mean  that  you  ought  to  let  Georgette  excuse  herself  to  you 
before  you  give  her  up  so  suddenly.  Monsieur  Bernard's  sister 
is  her  oldest  friend." 

"  I  had  forgotten  that/'  said  the  lover,  thoughtfully,  and  though 
at  the  name  a  cloud  of  jealous  anger  darkened  his  face  again,  yet 
passion  pleaded  loudly  for  Georgette,  reproaching  him  for  having 
blamed  her  in  Celie's  presence.  "Look  here,  Celie,"  he  said,  gently, 
"  I  must  have  gone  off  to  Brussels  to-night ;  as  things  are  I  shall  go  at 
once.  Tell  Georgette  I  will  be  back  in  a  fortnight  at  furthest,  and 
that  I  count  on  finding  her  here  to  meet  me." 

"Yes." 

Celie  stood  still  while  he  nodded,  and  even  after  he  had  crossed 
the  stile,  she  stood  where  Auguste  had  left  her. 

"How  he  loves  her!"  she  murmured.  " Surely  such  love  must 
win  hers  in  return." 

And  yet  though  it  was  bitter  to  think  of  Georgette  as  the  wife  of 
Auguste  le  Blanc,  Celie  felt  more  as  she  had  felt  at  her  father's 
death, — more  at  peace  with  herself  and  all  around  her.  She  gathered 
some  fresh  dandelion  leaves,  and  took  them  into  the  kitchen  to 
wash. 

v. 

Celie  had  found  Madame  Jamard  fainting,  and  at  once  started  off 
for  Mechlin. 

The  doctor  came  next  morning.  He  said  his  patient  was  in  danger, 
— she  had  low  malignant  fever ;  and  then  he  looked  at  Celie  and  at 
Georgette,  who  had  come  home  lale  the  night  before. 

"  You  are  both  young  nurses,"  he  said.  "  Well,  you  must  be  all 
the  more  attentive,  and  make  up  for  inexperience." 

Georgette  followed  the  doctor  to  the  stile. 

"  Is  my  mother's  malady  infectious,  Monsieur." 

"Decidedly;"  and  then  seeing  all  her  bright  colour  fade,  "but 
nurses  are  always  safe,  you  know.  Folks  rarely  come  to  harm  in 
the  path  of  duty.  Au  revoir,  Mademoiselle."  The  doctor  raised  his 
hat,  and  departed.  "What  a  handsome,  well-grown  girl  that  is! 
What  a  lucky  man  her  husband  will  be  ! " 

Half-an-hour  later,  a  tap  at  the  door  of  the  sick-room  startled  Celie. 
She  opened  it  quickly.  There  stood  Georgette  with  the  hood  of  her 
cloak  drawn  over  her  head,  and  a  bundle  in  her  arms.  Celie  stepped 
into  the  passage,  and  closed  the  door. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  come.  I  want  to  go  to  Mechlin  for  the 
medicine,  but  I  dare  not  leave  your  mother  so  long  alone.  But  you 
have  your  cloak  on.  Will  you  go  in  my  place,  or  will  you  stay  beside 
her?" 

Georgette  drew  herself  away. 

"  I  am  going  to  Mechlin, — yes.     I  can  send  some  one  with  the 
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medicine,  if  you  can  tell  me  quickly  what  you  want  sent.  I  am  in 
a  hurry." 

"  But  you  are  coming  back,  Georgette  ?" 

Georgette  turned  her  head  away ;  she  could  not  bear  Celie's  eyes. 

"No;  I  am  of  no  use.  You  understand  sickness;  you  nursed 
your  father.  Let  me  go,  Celie,"  she  said  sharply,  as  Celie  took 
hold  of  her  cloak.  "  I  tell  you  I  am  frightened  for  infection.  Oh  I 
if  I  catch  the  fever,  I  shall  die.     Let  me  go,  I  say." 

Her  voice  rose  in  shrill  terror,  and  Celie  feared  it  would  reach  the 
sick-bed.  She  darted  forward,  and  stood  at  the  entrance-door,  facing 
Georgette. 

"  You  will  not  catch  the  fever.  Oh,  Georgette,  you  will  never  forgive 
yourself  if  you  desert  your  good  mother  now — the  doctor  says  she 
may  not  live  ;"  besides,  you  will  break  faith  with  Auguste— remember 
the  message  I  gave  you  last  night." 

"  Let  me  pass,  I  say."  Georgette  was  crazy  with  terror,  she 
pushed  the  girl  aside,  and  ran  quickly  to  the  stile. 

The  fortnight  passed  by,  but  Celie  had  become  so  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing over  her  patient  that  she  had  forgotten  Auguste's  visit.  There 
are  certain  avocations  which  seem  to  come  naturally  to  certain 
women, — nursing  is  one  of  these,  and  needlework  and  flirting  and 
domestic  administration  are  also  among  the  natural  gifts  of  woman- 
kind ;  and  as  folks  are  sure  to  be  happy  when  they  are  in  the  sphere 
that  fits  them,  Celie,  spite  of  her  long  sleepless  nights  and  untiring 
devotion,  had  experienced  a  peace  and  a  mental  restfulness  in  Madame 
Jamard's  sick-room,  which  had  been  unknown  to  her  since  Auguste 
had  loved  Georgette. 

Her  own  love  was  as  fervent  as  ever,  but  the  use  she  had  been 
making  of  it,  in  her  incessant  tenderness  of  thought  and  deed  for  the 
suffering  woman  lying  there  in  the  alcove,  had  drawn  it  outwards,  and 
so  had  eased  her  heart  from  its  repressed  burden  of  fiery  torture. 

Madame  had  slept  nearly  all  day,  the  doctor  had  come  in  and 
looked  at  her,  but  had  been  very  strict  in  ordering  that  she  was  to  be 
left  undisturbed.1  Celie  sat  beside  her,  with  a  sorrowful  look  on  her 
face.  While  she  was  delirious  Madame  Jamard  had  talked  only  of 
her  son,  and  Celie  had  learned  how  intense  the  poor  mother's  love 
still  was,  and  how  unworthily  the  son  had  rewarded  it.  She  had 
grown  drowsy  sitting  there,  and  she  did  not  hear  a  tap  at  the  front 
door.  She  started  presently  only  half  awake,  and  looked  at  the  bed. 
Madame  Jamard  lay  still,  so  calm  and  pale,  but  sound  asleep. 

"I  thought  she  called  me."  Celie  rubbed  her  eyes.  "I must 
have  slept  too." 

"  Celie ! " — before  she  had  done  speaking,  and  the  blood  flew  np 
to  the  girl's  sunken  cheeks  at  the  voice  that  called  her.  She  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  together,  then  she  w"ent  up  to  the  looking-glass  and 
took  from  it  a  little  note  just  stuck  into  the  gilt  frame. 
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Auguste  was  standing  at  the  entrance,  his  tall  figure  bent  as  he 
looked  into  the  passage. 

"  Gome  round  to  the  back/'  said  Celie,  in  a  quiet,  gentle  voice,  that 
fell  on  his  ear  like  a  warning — it  was  so  different  from  the  Celie  he 
had  lately  known.  He  followed  in  silence,  and  she  told  him  of 
Madame  Jamard's  illness. 

"  But  Georgette — she  is  well — where  is  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  well  and  safe,"  and  Celie' s  smile  again  brought  peace  to 
Auguste.  "She  is  in  Mechlin,  but  she  wrote  this  message  for  you." 
She  handed  him  the  note  which  Georgette  had  sent  on  the  day  she 
left  the  cottage.     Auguste  read  it  eagerly. 

"  Celie, — I  send  you  what  you  wanted,  and  also  a  boy  who  is  not 
afraid,  and  who  will  help  you.  You  will  tell  Auguste  that  I  am  with 
Madame  Popot,  beside  the  Grand  Canal.  I  know  he  will  approve  my 
leaving  you.  I  could  not  risk  his  happiness  so  near  our  marriage, 
and  my  fear  would  have  made  me  very  useless  to  you,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  nursing." 

CehVs  eyes  were  fixed  on  Auguste  as  he  read. 

"  What  will  he  think  ?  Will  he  forgive  her  for  leaving  her  mother 
and  then  for  inventing  such  a  heartless  excuse  ?"  This  thought  had 
come  to  Celie  often,  and  she  had  grown  to  think  that  Auguste — 
the  Auguste  enshrined  in  her  heart  —  would-  find  this  last  act  of 
Georgette  more  unpardonable  than  her  flirtations  with  Monsieur 
Bernard.  Auguste  raised  his  eyes  from  the  note  at  last — he  looked 
grave  but  not  severe,  Celie  thought. 

"  She  was  quite  right,"  he  said  ;  "  it  was  very  good  of  her  only  to 
think  of  my  anxiety.  I  am  glad  she  is  with  Madame  Popot — it  was 
a  wise  choice." 

He  was  going  away  at  once  full  of  passionate  eagerness  to  find 
Georgette,  but  as  he  held  out  his  hand  and  took  Celie's  in  it  he  felt  it 
cold  and  trembling,  and  then  he  saw  how  ill  and  worn  she  looked. 

"You  are  tired  out,"  he  said.  "  I  will  come  and  take  your  place 
to-night." 

Celie's  eyes  swam  with  tears. 

"  How  good  you  are !  " — it  was  such  happiness  to  look  up  once 
lovingly  at  Auguste  without  fear  of  betraying  herself;  "  but  indeed 
you  must  not.  She  is  so  much  better  that  I  too  shall  sleep  to-night — 
to-morrow  she  will  be  able  to  see  and  talk  to  you." 

"  God  bless  you !"  Auguste  spoke  with  the  sudden  warmth  and 
fall-heartedness  that  an  act  of  pure  unselfishness  in  a  woman  is  sure 
to  kindle  in  a  man.  He  had  largely  that  wonderful  manly  tenderness 
which  no  womanly  softness  can  ever  equal — it  shone  out  at  his  eyes 
on  Celie,  and  left  her  standing  as  it  were  in  a  flood  of  sunshine  till  he 
was  out  of  sight.  Then  she  leaned  on  the  stile  and  sobbed  as  if  her  , 
heart  must  burst  through  the  throbbing  bosom  that  held  it. 

"It  is  all  over  now, — all, — but  I  am  glad,  oh,  so  glad,  I  was  kept 
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from  telling  him  the  truth.  How  do  I  know  what  Georgette  is  towards 
Auguste  ?  I  see  her  and  judge  her  with  jealous  eyes  ;  she  most  love 
him,  and  if  she  loves,  she  will  always  he  without  fault  for  him." 

VI. 

It  is  some  weeks  after  the  Saint  Michel.  Madame  Jamardand 
Celie  are  sitting  at  needlework  in  the  cottage  parlour.  The  room  has 
got  back  its  old  trimness,  the  medicine  bottles  and  tea-spoons  have 
vanished,  there  are  new  curtains  to  the  alcove,  and  these  are  drawn 
closely ;  you  would  never  guess  that  the  pretty  little  salon  with  its 
vases  of  gay  flowers  and  bright  new  chintz-covered  furniture,  had  been 
a  sick  room  so  short  a  while  ago.  Only,  if  you  look  close  at  Madame 
Jamards  face  you  will  see  that  the  skin  is  far  more  delicate  than  it 
used  to  be,  more  like  that  of  a  person  unused  to  open  air  and  exer- 
cise ;  except  for  this  delicacy  of  complexion,  Celie  has  by  far  the 
most  suffering  face  of  the  two  women. 

Madame  sits  looking  at  the  face  shadowed  by  its  long,  dark  eye- 
lashes ;  she  sighs  as  she  notes  the  girl's  hollow  cheeks  and  slender 
wasted  fingers.  She  puts  her  own  work  on  the  table,  rises,  and  then 
she  bends  down  and  kisses  Celie's  forehead.  The  girl  looked  up,  her 
cheeks  glowing  with  surprise ;  before  Madame  could  speak  Celie  had 
caught  at  her  hand  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  her  lips.  Madame 
Jamard  stroked  her  hair  with  the  other  hand,  and  then  she  sat  down, 
this  time  close  beside  Celie. 

"  Celie ! "  There  was  a  tremulous  flutter  in  the  hard,  even  voice. 
But  Madame  Jamard  persevered;  she  had  a  duty  to  discharge. 
"  You  must  be  my  own  child  now.  You  have  saved  my  life,  so  yon 
have  the  best  right  to  me.  My  child," — she  smiled  lovingly,  for 
Celie  had  thrown  both  arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  as  the 
poor  mother  had  not  been  kissed  since  her  son  went  away, — "  yon 
must  listen  to  me  quietly.  I  have  been  waiting  an  opportunity  to. 
talk  to  you  ever  since  Georgette  came  back.  She  and  Augusta  will 
not  be  in  for  some  time  yet.  Celie,  when  I  was  ill  I  talked  about 
my  boy?" 

"  Yes,"  and  Celie  looked  embarrassed. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  looked  at  the  girl's  disturbed  face,  "  I  told  you 
then,  no  doubt,  why  he  went  away ;  but  now  I  must  tell  you  more. 
On  the  day  before  my  illness,  the  day  I  was  out  so  long,  I  got  a  letter 
asking  me  to  go  to  Brussels.  I  went,  and  in  a  poor  dirty  lodging  I 
found  the  man  who  had  written  to  me.  He  was  very  ill  of  the  same 
fever  I  took  from  him ;  but  he  had  in  charge  for  me  a  letter  from  my 
Felix.  A  penitent  letter,  Celie,  written  just  before  he  died."  Celie 
looked  up,  her  eyes  full  of  loving  sympathy,  but  the  widow  only 
stopped  and  cleared  her  throat.  "  There  is  no  cause  for  sorrow,  my 
child ;  rather  for  joy  and  thanksgiving ;  but,  Celie,  I  can  now  tell 
you  easily  that  which  I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago,  but  my 
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stubborn  pride  held  me  back ;  while  my  Felix  was  still  hardened  I 
could  not  speak  of  his  sin ;  it  was  he  who  ruined  you*,  father  by 
counterfeiting  his  signature.  You  have  a  right  to  be  not  only  my 
child,  but  the  mistress  of  half  I  possess  in  the  world.'* 

"  Ah,  no  ! "  Celie's  arms  crept  softly  round  the  widow's  neck  ;  "  give 
me  only  the  right  to  love  you,  my  mother,  and  you  give  me  all  I 
want  in  this  world." 

Madame  Jamard  kissed  her,  and  then  she  sat  silent.  She  was 
exhausted  by  the  avowal  she  had  forced  herself  to  make. 

"  Look  out,  and  see  if  they  are  coming,"  she  said  after  a  while. 
"  May  God  forgive  both  my  children,"  said  the  widow  Jamard,  when 
Celie  had  gone  out  and  shut  the  door  behind  her ;  "  but  I  fear  they 
have  robbed  her  of  all  earthly  blessings.  I  am  sure  now  this  girl  loves 
Auguste,  and  who  knows  what  might  have  happened  if  he  had  not 
seen  Georgette  ?  he  seemed  very  fond  of  Celie  that  first  day  they  met 
again  in  Mechlin.  Georgette  is  handsome,  and  she  will*  make  a 
clever  wife,  but  she  has  not  Celie's  heart.  I  must  find  a  way."  Ma- 
dame got  up  and  paced  the  little  room. 

When  she  stopped  her  face  was  less  troubled.  "  Celie  looks  pale 
and  fagged,  a  change  will  refresh  her.  I  shall  send  her  to  Lou  vain 
till  the  wedding  is  over ;  my  cousin  Marie  will  make  much  of  the 
girl." 

The  wedding  was  over ;  but  for  some  days  after  it  furnished  talk 
for  the  gossips  of  Malines.  Such  a  handsome  couple  as  Auguste  le 
Blanc  and  Georgette  Jamard  were  not  often  married  together.  Madame 
Popot,  the  well-to-do  laundress  on  the  Grande  Place,  took  a  motherly 
pride  in  the  bride's  looks,  and  she  went  about  singing  her  praise 
on  all  sides.  She  had  been  to  see  Madame  Jamard,  and  was  on  her 
way  home  when,  just  outside  the  Porte  des  Capucins,  she  met  with 
Mademoiselle  Zenaide  Bernard,  the  sister  of  the  rich  ebeniste. 
Zenaide  is  no  longer  young,  her  nose  is  sharp  and  reddish  near  the 
point,  and  her  hard,  black  eyes  look  spitefully  at  the  pink-faced 
Madame  Popot. 

"  Ah,  bonjour  !  "  says  the  good-natured  washerwoman.  "  Does 
not  Mademoiselle  think  our  bride  was  perfect  ?  " 

"  Your  bride  indeed !  "  Mademoiselle  Bernard  screws  up  her  thin 
lips,  and  the  red  point  quivers  at  the  end  of  her  nose. 

Madame  Popot  also  grows  red,  but  not  only  her  nose,  her  whole 
foce  becomes  suffused.  She  is  easy-going,  unless  her  dignity  is 
disregarded,  and  then,  gare  a  vous,  Mademoiselle  Zenaide. 

"  And  why  not  my  bride,  Mademoiselle  ?  Has  not  Georgette,  I 
ask  you,  been  under  my  roof  for  three  weeks  ?  Have  I  not  assisted 
in  choosing  the  corbeille  ?  Ma  foi,  you  may  ask  M.  le  Blanc  ;  why, 
he  calls  me  his  godmother." 

Mademoiselle's  lips  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  the  place  where 
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they  should  be  has  nearly  touched  her  nose,  and  she  closes  her  eyes 
with  disdain. 

"  Monsieur  le  Blanc !  He !  he !  he ! "  The  laugh  of  Mademoiselle 
Zenaide  is  like  the  squeak  of  a  penny  whistle.  "  Shall  I  tell  you 
a  secret  about  your  bride,  Madame  Popot  ?  " 

Madame  Popot  was  impetuous,  but  she  was  also  inquisitive,  and 
though  her  cheeks  still  flamed  with  anger,  her  ears  tingled  for  the 
news. 

"  Madame  le  Blanc  " — Zenaide  jerked  out  the  name  contemptu- 
ously— "  was  my  friend  years  ago,  and  she  wanted  to  many  my 
brother."  * 

"  Your  brother  !  It  is  not  possible.  Why  he's  older  than  you 
are. 

Mademoiselle  grew  pale.  "  Nevertheless,  Madame,  what  I  tell  you 
is  the  reality.  Georgette  wanted  to  marry  my  brother,  and  she  would 
have  married  him  too.  Monsieur  Auguste  may,  indeed,  be  thankful 
to  this  fever,  it  has  given  him  his  wife.  Georgette  came  nmning  to 
us  in  her  terror ;  she  implored  to  be  taken  in — you  were  only  an  after- 
thought, Madame  Popot.  But  my  brother's  fear  was  too  strong  for  his 
love.  He  left  Georgette  standing  in  the  shop,  and  sent  me  to  speak  to 
her,  and  to  beg  her  to  go  away.  You  should  have  seen  her  anger. 
After  a  few  days  my  brother  saw  Georgette ;  but  she  would  not  make 
it  up.  He  had  wounded  her  vanity ;  and  for  my  part  I  think  he  is 
well  rid  of  her.  She  has  the  temper  of  a  vixen  or  a  cat.  You  need 
not  look  incredulous.  Many  people  saw  Georgette  come  to  us  on  thai 
day.  The  doctor,  above  all, — you  have  only  to  ask  him,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that,  but  for  the  fever,  the  marriage  would  have  gone 
on  all  the  same ;  only  Georgette  would  have  been  Madame  Ber- 
nard, instead  of  Madame  le  Blanc.  Au  revoir,  Madame  Popot.  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  bride." 

Mademoiselle  Bernard  repeated  her  story  with  variations  among 
her  neighbours  and  friends.  Auguste  had  taken  his  wife  home  to 
Ghent,  so  the  tale  did  not  reach  his  ears  at  that  time  ;  but  Madame 
Jamard  heard  it,  and  she  sighed  when  she  thought  of  Celie's  love. 

"  Why  are  these  crosses  sent,  and  do  they  ever  get  righted  in  this 
life?"  said  the  widow  to  herself.  "Georgette  would  have  been 
happy  with  Monsieur  Bernard,  and  all  would  have  been  well  if  she 
had  not  seen  Auguste  le  Blanc.  I  am  glad  the  child  is  still  at 
Louvain,  she  will  not  hear  this  idle  tale.  She  need  never  know  it." 
But  the  doctor  had  told  it  to  Oelie,  while  Madame  Jamard  lay 
unconscious  on  her  sick-bed. 


LADY  LATINISTS. 


What  is  Latin  for  a  chignon  ? 

To  define  the  mystery  per  genns  et  differentiam  would  pass  the 
powers  of  an  ordinary  man,  yet  what  lady  would  consent  to  betray 
her  sex  in  a  living  language  ? 

The  book,  as  Mr.  Browning  would  call  it — its  paper  is  yellow 
and  its  printing  bad — which  contains  the  solution  of  the  above 
question,  bears  date  Patavij.  Typis  Sebastiani  Sardi,  1640 ;  but  the 
important  words  were  written  on  the  ides  of  February,  a.d.  1497, 
or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  sooner,  but  even  in  those  days  ladies  had 
a  bad  habit  of  not  dating  their  letters  in  full.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  circumstantial  and  accurate  description — "Ex  alienis 
capillis  in  summum  verticem  turritus  nodus  astrictus,"  and  the 
danger  of  such  candour,  even  under  a  classical  veil,  may  be  measured 
by  the  vivacity  which  the  same  authoress  displays  in  another  epistle, 
"Contra  mulieres  mulieribus  doctis  detrahentes."  This  fair  but 
forgotten  satirist  of  the  girls  of  a  now  remote  period,  the  distinguished 
ornament  of  Brescian  letters,  and  worthy  contemporary  of  the  peerless 
Cassandra  of  Venice,  was  born  in  the  winter  of  1468;  christened 
Laura,  after  a  favourite  laurel  tree  killed  by  the  severe  frosts  of  that 
year ;  married  at  seventeen  to  one  Pietro  Serino ;  widowed  a  year  or 
two  later ;  and  died,  her  biographer  omits  to  say  when,  after  writing 
on  divers  subjects  and  divers  persons  a  volumeful  of  letters  in  fluent 
and  flowery  Latin,  which  only  betrays  its  date — Madonna  Laura  was 
born  two  years  after  Erasmus — by  an  occasional  pretty  diminutive, 
which,  unfortunately  for  Catullus,  was  only  Italian.  Amongst  other 
topics,  she  touched  upon  the  fashions,  and  since  milliners  and  modistes 
are  not  an  imaginative  race,  we  find  our  contemporaries  forestalled 
even  in  such  details  as  "  turreted  knots  of  hair,"  crimped  curls, 
tight  lacing,  high-heeled  boot*,  rouge,  pearl  powder,  and  the  enamel- 
ling of  wrinkles,  though  they  have  supplied  the  omission  which  our 
authoress  signalises  as  alone  standing  between  her  countrywomen 
and  a  perfect  imitation  of  barbarian  and  heathen  races — "  ut  ab 
auribus  defluant  armillulae,  carbunculis,  smaragdisque  trementes  " — a 
consummation  the  very  thought  of  which  suggests  a  reference  to  the 
baptismal  renunciation  of  pomps  and  vanities,  and  a  doubt,  "  Num 
ad  hoc  forte  gignimur,  ut  nostri  vultus  idolum  hac  impudica  devotione 
adoremus  in  speculo  ?"  But  whilst  the  fair  sex  has  never  waived  its 
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right  to  appear  disguised  in  garments  of  fearful  and  wonderful 
structure,  other  less  invidious  claims  are  comparatively  seldom 
asserted  by  its  champions,  and  the  unobtrusive  means  by  which  so 
many  ladies  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
earned  an  uncontested  renown  find  less  favour  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  historical  generation. 

The  improvement  in  the  social  position  of  women  effected  by  the 
Northern  and  Teutonic  races  has  never  been  denied,  but  it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  results  of  this  revolution  in  the  moral  estimate  of  a 
whole  sex,  freely  accepted  by  the  nations  of  Latin  origin,  only 
received  amongst  these  their  fullest  and  most  logical  development 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  for  instance,  and  the  more  fantastic 
amplifications  of  ehivalry  reached  their  greatest  height  in  the  south 
of  Europe  ;  and  in  passing  away  before  the  dawning  Renaissance,  they 
bequeathed  to  France  and  Italy  traditions  of  an  intellectual  parity 
between  the  sexes,  which,  for  good  or  ill,  have  been  very  influential 
on  the  literary  life  of  those  nations,  and  may  be  traced  less  distinctly 
wherever  else  the  prevailing  tone  of  culture  was  not  Germanic.  The 
frivolous  minuteness  of  Italian  learning,  and  its  readiness  to  sub- 
stitute flowery  criticism  for  original  imagination*  were  fostered  by 
academies  which  in  their  turn  fostered  feminine  culture  of  an 
ornamental  but  unproductive  character ;  but  this  indulgence  was  the 
effect,  not  cause,  of  the  less  heroic  stature  reached  by  the  generations 
which  witnessed  the  subjugation  of  Italy.  The  literary  societies, 
whose  favourite  ornaments  were  Cassandra  "the  magnificent,"  or  the 
illustrious  Vittoria  Colonna,  were  plainly  justified  in  considering  every 
noble  dame  or  brilliant  damsel  gained  to  the  cause  of  the  revival  of 
letters  as  an  ally  lost  to  barbarism  and  superstition,  as  a  customer 
the  less  to  the  Madame  Rachels  of  the  period.  The  effect  of  the 
honours  rendered  to  the  sex  in  its  brightest  representatives  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  number  of  women  whose  names  were  selected  by  their 
contemporaries  as  worthy  of  memory.  Brescia  alone  offers  an  im- 
posing list  of  companions  to  Laura  Cereta,  including — though  the 
vernacular  was  still  despised — an  Italian  poetess,  La  Gambara,  tod 
a  daughter  worthy  of  her  fame.  The  legends  of  Padua  and  Bologna 
tell  of  fair  professors  whose  works  have  unfortunately  failed  to  reach 
us,  but  the  better  known  lives  of  Cassandra  Fedele,  whom  a  special 
law  of  the  senate  prohibited  from  robbing  her  native  Venice  of  its 
lawful  share  in  her  glory,  and  of  Olympia  Morata,  who  refused  the 
offer  of  a  Greek  professorship  from  a  German  prince,  show  sufficiently 
what  welcome  awaited  any  signs  of  erudition  in  their  sex.  Jealousy 
was  impossible  to  the  restorers  of  learning,  who  had  nothing  to  fetf 
from  rivalry,  and  the  views  on  female  education  expressed  by  nwa 
like  Erasmus  give  the  impression  of  an  impartiality  which  it  womd 
be  difficult  to  attain  now.     The  impartiality  is  tempered  by  » «**• 
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of  the  fact  that  pupils  like  Lady  Jane  Grey  are  rather  pleasant  to 
teach ;  bat  even  apart  from  such  signal  examples  of  their  success, 
the  principles  advocated  by  Erasmus  were  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  raise  the  standard  of 
feminine  education  in  high  places,  an  important  matter  when  half  the 
thrones  of  Europe  were  virtually  or  ostensibly  occupied  by  women. 
But  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  century,  we  begin  to 
find  materials  for  what  might  be  an  instructive  treatise,  "  Upon  the 
decay  of  sound  learning  amongst  women ;"  we  see  first  how  the 
active  encouragement  of  eminent  men  was  withdrawn ;  how  the 
growth  of  Puritanism  changed  the  indifference  of  political  preoccupa- 
tion into  contemptuous  hostility ;  how  a  compensatory  reaction  gave 
rise  to  a  literature  of  society ;  how  this  literature,  with  all  its  defects, 
proved  a  valuable  educational  engine,  and  ladies  who  knew  little 
beyond  their  own  language,  yet  contributed  to  form  and  polish  that ; 
how  the  intellectual  mediocrity  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  undis- 
turbed by  any  feminine  revolts,  until  its  close  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
women  entering  the  fields  of  general  literature  in  avowed  competition 
with  masculine  writers  ;  how,  in  fine,  classical  learning,  the  Hotel  de 
Bambouillet,  and  a  fancy  for  printing,  have  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  annals  of  the  sex  as  means  and  motives  to  mental  cultivation. 

The  disadvantage  to  the  present  claims  and  aspirations  of  women 
of  the  historical  mode  of  treatment  is  that  it  is  far  from  disclosing  a 
course  of  constant  progress,  culminating  in  a  Petition  of  Rights,  for 
the  legalisation  of  an  already  existing  equality.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  return  to  the  good  old  times  when  housewives  got  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  croquet  and  slang  were  unimagined,  to 
find  possible  wranglers  and  probable  first  classes  amongst  the  ladies 
who  had  not  then  thought  of  besieging  the  universities  for  degrees  of 
lesser  value.  The  supposed  connection,  of  which  we  hear  much 
now-a-days,  between  blue-stockinged  intellectuality  and  domestic 
insubordination,  or  between  strength  of  mind  and  weakness  of 
morals,  is  a  modern  bugbear,  dating  from  the  time  when  learned 
Wies  had  become  so  scarce  that  the  whole  imagination  of  any  sur- 
viving specimen  of  the  species  was  taken  up  in  marvelling  to  find 
"that  one  small  .head  could  carry  all  she  knew."  When  the  power 
°f  writing  a  correct  Latin  epistle,  or  a  presentable  copy  of  Greek 
verses,  was  commoner  amongst  women  than  at  present,  a  juster 
estimate  naturally  prevailed  of  the  intellectual  superiority  such  gifts 
involved.  Only  one  lady  at  a  time  could  plausibly  be  celebrated  by 
contemporary  versifiers  as  the  second  Sappho,  or  the  real  original 
tenth  Muse,  and  the  favoured  representative  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
whole  sex  usually  had  enough  real  cultivation  to  measure  the  distance 
from  her  own  modest  imitations  to  the  original  achievements  of,  let 
118  say,  a   Gassendi.      The   correspondence   of   Miss   Anna  Maria 
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Schurmann,  indeed,  rather  favours  the  impression  that  that  dis- 
tinguished lady,  whose  fame  once  filled  Holland,  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  had  only  made  herself  mistress  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  (with  a  dash  of  Ethiopic),  that  she  might  have  the  more 
languages  in  which  to  compliment  her  eminent  admirers.  Amongst 
these  were  reckoned  Gassendi,  Heinsius,  Salmasius,  the  elder 
Spanheim  and  the  elder  Huygens,  the  Princess  Palatine  of  Bohemia, 
Naude,  Balzac,  Madame  de  Longneville,  and  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes, 
the  latter  of  whom  she  especially  exhorts  to  despise  the  tyranny  of 
vulgar  prejudice,  and  allow  his  wife  and  daughter  to  set  their  sex  an 
illustrious  and  domestic  example  of  learned  virtue. 

But  the  best  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  Dutch  Sappho's  expiring 
lease  of  fame  rests  upon  a  treatise  on  what  would  now  be  called 
"  The  Higher  Education  of  Women,"  a  methodical  little  work  which 
has  really  been  very  little  improved  upon  by  later  reformers  and  con- 
troversialists. The  problem  proposed  is  "  Num  Femin©  Christiana 
convenit  studium  Litterarum ;  "  its  discussion  is  pursued  more  matke- 
matico,  in  accordance  with  the  example  set  by  Descartes,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Spinoza ;  and  if,  like  those  distinguished  metaphysicians, 
Mdlle.  Schurmann  is  sometimes  driven  to  prop  her  tottering  pre- 
misses with  a  superfluity  of  logical  scaffolding,  some  allowance  most 
be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  bestowing  even  the  appearance  of  scien- 
tific treatment  upon  so  vague  a  theme.  Her  argument  falls  into  tvo 
divisions,  concerning,  first,  the  subject — i.e.,  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  woman — and  secondly,  the  predicate,  or  the  properties  of 
humane  letters,  and  the  effect  of  their  cultivation.  Under  the  first 
head  Miss  Lydia  Becker  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  acceptation 
of  the  important  thesis  -"  that  man  means  woman  too,"  or,  as  it  had 
to  be  put  in  a  scholastic  age,  "  quod  inest  toti  speciei,  inest  etiam 
singulis  individuis."  This  axiom  appears  as  "  minor  "  in  support  of 
the  theorem  that  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  is  suitable  to  any 
being  by  nature  desirous  thereof ;  for  nature,  argues  the  "  major," 
does  nothing  in  vain — "  Atqui  omnis  homo,  (ut  exserte  stattrit  Philo- 
sophus.  Metaph.  lib.  i.  cap.  1,)  natura  scire  desiderat."  The  same 
principle  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  rather  humorous  Argumen- 
tum  a  propfio  seu  adjuncto  externo,  which  comes  next,  and  is  short 
enough  for  quotation : — "  Quemcunque  Deus  creavit  vultu  sublimi, 
et  in  ccelum  erecto  ei  convenit  rerum  sublimium  ac  coelestmm  eon- 
templatio  ac  cognitio. — Sed  Foeminam,  etc.    Ergo : — 

"  Fronaquc  cum  spectent  am  in  alia  cootera  terrain 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,"  etc. 

To  do  the  ingenious  Anna  Maria  justice,  she  seems  less  satisfied 
than  usual  with  this  argument,  which  is  the  only  one  she  enforces 
with  a  poetical  quotation.     She  is  more  successful  in  her  ambitkmi 
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flights.  With  the  authority  of  Erasmus,  she  maintains  that  the 
study  of  letters  befits  those  who  are  in  need  of  solid  and  serious 
occupation;  the  divine  Nazianzen  supports  her  in  the  view  that 
solid  and  constant  occupation  is  needed  by  those  who  have  abundant 
leisure, — Mcyi<m}  irpofts  f)  d3rpa£/a,  moreover;  "  Otia  dant  vitia,"  and  . 
again,  "  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  discunt,"  or  in  the  still 
more  familiar  words  of  a  later  classic  : — 

"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Again,  solid  and  constant  occupation  is  required  by  those  who, 
through  imbecility  and  incompetency  of  mind  or  temperament,  run 
most  danger  from  the  vanity  and  snares  of  the  world ;  and  this,  says 
our  authoress,  is  beyond  controversy,  for  scarcely  any  virtue,  how- 
ever heroic,  can  resist  the  syrens  of  youth  and  worldly  seductions 
unless  fortified  by  solid  and  serious  engagements.  Here,  and  in  the 
ensuing  propositions,  "  That  whatever  teaches  prudence  without  detri- 
ment to  modesty  and  good  fame  is  befitting  to  Christian  women," 
and  "  That  the  study  of  letters  befits  those  who  should  seek  their 
amusements  at  home  rather  than  abroad,'1  Miss  Schumann  ranks 
with  the  sternest  moralists  of  the  "Saturday  Review,"  "for  nothing,1  * 
she  continues,  "is  so  tender  as  the  honour  of  the  female  sex,  and  to 
preserve  the  same  by  mere  habit,  without  the  guidance  of  prudence, 
is  a  difficult  and  hazardous  matter,  and  experience  itself  teaches  that 
the  good  faith,  the  diligence,  and  even  the  modesty  of  those  whose 
tongues,  ears,  and  eyes  are  ever  gadding  about  and  seeking  their 
pleasure  abroad,  are  liable  to  be  called  in  question  of  many." 

In  recommending  a  liberal  education  as  a  remedy  for  the  par- 
ticular defects  of  her  own  sex  as  well  as  for  the  general  vices  of 
humanity,  Mdlle.  Schumann  only  uses  the  customary  arguments, 
that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  error,  that  virtue — which  is  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  as  Seneca  hath  it — knows  neither  age  nor  sex ;  that 
true  magnanimity  of  soul,  such  as  is  fostered  by  the  study  of  letters, 
needs  especial  encouragement  in  the  sex  by  nature  disposed  to  pusil- 
lanimity ;  that  the  intellectual  incapacity  of  women  is  relative,  not 
absolute,  and  the  weaker  their  minds  by  nature,  the  more  need  of 
education  to  fortify  them  ;  that  intellectual  darkness  is  the  source  ot . 
pride,  anger,  and  all  manner  of  vices  of  will  and  action ;  that  nothing 
is  more  intractable  than  stupidity;  that  heresy*  is  only  to  be  avoided 
by  learning  and  candour ;  that  the  arts  and  science  lead  to  a  know- 

•  Unfortunately,  all  her  learning  did  not  prevent  Mademoiselle  Schurmann 
form  falling  tinder  vehement  suspicion  of  heresy  towards  the  close  of  her  other- 
wise blameless  career.  In  1650  she  abandoned  her  other  friends  for  one  Labadie, 
a  Frenchman,  to  whom  she  was  even  said  to  be  secretly  married.  She  devoted 
herself  and  her  fortune,  with  little  profit  to  either,  to  the  promotion  of  his 
socialist  schemes,  and  died,  in  comparative  obscurity,  in  1678. 
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ledge  of  the  Divine  works,  and  thence  to  religions  love  and  reve- 
rence ;  finally,  that  whatever  occupies  the  mind  of  man  with  exalted 
and  virtuous  pleasure,  must  he  held  lawful  to  a  Christian  woman ; 
hut  the  study  of  letters  (Aristot.  Ethic.  7,  13)  occupies  the  mind  of 
man  with  exalted  and  virtuous  pleasure ;  therefore  the  study  of 
letters,  &c,  Q.E.D.  This  kind  of  reasoning  is  better  calculated  to 
conciliate  masculine  sympathy,  or  at  least  toleration,  than  the  claims, 
which  Mdlle.  Schurmann  emphatically  disavows,  advanced  by  Mdlle. 
de  Gournay  in  the  treatise  "  De  Tegalite  deB  hommes  et  des  femmes," 
or  at  a  still  earlier  date  by  Lucretia  Marmella,  "  Sopra  la  nobOta 
e  l'excellenza  delle  donne  con  difetti  e  mancamenti  degli  huonrini." 
Accordingly,  the  principal  objections  which  she  had  to  refute, — suH 
in  rigorously  logical  form, — were  that  all  women  were  not  as  gifted 
as  herself,  that  some  are  too  much  occupied  by  family  and  domestic 
cares  to  devote  themselves  to  study,  and  lastly,  that  the  stady  of 
letters  is  not  suitable  to  those  who  have  no  means  of  studying  them, 
which  last  rather  back-handed  argument  Mdlle.  Schurmann  would 
seem  to  think  conclusive,  if  colleges  and  academics  were  a  necessary 
means  ;  but  this  she  denies,  thinking  the  guidance  of  parents,  or  any 
private  preceptor,  sufficient.  On  the  other  points  she  is  amusingly 
naive.  "  Sunt  enim  foBminarum  aliae  ingeniosaB,  aliie  vero  stupidiores ;" 
some  are  wealthy,  others  poorer,  some  more  occupied  with  domestic 
cares  and  engagements,  others  less  so.  But  as  regards  the  clever, 
the  rich,  or  the  unwed,  "  excellent  and  valid  reasons,  the  authority 
of  wise  men,  and  experience  of  the  known  achievements  of  women," 
combine  to  establish  the  original  thesis. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  La  Schurmann  would  be  accepted  as 
spokeswoman  by  the  present  upholders  of  her  cause,  but  there  is 
something  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  the  very  amplitude  of  her 
concessions.  "  Our  reasoning  faculties  are  weak,  teach  us  Aristotle ; 
we  are  vain  and  frivolous,  tell  us  of  the  Roman  matrons  who  span 
wool ;  heresiarche  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  let  us  learn  to  collate  Vulgate 
and  Septuagint ;  occupy  our  idleness  with  the  poets,  let  the  moralists 
shame  our  defects  ;  let  us  sit  on  the  lowest  footstool  to  drink  in  the 
wisdom  of  men,  and  we  will  emulate  their  virtue  at  an  equally  bent- 
ting  distance."  Such  an  appeal,  in  dove-like  tones  of  entreaty, 
could  not  fail  to  melt  the  heart  of  the  critics ;  masculine  dignity 
would  be  faved,  and  the  fair  Machiavellists,  instead  of  pleading  in 
vain  for  doubtful  rights,  would  see  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Olasgow,  :  nd  Edinburgh  competing  for  the  privilege  of  directing  the 
tender  ste;  s  of  repentant  "  girls  of  the  period  "  through  the  flowery 
fields  of  the  humanities.  We  say  fair  Machiavellists  advisedly,  for 
the  prejudice  which  supposes  ugliness,  spectacles,  and  revolutionary 
ideas  of  dress  to  be  the  necessary  concomitant  of  erudition  is  of 
quite  recent  growth.  Politian,  who  had  long  held  Pico  Mirandola  to 
be  unrivalled  alike  in  personal  beauty  and  the  excellence  of  his  learn- 
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ing,  reconsidered  his  judgment  on  both  points  after  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Cassandra  Fedele  ;  and  his  taste  is  to  be  trusted  in 
such  matters,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  portrait  of  the  latter,  after 
Gi&n  Bellini,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  her  letters.  An 
indifferent  engraving  represents  her  at  seventeen  as  possessing 
marked  and  regular,  rathejr  Egyptian,  features,  which,  joined  to  the 
brilliant  complexion  described  as  accompanying  them,  must  have  pre- 
sented a  whole  of  peculiar,  but  very  magnificent,  beauty.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  her  very  long  hair, — how  suspect  a  Cas- 
sandra of  adorning  herself  alienis  capillis  ? — is  dressed  in  the  height 
of  the  actual  fashion,  crepe  on  the  forehead,  ringlets  a  repentir,  and 
the  very  "  turreted  knot "  on  the  top  of  the  head  against  which  the 
more  sober-minded  matron  of  Brescia  protests  so  strongly.  Laura 
herself  has  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty  of  a  milder,  more 
ftaphaelesque  character ;  and  even  Anna  Maria  Schumann,  who 
was  artist  as  well  as  linguist,  and  modelled  her  own  countenance, — 
from  motives  of  modesty,  in  wax, — must  have  been,  when  young, 
decidedly  better  looking  than  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  type  of  face, 
she  recalls. 

Amongst  famous  Frenchwomen,  again,  none  of  M.  Cousin's  favourite 
heroines  failed  to  combine  brilliant  personal  beauty,  or  at  least  the 
charm  of  feature  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  beauty,  with 
the  wit,  taste,  or  command  of  language  which  serves  as  an  excuse 
for  his  posthumous  adoration.     Without  sharing  his  chivalrous  devo- 
tion to  Madame  de  LongueviHe  quand  meme,  or  partaking  in  his 
interest  in  the  daintiness  of  Madame  de  Sable's  appetite,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  generation  of  Court  ladies  it  was  his  delight  to 
celebrate  did  contain  some  very  worthy  representatives  of  what  may 
be  called  the  secondary  period  of  feminine  cultivation.     Learned,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  of  course  they  were  not ;  a  little  Latin 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Italian  took  the  place  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew;  but  the  painstaking  fanaticism  of  which  the 
French  language  became  the  object  in  the  seventeenth  century  made 
prose  composition  in  the  vernacular  so  critical,  and  yet  so  attractive 
an  exercise,  that  the  proficiency  in  it  attained  by  many  ladies,  whose 
names  have  been  forgotten  in  the  representative  celebrity  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  must  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  a  high  degree,  if  not 
a  varied  sort  of  education.     There  was  something  thorough  in  the 
culture  which  could  leave  the  leaders  of  fashion,  the  queens  of  a 
frivolous  society,  equally  prepared  to  play  at  generalship  with  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  De  Retz,  at  literature  with  Voiture  and  Desmarets, 
and  at  devotion  (but  this  was  sometimes  earnest)  with  the  good  Car- 
melites of  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques  or  the  ladies  of  Port-Royal. 

Society  then  was  more  positive  than  now  in  exacting  from  its 
frequenters  what,  in  the  somewhat  similar  circles  of  a  century  later, 
was  called  "  parts  and  ingenuity."     Even  the  great  Conde  must  learn 
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to  versify,  sometimes,  by  happy  accident,*  with  success ;  whilst  his 
sister,  the  future  Duchess  de  Longueville,  and  the  galaxy  of  haughty 
young  beauties  which  used  to  assemble  round  her  at  Chantilly,  would 
write  to  any  missing  member  of  the  coterie  long  rhyming  epistles 
(can  the  girl  of  the  period  write  verses  ?)  to  tell  how  they  were 
driven  from  one  country-house  by  small-pox,  from  another  by  the 
approach  of  Richelieu,  not  less  inimical  to  beauty  and  good  spirits : — 

u  Voila  celles  que  les  mourante 
Nommoient  les  astres  de  la  France ; 
Maifl  ce  sont  des  astres  errants 
Et  qui  n'ont  guere  de  puissance." 

Les  mourants  is  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  for  devoted  adorers,  and 
the  young  ladies  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  underrate  either  their 
dignity  or  their  charms.  A  collection  of  monograms,  mottoes,  and 
fancy  devices,  like  those  in  favour  now,  has  been  preserved,  in  which 
we  find  Mademoiselle  du  Yigeau,  the  first  and  unfortunate  love  of 
Conde,  known  in  religion — M.  Cousin  takes  much  pains  to  ascertain 
— as  the  Sceur  Marthe  de  Jesus,  represented  by  a  lighted  taper  with 
butterflies  round,  and  the  legend  "  Oblecto  sed  uro."  Another  young 
lady  is  a  rose  amongst  other  flowers,  "  dat  decor  imperium ;  "  another 
chooses  a  crown,  with  the  motto  "  Me  quieren  todos ; "  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourbon  an  ermine,  "  Intus  candidior ;  "  but  this  is  changed  after 
her  marriage  for  a  tuft  of  lilies  upon  a  nest  of  serpents,  with  the 
legend,  not  quite  historical  as  regards  the  heroine  of  the  Fronde, 
"  Meo  moriuntur  odore."  These  emblems  were  often  executed  with 
real  artistic  skill,  as  well  as  devised  with  more  invention  than  usually 
presides  over  the  short  lives  of  fashionable  fancies. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  feminine  culture,  at  least 
in  England,  flagged  with  the  general  stagnation  of  literature,  but  it 
must  have  retained  something  of  the  same  adaptability  and  social 
appropriateness  down  to  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  the  last  author,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  who  has  ventured  to  express  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  training  of  his  countrywomen.  "There  are,"  he  remarks, 
"  no  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  women,  and  there  is 
therefore  nothing  useless,  absurd  or  fantastical  in  the  common  course 
of  their  education.  They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or  guardians 
judge  it  necessary  and  useful  for  them  to  learn,  and  they  are  taught 
nothing  else In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  some 

*  As  in  drinking  the  health  of  a  favourite  lieutenant  to  a  popular  air: — 
"Jo  bois  a  toi,  mon  cher  Margin 
Je  crois  que  Mars  est  ton  cousin, 
Et  Bellone  est  ta  mere. 
Je  ne  dis  rien  du  pere, 
Car  il  est  incertain. 
Tin,  tin,  trelin,  tin,  tin,  tin." 

The  princely  impertinence  might  be  mistaken  for  an  impromptu  of  Beranger «. 
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conveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education."  The 
philosopher  apparently  would  not  have  looked  favourably  npon  a 
scheme  proposed  and  nearly  carried  out  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  which  has  so  much  in  common  with  one  recently  advocated* 
as  to  be  almost  worth  rediscovering. 

The  transition  from  Schurmann  to  Sevigne  is  not  more  abmpt  than 
the  step  which  brings  us  from  the  brilliant  amateur  authoresses  of 
France  to  the  polemical  zeal  and  sober  studiousness  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Astell.  This  lady,  who  flourished  from  1668  to  1731,  entertained 
strong  religious  and  political  views,  composed  several  controversial 
pamphlets,  one  of  which  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  Atterbury, 
broke  an  occasional  lance  with  Locke  and  Tillotson,  and  altogether 
held  her  own,  with  no  feminine  dearth  of  acrimony,  amongst  the 
throng  of  second  and  third-rate  partizans  who  have  fallen  into  the 
same  oblivion.  But  Mrs.  Astell  had  been,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  time,  well  and  solidly  educated  by  an  uncle  with  whom  she  lived 
as  a  child,  and  subsequently  she  had  found  both  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion to  pursue  her  studies,  not  indeed  on  the  heroic  scale  of  former 
ages,  but  so,  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  read  Latin  for  pleasure  or 
edification.  The  result  seems  to  have  been  the  adoption  of  many 
of  the  views  we  have  already  met  with  in  the  pages  of  Mdlle.  Schur- 
mann, embodied  in  a  "Defence  of  the  Female  Sex,"  and  leading  to 
the  proposition  which  relieves  Miss  Emily  Davies  of  the  dangerous 
honours  due  to  innovators.  Mrs.  Astell,  like  most  ladies  learned 
beyond  the  rest  of  their  sex,  uses  strong  language  in  condemnation 
of  the  foibles,  which,  like  them,  she  believes  in  the  power  of  educa- 
tion to  correct ;  but  she  diners  from  most  of  her  predecessors,  and 
notably  from  La  Schurmann,  in  showing  throughout  her  writings 
traces  of  a  prevailing  dissatisfaction,  which  has  not  diminished  since 
her  time,  felt  by  one  sex  with  the  results,  by  the  other  with  the 
principles  upon  which  feminine  education  is  conducted.  She  com- 
plains that  fiction,  the  lighter  classes  of  poetry,  second-hand  informa- 
tion, or  studies  like  heraldry, — she  might  have  added  empirical  botany 
and  entomology, — which  suggest  no  ideas  and  lead  to  no  results,  are 
alone  thought  proper  to  her  sex ;  and,  what  is  still  more  lamentable, 
she  sets  the  example  of  mixing  her  condemnation  of  the  levity  and 
ignorance  of  women  with  strictures  on  the  obstructive  jealousy  of 
men* 

In  spite  of  Adam  Smith,  we  must  therefore  apparently  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  inauguration"  of  smatter- 
ing as  the  presiding  genius  of  female  education.  This  cannot,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  substitution  of  French  and 
Italian  for  Latin  and  Greek ;  the  cause  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the 

•  "Some  Account  of  a  Proposed  New  College  for  Women."  A  paper  read 
before  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1868,  by 
Miss  Emily  Davies. 

VOL.  vi.  L  L 
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fact,  difficnlt  at  this  distance  of  time  to  accomttf or, — that  {he  standard 
of  proficiency  in  these  easier  languages  was,  by  common  consent, 
fixed  discouragingly  low.  Even  now  there  is  no  reason  why  a  per- 
feet  knowledge  of  French  should  not  have  as  much  -power  to  soften 
the  manners  and  check  the  unruliness  of  youth  as  tire  Eton  Letm 
grammar  in  its  palmiest  days ;  but  such  a  knowledge  is  nowhere 
offered,  nowhere  valued,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  nowhere 
acquired.  The  tenacious  memories  of  girls  are  'loaded  with  the 
meaningless  rules  and  still  more  meaningless  exceptions  of  obsolete 
grammarians,  when  a  syllable  of  Latin  or  a  simple  fact  of  history 
would  bring  light  and  order  into  the  chaos,  and  release  the  Tmfbrta- 
nate  scapegoat  "  euphony"  from  the  incompatible  duties  ascribed io 
it.  The  fact  that  French  cannot  be  taught  without  a  reference  to 
Latin,  would  of  course  be  an  objection  to  its  use  in 'ladies'  schools  if 
there  were  anything  really  unfeminine  in  classical  knowledge ;  Imt 
this  can  hardly  be  maintained  seriously ;  and  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  an  outlet  for  the  zeal  and  energies  of  lady  Latmists 
if  the  race  should  ever  be  revived.  French  is  Latin  misspelt,  but  by 
no  means  necessarily  mispronounced,  and  to  those  Who  approach  &e 
study  of  Latin  by  way  of  the  Romance  languages  the  English  pro- 
nunciation is  as  wild  and  incomprehensible  as  the  syntax  of  HM. 
Noel  et  Chapsal ;  derivations  that  are  acceptable  neither  to  eye -nor 
ear  are  a  stumbling-block  to  philology  which  the  sex  -might  profitably 
devote  itself  to  removing,  while,  collectively,  it  nas  nothing  to  'un- 
learn. 

But  if  classical, — and  if  classical,  why  not  mathematical  ?—:k»Hi- 
ing  is  to  be  revived  amongst  women,  the  question  of  colleges,  acade- 
mies, or  "public  institutions  for  the  education  of  women,"  jnust4>e 
raised  again.  Adam  Smith  rejoiced  in  their  absence ;  but  that  was 
partly  to  give  point  to  his  strictures  on  the  Universities  which  were 
still  without  Professors  of  Political  Economy.  Mfflle.  Bchmmann 
thought  their  assistance  might  be  dispensed  with ;  but  this  was  in  a 
more  leisurely  as  well  as  a  more  learned  age  ;  when  Latin  enough  for 
a  beginning  was  to  be  picked  up  in  most  well-ordered  nooses,  when, 
if  not  a  father  or  an  uncle,  at  least  some  friend  or  connection  etf  the 
family  was  sure  to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  direct  the  studies 
of  a  promising  girl.  But  Mrs.  AsteH  made  allowance  for  the  intel- 
lectual degeneracy  of  busier  times,  and  had  faith  in  the  adaptability 
df  learned  corporations.  Her  scheme  was  simply  an  application  of 
the  college  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  a  school  would  <pn> 
bahly  have  been  attached  to  the  college,  but  the  essential  feature  was 
a  body  of  single  women,  of  studious  tastes  and  religions  babies,  'brag 
in  common  with  a  view  to  learned  meditation  rather  than  active  good 
worts.  The  scheme  appeared  so  feasible,  and  withal  so  deairable,— 
not  merely  to  the  projector,  but  to  many  of  her  acquaintances  and 
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fifamds,* — that  it  came  at  length  to  the  knowledge  and  favour  of  a 
certain  great  lady, — too  great  for  ordinary  biographers  to  pronounce 
her  name, — who  was  disposed  to  devote  £10,000  to  the  foundation. 
Queen  Mary  missed  this  chance  of  immortality,  posterity  consoles 
itself  with  "The  Princess,"  and  Bishop  Burnet  is  answerable  for  both 
raanlts.  His  well-intentioned  jremonstrances  were  the  only  cause  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  project.;  but  the  motives  of  his  opposition 
are  cnrions.  He  objects  not  to  the  nnfeminine  character  of  the  in- 
stitution, .not  to  the  danger  of  its  engaging,  like  Ida,  in  an  Amazonian 
crusade  against  mankind,  not  to  any  intellectual  or  moral  failings 
which  it  might  be  thought  likely  to  encourage,  but  that  it  would 
lead,  ox  at  least  would  be  thonght  likely  to  lead,  to  the  restoration  of 
conventual  orders!  Now  that,  in  spite  of  the  bishop,  convents  and 
nunneries  abound,  in  which  zeal  has,  at  any  rate,  as  much  place  its 
knowledge,  there  would  be  something  to  be  .said  even  for  a  con- 
ventual order  devoted,  like  the  original  Benediotines,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  learning  and  its  rehabilitation  -as  .a  grace  "becoming  to 
("HiyjqiWp  women." 

Apart  from  .the  suspicion  of  Romanising,  Mrs.  Astell!s  college 
would  have  been  Able  to  try  .the  great  experiment  of  existence  under 
more  favourable  .conditions  Mian  have  been  realised  since.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  sftch  a  foundation  would  have  .suggested  no 
vexed  questions  of  irreconcilable  rights,  disputed  duties,  conflicting 
aims,  or  incompatible  social  desiderata ;  it  would  have  created  little 
sensation  at  its  origin,  and  its  momentary  success  or  prolonged  insig- 
nificance would  have  been  viewed  as  matter  for  neither  surprise  nor 
reproach.  Domestic  obscurity  was  regarded  as  the  normal  lot  of 
women,  but  the  ordinary  faculties  were  open  to  individuals  of  excep- 
tional talents  or  perseverance.  It  was  not  long  since  Padua  had 
conferred  a  doctor's  degree  upon  the  versatile  Elena  Piscopia,  whose 
statue  adorns  the  palace  of  the  University.  Female  students  from 
France,  and  even  from  Germany,  still  studied  at  Bologna,  where,  soon 
after  Mrs.  Astell's  death,  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science  was  occupied  by  Laura  Bassi,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  by  the  accomplished  Burgeon,  Madonna  Manzolina  ;  while 
even  so  late  as  the  present  century  the  chair  of  Greek  was  held  by 
Clotilda  Tambroni,  Mezzofanti's  friend  and  predecessor. 

The  problem  of  the  education  of  women  is  a  degree  further 
advanced  than  we  sometimes  imagine ;  and  if  the  future  has  much  to 
learn,  the  past  has  also  something  to  teach.     We  have  seen  that, 

*  Amongst  whom  we  must  include  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  **  Aspasia," 
in  the  "  Tatler,"  a  charitable  and  enlightened  benefactress  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  who  would  doubtless  have  contributed  to  the  endowment  of  a  few 
scholarships  or  fellowships  for  "  poor  and  pious  females/*  anxious  to  devote  their 
lives  to  "  pursuing  a  sound  course  of  divine  and  human  learning." 

LL  2 
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in  the  absence  of  universities  for  women,  their  attainments  have 
nevertheless  been  respectable  whenever  fashion  has  so  commanded  or 
friendship  advised.  The  case  for  a  foundation  such  as  Mrs.  Astell 
contemplated  is,  that  it  would  make  its  alumnae  independent  of 
support  which  we  have  also  seen  to  be  intermittent.  At  present 
women  are  perfectly  free  to  educate  themselves  if  they  like  and  can ; 
but  those  who  do  so  are  not  always  free  from  the  defects  which 
notoriously  beset  the  self-taught.  Anything  which  made  the  path  of 
learning  smoother  to  tender  feet  would  be  welcome  as  tending  to  save 
us  from  the  danger  of  seeing  the  cultivation  of  sweetness  altogether 
superseded  by  increase  of  light.  We  can,  therefore,  only  wish  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  Ladies'  College*  funds  enough  to  try 
the  experiment  fairly ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  mistaken  modesty 
will  not  cause  them  to  fix  their  ideal  too  low.  The  depths  of 
ignorance  which  may  be  covered  by  a  pass  degree  at  the  old 
universities,  would  make  Cassandra's  fine  plaits  stand  on  end; 
Olympia  Morata  would  have  scorned  anything  below  the  Ireland 
scholarship;  and  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Germain — who  made  area! 
discovery — would  have  been  Senior  Wrangler  at  a  precocious  age; 
Mrs.  Astell  would  have  raised  the  dignity  of  the  Divinity  School,  and 
La  Schurmann  would  doubtless  have  been  the  best  first  of  her  year. 
When  the  ladies  can  deserve  these  distinctions  once  more,  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  say  that  they  must  not  enjoy  them. 

*  Opened  at  Hitohin  last  October. 
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Sib  Peteb  and  his  groom  were  on  their  way 
To  Foxdale  Castle,  there  to  spend  the  day, 
Perhaps  the  morrow  also  if  they  found 
The  dogs  in  fettle  and  the  sport  abound. 

They  rode  along  in  silence.     When  not  quite 
A  mile  upon  their  way,  the  thoughtful  knight 
Pull'd  up  his  horse,  and,  turning  to  his  man, 
"  Ride  back,"  he  said,  "  as  smartly  as  you  can, 
And  tell  my  lady  that  she's  not  to  speak 

To  Binns  the  butler  while  I  am  from  home, 
Not  even  if  I  tarry  for  a  week. 

Be  off,  and  I'll  ride  slowly  till  you  come." 

Now  as  the  groom  rides  back,  it  may  be  told 
That  while  Sir  Peter  was  both  grey  and  old, 
Her  ladyship  was  in  her  blooming  prime  : 
'Twas  Hebe  in  the  hoary  arms  of  Time. 
The  butler,  too,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
Was  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  young,  of  course. 
But  that  Sir  Peter  had  the  slightest  cause 
For  jealousy,  'twere  wrong  even  to  suppose. 

As  up  the  avenue  he  rode,  the  groom 
Espied  the  lady  in  the  drawing-room, 
At  open  window  with  the  gauze  withdrawn, 
And  just  one  step  between  her  and  the  lawn. 
She  stood  enrapt  within  a  new  romance  ; 
But  startled  by  the  groom's  abrupt  advance, 
She  in  sweet  consternation  dropped  the  book, 
And  cast  on  him  a  fine  defiant  look. 
"  Fellow,  what  brings  you  back  ?    What  seek  you  here  ? 
Get  to  your  stable  !     Is  Sir  Peter  near  ?  " 

"  No,  madam ;  but  he  sends  me  back  to  say — 
And  first  your  pardon  I  would  beg  and  pray  ; 
For  I  am  but  the  instrument,  the  horn 
Through  which  Sir  Peter's  warning  note  is  borne." 

"  Quick,  quick,"  she  cried,  "  what  need  of  this  delay  ? 
Sir  Peter's  horse  has  fallen,  you  would  say, 
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And  dash'd  Sir  Peter's  head  against  a  stone, 
Broken  his  limbs,  his  ribs,  his  collar  bone ; 
Or  horse  and  rider  headlong  in  a  ditch ! 
Speak,  fellow,  speak  this  instant !  tell  me  which." 

"  Fear  nothing,  madam1,  he  is-  safe' and  well, 
And,  with  your  pardon,  I  have  but  to  tell 
The  message  that  to  me  he  did  confide, 
Which  is,  That  you  on  no  account  mast  rid* 
On  the  Newfoundland  dog !  " 

With  that  he  spurr'tf 
His  steed,  and  left  without  another  word ; 
As  if  he  cotddi  net  venture  to  engage 
The  dreaded  onset  oi  my  lady's  rage* 
For  rage  she  did,  and  storm'd  at  dogs  and  men,. 
And,  like  a  pretty  panther  m  ite  den, 
Paced  to  and  fro  across  the:  drawing-room, 
Bailing  at  old  Sir  Peter  and  his  groom  r 

"  Newfoundland  dog ! "  she  cried ;  "  the  dotard  fool ! 
Am  I  a  child  ?  a.  girl  let  loose  from  school  ? 
I  must  not  ride  on  the  Newfoundland  dog  ! 

Who  wanted  to  ?"    Sir  Peter,  0  Sir  P. ! 
Your  brains  are  in  a  muddle,  in  a  fog, 

Your  reason  stranded  and  your  wits  at  sea." 

Then  'mid  the  scented  breezes'  of  her  fen, 
And  with  the  prettiest  laugh  that  ever  ran 
The  gamut  of  hysteria,  she  took 
Her  seat,  and  tried  to  settle  at  her  book. 
The  words  she  read,  but  knew  not  what  site  read- 
Sir  Peter's  paltry  message  came  instead  y 
And  as  she  threw  the  fruitless  book  aside, 
Behold,  the  dog  in  all  his  strength  and*  pride 
Came  bouncing  o'er  the  lawn.     "Ah,  ha,  my  staid ! 
I  must  not  ride  upon  you !  no- indeed  I 
Sir  Peter  says  I  must  not — but  I  wilL 
Gome  in,  good  dog.    These,  now,,  be- still,  hm  stift. 
If  he  can  bear  me,  what  a  jolly  things 
To  turn  this  room  into  a  circus  ring ! 
Now  then,  my  Shetland ;  steady,  Neptune,  steady ! 
Sir  Peter,  hem  !  your  most  obedient  lady ! 
Bravo,  brave  dog,  thus  round  and  round  we  go. 
Whether  Sir  Peter  like  the  pace  or  no. 
Yo  ho !  yo-  ho  I  how  nice,  how  joHy  nice  t- 
Thanks,  good  Sir  Peter,  for  your  good  advice." 
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But  here  bold  Neptune,  in  his  circling  sweep, 

Over  a  footstool  made  a  sadden  leap, 

And  though  she  rode  as  do  the  masculine  gender, 
He  pitch'd  her  heels  o'er  head  inside  the  fender, 

And  left  her,  as  they  say,  all  in  a  heap. 

The  maids  and!  footman,  summoned  by  the  crash 
Of  tongs  and  shovel,  burst  upon  the  scene. 
They  found  her  swooning,  bleeding,  and,  between. 
Her  nose  and  jeweH'd  ear,  a  frightful  gash. 
Some  oalTd  fbr  water,  and  some  call'd  for  wine, 
Rags,  balsam,  bandages  and  anodyne  : 
They  marvelTd -how  fehappen'd*  and  agreed 
The  shovel  ox  the  grate,  had  done  the  deed- 
But  soon  her  pale  lips  showed  returning  bloom, 
And  whisper'd  as  they  bora  hex  from  the;  room, 
"  Bravo,  my  Shetland!  quicker,  quicker,  there ! 
Now  stop  us,  poor  Si.  Peter,  if  y cm  dare." 

A  messenger  to  Foxdale  Castle  sent 
Inform'd  Sir  Peter  of  the  accident, 
Just  as  the  dogs  were  ready  for  the  fray, 
And  all  gave  promise  of  a  glorious  day. 
His  heart  was  braced  to  join  the  clanging  pack, 
But  duty  and  affection  held  him  back. 
"  Homeward,  my  men  I "     And  as  they  homeward  bent, 
He  questioned  much  about  the  sad  event ; 
But  all  the  breathless  messenger  could  tell 
Was,  that  some  sort  of  accident  befell 
Her  ladyship  soon  after  he  had  gone, 
Its  nature,  how,  and  wherefore,  all  unknown. 
"  We  found  her  in  a  swoon.     I  saw  her  bleed." 
At  hearing  which  Sir  Peter  mends  his  speed, 
The  sudden  fire  leaps  from  his  horse's  heels, 
The  roadside-trees  fly  past,  the  landscape  reek. 
Nor  breaks  his  pace  until  he  halts  to  wait 
The  drowsy  porter  coming  to  the  gate. 
And,  in  a  breath,  dismounting  at  the  hall, 
He  seeks  his  lady's  room,  boots,  whip  and  all. 
"  Let  him  not  enter ! "  cried  a  voice  inside  ; 
And  when  Sir  Peter  finds  himself  denied, 
He  turns  in  anger  to  the  maids,  who  tell 
All  how  their  lady's  sad  mishap  befell, 
And  how  "  it  was  a  shame,  a  cruel  shame, 
That  gentlemen  could  find  no  better  game. 
If  they  had  husbands,  they  would  let  them  know — 
Them  and  their  grooms  and  messages " 
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"  Go,*  go ! " 
Sir  Peter  cried,  and  left  their  loosen'd  tongues 
In  rising  clamour  about  woman's  wrongs. 
He  reason'd  with  himself,  "  I  cannot  see 
How  this  Newfoundland  accident  can  be 
Connected  with  the  message  that  I  sent. 
The  butler's  name  through  all  the  strange  event 
Never  appears  ; — but  stay,  does  that  not  add 
Suspicion  to  a  case  already  bad  ? 
It  does,  it  does — I've  been  befoel'd,  'tis  clear : 
His  absence  from  this  female  clamour  here, 
And  my  exclusion  from  my  lady's  room — 

What  mean  they  but Ah,  come,  my  trusty  groom, 

And  help  me  to  unwind  this  ravell'd  clue. 

'The  very  thing  we  told  her  not  to  do, 

She's  done — but  find  the  butler,  bring  him  here.1' 

"  My  master,  I  have  been  to  get  my  beer 
After  this  hot  ride  home,  and  him  I  found 
Drunk  in  the  cellar,  snoring  on  the  ground.*' 

"  'Tis  well,  my  man,  I'd  rather  have  him  there, 
Drunk  as  he  may  be,  than  some  other  where. 
Why,  he's  an  honest  fellow  after  all — 
No  way  connected  with  these  women's  squall. 
But  what  about  this  drawing-room  ado — 
My  lady's  fiction  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  fear  it's  true, 
E'en  to  the  rumour'd  wound  upon  her  cheek. 
Your  orders  were,  That  she  was  not  to  speak 
To  Binns  the  butler ;  but  for  once  I  lied ; 
I  said  your  orders  were  she  must  not  ride 
On  the  Newfoundland  dog ;  and  tho"  I  knew 
It  was  the  likeliest  thing  that  she  would  do, 
I  did  not  think  'twould  end  as  it  has  ended. 
Forgive  me,  sir,  'twas  Duty  that  offended."" 

"  Forgive  you,  groom  of  grooms,  and  sage  of  sages! 
You  are  forgiven,  and  I'll  raise  your  wages. 
For  you  have  rid  my  bosom  of  its  thorns, 
And  saved  me  from  a  noble  head  of  horns. 
I'm  sorry  for  my  lady,  but  her  case 
Is  curable.     A  scratch  upon  the  face 
Is  not  so  bad,  e'en  tho'  it  leave  a  scar, 
As  many  matrimonial  scratches  are. 
Take  this."     And  from  his  purse's  silken  fold 
He  gave  the  groom  a  piece  of  shining  gold. 
Well  pleased  the  solid  offering  to  receive, 
He  took  it,  and  went  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  L. 


PERSONAL  FASCINATION. 


What  is  personal  fascination?  Literature  and  ordinary  talk  are 
fall  of  commonplaces  about  ifr,  in  the  way  of  dicta  and  in  the  way  of 
illustration.     Let  us  take  one  of  the  latter : — 

"  In  the  meantime,  her  form  and  manner  of  existence  was  growing 
more  attractive  to  him  every  day." 

That  is,  as  lawyers  say,  "  common  form  "  in  all  such  cases.  But 
we  will  allow  the  narrator  to  take  us  into  his  confidence,  and  give  what 
explanation  he  wishes  of  the  fascination  exercised  by  this  female 
person  over  her  friend : — 

"  In  her  whole  system  of  proceedings  there  was  something  very 
singular.     She  never  walked  up  or  down  the  stairs,  but  jumped." 

Good  heavens!  is  this  deliberately  set  down  as  an  element  of 
fascination  ?  Would  a  female  person  who  "  always  jumped,"  "  grow 
more  attractive  to  "  any  man  of  us  all  "  every  day  ?  " 

"  She  would  spring  along  by  the  railing,  and,  before  you  were  aware, 
would  be  sitting  quietly  above  upon  the  landing." 

This  is  all  very  like  a  monkey,  but  who  on  earth  would  suppose 
that  it  would  be  "  attractive  ?" 

"  Often  for  whole  days  she  was  mute.  At  times  she  answered  various 
questions  more  freely,  yet  always  strangely ;  so  that  you  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  caused  by  shrewd  sense  or  ignorance  of  the 

language She  went  to  sleep  in  a  little  room  upon  the 

bare  floor,  and  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  take  a  bed  or 
even  a  straw  sack.  He  often  found  her  washing  herself  .... 
She  went  every  morning,  early,  to  hear  mass." 

This  is  certainly  an  odd  jumble  of  peculiarities  to  be  put  forward 
as  a  portion  of  the  manners  of  a  girl  who  very  strongly  fascinated 
not  only  a  young  man,  but  other  people  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  Many  and  many  a  reader  of  this  page  will  wonder  who  it 
18 ;  and  some,  who  would  recognise  these  little  touches  in  their 
proper  place,  will  wonder  at  them  in  their  present  isolation.  Well, 
who  do  you  suppose  this  female  person  is  ?  It  is  Mignon,  in 
"WilhelmMeister." 

^Ve  will  now  turn  to  a  figure  of  a  very  different  kind ;  using,  again, 
the  very  words  of  the  first  painter  of  it : — 

"  Amongst  the  inmates  of  the  Bedford  House  of  Industry  during 
toe  time  that  I  was  medical  officer  to  that  establishment,  there  was  a 
young  woman,  named  Hannah  Purser.     She  was  short,  plump,  with 
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a  cherry  lip,  a  rosy  cheek,  and  extraordinarily  fascinating  eyes. 
Whenever  she  '  set '  any  one,  a  practice  to  which  she  was  much 
addicted,  however  grave  or  serious  that  person  might  he,  his  coun- 
tenance would  soon  relax  into  a  smile.  The  exercise  of  this  faculty 
often  got  both  herself  and  others  into  trouble.  Once  she  '  set '  the 
master  as  he  was  carving  at  the  dinner-table,  and*  the  usual  effect  was 
produced :  it  was  noticed  by  the  matron  who  presided  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  the  girl  was  banished  to  the  sick-room  for  several 
months.  At  another  time  she  '  set '  my  predecessor  in  office,  and 
he  smilingly  remarked,  that '  she  was  a  £ne  blossom.'  The  matron 
heard  of  it,  and  she  gave  orders  thai  the  surgeon,  who  was  the  very 
pink  of  propriety,  should  never  be  left  alone  with  her.  She  had, 
however,  one  discreditable  propensity,  which  she  indulged  whenever 
she  had  the  opportunity :  a  propensity  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
pauper  inmates;  and  no  vigilance  could  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
these  undesired  events.  No  predetermined  resolution  could  resist 
the  fascination  of  her  eyes.  It  happened  more  than  once  when  she 
was  under  sentence  of  confinement  in  the  sick-room,  that  on  die 
matron's  visits  to  this  place,  Hannah  would  (  set '  her.  In  a  short 
time  the  countenance  of  that  majestic  official  would  relax  from  its 
sternness  and  pass  into  a  smile,  when  the  girl,  with  her'  low  voice, 
would  solicit  permission  to  go  and  take  tea  with  her  relations  in  the 
town,  and  the  desired  favour  would  he  granted.  How  she  spent  her 
'  leave '  may  be  inferred  from  the  result ;  for  she  generally  came 
back  in  a  condition  to  increase  the  population  of  the  house.  On 
other  occasions,  also,  she  obtained  leave  to  go,  though  not.  very  often, 
and  bad  consequences  were  always  expected,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  to  arise  from  it." 

In  this  case,  we  seem  to  have  got  hold  of  something  more  intel- 
ligible. In  Hannah  Purser,  however,  to  all  the  reasons  which  usually 
make  a  woman,  simply  aa  a  woman,  attractive  to  a  man,  simply  at  a 
man,  was  added  a.  something  which  is  described  aa  "  fascination." 
She  had  "fascinating  eyes,"  we  are  told.  But  what  is  a  "fasci- 
nating "  eye  ?  Everybody  knows  the  experiment  of  the  mask,  which 
is  supposed  to  prove  that  the  eye  by  itself,  or  apart,  that  is,  from  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  especially  of  the  mouth, 
has  no  expression  whatever.  But,  of  course,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
eye,,  as  a  human  feature,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  instrument  of 
mutual  consciousness.  Without  speech  find  without  touch  two  human 
beings  become  aware  through  the  eyes  of  what  the  other  fcaltzra 
may  have  to  say.  Of  course,  if  you  were  blind,  I  could  not  make  yoa 
aware,  without  using  speech  or  touch,  that  I  saw  you,  and  that  I  aw 
that  you  saw  me,  that  my  feelings  were  so  and  so,  and  thai  I  s«f 
that  you  saw  that  my  feelings  were  so  and  so*  Hence  it  is  right  to 
speak  of  the  eye  as  specially  the  instrument  of  social  fascination.  Ito 
return,  however,  to  the  story  of  Hannah  Purser.    Thft  reader  wffl 
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never  guess  where  it  comes  from.  I  take  it  from  a  paper  by  Ms. 
William  Blower,  M.R.C.S.,  on.  "Puerperal  Fever,"  which  appeared 
in  the  "Social  Seienee  Review/*  for  July,  1866.  Poor  Hannah 
Parser  little  thought  that  her  power  of  "  setting  "  people,  women  as 
well »  men,  would  survive  her,  and  that  she  would  be  dragged  into 
daylight  in.  this  way;,  but  it  is  a  circumstance  in  point  thai  the  work- 
home  doctor  never  forgot  her,  and  that  I  never  forgot  his  account  of 
her.  She  appears  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  simple  and  ignorant 
person,  without  guile,  without  malice,  and  with  the  conscience  of  a 
savage.  In  one  of  her  lyings-in  she  had  a  dream  that  her  violations 
of  social  order  were  to  be  punished  by  the  infernal  grill  for  ever. 
She  viae  laid  upon  a>  gridiron,  and  roasted  on  one  side  of  her  body 
for  a  thousand  years ;  then  turned  upon  the  bats*  and  roasted  upon 
the  other  side ;  and  so  on,  in  sacula  aaculorunw  Through  the  kind, 
and  evidently  anxious  care  of  the  good  surgeon,  she  recovered  from. 
her  maladp,  and  then,  at  last,,  fell  a  victim  to  the  New  Poor  Law — to 
low  diet*  want,  of  social  excitement,  and  the  gloomy  grey  nature  of 
the  fresh  order  of  things* 

NoWy  if  ever  there  wa*  an  unprofitable  person,  it  was  Hannah 
Parser,  asui  she  was,  beside*  being  costly,  always  offending  Re- 
spectabihty  on  its  meet  sensitive  side.  Yet  we  learn  from  Mr.  Blower 
that  she  was  a  creature  of  marvellous  personal  charm,  and  I  am  sure 
be-  would  have  recorded  the  death  of  Washington  or  Miss  Burdett 
Ceutts;  (abate  omen !)  with  less  tenderness  than  he  has  spent  over  the 
dead  body  of  this— this  workhouse  drab.  How  is  this?  AaV 
Artemua  Ward  puts  it,  "  Why  this  thns-ness  ? "  Why  are  some 
people  to.  he  allowed  to  break  bounds  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  to 
retain  our  liking  if  not  our  love ;  while  to  others  we  can  forgive  so* 
little? 

Yet  who  does  not  know  of  somebody  with  whom  it  is*  almost 
unpombie  to  be  angry ;  some  «*  chartered  libertine,*'  to  whom  nearly 
everything  is  forgiven?  Not  only  is  it  really  true  of  your  Cleopatra 
or  Hannah  Purser  that  "  the  holy  priests  bless  her  when  she  is 
nggish  f*  you  find  men  and  boys  who  have  in  a  high  degree  the  same 
kind  of  gift  of  fascination.  At  the  Blueeoat  School,  in  Lamb's  dayB,. 
tkerewas  Le  Grose,  who  used  to  "  get  round  "  old  Bowyer  in  some  half- 
uwutable  way;  and*  still  mere  to  the  purpose,  "Allen  the  Grecian,. 
*&  the  cordial  smile,  and  still  moss  cordial  laugh."  This  boy  ran 
"Sfcttat  a  barrow-women  in  the  staset,  who  immediately  began  to 
"dtiagsgate  him.    "  Where  are  you  ironing  to,  you  great  hulking, 

PodVfor-Dothing r"  and  then*  catching  a  sight  of  his  face  as*  he 

*»s  proceeding  to-  apologise  to  her — "beautiml  fallow,  God  bless 
y*toYy%  it  ig  surprising  how  often  the  fascinating  man  is  of  the  huge 
company  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  the  fascinating  woman  a  social 
wrtsiuer.  Yet  is  is  not  easy,  without  much  hair-splitting,,  to  quote 
"tafrathms  from  among  women,  because  traditions  of  this  personal 
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influence  are  much  mixed  up  with  reminiscences  (often  very  incorrect) 
of  their  personal  beauty.  But  among  men,  the  names  at  once  occur 
of  Fox,  Burns,  and  Byron :  great  sinners,  and  great  fascinators  of 
men,  as  well  as  women.  We  must  leave  out,  for  our  present  purpose, 
men  like  Robespierre,  and  others  who,  representing  a  principle, 
acquire  a  great  ascendency  oyer  other  minds,  and  men  like  Aaron 
Burr,  who  lay  themselves  out  to  attract  and  betray  women.  We 
may  also  put  partly  on  one  side  a  case  like  that  of  Mignon,  where 
the  fascination  is  largely  that  of  position  and  mystery.  But  Mignon. 
too,  is  partly  in  point. 

Then  again,  with  regard  to  the  fascination  itself,  we  may  leave  out 
of  account  that  form  of  fascination  which  consists  chiefly  in  a  height- 
ened sense  of  amusement, — a  sort  of  moral  tickling.  We  have  now 
in  view  something  deeper  and  more  distinctly  moral  than  what  we  all 
feel, — all  of  us,  at  least,  who  have  any  sense  of  humour, — when  we 
read  of  the  exploits  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  or  of  Scipio  in  "  Gil  Bias." 
If  we  examine  our  own  consciousness,  we  shall  discover  that  Fox, 
and  Burns,  and  Hannah  Purser  affect  us  much  more  nearly  than  any 
merely  amusing  scamp  whose  misdemeanours  are  not  of  so  deep  a 
dye  as  to  arouse  our  downright  indignation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  commits  them  with  a  cheerful,  half-unconscious  grace  that  makes 
us  laugh  inwardly,  and  wish  he  may  escape  with  a  scratch  or  two  for 
punishment.  In  "Adam  Bede  "  we  have  striking  examples  of  two 
very  different  kinds  of  personal  fascination.  There  is  Hetty  Sorel, 
the  village  beauty,  who  fascinates  Adam  and  Arthur  Donnithorne 
much  as  Lady  Hamilton  did  Nelson  and  Romney.  This  is  out  of  oar 
books  for  the  present ;  it  is  beauty,  and  that  is  all.  But  Dinah  Morris, 
though  her  face  is  of  a  beautiful  oval,  is  not  a  beauty ;  and  yet  she 
fascinates.  Her  eyes,  we  are  told,  looked  as  if  they  were  shedding 
love,  and  not  as  if  they  were  making  observations, — an  element  in 
what  has  been  called  "the  family  likeness  of  the  children  of  God." 
Now,  if  we  take  away  much  of  Dinah's  seriousness  and  conscientious- 
ness, and  throw  in  a  great  deal  of  gaiety,  we  have  a  human  being  of 
a  temperament  that  is  capable  of  much  wrong-doing,  but  is  yet  emi- 
nently lovable.  Dinah,  at  her  mildest  and  softest, — she  could  never 
be  other  than  mild  or  soft, — inspires  us  with  a  little  awe.  She  is 
above  us ;  a  saintly  figure  ready  to  be  translated  before  oar  eyes* 
But  what,  to  take  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  of  a  creature  like 
Hannah  Purser  ?  What  is  the  first  thing  we  notice  in  her  ?  Though 
she  knows  she  is  wrong,  at  least  in  our  eyes, — she  retains  her  childlike 
confidence  in  us,  she  does  not  appear  to  fancy  that  we  shall  desire  to 
hurt  her,  nor  docs  she  seem  to  feci  that  her  naughtiness  makes  &u 
impassable  gulf  between  us  ;  she  suggests  to  us,  in  fact,  that  there  i> 
so  much  goodness  somewhere  that  there  is  hope  for  her  and  for  all  of 
us.  So  long  as  we  find  her,  or  a  Bums,  or  a  Charles  James  Foi. 
doing  wrong,  not  out  of  wilfulness,  but  out  of  a  gaiett*  de  coeur  which. 
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on  one  of  its  sides,  is  only  another  name  for  love  and  hope  and  trust, 
we  prefer  either  of  them  to  the  pharisee  or  the  mere  martinet. 

A  cynic  might  say  that  we  like  such  characters,  because  they  dis- 
play such  boundless  confidence  in  our  forgiving  power,  and  thus 
flatter  us  in  two  points  at  once ;  our  superior  correctness  and  our 
forbearance.     But  this  would  be  an  untrue  as  well  as  a  mean  way  of 
looking  at  the  subject.     The  fact  is,  they  do  not  so  much  flatter  as 
they  reassure  us.   We  could  not  get  on  in  this  life  without  the  heroism 
of  natural  buoyancy,  as  well  as  the  heroism  of  conscious  effort.     We 
live  by  hope,  and  such  people,  even  in  the  midst  of  much  wrong- 
doing, feed  the  sacred  flame.     When  a  child,  who  has  broken  a  rule, 
and  has  yet  been  neither  false  nor  malignant,  looks  in  your  face  with 
a  smile,  and  says,  "  I  have  been  very  naughty ;  I  have  done  so  and 
so,"  it  expiates  its  offence  by  its  confidence  in  your  love.   Thus  cheer- 
folly  put  to  the  test,  your  whole  nature  expands,  and  you  feel  brighter, 
stronger,  and  better  than  ninety-and-nine  just  persons  which  need 
no  repentance  could,  so  quickly,  make  you  feel.     On  the  whole,  I 
am  satisfied,  from  observation  and  introspection,  that  while  there  are 
a  thousand  occasional  reasons  for  personal  ascendency  and  personal 
attraction,  the  most  frequent  cause  in  some  of  the  most  puzzling 
eases, — as  well  as  in  some  of  the  very  simple  ones, — is  the  power 
which  the  cheerful,  trusting  people  have  of  rousing  our  hopefulness. 
Of  course,  they  need  not  be  sinners  more  than  others ;  but  they  not 
only  may  be,  they  very  often  are,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  gaiete 
de  coeur  and  a  "  watchful "  conscience  are  not  natural  companions  in 
imperfect  creatures.     At  all  events,  no  amount  of  naughtiness, — 
downright  badness,  such  as  cruelty  or  falsehood,  is  another  matter, 
and  will  not  live  in  the  same  house  with  sweetness  of  nature, — will 
make  us  dislike  those  whose  whole  way  of  "  taking  things  "  helps  us 
to  hope  and  believe.     Somehow  or  other  we  feel  that  they  must  be 
fundamentally  en  rapport  with  more  goodness  than  they  know  of,  and 
that  if  we  pardon  much  to  our  intimate  and  particular  friends,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  pardon  something  to  those  whose  bright  and  hopeful 
natures  make  them  the  friends  of  all. 


AN  EPISODE  OF  CONVENT  LIFE  AT  ST.  CY& 


Thkbe  is  so  reader  to  -whom  the  name  of  -St.  -Cyr  is  not  fponiiitr 
The  anecdote  of  the  ludkless  aristocrat  'who,  when  before  a  Tenia 
lionary  tribunal,  gave  his  name  as  Monsieur  de  St.  Cyr,  may  have 
fixed  it  in  the  minds  of  many.  *'  We  know  nothing  of  any  *  mm 
eieur  '  here,"  said  the  democrat  president  gruffly.  "  De  St.  Cyr, 
replied  the  poor  ci-devant  humbly.  "  We  admit  no  particles  of  die 
tinction,"  returned  the  *ans-culotte  yet  more  angrily.  "  St.  -Cyr. 
then/'  said  the  prisoner,  amending  his  answer  yet  farther.  "We 
don't  want  to  hear  anything  of  saints,"  growled  the  man  of  the  ww 
-order  of  things.  "  Well,  iben,  Cyr,"  said  the  -poor  aristo«Tat,pnaW 
to  his  last  retrenchments.  "All  titles  are  abolished,  and  aire  as-wtli 
as  the  rest  of  them,"  rejoined  the  democrat ;  and,  it  is  to  be  •hoped, 
-was  sufficiently  amused  by  his  joke  to  allow  the  poor  'wretch,  whom 
he  had  eo  conclusively  proved  'to  be  nobody,  to  escape  the  -gufflotis*. 

But  readers  of  French  history  or  memoirs  of  a  little  earlier  ftfte 
must  have  other  reminiscences  of  Bt.  Cyr,  mdissolubly  connecting  it 
-with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  quintessentialiy  FreacL 
figures  in  all  French  history, — Madame  de  Maintenon. 

St.  Cyr  de  Bercheres,  as  it  was  called  in  the  days  before  fhe  vmv 
St.  Cyr  became  so  famous  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France  as  to  need  no  further  distinction,  may  be  found  bo  designafeti 
in  the  map  of  the  Department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  city  of  Chart  res,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  unflriating 
plain  of  La  Beauoe,  or  Pays  Chartrain,  which  is  one  of  the  grat 
granaries  of  France.  A  convent  for  Benedictine  nuns  was  fbanded 
there  in  1156,  by  Robert,  the  sixty -sixth  Bishop  of  Chartres.  But 
the  bishop  was  far  from  being  able  to  do  for  his  protegees  what 
Madame  de  Maintenon  accomplished  for  those  which  she  subsequently 
established  there. 

Before  that  most  extraordinary  of  all  marriages  which  made  the 
widow  of  the  buffoon  Scarron  the  wife  of  Louis  XrV\,  MaJucr 
Scarron  had  bought  the  estate  of  Mabtenon,  which  was  afterwinfc 
erected  Into  a  marquisate.  The  purchase  was  made  in  1674 ;  tb* 
marriage  took  place  at  some  date  which  cannot  be  accurately  filed, 
but  which  was  certainly  between  the  80th  of  July,  1683,  ifiJ 
January,  1680;  and  the  marquisatc  was  created  in  168$.  TacIittJf 
town  of  Maintenon  is  the  last  stage  on  the  great  highroad  from  Pan- 
to Chartres,  as  Versailles  is  the  first  out  of  Paris  ;  so  that  SLGyr  fc 
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Bercheres  was  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose  of  the  lady  whose 
interests  were  divided,  though  very  unequally,  between  her  husband's 
residence  and  the  place  which  feudally  ought  to  have  /been  hers. 

That  purpose  was  one  which  was,  under  ihe  circumstances  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon's  past  life,  a  very  natural,  and  .at  the  samo  time 
a  very  laudable  one. 

Francoise  d* Aubigne  was  born*  in  a  prison,  and  the  first  thirty 
years  t>f  ner  life  were  altogether  in  keeping  with  such  an  entrance  on 
ihe  world's  stage.  The  story  of  those  thirty  years  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  careers  ever  known  would  ,be  well  worth  telling 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  told  to  J&ng- 
liab  readers.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say, 
briefly  and  generally,  that  they  were  years  of  difficulty,  distress, 
straggle,  and  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  perils,  pitfalls,  and  temptations, 
— met,  eonquered,  and  left  behind  wi&  courage,  constancy,  and  uade- 
viating  fidelity  of  allegiance  to  the  Jbighest  code  of  rectitude  and 
honour  known  to  the  young,  heantirul,  and  destitute  Mademoiselle 
<T Aubigne.  Duringthe  long  years  that  elapsed  between  1066,  when, 
-pensioned  by  the  king,  she  «aw  her  troubles  of  this  sort  at  an  rend, 
to  1685,  the  most  probable  date  of  her  wonderful  marriage  with  the 
kmg  in  her  fiftieth  year,  she  eteerad  her  course  among  difficulties  of 
another  nature  with  equal  circumspection  and  skilful  rectitude.  Mary 
Ifitford,  in  one  of  her  recently  'published  letters,  speaks  of  iter  as  that 
odious  woman,  Madame  de  Haintenan ;  and  though  it  is  extnemaly 
probable, — it  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  it  is  certain,t— that  the  clever 
letter-writer  knew  very  imperfectly  what  she  was  talking  abont,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  a  -move  complete  knowledge  would 
net  avail  to  induce  a  healthy-minded  fRnglishwoman  to  alter  her 
verdict.  It  is  in  most  cases  'both  unfair  and  injudicious  to  make 
detraction  from  the  preiae  due  'to  worthy  conduct  by  the  suggestion 
of  lower  motives  than  are  apparent  on  the  surface  oi  the  case.  Bnt 
Ufadame  de  Main  tenon,  under  the  influence  of  the  eelf-aeouaing  piety 
'iff  her  later  yean,  tells  us,  net  in  any  hyperbolical  tone  of  self- 
<dep*eeiation,  but  very  soberly,  that  in  these  matters,  as  in  all  eke 
throughout  her  extraordinary  .career,  she  was  wholly  governed  by 
feelings  and  aims  ....  -not  such  as  tend  to  render  virtue  amiable. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  aright  that  "'the  odious  woman  "  ahonld  have 
her  due.  She  walked  upright  when  others, — better,  probably,  than 
she, — -©tumbled  and  fell ;  and  though  as  eagerly  desirous  of  all  that 
excited  the  ambition  of  the  io west-minded  of  the  women  around  her 
as  they  wane,  she  was  willing  to  attain  the  aim  only  by  sacrificing 


*  At  Niort,  27th  Nov.,  1635. 

f  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  moat  important  materialfl  for  forming  an  estimate 
of  Madame  de  Mamtanoa  V  ehaiattftg  have  keen  disclosed  since  tie  letter  in  qaee- 
tion  <ia  written. 
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that  which  she  conceived  could  be  sacrificed  consistently  with  honour, 
and  was  not  willing  to  reach  it  otherwise. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  amiable  acts  of  her  life  was 
the  foundation  of  St.  Cyr.  The  object  of  the  institution  xvaa  to 
save  others  situated  as  she  herself  had  been  from  the  troubles  uj 
dangers  which  •  she  herself  had  successfully  escaped  from  without 
any  such  aid.  It  was  destined  exclusively  for  noble  women  and 
girls,  and  was  to  be  a  harbour,  a  refuge,  a  place  of  education  for  such 
of  the  class  as  were  left  to  such  destitution  as  the  foundress  bad 
herself  known.  It  was  the  first  work  to  which  she  applied  the  almost 
boundless  power  that  the  king's  fully  declared  favour  invested  her 
with.  In  1685  the  house  of  St.  Cyr  was  founded  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  "  poor  and  noble  "  girls ;  and  thenceforward,  to  the  end  of 
her  days,  the  superintendence,  administration,  and  government  of 
this  institution  was  the  most  favourite  occupation  and  object  of  her 
life.  When  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  suddenly  reduced  her  from 
being  the  most  powerful  person  in  all  France  to  the  condition  of  an 
insignificant  and  forgotten  old  woman,  she  retired  to  her  beloved  St 
Cyr,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  within  its  walls,  and  was  at 
last  buried  in  its  chapel. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  governed  France  ...  in  a  great  measure ; 
— indirectly,  and  by  means  of  incessant  thousand-fold  webs  and  wires, 
ever  spun  and  pulled  in  secret  and  in  silence.  But  she  governed 
St.  Cyr  wholly  and  entirely,  and  undisguisedly, — and  very  greatly 
delighted  in  doing  so.  And  the  method  of  her  government,  and  the 
results  of  such  government,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  person  in  the 
position  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  gave  rise  to  a  little  episode, 
the  story  of  which  singularly  illustrates  the  condition  of  both  Church 
and  State  in  France  at  that  day,  and  at  the  same  time  places  in  a 
very  singular  light  before  us  one  whom  posterity  has  been  wont  to 
consider  as  among  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the  men  of  that  epoch. 

About  the  year  1666, — the  same  year  which  put  an  end  to  the 
destitute  position  of  the  widow  Scarron  by  a  pension  from  the  king, 
— a  young  student  in  theology  came  up  from  obscure,  far-distant 
Perigord,  to  finish  his  studies,  and  push  his  fortune  in  Paris.  Though 
not  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  bo  was  already  in  appearance  out  of 
those  persons, — it  would  be  absurd  to  say  men,  and  they  who  knew  ^ 
the  young  student  in  theology  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  ** 
a  mere  boy, — one  of  thoso  persons  who  are  sure  to  attract  a  second 
glance  either  from  man  or  woman,  and  who  are  recognised  even 
before  that  second  glance  as  one  of  the  vessels  of  nature's  5n^ 
porcelain.  He  was  remarkably  tall,  and  very  slenderly  made,  wili 
a  pale  oval  face  and  very  delicately  cut  features.  His  nose  wa*  kn$ 
and  slender,  his  mouth  oppressive  of  infinite  sweetness,  and  tpMsalty 
endowed  with  that  mobility  of  the  curving  lines  of  the  lip*»  wfci^ 
has   often   been   noted   as   indicative   of  the  faculty  of  ptffoffve 
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eloquence.  Bat  the  main  charm  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
face  lay  in  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  eyes.  They  were  eyes  from 
which,  as  one  who  knew  them  well  has  recorded,  "  the  fire  of  wit 
streamed  in  constant  torrents,"  which  at  the  same  time  spoke  of  an 
inner  moral  nature  of  such  gentle  sweetness,  that  it  irresistibly  won 
affection  and  confidence.  This  so  richly  gifted  youth  was  of  noble 
race,  but  wholly  without  the  gifts  of  fortune,  .  .  .  and  he  came  to 
Paris  as  a  student  in  theology.  His  name  was  Francois  de  Salignac 
de  Lamotte  Fenelon ;  born  in  the  chateau  of  Fenelon,  in  Perigord,  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1651. 

It  was  a  very  singularly  constituted  social  world,  that  Louis- 
Quatorze  Parisian  world  into  which  the  young  seminarist  was  thus 
ushered; — a  world  so  very  dissimilar  from  aught  that  nineteenth- 
century  men,  and  specially  nineteenth-century  Englishmen,  have  any 
experience  of,  that  it  needs  not  only  a  considerable  amount  of  reading, 
but  a  considerable  effort  of  imagination,  to  realize  for  ourselves  any 
tolerably  satisfactory  picture  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  that  coming  to  Paris  was  to  the  young  provincial 
like  a  second  birth, — a  second  coming  into  the  world!  It  is 
commonly  said  now-a-days  that  Paris  is  France ;  but  such  was  the 
case  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Paris  was  alive  in  those  days  with  an  intense,  if  not  with  a  healthy 
vitality.  It  was  an  active,  restless,  fevered,  hot-house  life,  in  which 
every  kind  of  candle  was  continually  burned  at  both  ends  in  every 
kind  of  way, — not  a  life  that  promised  any  beneficial  or  wholesome 
development,  or  even  durability,  but  still  intensely  living  life  while 
it  lasted.  The  rest  of  France  was  dead.  There  was  not  a  French- 
man in  those  days  who  did  not  feel  that  fifty,  aye,  or  fifteen  years  of 
Paris  was  better  than  a  cycle  of  the  existence  of  the  provinces. 
Grievous  offences  were  punished  by  "exile"  from  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles *  to  the  offender's  native  province !  For  a  "  governor  "  to  be 
sent  to  the  province  he  governed, — for  a  bishop  to  be  ordered  to 
betake  himself  to  his  diocese, — this  was  a  crushing  blow  and  disgrace 
indeed ! 

A  second  specialty  of  that  Parisian  society,  and  one  which  it  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  for  one  of  our  time  and  clime  to  understand 
and  realize,  was  the  place  and  space  occupied  in  that  social  world  by 
matters  theological  and  ecclesiastical.  We  are  generally  apt  to  con- 
sider the  Parisian  world  of  the  Louis-  Quatorze  age  as  rather  a  godless 
world.  And,  although  it  unquestionably  was  very  much  less  so  than 
the  Louis-Quinze  age,  which  followed  it,  it  may  be  stated  at  once 
that  the  more  a  reader  familiarises  himself  with  the  records  of  that 
life  the  more  he  will  think  that  it  was  such.    And  yet  it  is  an  un- 

•  Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the  remarks  in  the  text  Versailles  is 
to  be  included  as  a  part,  and  not  only  so,  bnt  taken  to  be  the  very  core  and  apogee 
of  Parisian  life. 

VOL.  VI.  MM 
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doubted  fact  that  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  matters  occupied  a  much 
larger  and  more  prominent  place  in  the  thoughts  and  talk  and  doings 
of  "  society  "  than  they  do  in  our  day  and  in  our  world.  And,  when 
we  speak  of  "  spiritual "  matters,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  use 
the  phrase  merely  in  the  cant  and  technical  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  Parisian  world  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  busied  itself  largely 
with  questions  of  a  wholly  and  eminently  spiritual  nature.  And  yet 
it  was  after  a  strange  and  perplexing  fashion  peculiarly  its  own.  We 
understand  that  matters  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  are  largely  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  society  at  Borne.  We  comprehend  perfectly  why  it 
should  be  so,  in  what  sort  of  way  it  is  so,  and  what  are  the  sort  of 
consequences  arising  from  the  fact.  But  the  specialty  we  are  speak- 
ing of  as  characteristic  of  French  society  at  the  time  spoken  of,  had 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  this.  We  understand,  too,  and  can 
readily  picture  to  ourselves  that  phase  of  English  life,  when  con- 
temporaneously with  the  French  life  spoken  of, — about  the  middle  of 
that  same  seventeenth  century,  that  is  to  say, — religious  questions, 
religious  life,  and  all  pertaining  thereto,  occupied  a  far  larger  share  of 
the  national  mind  than  they  have  ever  done  since.  But  still  less  wn 
there  any  similarity  between  that  phase  of  English  life  and  that 
peculiarity  of  the  Siecle  Louis-Quatorze  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
It  was  an  ecclesiasticism  and  a  religionism  quite  sui  generis.  The 
finest  of  fine  ladies  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  disposal  of 
vacant  benefices  and  bishoprics.  The  discussion  of  a  new  system  of 
arranging  the  patches  on  a  fair  face  was  mingled  with  the  plotting  of 
intrigues  for  securing  the  promotion  of  this,  or  ruining  the  credit  of 
that  pillar  of  the  Church;  while  the  Church  reciprocated  in  the  person 
of  many  a  "  galant  abbe,"  who  was  recognised  as  an  authority  on  the 
abstrusest  of  such  points  of  female  adornment.  No  doubt  Ninon  her- 
self co-operated  largely  and  enthusiastically  to  the  giving  of  many  an 
abbaye  and  the  consecration  of  more  than  one  mitred  head !  And  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine,  as  might  very  naturally  be  imagined, 
that  this  meddling  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  of  a  merely  worldly, 
or,  at  least,  of  a  merely  loaves  and  fishes  kind.  Most  of  the  women 
of  the  grand  monde,  and  many  of  the  men,  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  "  making  of  their  salvation,"  as  the  phrase  went.  And, 
although  this  was  done  mainly  after  the  fashion  and  in  the  spirit  in 
which  a  man  devotes  a  portion  of  his  income  to  ensure  his  house 
against  fire,  yet  that  practice  did  not  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  case.  Noble  women,  many  of  whom  were  no  better,  and  noble 
men,  many  of  whom  were  very  much  worse  than  they  should  have 
been,  did  nevertheless  take,  oddly  enough,  a  strange  interest  in 
questions  of  religious  doctrine  and  teaching.  Perhaps  the  explaaatka 
of  the  phenomenon  may  be  found  in  the  general  awakening  of  mind 
that  was  going  on  in  the  midst  of  a  very  profoundly  corrupt  society. 
It  was  felt  that  there  was  something  very  portentously  ratttam  »  fti 
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state  of  all  existing  social  things ;  and  that  some  remedy,  some 
refuge,  some  deliverance  from  the  wrath  which  conscience  in- 
articulately whispered  mnst  needs  be  to  come,  was  sorely  needed. 
Certain  it  is  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  doctrine, — some  of  them 
strange  enough, — did  seem  to  possess  a  carious  sort  of  fascination 
for  many  men  and  women,  whose  general  lives,  one  would  have 
thought,  lay  far  enough  out  of  the  road  of  such  matters  in  general. 
More  than  one  brilliant  sinner's  day  might  have  been  found  to  be 
divided  between  thoughts  how  to  appear  so  killingly  before  "  ce  cher 
vicomte,"  as  not  to  fail  in  coaxing  him  out  of  the  pistoles  lost  at  play 

last  night ;  and  "  mem.,  to  see  Madame  de ,  to  induce  her  to  use 

her  influence  with  the  Cardinal  to  get  l'Abbaye  de  some  place,  in 
some  far-off,  obscure  province,  for  the  M.  l'Abbe  de  Bellejambe  ;  item, 
to  look  at  that  new  system  d'oraiaon  mystique,  which  is  said  to  be  so 
unfailing  a  way  pour  faire  son  salut !  "  How  large  a  portion  of  English 
nineteenth  century  might  be  traversed,  either  in  its  living  existence 
or  in  its  literature,  without  meeting  with  any  reference  or  allusion  to 
religious  matters  or  Church  affairs.  What  with  the  reticence  of  the 
religious  and  the  carelessness  of  the  irreligious,  whole  phases  of  our 
society  and  the  biographical  presentation  of  it  may  be  travelled  over 
without  coming  upon  any  trace  of  such  subjects.  But  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  no  five  pages  of  any  one  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
mundane  of  the  innumerable  memoirs  of  the  "  grand  siecle  "  can  be 
turned  over  without  stumbling  upon  some  reference  to  Church  men 
or  Church  matters ! 

Thus  if  a  young  man  of  mark  and  promise  came  up  to  London 
now-a-dayt  to  keep  his  terms  at  the  Temple,  he  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  leaders  of  the  social  world  into 
which  he  had  come,  and  to  become  a  subject  of  interest  to  them,  than 
if  he  had  come  there  to  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  But 
in  the  Parisian  world  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
case  was  very  much  the  reverse. 

And  young  Francois  de  Feneion  accordingly  very  speedily  attracted 
no  small  attention  among  the  Parisians.  We  are  told  of  his  preach- 
ing* hoy  as  he  was,  to  a  distinguished  audience,  and  winning,  as 
Bossuet  had  done  shortly  before  by  a  similar  juvenile  performance, 
golden  opinions.  The  audience  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  distinguished 
a  one  as  that  which  had  listened  to  Bossuet,  and  given  him  his  first 
certificate  of  a  merit  which  was  so  soon  to  be  recognized  as  facile 
princeps  not  only  in  that  age,  but  in  all  the  ages  of  the  French 
Church ;  for  that  audience  was  the  celebrated  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de " 
Rambouillet.  But  those  who  praised  young  Fenelon's  first  appear- 
ance were  such  that  the  danger  of  his  having  his  head  turned  by  such 
homage  seemed  to  an  old  Parisian  uncle  sufficiently  imminent  to 
induce  him  to  take  steps  for  the  placing  of  his  gifted  nephew  in  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  the  seminary  of  the  Sulpiciens. 

if  m2 
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The  body  of  divines  go  called  had  then  recently  acquired  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  distinction  and  influence,  St.  Sulpice,  as  most 
visitors  to  Paris  will  remember,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  parishes  of  that  city,  And  the  *'  Sulpiciens  "  were  at  first 
merely  the  body  of  priests  and  seminarists  who  served,  and  were 
being  prepared  to  serve,  in  that  parish.  But  the  ecclesiastical 
circumstances  of  the  time  had  gradually  raised  them  to  a  more  widely 
extended  renown. 

Here  is  St.  Simon's  account  of  the  position  they  held : — 

"Their  ignorance,  the  narrowness  of  their  views,  their  deficiency 
in  powerful  protectors,  and  the  absence  of  any  man  of  distinction  of 
any  sort  among  them,  led  them  to  profess  a  blind  obedience  for  Rome 
and  all  Rome's  maxims,  an  utter  abhorrence  for  anything  that  at  all 
looked  like  Jansenism,  and  a  submission  to  episcopal  authority,  \rhkh 
caused  them  to  be  desired  in  many  dioceses.  They  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  tertium  quid,  very  useful  to  prelates  who  equally  dreaded  to 
fall  under  the  suspicions  of  the  Court,  on  the  score  of  doctrine,  and 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  Jesuits,  who  rarely  failed  to  mate  them- 
selves absolute  masters  wherever  they  had  once  obtained  a  footing ; 
or  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  found  the  means  of  utterly 
ruining  the  bishop  who  resisted  them.  For  these  reasons  the 
Sulpiciens  in  a  very  short  time  spread  themselves  very  widely. 

u  There  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  could  in  any  respect  be 
compared  to  Fenelon  for  an  instant.  So  that  he  found  among  them 
the  means  of  taking  a  position  of  easy  superiority,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  securing  a  body  of  partisans  whose  interest  it  would  be  to 
push  his  fortunes,  for  the  sake  of  being  in  their  time  dragged  up  after 
him.  His  piety,  which  made  itself  everything  to  all  men,  and  his 
doctrine,  which  he  formed  on  their  doctrine,  while  *quictly  abjuring 
all  soil  of  impurity  that  ho  might  bo  supposed  to  have  contracted 
among  those  whom  he  had  left,  the  charm  and  grace  of  his  manner, 
his  gentleness,  and  the  engaging  quality  of  his  mind,  rendered  him 
dear  to  this  new  congregation ;  while  he  on  his  part  found  among 
them  what  he  had  been  long  seeking, — a  connection  and  body  of 
friends,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  push  him  forward. 

"  While  waiting  his  opportunity,  he  cultivated  them  with  assiduity, 
yet  without  being  tempted  to  do  anything  so  narrowing  for  his  own 
views  as  to  make  himself  one  of  thorn.  He  continually  sought  to 
make  acquaintances  and  friends  ;  for  his  was  a  coquet  sort  of  mfoo\ 
which  was  always  anxious  to  he  liked  and  to  please  everybody,  from 
people  in  power  down  to  lackeys  and  labourers.  And  his  talents 
admirably  seconded  his  wishes  in  this  respect/* 

The  allusion  to  u  those  whom  he  had  left/*  in  the  above  passage, 
refers  to  both  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansonistfl,  to  both  of  which  church 
parties,  according  to  St,  Simon,  he  had  previously  sought  to  attach 
himself.     He  had,  as  that  writer  phrases  it,  (l  knocked  at  all  th* 
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doors. "  The  Jesuits,  we  are  given  to  understand,  would  have  none 
of  him.  And  he  soon  perceived  that  with  the  Jansenists  he  could  only 
hope  to  share,  according  to  a  vulgar  but  very  expressive  phrase,  far 
more  kicks  than  halfpence.  This  is  perhaps  hardly  such  an  account 
of  the  first  steps  in  the  career  of  a  man,  whom  posterity  has  been 
accustomed  to  consider  almost  a  saint  upon  earth,  as  we  should  have 
expected.  And  accordingly  St.  Simon  has  been  accused  of  hating 
Fenelon.  But  not  only  can  no  cause  for  any  such  hatred  be  found 
in  their  various  relations  towards  each  other,  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  careers  of  both  of  them,  when  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  opened 
new  prospects  to  both,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  would  have  been 
close  allies  in  the  new  order  of  things,  had  not  the  death  of  Fenelon 
put  an  end  to  all  such  prospects.  Again,  let  any  one  who  suspects 
St.  Simon  of  unkindly  feeling  to  Fenelon  read  the  detailed,  full- 
length,  and  admirably  drawn  character  of  the  archbishop,  which  the 
memoir  writer  gives,  when  chronicling  Fenelon's  death.  If  anybody 
wants  a  picture  of  a  perfect  prelate,  it  may  be  found  in  St.  Simon's 
description  of  Fenelon's  life  at  Cambrai.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  writer  of  that  glowing  panegyric  should  have  been  animated 
by  undue  prejudice  against  the  man  of  whom  he  was  writing.  It 
must  be  concluded,  then,  that  St.  Simon  had  no  intention  other  than 
to  speak  the  truth  when  he  recorded  the  foregoing  anecdotes  of  the 
opening  of  the  ambitious  young  ecclesiastic's  career.  And  it  may 
•  probably  also  be  inferred  that  the  old  courtier  of  the  courts  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent  Philip,  religious  man  as  he  was,  was  not 
conscious  that  he  was  writing  anything  that  could  tend  to  lower  the 
great  archbishop  in  the  eyes  of  after-generations,  when  representing 
him  as  perfectly  ready  to  subordinate  the  tone  of  his  theology  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  ambition. 

"  His  piety  made  itself  all  things  to  all  men,"  and  "  he  continually 
sought  to  make  acquaintances  and  friends."  And  assuredly  the 
catholicity  of  his  capabilities,  tastes,  and  desires  in  that  kind  are 
signally  and  singularly  evidenced  by  a  friendship  which  he  formed, 
some  years  later  than  the  time  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

In  1686  a  very  pretty  young  widow,  named  Jeanne  Bouvier  de  la 
Motte  Guyon,  arrived  in  Paris  from  Switzerland.  Madame  Guyon 
was  then  in  her  thirty- eighth  year.  Born  at  Montargis  in  1648,  she 
was  married  at  sixteen,  by  her  father,  Claude  Bouvier  de  la  Motte,  a 
member  of  the  magistracy,  to  M.  Jacques  Guyon,  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  made  a  fortune  by  the  construction  of  the  Canal  de  Briar e. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  had  all  her  life  been  of  feeble  health. 
She  had  been  twice,  in  consequence  of  it,  taken  home  from  con- 
vents, to  which  she  had  been  sent  for  her  education.  She  came 
home,  however,  with  a  strong  inclination  for  an  ascetic  life.  She 
took  to  reading  the  works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the  life 
of  Madame   de   Chantal,  and  was  very  anxious  to  become  a  nun 
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at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation.  Her  parents,  however,  would 
not  permit  this,  and  married  her  instead,  as  has  been  said.  After 
twelve  years  of  married  life,  she  became  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight ;  and,  after  continuing  with  her  mother-in-law  in  provin- 
cial obscurity  for  four  years  more,  she  came  in  1680,  the  thirty-second 
year  of  her  age,  to  Paris,  with  her  head  filled  with  the  notion  that 
God  destined  her  to  some  special  great  work  for  his  service.  Being 
thus  persuaded,  she  separated  herself  from  her  three  children, — the 
survivors  of  five, — and,  falling  in  with  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  who 
chanced  then  to  be  in  Paris,  was  persuaded  by  him  that  Geneva  was 
the  place  to  which  she,  and  the  fortune  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Canal  de  Briare,  were  called  for  the  special  service  of  God!  She 
went,  and  spent  six  years  in  wandering  about  the  districts  around 
Geneva;  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  from  what  she  called  her 
mission,  in  1686.  She  had,  during  these  years,  composed  several 
works  of  mystical  and  transcendental  devotion ;  and,  soon  after  her 
return  to  Paris,  began  to  attract  some  attention,  and  especially  was 
taken  up  by  some  three  or  four  great  ladies  of  the  Court. 

About  this  time  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon  fell  in  with  each  other ; 
she  very  pretty,  full  of  talent,  eloquent,  enthusiastic,  and  with  her 
head  filled  with  all  sorts  of  mystic  transcendentalisms  in  the  way  of 
religion  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  found  very  far  from  orthodox,  and  not 
at  all  unlikely  in  that  age, — when,  if  people  needs  must  be  religious  at 
all,  it  behoved  them  to  see  that  their  religion  was  of  exactly  the 
approved  pattern, — to  bring  their  owner  into  trouble ;  and  he,  three 
years  younger,  eminently  calculated  to  charm  both  the  eye  and  ear 
of  any  woman  on  the  look  out  for  "  friends,"  and  specially  bound  to 
cut  his  theologies  after  some  fashion  not  objectionable  to  the  dispensers 
of  ecclesiastical  advancement. 

A  very  strangely  assorted  pair  they  must  have  been  !  But  a  strong 
intimacy  sprung  up  between  them  which  proved  a  life-long  one,  and 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  seem  little  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  a  young  ecclesiastic  who  was  on  the  look  out  for  friendship 
that  might  be  useful  to  him.  It  is  true  that  Madame  Guyon  was  at  that 
time  less  obscure  than  the  young  Perigord  priest,  and  had  already 
made  herself  acceptable  to  certain  powerful  protectors  ;  but  the  day 
came  when  it  would  have  been  eminently  expedient  for  Fenelon  to 
throw  over  Madame  Guyon  and  his  friendship  for  her  in  the  most  abso- 
lute and  conspicuous  manner.  But  he  never  did  so.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
as  well,  however,  to  observe  that  those  who  fancy  that  there  is 
always  one  clear  way,  and  but  one  in  which  an  intimacy  between  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  can  be  explained,  that  according  to 
all  the  testimony  remaining  upon  the  subject,  they  would  err  hi 
applying  their  theory  to  the  case  in  question.  There  seems  to  have 
existed  no  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  contemporaries  of  IffrH"* 
Guyon  and  Fenelon  that  the  very  remarkable  friendship  which  ttfflW 
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them  was  in  any  way  discreditable  to  the  moral  character  of  either 
of  them. 

Fenelon  then  accepted  all  Madame  Guyon's  high  claims  to  .special 
sanctity,  special  illumination,  and  quite  special  gifts  of  heavenly 
grace ;  and  accepted,  too,  those  mystical  theories  which,  if  they  did 
not  reproduce  all  the  extremely  objectionable  extravagances  of  the 
Spaniard,  Molinos,  yet  borrowed  from  them  quite  enough  to  fairly 
impress  upon  her  doctrine  the  character  of  a  modification  of  the  highly 
dangerous  system  of  quietism.  And  together  with  all  this  he  accepted 
also  introductions  to  those  enthusiasts  of  high  rank  and  courtly  in- 
fluence of  whom  Madame  Gnyon  had  already  made  disciples. 

The  principal  among  these  were  the  Duchess  de  Bethune,  the  threo 
sisters,  the  Duchesses  de  Montemort,  de  Chevreuse,  and  de  Beau- 
villier,  and  Madame  de  Morstein,  the  daughter  of  the  first  of  them. 
This  little  flock  lived  a  very  retired  and  very  united  life,  mainly  in 
Paris,  coming  to  Versailles  as  rarely  as  they  could,  whence  the 
Comtesse  de  Guiche,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Noailles,  who 
lived  at  the  Court,  would  escape  as  often  as  she  could  "  to  share  this 
manna/'  as  St.  Simon,  with  quiet  ridicule,  terms  the  teaching  of 
Madame  Guyon.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  Monseigneur 
le  Due  de  Bourgogne  were  also  admitted  to  these  heavenly  banquets ; 
"and  all  this  passed,"  says  St.  Simon,  "with  a  secrecy  and  a 
mystery  which  imparted  an  additional  zest  to  these  meetings." 

Gradually  Fenelon  made  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  these  persons 
his  own.  He  became  the  "  spiritual  director"  of  all  of  them,  but 
under  the  guidance  and  chieftainship  of  Madame  Guyon ;  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  in  ill-fortune  as  in  good  fortune,  in  disgrace  as  in 
favour,  all  these  persons  remained  absolutely  devoted  to  him. 

Very  shortly  after  the  time  of  Madame  Guyon's  return  to  Paris  in 
1686, — in  1689,  that  is  to  say, — the  Due  de  Beauvillier  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  princes.  The  appointment,  which  the  duke  had  never 
sought  or  even  thought  of,  was  due  wholly  to  the  king's  own  high 
esteem  for  him.  And  the  choice  of  all  the  preceptors  and  the  whole 
household  of  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Bourgogne  was  left  to  him.  The 
duke,  much  at  a  loss  where  to  find  a  proper  person  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  preceptor  to  the  prince,  applied  to  the  Sulpioiens,  where  he 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  choosing  a  confessor,  and  they  strongly 
recommended  Fenelon.  The  duke  had  an  interview  with  the  young 
priest,  was  charmed  with  him,  and  at  once  appointed  him. 

The  appointment,  as  it  will  readily  be  understood,  was  one  which 
threw  open  wide  the  doorway  to  the  most  brilliant  career  that  ambi- 
tion could  wish  for.  Fenelon  felt  all  the  importance  of  the  position, 
and  forthwith  set  himself  so  to  gain  to  himself  the  persons  with 
*hom  it  brought  him  into  contact,  as  to  make  his  footing  and  future 
progress  sure. 
The  two  sisters,  who  were  married  to  the  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and 
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Beauvillier,  were  not  more  closely  or  affectionately  allied  than  their 
two  husbands.  The  little  family  party  of  four  lived  in  the  greatest  and 
closest  intimacy,  and  held  themselves  very  much  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
the  courtier- world  around  them.  And  this  little  coterie  Fenelon  very 
soon  succeeded  in  making  wholly  devoted  to  him.  We  hear  of  his 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  duchesses  through  Madame  Guyon ; 
and  of  his  being  recommended  to  the  Due  de  Beauvillier  in  search  of 
a  tutor  for  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  by  the  Sulpiciens.  Whether  either 
of  these  introductions  led  to  or  contributed  to  the  other,  or  which 
of  them  preceded  the  other  in  point  of  time  is  not  very  clear.  But  it 
is  rather  singular  that  whereas  Fenelon  is  represented  to  have 
become  known  to  the  duchesses  through  Madame  Guyon,  he  is  stated 
to  have  brought  her  to  the  knowledge  of  the  two  dukes.  The  two 
duchesses  and  their  husbands  seemed  to  have  lived  very  united  and 
conjugal  lives.  But  it  must  be  supposed  apparently,  nevertheless, 
that  those  mystical  pietistic  meetings  with  Madame  Guyon  were  kepi 
so  close  and  secret,  that  the  two  dukes,  though  probably  not  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  had  not  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  prophetess. 

This  apparently  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Fenelon's  intimacy 
with  the  little  partie  carree  of  the  two  ducal  households  led  to  his 
acquisition  of  a  far  more  valuable  acquaintance, — that  of  the  most 
powerful  and  most  important  personage  in  all  France,  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  now  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 

"  Madame  de  Maintenon  used  to  dine  regularly  once  or  twice  a 
week,"  says  St.  Simon,  "  either  at  the  Hotel  de  Chevreuse  or  the 
Hotel  de  Beauvillier,  en  cinquieme  with  the  two  dukes  and  their  two 
wives.  They  used  to  have  the  hand-bell  on  the  table,  so  as  not  to 
have  the  servants  in  the  room,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  unreservedly.  It 
was  a  sort  of  little  sanctuary,  the  inmates  of  which  had  all  the  Court 
at  their  feet ;  and  to  this  sanctuary  Fenelon  was  after  awhile  admitted. 
And  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  his  success  was  almost  as  great  as 
it  had  been  with  the  two  dukes.  His  wit  enchanted  her.  Very  soon 
the  Court  perceived  the  giant  steps  the  fortunate  abbe  was  making, 
and  began  to  pay  court  to  him.  But  the  wish  to  be  free  and  unim- 
peded in  his  pursuit  of  the  aim  he  had  proposed  to  himself  led  him 
to  receive  such  advances  coldly.  He  was  influenced,  too,  in  adopting 
such  a  line  of  conduct  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  two  dukes  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  taste  led  them  to  prefer  a  retired  and 
very  isolated  life.  These  motives  induced  him  to  make  a  buckler 
of  his  modesty,  and  his  duties  as  preceptor,  against  the  advances  of 
the  courtiers ;  and  he  thus  rendered  himself  dearer  to  the  personages 
he  had  captivated,  and  whose  affection  it  was  so  important  to  him  to 
retain." 

To  any  artist  in  quest  of  a  subject  for  a  cabinet  picture  we  beg  to- 
commend  the  above.     The  handsome  and  insinuating  young  abbe  is 
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assiduously  and  successfully  making  himself  agreeable.  The  noble 
boots  and  hostesses  are  hanging  on  his  words  ;  and  Scarron's  widow, 
Louis  XIV. 's  wife,  cold  and  cautious  as  she  was,  and  intensely  con- 
scions  of  her  power,  and  of  the  interest  each  member  of  the  party  had 
in  their  different  lines  and  spheres  to  pay  court  to  her,  is  nevertheless 
giving  way  to  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  eloquence.  Though  the 
repast  is  over,  the  dinner  service  remains  on  the  table ;  for  the  little 
party,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  their  conversation,  have 
forgotten  to  tingle  the  hand-bell,  which  stands  on  the  table ;  and  safely 
circled  by  the  rich  hangings  of  the  small  but  cosy  room,  which  makes 
the  "  sanctuary,'*  are  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  quiet  hour  stolen 
from  the  blatant,  hollow,  weary  ceremonial  of  the  grandly- caparisoned 
mill-horse  life  which  Louis  XIV.  imposed  on  all  who  came  near  him. 

But  the  great  lady, — she,  the  greatest  of  all,  whom  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  propitiate, — is  not  so  easily  "  made  his  own  "  as  those  amiable 
duchesses.  She  is  no  gentle  enthusiast,  as  they  are.  She  is  wary, 
cool,  and  cautious,  with  no  scintillation  of  poetry  or  enthusiasm  in 
for,  but  an  uncommonly  large  gift  of  judgment  and  practical  good 
sense.  And  yet,  if  anything  is  to  be  done, — anything  really  to  the 
purpose, — the  exact  length  of  this  lady's  foot  must  be  very  accurately 
ascertained.  That  is  the  sure,  indeed  well-nigh  the  only,  road  that 
leads  in  the  direction  our  fortunate  abbe  would  fain  travel. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  did  begin  to  move  in  the  direction  at 
feast  which  he  wished.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  died,  and 
Fenelon  received  his  mitre. 

Bat  as  St.  Simon  tells  us,  "  for  all  the  little  flock  which  the  new 
archbishop  had  gathered  round  him  and  made  devoted  to  him, 
Caxnbrai  was  a  thunder-bolt.  They  saw  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  was  not  long  for  this  world  ;  and  it  was  Paris  they  all  wanted, 
and  not  Cambrai.  Paris  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy*  and  in  a  position  of  close  and  immediate  confidence  with  the 
Court,  which  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  count 
without  him,  and  would  have  put  him  in  a  condition  to  venture 
everything  with  success  for  Madame  Guy  on  and  her  doctrine,  which 
was  still  kept  as  a  secret  among  them.  Their  grief,  therefore,  was 
profound  at  that  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  took  for  a  brilliant 
piece  of  good  fortune ;  and  the  Comtesse  de  Guiche  was  so  vexed  at 
it  that  she  could  not  hide  her  tears." 

Here  for  once,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  sincere  nolo  episcopari. 
But  of  course  the  nolo  could  not  abbreviate  itself  into  No.  And 
Cambrai  had  to  be  accepted  en  attendant.  So  far,  however,  was  the 
new  archbishop  from  considering  himself  as  having  reached  the  goal 
of  his  ambition,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  find 
the  means  of  ruling  her  who  ruled  everything  else  in  France. 

And  there  are  special  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  for  the  great  lady  has 
already  got.  a  pet  bishop  of  her  own.     And  as  long  as  that  was  the 
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case,  somehow  or  other  our  infinitely  amiable  and  very  parttculariy 
clever  young  abbe  feels  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  make  the  knag's 
wife  "his  own," — absolutely  and  wholly  his  own,  as  was  necessary 
to  his  views,  and  as  he  had  so  entirely  succeeded  in'making  others. 

Now  this  rival  near  the  throne  was  Godet,  Bishop  of  Chartres : 
and  his  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  arisen  solely  sod 
naturally  from  the  circumstance  that  St.  Cyr  was  in  the  diocese  of 
Chartres.  He  was  therefore  called  on  by  his  office  to  exercise 
superintendence  over  Madame  de  Maintenon's  pet  foundation ;  and 
this  had  led  to  a  very  close  intimacy  between  them.  Godet  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  attempted,  or  wished  to  obtain,  any  influence 
of  any  sort  from  this  intimacy.  Though  the  conferences  between 
him  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  were  close,  and  very  long,  and 
very  frequent,  they  seem  to  have  been  occupied  solely  with  affairs 
connected  with  the  government  and  well-being  of  the  establishment 
of  St.  Cyr. 

Here  is  St.  Simon's  account  of  this  worthy  bishop : — 

**  Godet,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  was  diocesan  of  St.  Cyr.  He  was 
sole  *  director '  of  the  institution.  He  was,  moreover,  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  own  '  director/  His  life,  his  doctrine,  his  piety,  his 
discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties  were  all  irreproachable.  He  very 
rarely  came  to  Paris ;  and  showed  himself  still  more  rarely  at  the 
Court,  and  never  for  more  than  an  instant.  He  used  to  see  Madame 
de  Maintenon  often,  and  in  very  long  interviews,  at  St.  Cyr ;  and, 
besides,  continually  wrote  to  her.  This,  then,  was  a  formidable  rival 
to  contend  with.  But  solidly  established  as  he  was,  Fenelon  was 
encouraged  by  the  clown-like  exterior  of  the  man..  His  long,  thin, 
grimy-looking  face,  his  mien  for  all  the  world  that  of  a  SoJpwian 
curate,  his  simple  air,  led  Fenelon  to  think  him  what  he  seemed  to  be. 
Judging  from  his  frequenting  no  society,  and  having  no  connection 
but  with  mere  priests,  he  took  him  to  be  a  man  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  world,  without  talent,  and  with  little  sense.  He  thought  that 
his  position  with  relation  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  due  Bolely  to 
the  chance  that  St.  Cyr  was  in  his  diocese,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  oust  him  altogether  from  her  good  graces." 

And  for  this  purpose  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  friend  Madame  Guyon 
was  a  very  fitting  instrument.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  clearly 
shown  a  liking  for  the  spiritualistic  talk,  which  had  made  the  main 
part  of  the  conversation  at  those  delightful  little  dinners  at  the  hotels 
Chevreuse  and  Beauvillier.  If  Madame  Guyon  could  but  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  and  captivating  her  mind,  all  would  be 
gained  !  He  had  already  spoken  of  her  advantageously  to  the  dukes 
and  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  He  now  introduced  her  to  them ;  "  butt" 
says  St.  Simon,  "  as  if  with  much  difficulty,  for  moments  at  a  time, 
as  a  woman  living  wholly  in  another  world,  whom  humility  and  the 
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love  of  contemplation  and  solitude  kept  so  much  retired,  that  she  was 
very  unwilling  to  be  known. 

The  idea  seemed  a  good  one.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  much 
pleased  with  her.  "Her  reserve,  mingled  with  adroit  flattery,  won 
her.  Madame  de  Maintenon  would  have  talked  to  her  on  pie  tie  tic 
subjects,  and  could  scarcely  induce  her  to  do  so.  She  seemed  to 
yield  only  to  the  virtue  and  charm  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  the 
latter  was  fairly  caught  in  the  net  so  well  prepared." 

The  next  point  was  to  obtain  admission  for  Madame  Guyon  to  St. 
Cyr.  This  was  not  very  easy  ;  but  Fenelon  accomplished  it.  He  per- 
suaded Madame  de  Maintenon  to  invite  her  there.  Tne  foundress  of 
the  house  got  to  like  her  more  and  more.  The  visits  were  repeated. 
She  was  asked  to  sleep  there ;  her  stays  there  became  longer  and 
longer.  At  last  she  was  an  established  inmate;  then  she  began 
to  make  converts  to  her  doctrine.  "  And  presently  there  came  to  be 
a  little  flock  in  the  establishment,  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
inmates.  And  the  maxims  and  the  spiritualistic  talk  of  these 
neophytes  began  to  appear  very  strange  to  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold; and  before  long,  very  strange  to  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres." 

Now  this  prelate  was  very  far  from  being  the  sort  of  person  whom 
Fenelon  had  imagined  him  to  be.  "  He  was,"  says  St.  Simon, 
"very  learned,  and  especially  a  profound  theologian,  and  joined 
thereto  a  considerable  degree  of  wit." 

As  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  new  doctrine 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  institution,  he  instructed  a 
couple  of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  on  whom  he  could  entirely  depend, 
and  who  were  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  to  pretend  to  be  converted  to  the  new  doctrine.  The 
two  false  disciples  played  their  part  to  perfection.  They  simulated, 
first  delight,  and  then  profound  conviction.  Madame  Guyon  knew 
very  well  that  they  were  in  all  respects  two  of  the  most  important 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  most  calculated,  not  only  to  influence  the 
members  generally,  but  especially  to  have  weight  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  The  prophetess  was  in  ecstasies.  The  Archbishop  of 
Cambrai  and  his  little  knot  of  firm  friends  and  disciples  were  delighted, 
and  already  began  to  think  the  victory  gained.  Godet,  meanwhile, 
held  his  peace,  received  from  day  to  day  the  secret  report  of  his  two 
spies,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the  new  system, — and 
then  the  storm  broke. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  terribly  shocked,  as  well  as  astonished, 
to  find  what  sort  of  doctrine  had  quietly  taken  possession  of  her 
cherished  school.  The  two  spies  were  carefully  questioned.  They 
submitted  to  her  notes  in  writing  which  they  had  taken  from  day  to 
d&y,  as  the  new  doctrines  were  expounded  to  them.  She  also  ques- 
tioned at  length  many  of  the  girls  ;  and  she  gathered  clearly  enough, 
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both  from  those  who  had  been  folly  admitted  to  the  new  mysteries, 
and  from  those  who  had  been  only  partially  initiated,  "that  all 
tended  to  the  same  end,  and  that  both  that  end  and  the  path  that  led 
to  it  were  very  extraordinary/' 

It  would  require  far"  more  space  than  we  can  now  command  to 
explain  with  accuracy  what  the  doctrines  of  quietism  were.  Pushed 
to  their  extreme,  they  led  to  results  of  which  it  may  be  shortly  said, 
that  had  we  all  the  space  and  time  in  the  world  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  give  an  account  of  those  results  in  these  pages.  Those 
who  are  anxious  for  information  on  this  subject  may  find  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in  De  Potter's  Life, — French* — of 
Bishop  Ricci,  of  Pistoia,  whose  episcopacy  was  mainly  passed  io  striv- 
ing to  root  out  from  the  nunneries  of  his  diocese  the  horrible  practices 
and  beliefs  to  which  the  quietistic  theories  had  led.  It  is  not  to  be 
for  an  instant  imagined  that  either  Fen  el  on  or  Madame  Guy  on  preached 
or  contemplated  any  such  horrors  as  these  ; — or,  indeed,  any  practical 
conduct  whatever  of  an  objectionable  kind.  But  Home's  priesthood 
has  had  experience,  and  sees  far  and  sees  clearly  in  these  matters. 
And  not  only  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  and  worthy  Bishop  Godot,  but 
the  "  Eagle  of  Meaux,'*  Bossuet  himself,  vigorously  exerted  themselves 
to  crush  the  first  seeds  of  the  "  new  piety. " 

Madame  Guy  on  was  ignominiously  expelled  from  St.  Cyr ;  and* 
on  failing  to  obey  strict  injunctions  to  hold  her  peace  and  keep  quiet, 
was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  the  Bastille. 

Madame  de  Main  ten  on  asked  explanations  from  Fenelon.  He 
hesitated,  shuffled,  and  eventually  endeavoured  to  hide  everything 
and  blind  Madame  de  Main  tenon  by  a  cloud  of  metaphysical  mysticism* 
But  the  lady  was  very  angry ; — ■"  felt,"  says  St.  Simon,  "  that  «hc 
had  been  led  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice; " — looked  very  coldly  on  the 
new  archbishop ;  .  .  _  .  and  all  hope  of  future  Court  favour  was  at  as 
end! 

Fenelon,  however,  would  not  yield  an  inch.  He  supported  the 
new  doctrine ;  wrote  a  hook,  the  celebrated  "  Maximes  des  SainW 
in  its  defence  ;  and  was  thenceforward  a  ruined  man  !  Bossuet  and 
he,  who  had  been  friends,  were  thenceforward  enemies.  The 
"Maximes  des  Saints T'  were  condemned  at  Rome  ;  and  Ftnelon  bad 
to  read,  and  did  with  exemplary  humility  read,  the  condemnation  of 
the  book  in  his  own  cathedral  t 

A  ruined  man  !  For  thenceforth  he  had  to  Ijvc  the  rest  of  hi* 
days  in  his  own  diocese  of  Cambrai,  in  the  cold  shade  far  away  from 
the  sunshine  of  Versailles,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  princely  revenae, 
and  a  princely  position,  and  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  could 
best  become  an  archbishop,  a  grand  seigneur,  and  a  Christian  ;  but  a 
blighted  and  ruined  man,  because  he  might  no  more  look  upon  the 
splendour  of  the  Versailles  sun  1 
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(FROM  VICTOR  HUGO.) 


A  little  child,  in  a  Duenna's  care, 

She  holds  a  rose,  and  looks  before  her  there. — 

At  what  ?  she  scarcely  knows :  the  placid  sheet 

Of  water  in  the  basin  at  her  feet, 

Shadowed  by  beech  and  pine  whose  branches  meet ; 
The  white  winged  swans  that  slowly  float  along ; 
The  ripple  rocking  to  the  leaves'  low  song ; 
The  far  perspective  of  the  garden's  glow. 
— She  seems  an  angel  moulded  out  of  snow. 

Behind,  a  stately  palace  bounds  the  view ; 
Parks  with  clear  ponds,  around  whose  sculptured  brink 
The  timid  does  lead  forth  their  fawns  to  drink  ; 

Dim  groves  with  starry  peacocks  gleaming  through. 
Around  the  child  the  dewy  grass  is  gay, 
Each  drop  a  diamond  of  purest  ray, 
And  sapphire  jets  from  marble  dolphins  play. 
She  stands  there  busied  with  her  flower,  she  wears 

A  point  lace  boddice,  and  a  satin  train, 
O'er  which  a  golden  tracery  now  appears, 

Now  sinks  between  the  massive  folds  again. 
The  rose  she  carries — petals  opened  wide — 
O'erflows  its  chalice  in  its  full-blown  pride ; 

A  heavy  burthen  for  a  hand  so  small ! 
And  when  the  child's  sweet  face  is  downward  bent — 
Lips  pouting,  nostrils  curled  to  breathe  the  scent — 

The  royal  flower  almost  conceals  it  all ! 
So  that  the  gazer  stands  perplexed,  nor  knows 
Which  is  the  blushing  cheek  and  which  the  rose. 
Poor  child !  below  God's  sky  she  stands  in  state, 
With  a  vague  consciousness  of  being  great ; 
Stands  there,  presiding  over  all  she  sees, — 
The  spring-time  lustre  of  the  flowers  and  trees, 
The  solemn  splendour  of  the  setting  sun, 
The  hidden  brooks  that  whisper  where  they  run, 

Nature  herself,  eternal  and  serene, — 

With  the  composure  of  a  little  queen ! 

No  man  that  bowed  or  knelt  not  has  she  seen  : 
She  will  be  Duchess  of  Brabant  one  day ; 
Govern  Sardinia,  over  Flanders  sway ; 
She,  the  Infanta  of  proud  Spain, — unborn 
Five  years  ago — already  can  feel  scorn  ! 
For  such  are  royal  children  :  Fate  has  bound 
The  shadow  of  a  crown  their  brows  around, 
Their  first  unsteady  steps  are  thronewards  bent. 
She — waiting  for  an  empire — is  content 
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Meanwhile  to  smell  her  rose ;  her  glances  shin© 
Imperially  on  all  and  say,  Tis  mine ! — 
There  is  a  tenor  blended  with  her  charm  : 

If  any  seeing  her  bo  weak*  so  *niall, 
Laid  his  hand  on  her*  ev'n  to  save  from  harm, 

His  forfeit  head  would  on  the  scaffold  foil, 

ii. 

The  day  dies  down :  within  each  close-packed  nest, 
The  young  birds  peck  and  flutter  into  rest ; 
The  sunset  purple  o'er  the  woods  is  thrown, 

Flushes  the  marble  goddesses  around ; 
Then  as  it  fades  each  hovering-  wing  drops  down, 

All  life  subsides — nn  glory  left !  no  sound  ! 
Mysterious  evening  hides,  as  in  the  grave* 
The  bird  beneath  the  leaf,  the  sun  beneath  the  wave ! 

nip 

While  the  child  smiles  unconscious  o'er  her  rose, 
In  yonder  palace  vast,  whose  arches  gleam 
Like  golden  mitres  in  the  sunset's  beam, 
An  awful  shape  behind  a  window  shows ! 
Standing  beneath,  you  catch,  amidst  the  gloom, 
A  sombre  shadu  that  Hits  from  room  to  room. 
That  shade — like  ghost  above  a  grave — will  stay 
Sometimes  immovable  through  half  the  day, 
A  fearful  presence,  seeing  nought  'twould  seem, 
Wandering  around,  or  standing  still  to  dream, 
Pressing  against  the  pane  a  livid  brow ; 
As  tolling-bell,  its  Mai  step  is  slow ; 
Pale,  robed  in  black — what  is  this  spectral  thing? 
It  must  be  Death,  unless  it  be  the  King ! 

rv. 

'Tis  he !  'tis  Philip,  life  and  soul  of  Spain, 
Who  glories  while  she  trembles  'neath  his  reign  ' 
If  we  might  look  within  that  phantom's  eyef 
Now,  as  he  stands  and  gazes  thro1  the  glass, 
It  would  not  be  yon  child  upon  the  grass, 
Nor  the  gay  garden,  nor  the  golden  sky 
Reflected  in  the  water* s  burnished  sheet, 
Nor  nest- ft  lied  groves  that  would  our  vision  meet. 
No,  on  the  retina  of  that  glazed  eye, 
Beneath  those  fatal  brows  whose  frown  can  keep 
Unfathomed  still  a  glance  as  ocean  deep, 
This  is  the  lt  Mirage  "that  we  should  descry : 
A  host  of  vessels  getting  under  weigh— 
Then  'neath  the  slars,  amid  the  waves*  glad  play, 
The  mighty  shivering  of  a  fleet  full  sail, 
Borne  proudly  onward  by  the  favouring  gale* 
Till  a  small,  white- clifled  island,  wrapped  in  fog  and  run, 
Shall  hear  their  coming  thunders  walk  along  tho  nuwD  • 
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Such  is  his  vision — at  this  present  hour 

Exerting  o'er  his  frigid  brain  such  power, 

That  objects  round  him  he  no  longer  sees. 
The  Armada — the  great  lever  he  will  use 
To  move  a  world  and  shape  it  to  his  views — 

Is  at  this  moment  traversing  the  seas ! 

The  King  in  thought  pursues  its  conquering  flight, 

And  his  dark  spirit  has  no  other  light ! 

VI. 

When  the  Bey  Cifresil  of  Abdul's  line 

Had  dug  by  Cairo's  mosque  a  spacious  well, 
He  carved  around  it,  as  old  records  tell, 
This  sentence :  "  Heaven  is  God's,  the  Earth  is  Mine." 
And  as  there's  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun, 
And  despots  all  are  in  their  nature  one, 
What  then  the  Sultan  said,  King  Philip  thinks  to-day. 
— Meanwhile  the  Infanta  in  her  silent  play 
Stands  by  the  water,  and  with  stately  grace 
At  times  to  kiss  her  rose  bends  down  her  nice. 
Sudden  a  breath  of  air,  a  shuddering  sigh 

Across  the  plains  by  dying  evening  thrown, 
Troubles  the  water,  bows  the  myrtles  high, 

Ruffles  the  quiet  woods,  and  swooping  down, 
Passes  the  child,  and  in  its  boisterous  play 
Shakes  her  loved  rose,  and  blows  its  leaves  away ! 

In  the  small  hand  remains  a  thorn  alone  ! 
She  stoops,  she  sees  the  scattered  blossom  cast 
Upon  the  water  by  the  daring  blast, 
And  looks  up  to  the  sky  in  vague  dismay, 
Seeking  her  unseen  foe,  nor  understanding  right 
How  aught  should  dare  to  do  her  such  despite. 
What  help  ?  the  clouded  water,  black  as  ink, 
Dashes  itself  against  the  basin's  brink, 
And  the  poor  rose,  so  late  her  joy  and  pride, 
On  its  vexed  waves  is  scattered  far  and  wide ; 
Its  hundred  petals — eddying  round  and  round, 
Mere  helpless  wrecks,  all  tossed  and  torn  and  drowned— 
Look  like  a  fleet  that  founders  in  the  sea ! 

The  grave  Duenna,  with  her  unmoved  face, 
Says  to  the  child, — who,  rooted  to  the  place, 
Seems  wondering  still  how  such  a  change  should  be, — 
"  Madam,  all  things  upon  the  Earth  we  And 
Obey  the  Kings  of  Spain,  except  the  Wind !  " 

L.  C.  S. 
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"  Joachim  looks  white  to-night ;  we  shan't  hear  him  at  his  best." 

"  Wait  till  he  hears  his  own  first  note." 

"  You  don't  discriminate.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  physical  dis- 
qualification." 

"  Not  in  a  divinity." 

"  Come,  that's  strong.    I  like  a  man  to  proclaim  himself  an  idolater/' 

"  I  have  discrimination  enough  to  know  what  is  above  criticism. 
As  for  you  and  your  physical  disqualifications,  I  believe,  whenever 
a  musician  looks  pale  you  think  in  your  heart  he's  drunk.  Don't 
defend  yourself.     It's  a  common  hallucination." 

"And  you, — whenever  an  amateur  criticises,  you  think  he's 
jealous." 

"Not  at  all.     But  I  very  often  think  he's  ignorant." 

"  Console  yourself  with  that  illusion !  But  why  doesn't  M.  utter 
a  word  ?  Look  at  him !  He  is  watching  for  some  one.  I  say,  M., 
is  she  late?" 

I  answered  this  appeal,  but  without  turning  my  head.  "Just 
arrived !  Now,  don't  make  a  row,  but  look  where  I  look,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think." 

My  two  friends  drew  to  my  side  and  followed  the  direction  of  my 
eyes  curiously.  I  was  sure  that  they  immediately  glanced  at  each 
other  with  an  expression  of  disappointment,  and  believed  that  I  was 
purposely  putting  them  on  a  false  scent.  But  it  was  not  so.  Tho 
object  to  which  I  directed  their  attention  was  that  for  which  I  hid 
been  watching  ever  since  we  entered  the  room,  I  had  watched  it 
each  concert-night  since  the  beginning  of  the  season  f  now  near  iti 
close.     Let  me  describe  it. 

A  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  very  poorly  dressed,  very 
pale,  thin,  and  worn,  as  if  with  recent  and  severe  illness;  perhapa 
iilso  with  sorrow,  for  there  was  in  his  eyes  that  wistful  languor  which 
comes  after  much  weeping,  and  which  inclines  you  to  close  yon? 
own,  when  you  perceive  it,  with  a  passing  ache  of  sympathy*  But 
though  the  eyes  lacked  fire,  I  never  saw  so  intent  a  gaze.  Ab  hfl 
came  slowly  though  the  hall,  making  his  way  as  if  by  instinct  to  some 
particular  spot,  he  never  once  looked  around  or  before  him,  hut 
always  at  one  place  on  the  platform.  When  the  crowd  grew  thicker, 
or  when  others  attempted  to  pass  him,  he  invariably  paused  or  five 
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way.  But  he  always  resumed  his  progress  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  Some  of  the  habitues  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
about,  and  to  be  willing  to  assist  him  quietly.  To  none  could  he 
give  offence,  for  although  he  did  not  himself  retreat,  he  impeded  no 
one's  advance.  And  it  became  apparent  at  last  that  he  was  not 
seeking  a  seat,  but  a  standing-place,  by  the  end  of  one  of  the  benches, 
where,  without  interfering  with  the  view  of  any  one  else,  he  was 
able  to  look  steadily  at  the  point  in  the  orchestra  which  he  wished 
to  command.  There  he  established  himself,  with  a  slight  apologetic 
bow  to  his  nearest  neighbour,  and  seemed  to  begin  at  once  the  occu- 
pation and  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

There  was  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  about  his  face,  except  its 
fixity  and  its  pallor.  It  was  not  intellectual, — at  least,  not  specially 
so, — a  little  dreamy  and  tender,  but  with  no  strong  indications  of 
thought.  The  wasted  contours  had  a  certain  refinement,  which 
frequently  belongs  to  exhaustion,  but  the  original  lines  were  not 
beautiful.  It  seemed  at  first  that  his  passion  of  listening  was  unat- 
tended by  any  keenness  of  enjoyment.  For  a  considerable  time 
his  face  was  quite  immovable ;  no  glance  of  recognition  met  any  dear 
familiar  phrase ;  no  involuntary  salute  marked  an  accent  or  a  rhythm ; 
there  was  no  expression  of  anxiety,  or  complacency,  or  impatience, 
or  triumph,  or  disapproval ;  still  less  of  mere  satisfaction  and  unalloyed 
delight.  It  was  nothing  but  listening,  However,  this  did  not  last. 
Gradually  a  faint  flush  stole  over  the  features,  and  kindled  them  into 
something  like  animation.  At  last  the  listless  lips  began  to  curve 
and  to  close  as  if  with  a  kind  of  pain.  Afterwards  they  parted  in 
a  quiet  half  smile,  which  thenceforward  did  not  leave  them.  And 
when  a  burst  of  applause  greeted  the  close  of  the  movement,  this 
listener  took  part  in  it,  not  by  clapping  nor  by  shouting,  but  by  a 
series  of  slow  nods  of  contentment,  which  conveyed  an  indescribable 
sense  of  definite,  resolute,  personal  approval. 

The  concerted  music  ceased ;  a  song  stood  next  on  the  programme. 

It  was   for  the  king  of  tenors  himself;    and,   lol    fair,   calm,   and 

debonaire,  a  lady  not  unknown  to  fame  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 

and  struck  the  first  chord  of  the  inexhaustible  "  Adelaida."     I  looked 

at  my  friend.     Every  trace  of  interest  had  died  out  of  his  face.     His 

head  drooped  forward  upon  his  breast,  his  lips  were  relaxed  and 

fallen,  his  eyes  vacant  and  wandering.     Evidently  the  charm  which 

held  him  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time,  and  not  even  the  "Prodigioso" 

of  Sims  Keeves  could  whisper  it  back. 

"  What  is  the  attraction  ?  "  asked  L.,  sotto  voce,  on  one  side  of  mo. 

"  Hath  he  a  daughter  ?  "  murmured  N.,  on  the  other. 

"  The  attraction  is  simply  puzzle,"  answered  I,  in  the  same  cautious 

voice.     "  I  cannot  make  the  man  out.    Night  after  night  have  I  seen 

him  performing  exactly  the  same  series  of  evolutions,  and  staring  at 

exactly  the  same  place,  but  I  cannot  discern  what  it  is  that  fascinates 
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him.  He  speaks  to  no  one.  The  few  who  exchange  little  silent 
passing  civilities  with  him  seem  to  be  actuated  only  by  the  same  sort 
of  vague  respect  for  his  gentle  pertinacity  which  I  feel  myself,  when 
I  flatten  myself  against  the  wall  and  make  way  for  him  to  advance. 
If  I  were  to  find  myself  by  inadvertence  in  his  place, — the  place 
which  he  has  made  his  own, — I  should  vacate  it  as  hastily  and  with 
as  much  shame  as  if  I  had  strayed  into  the  pulpit  when  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  going  to  preach.  Explain  this  to  me. 
There  is  nothing  impressive  about  the  man.  Yet  I  will  lay  a  wager 
that  if  you  watch  him  throughout  the  evening  you  will  feel  the  first 
stirrings  of  the  mysterious  influence  yourselves.  It  is  too  much  forme. 
I  have  already  begun  to  dream  of  him,  and  am  obliged  to  burn  a  night- 
light.  If  he  begins  to  affect  the  sober  certainty  of  my  waking  hours, 
I  shall  give  myself  in  charge  to  the  first  lunatic  doctor  I  meet.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

"It  is  the  purpose  and  earnestness  of  the  fellow,"  suggested  L. 
"  He  evidently  knows  what  he  is  come  for,  and  cares  for  nothing  bat 
for  that  one  thing.  In  an  age  which  has  outlived  enthusiasm,  my 
dear  M.,  it  refreshes  you  to  see  a  man  with  a  purpose." 

"  But  it  does  not  refresh  me,  it  distracts  me,"  returned  L  "And 
what  is  his  purpose  ?  What  is  he  looking  at  ?  1  know  what  he 
listens  to ;  there  is  never  any  doubt  on  that  point ;  and  he  listens 
with  every  fibre  of  his  frame.     But  what  does  he  look  at  ?  " 

"He  is  the  ghost  of  a  musician  who  failed,"  said  N.  "And 
he  is  condemned  to  listen  for  ever  to  the  successes  of  his  happier 
brethren." 

"  Then  he  is  a  very  generous  ghost,"  retorted  I ;  "for  he  evidently 
enjoys  them  with  all  his  heart.     Observe  him  now !  " 

The  overture  to  "  Zauberflote  "  was  commenced.  The  man  whom 
we  were  watching  seemed  to  be  so  lost  in  reverie  that  he  did  not  at 
first  notice  what  was  taking  place.  Indeed,  it  appeared  as  though  s 
casual  glance  at  the  programme  which  he  held  in  his  hand  first  drew 
his  attention  to  it.  He  lifted  his  head  with  a  start,  and  looked  almost 
wildly  in  the  accustomed  direction ;  then,  with  a  smile  of  infinite 
repose,  as  though  he  had  found  all  that  he  sought  for,  he  settled  him- 
self once  more  into  his  attitude  of  immovable  attention. 

"  Let  us  find  out  what  he  is  looking  at,"  cried  L. 

"If  you  do  that,"  returned  I,  "I  will  instantly  make  a  will  be- 
queathing to  you  all  my  possessions." 

"  I  dare  say  I  can  find  room  for  them  in  my  carpet,  bag.  But 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  the  discovery.  Do  you  see  those  three 
vacant  places,  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  just  across  the  line  in  which 
he  looks  so  fixedly  ?  Let  us  take  them,  and  then  rise  from  our  seats 
one  at  a  time,  while  the  others  watch.  One  of  us  will  c^rUiulj 
impede  his  view;  wc  shall  quickly  find  out  by  his  manner  which  it 
is.     Then  we  have  only  to  wait  till  the  company  dispeisee,  and  by 
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occupying  his  place,  and  using  carefully  the  landmark  which  we  have 
thus  obtained,  we  shall  be  able  to  hit  the  precise  spot  at  which  he 
aims." 

We  executed  this  little  manoeuvre  at  once.  When  we  were  in 
position,  L.  rose  first,  while  I  looked  anxiously  towards  our  friend. 
He  remained  motionless  and  unconscious.  Then  N.,  somewhat 
reluctant,  performed  his  part  of  the  operation.  "  We  are  making 
nuisances  of  ourselves,"  muttered  he.  "  We  shall  have  to  be  turned 
out." 

At  any  rate  we  were  not  annoying  the  object  of  our  interest.  He 
knew  no  more  of  N.'s  movements  than  he  had  known  of  L.'s,  but 
continued  to  look  and  listen,  serenely  intense,  with  every  faculty  of 
his  soul  and  body.  It  was  now  my  turn.  As  I  rose  I  glanced  round, 
that  I  might  not  lose  a  moment's  chance  of  observation.  And  as  I 
glanced  he  moved,  bending  his  head  to  the  right,  as  though  hardly 
aware  that  there  was  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  yet  impelled  by  some 
secret  instinct  to  avoid  it.  Much  in  the  same  manner  have  I  seen  an 
ant  or  a  caterpillar  elude  a  hundred  times  the  bit  of  stick  which  some 
garden  idler  places  in  its  way,  and  advance  always  towards  the  same 
point,  though  with  a  slight  difference  of  path.  I  did  not  venture  to  test 
the  unknown  with  such  wanton  pertinacity ;  perhaps  some  fear  of  the 
catastrophe  threatened  by  N.  deterred  me.  But  I  did  bend  myself  a 
little  in  the  direction  in  which  be  was  bending,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  resume  his  original  position  without  so  much  as 
a  flicker  of  the  eyelashes. 

When  the  audience  began  to  disperse  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
with  unchanging  fixity  of  attitude  and  gaze.  Then  his  head  fell 
forward  again,  the  tension  relaxed,  the  air  of  prostration  returned, 
ftnd  he  went  slowly  out  with  the  multitude,  making  his  way  with  a 
languid  indifference,  very  unlike  his  former  mild  persistency, — 
drifting,  as  it  were,  to  the  door  by  chance  impulses  from  others 
rather  than  by  any  exertions  of  his  own. 

We  waited  till  the  last,  and  then  completed  our  observations  in 
the  following  manner : — I  took  the  place  which  the  unknown  had 
vacated ;  L.,  standing  where  I  had  formerly  stood,  constituted  him- 
self a  landmark  for  the  nonce,  while  N.,  who  being  a  strong  amateur, 
regarded  himself  as  a  disguised  professional,  and  mixed  himself  up 
with  the  real  article  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  hope  of 
being  sometimes  mistaken  for  it  by  an  old  person  from  the  country, 
mounted  to  the  platform,  and  steered  his  course  according  to  my 
signals. 

"  Right, — left, — no,  no,  not  so  fast, — a  hair's  breadth  to  the  right, 
— a  little  nearer  to  me, — right  you  are, — halt !  " 

He  stood  by  a  violin-desk  in  the  second  row.  "  Who  plays  here  ?  " 
asked  he,  addressing  one  of  his  professional  patrons,  who*  was  watch- 
ing our  arrangements  with  considerable  curiosity. 
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"There, — I'm  not  sure, — ob,  yes,  I  know.  Thai's  a  little  fat 
Neapolitan, — not  at  all  a  bad  fiddler, — but  the  greatest  scamp  out  of 
Paris." 

Hardly  a  key  to  our  mystery,  this !  "  I  think/'  said  L.,  medita- 
tively, "he  is  a  prodigal  son  with  a  tender  father,  and  the  tender 
father  watches  for  him  every  night,  knowing  that  if  he  is  not  in  his 
place  he  is  where  he  should  not  be.  When  he  beholds  the  fat 
penitent  he  rejoices ;  but,  in  the  intervals,  he  mourns  over  the  course 
of  life  which  has  combined  a  necessity  for  penitence  with  an  innocent 
tendency  to  embonpoint." 

44  Ingenious !  "  cried  I ;  "  let  us  test  the  thing.  What  is  the  age  of 
this  Italian  fiddler?" 

44  Oh,  about  fifty,  I  should  guess.     Certainly  not  under  that." 

"  A  year  or  two  younger  than  his  papa,  then !  " 

44  It  might  be  an  elder  brother,"  interposed  L.,  hurriedly. 

44  No,  no.     That  is  quite  an  exaggerated  idea." 

44  Let  us  get  away,"  whispered  N.,  with  an  uneasy  look;  "my 
friend  here  evidently  thinks  we  are  all  mad." 

We  went  home,  agreeing  that  we  would  attend  the  next  concert 
together,  and  try  to  devise  some  means  of  scraping  acquaintance  with 
our  unknown. 

He  did  not  fail  to  make  his  appearance,  and  to  go  through  the 
same  process  as  on  former  occasions.  But  fortune  favoured  us.  I, 
watching  him  closely,  soon  perceived  that  he  was  without  a  pro- 
gramme. I  had  noticed  how  important  the  programme  seemed  to  be 
to  his  evening's  enjoyment,  how  frequently  he  referred  to  it,  and  I 
now  saw  him  looking  wistfully  about,  as  he  became  aware  of  his  loss. 
I  approached  from  behind,  and  addressing  him  very  gently, 44  Sir,  I 
think  you  have  dropped  your  programme?  Allow  me  to  offer  you 
this." 

To  my  surprise  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice,  not  even  turning 
his  head  to  ascertain  whether  the  inquiry  was  addressed  to  him.  It 
was  strange ;  for  he  was  so  evidently  troubled  about  his  lost  pro- 
gramme that  I  should  have  expected  him  to  catch  eagerly  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  familiar  word.  I  was  not  to  be  baffled,  however.  Coming 
quite  close  I  repeated  my  little  address  as  emphatically  as  I  could. 
44 1  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  think  you  dropped  this  programme. 
Permit  me  to  restore  it  to  you." 
,  Still  silent !  Still  motionless  1  Still  averted !  But  as  I  pronounced 
the  last  words  I  held  out  the  paper  before  him,  and  it  attracted  his 
eye.  With  a  slight  start  he  turned  at  once,  bowed  hastily,  and  took 
it  from  my  hands. 

"lam  extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  rather 
harsh  voice,  but  speaking  perfectly  good  English.  The  idea  had 
crossed  my  mind  that  he  might  be  ignorant  of  the  language. 

4 'We  have  a  good  selection  to-night,"   remarked  I    anxious  to 
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follow  up  my  advantage.  He  regarded  me  while  I  spoke  with  a 
scrutiny  bo  intense  and  so  inquiring  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  as 
if  I  saw  him  penetrating  the  causes  of  my  attempt  to  draw  him  into 
conversation. 

"  Very  good,  I  think,'*  he  replied,  glancing  over  the  names  on  the 
paper,  and  heaving  one  of  the  deepest  sighs  that  I  ever  heard  from 
man. 

"Excuse  me,"  I  continued  ;  " I  guess  you  to  he  an  enthusiast  in 
these  matters.      May  I  ask  if  you   agree  with  the  '  Athenaeum's f 
estimate  of  Rubinstein  ?  " 
I  had  the  number  in  my  pocket,  and  I  was  about  to  draw  it  out. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  answered  he,  with  a  dazed  air,  as  if  he 
did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  I,  "  that  these  criticisms,  clever  as  they  are, 
are  wonderfully  cold.  The  writer  does  not  recognise  force  as  one 
main  element  of  musical  effect.  Force, — fire,— dimensions, — you 
know  what  I  mean ;  that  which  shakes  you  from  your  balance,  as 
well  as  that  which  charms  you  to  repose." 

"  If  you  would  kindly  point  out  the  passage "  began  he  doubt- 
fully. 

"  But  I  am  speaking  generally,"  replied  I ;  "  do  you  not  read  these 
articles  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  gently,  but  very  sorrowfully.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,"  he  said;  "I  do  not  understand  you.  I  am  totally 
deaf." 

If  he  had  told  me  that  he  was  the  Emperor  of  the  French  I  could 
not  have  been  more  utterly  confounded.  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  found  such  a  statement  quite  so  hard  of  belief  as  that  which  he 
actually  made.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  turned  quietly  away, 
and  seemed  to  consider  that  he  had  done  with  me.  And  I,  having  no 
pretext  for  further  pursuit  of  him,  stood  still  for  a  moment  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  his  words,  and  then  went  back  to  my  friends  with 
a  crestfallen  air. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  "  cried  L.  "  You  look  as  if  he  had 
told  you  in  so  many  words  whose  ghost  he  is." 

"  And  I  feel  so,"  rejoined  I.  And  then  I  told  them  what  had 
passed  between  us.  N.  professed  utter  incredulity.  "  What  should 
he  come  here  for  ?  "  inquired  he,  reasonably  enough.  "  Only  look  at 
the  man, — see  how  absorbed  he  is ;  for  what  possible  purpose  can  he 
act  this  part,  evening  after  evening  ?  " 

" But  for  what  possible  purpose  should  he  pretend  to  be  deaf?  " 
N.  shook  his  head.   "  The  commonest  notion  of  toleration  demands 
that  a  man  should  be  free  to  select  his  own  impossibility,"  ob- 
served he. 

And  here  the  discussion  ceased.  We  watched  our  man  through 
the  evening  with  a  sullen  attention,  such  as  one  bestows  upon  a 
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charade  which  one  strongly  suspects  to  have  been  invented  with- 
out an  answer,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bewildering  -the  public.  II 
would  seem  that  a  good  many  such  charades  may  be  met  with  in 
society. 

As  we  left  the  hall,  another  of  N.'s  professional  allies  accosted  us. 

"  I  saw  you  talking  to  poor  A.,"  said  he.    "  Do  you  know  him  ?w 

"  The  deaf  listener  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  is  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  us.    Do  explain  him !  '* 

"  Come  home  with  me  and  you  shall  hear  him  explain  himself.  He 
always  sups  with  me  after  the  concert,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of 
Kudesheimer  will  be  sufficient  to  unlock  all  his  secrets." 

We  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation.  Two  or  three  questionable- 
looking  gentlemen ,  whom  a  course  of  plunging  baths  might  have  greatly 
benefited,  and  of  whom  the  little  fat  Neapolitan  was  one,  had  arrived 
before  us,  and  were  talking  at  the  tops  of  their  voiees  in  an  in- 
describable patois.  N.'s  professional  intimacies  were  by  no  means 
select.  Our  unknown  friend  was  in  the  room  also.  He  was  sitting 
in  a  corner,  holding  a  violin  upon  his  knees  as  if  it  were  a  baby,  and 
passing  his  fingers  along  the  strings  with  a  melancholy  and  caressing 
movement.  Presently  he  took  the  bow  in  his  hand  and  played  a 
passage  with  facility,  though  with  many  defects  in  tune.  Then  he 
laid  the  instrument  down  very  tenderly,  looked  at  it,  sighed  over  it, 
and  came  quietly  up  to  the  table,  to  a  seat  beside  the  host,  which 
had  been  left  vacant  for  him. 

"  How  is  she  to-night  ?  "  asked  the  host,  turning  to  him  with  t 
smile,  and  speaking  with  slowness  and  precision. 

A.  examined  the  speaker's  face  with  the  same  minute  scrutiny 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  mine,  and  of  which  the  reason  was  now 
sufficiently  apparent,  and  answered,  "  Oh,  Grossi  must  tell  us  hew 
she  is." 

"  Sta  bene,  figlio  mio ! "  responded  Grossi  to  this  appeal.  "  Bene, 
bene,  bene !  She  have  one  new  string,  and  I  am  wonderful  upon 
her." 

It  was  of  the  violin  they  spoke.  For  the  moment  the  subject  was 
dropped,  but  a  slight  occasional  reference  from  the  host  kept  it  before 
the  company,  and  when  poor  A.'s  face  had  begun  to  soften  and  kindle 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  Budesheimer,  he  answered  without 
difficulty  to  a  judiciously-administered  impulse. 

"You  are  puzzled  at  my  frequenting  these  concerts,"  said  he, 
smiling  across  the  table  to  us.  "  I  do  not  wonder.  But,  you  see, 
before  my  misfortune,  music  was  my  whole  liie;  and  that  violin,— ah! 
perhaps  you  have  guessed  it, — was  mine.  If  I  had  been  a  rich  man 
I  would  never  have  parted  with  her.  But  I  had  to  sell  her.  It  w* 
a  bad  day,  a  bad  day.     I  had  to  sell  her." 

"  Ooraggio,  papa I  "  shouted  Grossi,  clapping  him  on  the  back. 
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"  Yea,  she  is  yours  now/'  continued  A.,  with  the  regretful  tender- 
ness of  a  father  who  hss  given  his  only  child  in  marriage.     "  And  I 
think  yon  are  good  to  her.     I  used  to  play  at  concerts,  gentlemen. 
Yes,  and  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera.   I  was  not  looked  down  upon. 
I  might  even  have  risen  higher.    Ernst  once  spoke  to  me.    I  studied. 
I  laboured.     I  was  a  very  happy  man.     I  had  only  my  violin  to 
maintain  besides  myself.     I  did  not  wish  for  any  other  companion, 
and  we  earned  enough  for  both.    We  had  very  pleasant  times  together 
when  we  were  not  before  the  public.    We  knew  each  other's  ways. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody, — I  beg  Signor  Grossi's  pardon,  for  I  am 
.  sure  that  I  do  not  mean  any  disparagement  to  him, — I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  knows  my  violin's  ways  quite  so  well  as  I  used  to  know 
them.     Other  performers, — quite  as  good  as  I  was, — better  than  I 
was, — have  played  upon  her  when  I  was  able  to  hear.     And  they 
always  eaid,  '  Ah,  we  cannot  draw  such  a  tone  from  it  (they  called 
her  it,  but  they  meant  kindly)  as  you  do.'    And  I  think,  gentlemen, 
they  were  right.    I  think  that  nobody  could  draw  such  a  tone  from 
her  as  I  did.    But  that  was  not  talent.     It  was  the  habit  and  the 
love,  which  go  on  for  a  long  while,  and  make  an  instinct  at  last. 
It  is  foolish,  gentlemen,  to  talk, — as  people  in  good  health  talk, — about 
the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body.     The  mind  has  no  power  at  all 
over  a  diseased  body.     If  it  had  I  should  be  able  to  hear  my  violin. 
But  my  illness  came ;  and  my  misfortune  followed  my  illness.    I  earn 
my  living  now  by  copying  music.     And  signor  Grossi  has  bought 
my  violin,  which  I  shall  never  hear  again.    Do  not  look  so  sorry, 
gentlemen.     It  is  nobody's  fault." 

He  paused,  and  Grossi  clapped  him  on  the  back  again,  while  two 
or  three  others  shook  hands  with  him. 

"But  you  have  not  explained,"  said  our  host,  this  time  using 
the  finger-language,  "what  is  the  pleasure  which  you  still  find  in 
frequenting  concerts." 

"  I  should  think  anybody  can  understand  that  pleasure,"  said  the 
poor  old  fellow,  with  a  sort  of  dignity,  almost  with  a  rebuke  in  his 
manner.  "  I  see  my  violin.  Have  I  not  said  how  well  I  know  her  ? 
I  can  follow  her  wherever  she  goes.  I  understand  all  she  does. 
When  she  is  at  work,  and  I  am  watching  her,  I  hear  every  note  of 
the  music  in  my  heart.  Her  part,  chiefly,  which  I  have  so  often 
played  myself, — for  I  have  played  everything,  gentlemen, — and  the 
other  parts  all  attending  upon  her  and  helping  her.  I  can  tell  by 
Signor  Grossi's  face,  by  his  wrist,  by  his  shoulder,  whether  he  is 
doing  his  duty  by  her.  I  know  whether  she  is  satisfied  with  him. 
Ah,  it  all  seems  perhaps  a  little  ridiculous  to  others ;  and  if  you  are  a 
musician,  and  happy,  you  may  not  be  able  to  understand ;  but  if  you 
are  a  musician,  and  very  unhappy,  you  will  feel  what  I  mean.  But  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  learn.  I  do  not  wish  that  any  one  should  be  as 
unhappy  as  I  am.     I  have,  however,  my  short  times  of  pleasure. 
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When  I  have  watched  long  enough,  waiting  and  striving,  I  begin  just 
for  a  little  while  to  possess  the  music,  and  then  I  forget,  and  am 
happy.  When  she  stops  I  remember,  and  I  begin  wishing  again.  It 
cannot  be  helped,  gentlemen." 

His  little  history  was  finished,  and  he  dropped  into  his  accustomed 
silence,  not  without  cordial  and  cheery  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
his  companions,  to  which  he  responded  with  his  characteristic  air  of 
gentle  depression.  The  supper  was  soon  over,  but  I  think  that  our 
appetites  had  ceased  first.  We  did  not  say  much  to  each  other  about 
the  explanation  of  our  mystery.  And  at  the  next  concert  we 
conducted  our  involuntary  observations  in  a  very  different  spirit - 
Looking  from  his  face  to  each  other's  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  smile,  which  a  certain  dimness  about  the  eyes  seemed  to 
contradict,  or  at  least  to  qualify. 

Soon  after  this  business  took  me  to  the  Continent,  and  I  did  not 
return  to  London  for  two  years.  Afterwards,  being  in  N.'s  company, 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  recently  about  A. 

"  He  is  dead,  poor  fellow,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  I  don't  think  we 
need  pity  him  after  all.  You  could  see  in  his  face  that  his  constitu- 
tion was  thoroughly  broken.  And,  for  three  months  before  his  death, 
he  recovered  his  hearing.  He  was  as  happy  as  possible.  We  made 
a  little  subscription  and  purchased  his  violin  for  him.  We  were  afraid 
to  tell  him  at  once.  We  pretended  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  money,  and  kept  him  for  two  or  three  days  in  suspense 
to  accustom  him  to  the  idea.  Then  we  took  it  to  him.  The  poor 
old  fellow  couldn't  help  crying,  but  he  was  as  happy  as  a  king.  And 
he  used  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  scrape  at  it  to  the  last.  So,  as  I  said 
before,  I  really  don't  think  we  need  pity  him." 
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THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    VISITOIU 

On  the  next  morning  Ben  went  away  without  a  word,  no  repentance 

of  his  intention  or  lingering  desire  to  postpone  it  having  apparently 

crossed  his  mind.     He  took  leave  of  his  mother  the  night  before,  for 

he  was  going  away  early.     "  It  will  not  be  for  seven  years  this  time," 

he  said  as  he  kissed  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  Mary,  too, — a  formula 

which  his  cousin,  with  a  pang  of  mortification  in  her  heart,  felt  might 

be  better  dispensed  with.     "Nay;  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning," 

she  said,  half  terrified  lest  the  blood  which  she  felt  to  be  scorching 

her  cheek  might  "  make  him  think  anything."     What  should  it  make 

him  think  ?     She  puzzled  him  a  little,  it  must  be  allowed ;  but  he 

was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  can  think  of  many  different  things 

at  one  time.     His  mind  had  been  absorbed  with  the  business  which 

brought  him  to  Benton.      It  was  absorbed  now  with  thoughts  of 

what  he  had  to  do  in  the  winding  up  of  his  own  affairs.      Now  and 

then  it  flitted  vaguely  across  his  perception  that  Mary  had  something 

on  her  mind  which,  one  time  or  other,  it  would  be  his  business  to  see 

into.    Dear  little  Mary !     Ben  was  very  fond  of  his  cousin.     If  she 

had  wanted  a  hair  from  the  beard  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  or  a  golden 

apple  from  the  Tree  of  Bliss  in  the  gardens  of  the  Enchanted  Isles,  he 

would  have  £one  all  a  man  could  do  to  get  it  for  her.     But  he  did 

not  know  now  what  she  wanted,  or  if  she  wanted  anything. 

Laurie,  too,  was  going  away  with  Ben,  though  only  to  town  ;  and 
the  night  before  they  left  was  a  night  of  talk  and  recollections  more 
than  the  separated  family  had  yet  permitted  themselves.  It  was  true 
that  Hillyard  put  himself  singularly  in  their  way.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
had  all  the  advantages  of  the  Bentons  ;  but  still  he  was  a  gentleman, 

vol.  VI.  oo 
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though  not  with  any  enthusiasm.     When  they  had  all  trooped  out, 
he  stepped  back  for  a  moment,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  cousin. 

"Is  it  really  the  case,  Mary,  that  I  am  not  to  bid  you  good-bye 
to-night  ?" 

"  No,"  Mary  said,  drawing  back,  with  a  shy  hesitation  which  lie 
did  not  understand ;  "do  you  think  I  would  let  you  go  away, — bo 
far, — and  not  make  your  breakfast  for  you  the  last  morning  ?  This 
is  only  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  then,"  he  said,  but  held  her  hand  still.  "What 
was  that  fellow,  Hillyard,  so  voluble  about  ?  " 

"  That  fellow  1 "  said  Mary.  "  I  thought  he  was  your  great 
friend.     Indeed,  it  was  mostly  you  he  was  talking  about." 

"A  poor  subject,"  Ben  said,  only  half  satisfied;  and  then  she 
drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  and  he  went  off  with  a  half -sus- 
picious glance  at  her,  and  a  certain  sense  of  uneasiness,  to  join  the 
men  outside. 

A  parting  in  the  morning  is  of  all  things  in  the  world  the  most 
detestable.  He  who  would  have  a  tender  farewell,  and  leave  a  soft 
recollection  behind  him,  let  him  depart  by  the  night  train, — the  later 
the  better, — when  there  is  no  inquisitive  light  to  spy  out,  not  only 
the  tear,  but  even  that  humidity  of  eye  which  tells  when  tears  are 
coming.  Mary's  eyes  were  in  this  condition  when  Ben  rose  from  his 
hurried  breakfast,  and  came  up  to  her  in  the  full  eye  of  day  and  of 
Mr.  Hillyard,  who  lingered,  though  nobody  wanted  him.  She  had 
kept  behind  the  urn,  feeling  that,  after  all,  had  she  stayed  up- stairs 
and  watched  him  going  away  from  her  window,  it  would  have  been 
less  unsatisfactory.  "  You'll  write  and  let  me  know  how  things  are 
going  on,"  Ben  had  said,  not  feeling  particularly  cheerful  himself,  but 
yet  lifting  the  best  part  of  the  wing  of  a  partridge  to  his  mouth. 
"  Oh  yes,  of  course  I  will  write,  as  usual,"  Mary  said,  and  he  gave  a 
nod  of  satisfaction  as  he  eat.  To  be  sure,  he  had  to  eat  before  he 
started.  And  then  she  added,  "  You'll  let  us  know  as  soon  as  you 
arrive."  And  he  nodded  again  over  his  coffee  cup.  It  was  to  give 
him  his  breakfast  she  had  got  up, — and  what  else  was  there  to  be 
expected  ?  And  when  the  dog-cart  was  at  the  door,  Ben  wiped  the 
crumbs  carefully  from  his  moustache,  and  went  up  to  his  cousin  and 
took  her  hand  and  bent  over  her.  "  Good-bye,  Mary,"  he  said,  kissing 
her  cheek,  "  take  care  of  yourself.  I'll  write  a  line  from  town  before 
we  start.  I'm  very  sorry,  now  it  has  come  to  the  last.  Good-bye ! M 
"  Good-bye,  Ben ! "  she  said,  unable  to  articulate  another  word. 
The  blood  seemed  all  to  stagnate  about  her  heart.  Up  to  this 
moment  there  had  always  been  a  possibility  of  something  happening, 
— something  being  done  or  said.  But  now  it  was  all  over.  A 
certain  haze  came  over  her  eyes,  and  yet  she  could  see  him  looking 
back  at  her  as  he  went  to  the  door  with  an  indefinable  expression. 
She  stood  and  held  by  the  back  of  the  chair,  looking  out  of  the 
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window  before  which  the  dog-cart  was  standing,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  there  was  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Westbury,"  said  a  voice  at  her  ear. 

Mary  turned  round  with  an  impatience  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
disguise.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Hillyard,  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  thought  you 
were  gone.  Good-bye ! "  she  said.  He  was  standing  holding  out  his 
hand  with  his  eyes  bent  on  her,  and  a  glow  in  them  such  as  even  a 
woman  agitated  with  feelings  of  her  own  could  scarcely  mistake. 

44  Good-bye,  Miss  Westbury.  I  shall  never  forget  the  days  I  have 
spent  here,"  he  said,  and  stooped  over  her  hand,  as  if 

"Hillyard  !  do  you  mean  to  stay  all  day  ?  "  cried  Ben  from  the  dog- 
cart, in  a  tone  which  was  not  sweet. 

44  Indeed  you  will  be  late  for  the  train  ;  you  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose,"  cried  Mary,  withdrawing  her  hand. 

He  muttered  something,  she  could  not  tell  what, — nor,  indeed,  did 
she  care.  "Not  farewell  yet/'  was  it  he  said?  But  what  did  it 
matter  ?  The  interruption  had  so  far  roused  her  that  she  felt  able  to 
go  to  the  window  and  smile  and  wave  her  hand  to  Ben.  Hillyard  was 
still  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  trying  to  attract  her  attention,  when 
the  dog-cart  disappeared  down  the  avenue.  Then  Mary  sat  down 
and  gazed  straight  before  her,  with  that  poignant  sense  of  unreality 
which  such  a  moment  gives.  Five  minutes  ago  he  was  there ;  and 
now  here  was  vacancy,  silence, — a  blank  in  which  life  lost  itself. 
Five  minutes,  and  all  the  world  changed !  Her  brow  was  burning 
and  heavy  with  tears  unshed.  An  ache  which  seemed  physical,  so 
hard  the  strain  and  pain  it  produced  in  her,  went  through  her  heart. 
And  a  whole  long  day  to  go  through,  and  the  birds  singing  merrily, 
and  the  sun  shining,  and  old  Willis  on  his  way  to  remove  the  remains 
of  Ben's  breakfast,  and  to  spread  the  table  for  the  family  that  re- 
mained !  44  It  don't  seem  no  good,  do  it,  Miss  Mary,  to  have  master 
home  so  short,  and  he  been  so  long  away  ?"  Mary  started  to  her  feet 
at  the  words.  No  good  indeed  ? — perhaps  harm,  if  one  dared  say  so ! 
—deeper  blank  and  silence  after  the  momentary  movement  and*  the 
light! 

And  now  to  think  it  was  all  over,  and  that  there  remained  nothing 
but  the  old  life  to  be  taken  up  again  and  gone  on  with  just  as 
before !  If  it  had  been  night,  when  one  could  have  shrouded  one's- 
self  in  one's  own  room,  and  cried  or  slept,  and  forgotten  one's  self! 
But  it  was  day, — early  morning, — with  a  whole  heap  of  duties  to  be 
performed,  and  people  to  look  on  while  she  was  performing  them. 
And  Mary  felt  sick  of  it  all, — the  duties,  and  the  daylight,  and  the 
life.  Laurie,  who  thought  early  rising  idiotic,  went  by  a  much  later 
train,  at  what  he  called  a  rational  hour.  And  then  the  house  was 
left  in  its  old  quiet,  but  for  the  presence  of  Frank  and  Alice  and  the 
children,  which  no  doubt  made  a  great  difference.  When  Mary  went 
to  hor  godmother  with  the  newspaper  she  was  questioned  minutely 
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about  Ben's  departure  and  his  looks.     "  Did  he  eat  any  breakfast, 
Mary  ?  "  Mrs.  Benton  said,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  He  ate  a  very  good  breakfast,"  said  Mary,  with  a  slight  sense  of 
humour,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  sense  of  something  like  dis- 
pleasure. Yes,  he  had  been  quite  able  to  eat  breakfast,  though  he 
was  going  away ! 

"And  enjoyed  it,  poor  fellow?"  said  hiB  mother.  "Ah,  if  one 
only  knew  when  he  would  eat  his  next  meal  at  Benton !  And  was 
he  cheerful,  my  dear,  or  did  he  feel  it  very  much?  Poor  Ben! 
None  of  you  think  how  hard  it  is  upon  me !" 

"  You  have  Frank,  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  "  and  if  he  settles  at 
the  Dovecote  it  will  be  very  nice  for  us  all.  And  there  is  Laurie 
close  at  hand  whenever  you  want  him,  and  no  one  could  be  more  kind 
than  Laurie." 

"  But  neither  Laurie  nor  Frank  is  Ben,"  said  Mrs.  Benton  with 
decision,  drying  her  eyes — which,  alas !  as  her  niece  felt  to  the  bottom 
of  her  heart,  was  most  true.  And  then  Mary  read  the  papers,  all  the 
bits  of  news,  as  she  had  done  any  day  these  seven  years.  Had 
there  been  any  break  in  the  endless  round,  or  had  she  only  dreamed 
it  ?  It  seemed  so  hard  to  know ;.  for  the  interruption,  with  all  its 
agitations  and  pleasures,  had  vanished,  and  everything  was  as  it  had 
been  before.  Ezcept  indeed,  that  Frank  and  Alice  made  the  dinner- 
table  cheerful,  and  took  the  heavy  duty  of  the  drive  off  Mary's  hands, 
which  was  a  relief  for  which  she  should  have  been  more  gratefaL 
But  even  that  showed  the  difference  between  her  own  life  and  that  of 
Frank's  wife,  though  Mary,  had  she  not  been  driven  to  it,  was  not 
given  to  such  comparisons.  For  her  there  was  hut  the  usual  mono- 
tonous promenade  over  the  well-known,  too  well-known  country; 
but  Alice  was  taken  to  the  Dovecote,  and  even  the  invalid  grew  inte- 
rested about  the  changes  necessary,  and  the  furnishing  and  decorations 
of  that  abode.  "  The  Frank  Bentons  "  had  all  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment of  settling  down  before  them.  And  Mary  felt  that  it  was  very 
wicked  and  unwomanly  of  her  to  desire  any  excitement,  or  to  feel  so 
wearily  conscious  of  the  want  of  interest  in  her  own  existence. 
Would  it  be  much  better  in  the  Cottage  with  her  mother,  who  in  aQ 
these  years  had  learnt  to  do  without  her,  and  whose  whole  mind  was 
absorbed  in  her  curate -boy  ?  Perhaps  that  would  not  be  any  better. 
And,  anyhow,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  in  the 
meantime  but  to  submit. 

There  was,  however,  an  excitement  awaiting  Mary  much  nearer 
than  she  had  any  expectation  of.  It  came  to  her  just  two  days  after 
Ben's  departure,  in  the  afternoon,  when  once  more  Alice  and  the 
children  had  gone  to  accompany  Mrs.  Benton  in  her  drive,  and  the 
was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  window  open  as  usual, — thai 
window  by  which  everybody  went  and  came, — everybody,  thai  ii  to 
say,  belonging  to  the  family.     Mary  was  reading,  seated  in  her 
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favourite  chair,  half  buried  in  the  curtains,  when  it  seemed  to  her 
that  a  shadow  fell  on  her  book, — a  very  familiar  accident.  It  must 
be  Frank,  she  thought,  looking  up  ;  but  to  her  great  amazement  she 
saw  it  was  Hillyard  standing  with  a  deprecating  anxious  look  before 
the  window.  She  made  a  spring  from  her  seat  with  that  one  thought 
which  nils  the  mind  of  a  preoccupied  woman  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
personal  courtesy  and  consideration.  Something  must  have  happened 
to  Ben !  "  What  is  it  ?  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  I  tell  me  1 "  she  said, 
rushing  out  upon  him,  dropping  her  book,  and  holding  up  her  clasped 
hands. 

"Nothing,  Miss  Westbury,,,  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand  to  take 
hers,  with  the  humblest,  softest  tone, — a  tone  amazing  in  its  gentleness 
from  such  a  big- bearded  unpolished  man.  "  I  was  only  waiting  to  ask 
you  whether  I  might  come  in." 

"  But  you  are  sure  there  is  nothing  wrong  with — my  cousin  ?  " 
Mary  cried ;  and  then  recollected  herself,  and  was  covered  with  con- 
fusion. "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  seeing  you  so  suddenly  it  was 
natural  to  think  of  Ben.  I  felt  as  if  you  must  have  brought  bad 
news,  Mr.  Hillyard ;  don't  think  me  very  silly — but  godmamma  may 
come  in  any  moment  from  her  drive.  You  are  sure  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  Ben  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all.  I  left  him  a  few  hours  ago,  very  well  and  very 
busy,"  said  Hillyard ;  and  then  once  more  he  added  in  the  same  soft, 
subdued,  disquieting  tones,  "  Will  you  let  me  come  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  surely,"  said  Mary,  though  she  was  trembling  with  the 
sudden  fright.  "But  it  is  so  strange  to  see  you.  Is  there  any 
change  in  your  plans?  I  thought  you  were  to  go  to-day."  And 
then  a  wavering  of  light  and  colour  came  over  her  face  suddenly 
in  spite  of  herself.  This  man,  who  had  no  possible  business  at 
Benton,  surely  could  not  have  come  alone  ! 

"  I  begged  for  another  day,"  said  Hillyard,  following  her  into  the 
room.  "  I  daresay  I  was  a  fool  for  my  pains.  It  may  be  years 
before  I  return  again.     I  asked  for  another  day." 

"I  am8ure  godmamma  will  be  very  glad,"  said  Mary,  courteously; 
"  but  somehow  it  was  very  startling  to  see  you,  and  not  Ben." 

And  she  gave  a  momentary  glance  out,  as  if  still  she  expected  the 
other  to  appear.  Such  a  reception  to  a  man  who  had  come  on 
Hillyard's  errand  was  like  frost  to  a  brook.  It  bound  him, — shrank 
him  up  within  himself.  He  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  half -.stupefied, 
wistful  gaze,  saying  nothing.  Ben ;  always  Ben !  Was  that  the  only 
thought  in  her  mind  ?  Was  it  possible  she  could  see  him  thus,  and 
meet  his  eye,  and  not  see  his  errand  was  altogether  apart  from 
Ben? 

Mary,  however,  was  so  much  occupied  with  her  tremor  and  start, 
and  curious  little  flutter  of  expectation,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
as  strange  for  some  minutes  that  her  present  companion  said  no  more. 
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She  took  his  silence  with  the  composure  of  perfect  indifference.  She 
was  not  even  curious  about  him,  farther  than  concerned  her  cousin. 
Why  should  she  he  curious  about  Mr.  HiUyard  ?  But  at  last  it  did 
strike  her  that  politeness  required  that  she  should  speak  to  him. 
And,  looking  up,  she  caught  the  expression  of  his  face  and  of  his 
attitude  all  in  a  moment,  and  the  ardent  light  in  his  eyes.  Such  a 
look  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  a  sudden  rallying  of  all  her  blood 
to  her  heart,  and  steadying  of  her  nerves  for  an  utterly  unforeseen  but 
unmistakable  emergency,  Mary  faltered  and  stopped  in  her  intended 
speech,  waiting  for  what  was  to  come. 

"  Miss  Westbury,"  he  said,  "  I  might  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that 
I  see  what  a  fool  I  am.  I  have  my  answer  before  I  have  spoken. 
You  think  no  more  of  me  than  if  I  were  Ben  Benton's  horse,  or  his 
dog,  or  anything  that  belonged  to  him.  I  see  it  quite  plain,  and  I 
might  have  seen  it  before  I  went  away  on  Wednesday ;  but  there  are 
things  in  which  a  man  can  not  be  anything  but  a  fool." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Hillyard  ?  "  said  Mary.  "  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  rude.  You  are  a  stranger  to  us  all.  It  is  only 
through  Ben  we  have  known  you ;  and  it  was  natural  when  I  saw  you 
that  I  should  think  of  my  cousin.  If  I  have  hurt  your  feelings  I  am 
sure  I  beg  your  pardon."  In  all  this  she  was  talking  against  time, 
hoping  that  Frank  or  somebody  would  come  in. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  I  had  no  right  to  think  of  anything  ^lse. 
Of  course  I  am  a  stranger.  Ben's  dog, — that  is  about  it !  I  am  not 
sneering,  Miss  Westbury.  I  should  not  have  minded  your  calling 
me  so  when  I  came." 

And  there  he  stood,  turning  his  eyes  away  from  her,  a  big  strong 
man  of  the  woods  as  he  looked,  abashed  and  disconcerted,  like  a 
chidden  child.  He  gazed  out  blankly,  pulling  his  beard,  with  a  flush 
of  such  quick  mortification  and  downfall  as  a  boy  might  feel  when  he 
sees  his  hasty  projects  fall  to  nought,  and  yet  a  deeper  pang  under- 
neath  than  any  boy  could  bear.  Altogether  the  man  looked  so 
humbled  and  sore  and  sad,  silenced  in  the  very  moment  of  effusion, 
that  Mary's  heart  was  moved.  She  was  sorry  for  him,  and  remorseful 
for  her  own  indifference.  It  seemed  almost  needful  to  let  him  say 
out  his  say  by  way  of  consolation. 

"  We  all  called  you  Ben's  friend,"  she  said ;  "  his  best  friend,  whom 
we  have  heard  of  for  years.  Nobody  else  could  have  come  among 
us  at  such  a  time.  You  must  not  think  I  mean  anything  disrespectful 
or  unkind." 

Then  there  came  a  great  burst  of  words  from  him.  "  That  was 
what  I  thought,"  he  said ;  "  that  you  had  been  used  to  hearing  of  me ; 
that  I  might  have  been  to  you  as  an  old  friend.  I  too  have  heard  of 
you  for  years.  And  look  here,  Miss  Westbury ;  you  may  scorn  me,  but 
I  must  say  it,  I  have  been  in  love  with  you  for  years.  I  used  to  see 
your  letters,  and  think  there  was  a  woman,  if  one  could  ever  hope  to 
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get  within  speech  of  her!  And  then  I  came  here.  I  ought  never  to 
have  come.  My  heart  was  full  of  you  before,  and  you  may  think 
what  it  was  when  I  saw  you.  Don't  stop  me,  please ;  it  is  better  now 
that  it  should  all  come  out.  You  were  kind  to  me,  as  you  would  have 
been  to  any  stranger  *  but  you  did  not  know  what  was  in  my  mind, 
and  I  did,  and  went  on  fire  like  a  fool.  There  now,  I  see  how  it  is. 
I  won't  grieve  you  by  asking  anything.  Only  give  me  your  hand  and 
say  you  forgive  a  rough  fellow  for  taking  it  upon  him  to  love  you, 
before  he  ever  saw  you  ;  and  behaving  himself  like  an  ass  when  he 
did." 

"  Mr.  Hillyard,  I  am  so  sorry,",  said  Mary,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"I  did  not  mean, — I  never  thought, — It  is  me  whom  you  must 
forgive, — if  you  can." 

' "  You  ! "  said  the  strange  man.  "  God  bless  you !  that's  what  I 
say.  You  and  forgiving  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  otlver."  And 
then  he  took  her  hand  between  both  his,  and  gazed  down  upon  her 
with  a  fond,  lingering,  sorrowful  look,  as  if  he  were  getting  her  face 
by  heart.  "  I  don't  know  why  I  came,"  he  said,  muttering  to  himself; 
"  I  knew  it  would  be  exactly  so, — just  so.  And  yet  I  wanted  you  to 
know ."  And  then  the  man  seemed  suddenly  to  forget  her  pre- 
sence altogether.  Standing  there,  holding  her  hand,  he  might  have 
fallen  into  a  dream  so  perfectly  still  was  he.  But  her  hand  was 
lost,  buried  between  both  his,  held  fast,  while  she  stood  perforce  by 
him.  And  yet  there  was  no  force  in  it,  no  rudeness,  but  only  a 
profound  melancholy  silence, — a  sacrifice  of  the  hidden  sweetness 
he  had  been  cherishing  in  his  life. 

"  Mr.  Hillyard,"  she  said  softly,  "  you  must  say  good-bye  to  me 
and  let  me  go."     And  then  he  woke  up  and  came  to  life. 

"  The  other  hand  too,"  he  said,  "  for  this  once.  Good-bye,  and 
God  bless  you !  It's  all  I'll  ever  have  for  my  love.  God  bless  you ! 
Good-bye ! " 

He  did  not  even  kiss  her  hands,  but  held  them  fast ;  and  then  let 
them  drop,  and  turned,  stooping  his  tall  head  through  the  white 
curtains,  and  went  out  as  he  came  in.  Mary  stood  looking  after  him 
with  an  indescribable  sensation.  Was  he  really  gone,  this  man  who 
had  been  nothing  to  her  barely  an  hour  since,  and  now  was  part  of 
her  life  ?  or  was  it  a  dream  altogether,  an  invention  of  her  fancy  ? 
His  heavy  foot  ground  upon  the  gravel  for  two  or  three  steps  while 
she  stood  in  her  amazement  looking  after  him  ;  and  then  he  stopped, 
and  turned  round,  and  came  back.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  come  in. 
She  on  the  one  side  of  the  white  curtains,  and  he  on  the  other,  stood 
for  another  moment  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  he  cleared  his 
throat,  which  was  husky.  "  I  am  not  coming  back,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
just  one  word  to  say.  If  there  should  ever  be  a  time  when  you 
might  think, — not  of  me,  I  don't  mean  of  me,  for  I'm  a  stranger  as 
you  say, — but  that  a  man's  love  and  support  might  be  of  use  to  you, 
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— they  say  women  feel  that  sometimes,  if  things  don't  go  altogether 
as  they  wish, — then  let  me  but  know,  hold  tip  only  your  little  finger, 
Mary, — there  I  I've  said  it  for  once, — and  I'll  come  if  it  were  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth !  " 

And  then,  without  another  word  or  look,  he  went  away. 

Was  this  the  excitement  she  had  been  wishing  for,  and  blaming 
herself  for  wishing  ?  Mary  ran  up  to  her  room  in  terror  of  meeting 
any  one,  with  her  heart  beating  wildly  in  her  breast.  Here  was 
an  incident,  indeed,  to  diversify  a  dull  afternoon,  a  dull  life !  She 
was  so  touched  and  excited,  and  moved  by  compassion  and  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that  the  effect  upon  her  was  not  much  less  than 
if  Hillyard's  extraordinary  suit  had  been  that  of  a  man  to  whom  her 
heart  could  have  responded.  She  sat  down  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  got  rid  of  some  of  her  excitement  in  tears,  and  went  over 
the  strange  scene.  How  strange  a  scene  !  For  all  these  seven  years, 
— her  best  and  brightest, — Mary  had  never  heard  the  voice  of  love. 
Now  and  then  a  tone  of  that  admiration  and  interest  which  might 
have  come  to  love  had  just  caught  her  ear  from  the  outside  world, 
but  she  had  been  drawn  back  into  her  retirement  and  the  deeper  tone 
had  never  followed.  And  now,  all  at  once,  here  was  passion  of  such 
a  kind  as  seldom  startles  a  woman's  ears  in  these  days.  An  utter 
stranger  an  hour  ago,  and  now, — happen  what  might,  should  she  never 
see  the  man  again, — a  bit  of  her  life,!  Mary's  head  swam,  and  the 
world  went  round  with  her.  "  They  say  women  feel  that  sometimes, 
if  things  don't  go  altogether  as  they  wish."  What  did  he  mean  ? 
Had  he  read  in  her  heart  more  than  others  could  ?  Was  she  one  to 
fall  into  a  longing  for  some  love  and  support,  some  awakening  and 
current  of  activity  in  her  life,  after  all  youthful  dreams  were  gone  ? 
The  suggestion  moved  Mary  with  a  humbling  sense  of  her  own 
weariness  and  languor,  and  senseless  disappointment,  and  longing  for 
she  knew  not  what.  She  was  not  one  of  those  women  to  whom 
somebody's  love  is  indispensable, — if  not  one,  then  another.  With  a 
cheek  burning  with  shame,  and  eyes  hot  with  tears,  she  rose  up  and 
went  down  again  to  her  duties,  such  as  they  were.  Henceforward  she 
was  determined  she  should  suffice  to  herself.  This,  after  the  first 
shock  of  emotion,  was  all  the  effect  poor  Hillyard's  sacrifice  upon  her 
altar  had  on  Mary.  That  he  should  have  seen  that  all  was  not  going 
altogether  as  she  wished !  After  all,  what  better  had  most  women 
to  do  with  their  lives,  than  to  tend  a  real  or  imaginary  invalid,  to 
order  dinners,  to  read  newspapers,  to  go  out  every  afternoon  for  a 
drive  ?  And  she  had  perfect  health,  and  a  beautiful  country,  and 
plenty  of  books,  and  all  the  poor  people  in  Benton  parish  to  occupy 
her.  To  think  with  all  that,  there  might  come  a  time  when  she  would 
want  a  man's, — any  man's, — love  and  comfort  1  The  counter-pro- 
position, that  a  man  should  some  time  in  his  life  long  to  have 
a  woman  by  him,  does  in  no  way  shock  the  delicacy  of  the 
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creature.  But  what  woman  is  there  who  would  not  rather  die  than 
acknowledge  personally  for  herself  that  a  man  is  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  her  existence  ?  In  the  abstract,  it  is  a  different  matter. 
Poor  Hilly ard !  the  immediate  result  of  his  pilgrimage  of  love,  and 
hopeless  declaration  was  to  move  Mary  Westbury,  in  a  wild  flame 
of  indignation  at  her  own  nnwomanliness,  to  the  task  of  contenting 
herself,  energetically  and  of  set  purpose,  with  all  the  monotonies  of 
her  life. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

WHAT   IT   ALL    MEANT  TO   LAUBIE. 

When  Laurie  Benton  arrived  in  town,  he  went  with  the  story  of  his 
family's  fortune  and  his  own,  as  was  natural,  to  the  padrona,  who 
had  now  a  double  interest  in  the  tale.  She  had  already  heard  of  it 
in  a  letter  from  Alice ;  but  such  a  narrative  is  naturally  more  full 
and  satisfactory  by  word  of  mouth. 

It  was  in  the  same  house,  up  the  same  stairs,  in  the  same  studio, 
that  Laurie  sought  his  friend.     Everything  was  seven  years  older, 
and  the  hair  growing  thin  on  the  top  of  Laurie's  head,  and  Alice  the 
mother  of  children ;  but  neither  Mrs.   Severn  nor  her  studio  was 
much  changed.     She  had  attained,  when  we  saw  her  first,  to  that 
table-land  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  an  innocent  and  healthful  life,  and 
on  which  Time,  if  he  does  not  stand  still,  moves  with  such  equal  and 
steady  steps,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  his  progress ;  and  as  many 
more  years  were  probably  before  her  ere  there  would  appear  in  the 
padrona  any  such  marked  signs  of  the  passage  of  years  as  those 
which  had  already  left  their  stamp  on  Laurie  in  his  youth.     There 
might  be  a  few  white  threads  among  her  hair,  at  least  she  said  there 
were  ;  but,  for  all  that  any  one  could  have  told,  she  might  have  been 
wrapt  in  some  enchanted  sleep  for  all  those  years,  instead  of  work- 
ing, and  thinking,  and  sorrowing,  and  taking  such  simple  pleasures 
as  came  to  her.     The  pleasures  had  been  less  and  the  sorrows  greater 
since  Alice  left  her  ;  but  now  Edie  had  grown,  as  everybody  said,  a 
great   girl,  and  the   mother's   heart  was   stirring  into   life   in   her 
development,  to  prepare  for  herself  another  crisis  and  sacrifice.     It 
was  years  now  since  Laurie  had  returned  from  his  first  self-banish- 
ment to  Italy.     He  had  come  back  and  he  had  been  away  again 
from  time  to  time,  but  he  had  always  returned  here, — "  home  "  as 
he  liked  to  call  it, — and  for  a  long  period  there  had  been  nothing 
in  the  character  of  his  feelings  which  made  it  painful  to  him   to 
come.     How  this  was  he  could  not  tell.     When  he  went  away  on 
that  forlorn  journey  to  Borne  he  had  felt  as  if  he  never  could  look 
again  upon  the  woman  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart,  but  who, 
as  nature  herself  indicated,  could  never  be  more  to  him  than  a  friend. 
She  could  not  be  his, — never, — though  everything  in  heaven  and 
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earth  were  to  plead  for  him, — and  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do 
was   to   rush   away  from  her  and  bury  himself  and  his  unhappy 
love  out  of  sight  for  ever.     These  had  been  his  feelings  when  he 
went  away ; — but,  somehow,  they  did  not  last.     Slowly,  by  degrees, 
he  and  his  heart  came  back  to  her  without  any  anguish  or  despair 
in  them.     When  he  returned,  and  went  half  tremblingly  to  see  if  he 
could  bear  the  sight  of  her,  Laurie  found,  somewhat  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  sight,  instead  of  driving  him  wild  with  disappointed 
affection,  soothed  and  consoled  and  softened  him  as  nothing  else 
could  do.     Perhaps,  had  it  been  possible  that  she  should  become  any 
other  man's  wife,  the  sensation  would  have  been  different ;  but  there 
had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  any  strong  wish  on  the  matter  in  Laurie's 
mind.     The  old  custom  of  hanging  about  her  house  came  back  upon 
him.     He  would  come  and  talk  to  her  of  all  his  own  concerns,  and 
of  a  great  many  of  hers,  by  the  hour  together ;  and  not  of  realities 
only,  but  of  fancies, — everything  that  came  into  his  head.   There  was 
the  strangest  transposition  of  ordinary  rules  in  their  intercourse. 
While  he  lounged  about,  and  talked  and  poured  out  all  his  mind,  she 
would  be  working  on  steadily,  pausing  to  note  her  effects, — now  and 
then  calling  him  into  counsel  on  some  knotty  point,  responding  to 
his  thoughts,  understanding  him  even  when  he  but  half  uttered  his 
meaning,  giving  him  a  certain  proof  of  perfect  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship more  soft  and  tender  than  ordinary  friendship, — and  yet  never 
stopping  in  her  work.     Had  they  been  of  the  same  age,  such  a  thing 
of  course  could  not  have  been  possible  ;  but  on  the  vantage-ground 
r>f  a  dozen  additional  years  the  woman  stood  calm  and  steadfast,  and 
the  man  too,  his  boyish  fit  of  passion  over,  was  calm.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  whisper  at  one  time  in  the  artists'  quarter  that  Mrs.  Severn 
was  going  to  make  a  fool  of  herself  and  marry  a  man  young  enough 
to  bo  her  son.     But  as  time  disproved  that  matter,  the  world,  which 
after  all  is  not  such  a  stupid  world,  but  acknowledges,  after  due  pro- 
bation, the  privileges  that  can  be  safely  accorded  to  the  blameless, 
held  its  tongue, — or  only  jeered  innocently  by  times  at  the  friend- 
ship.    "  Such  things  are  impracticable  generally,  and  dangerous,  you 
know,  and  all  that.     It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  friendship  ;  but  one 
knows  it  always  falls  into  love  on  one  side  or  the  other.     I  really 
do  believe  an  exception   ought  to  be  made  for  the   padrona  and 
Laurie  Renton,"  was  what  was  said  in  Fitzroy  Square.     And  as  the 
two  took  matters  with  perfect  composure,  and  never  looked  as  if  they 
supposed  either  the  world  or  the  Square  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  the  unusual  bond  between  them  soon  came  to  be  considered  a 
matter  of  course.     It  was  not  such  a  bond  that  the  man  was  always 
at  the  woman's  apron-strings.     He  went  away,  sometimes  for  months 
together,  and  travelled  about  in  that  half-professional  half-dilettante 
way  that  suited  Laurie ;  and  then  he  wrote  to  her,  and  next  after  Alice's, 
Laurie's  letters  were  looked  for  in  Mrs.  Severn's  house.     And  I  will 
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not  say  that  there  was  not  now  and  then  just  a  word  in  them  which 
the  padrona  passed  over  when  she  read  these  epistles  to  the  hoys, 
and  which  made  her  half  smile  half  sigh  with  a  curious  mingled 
sense  of  regret  and  amusement  and  pleasure.  He  would  say,  when 
he  was  describing  something  to  her,  "  If  you  were  but  here,  padrona 
mia,  I  should  want  no  more."  Foolish  fellow !  as  if  she  ever  could 
be  with  him,  as  if  it  would  not  be  the  height  of  folly  and  weakness, 
and  upsetting  of  the  whole  rational  world  and  all  the  modesties  of 
nature.  But  yet,  so  long  as  it  evaporated  in  a  harmless  sigh  like  this, 
h  hurt  no  one, — not  Laurie,  who  perhaps  loved  his  wanderings  all 
the  better  for  that  soft  want  in  them ;  and  not  her,  as  she  doubled 
down  the  page  at  that  point  with  a  half  laugh.  And  when  he  came 
home,  the  first  place  he  went  to  was  the  Square.  To  be  sure,  such  a 
friendship  put  all  thoughts  of  marrying  out  of  Laurie's  head,  as  Mrs. 
Suffolk,  who  thought  everybody  should  marry,  sometimes  deplored. 
"  Unless  you  send  him  away,  padrona,  he  will  always  be  just  as  he  is. 
He  will  never  think  of  any  other  kind  of  life,"  she  would  say  to  her 
friend.  "  My  dear,  he  has  no  money  to  marry  on,"  the  padrona 
would  say, — and  so  Laurie's  heart  had  always  found  a  home  and  every 
kind  of  support  and  consolation  and  sympathy  in  Fitzroy  Square. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  money  had  been  rather  a  difficult  point 
with  him  now  and  then.  To  live  upon  two  hundred  a  year  when 
you  have  been  brought  up  a  Benton  of  Benton,  is  a  matter  which 
requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  But  Laurie,  fortunately  for 
himself,  had  no  expensive  tastes,  and  he  painted  some  pictures, 
and,  which  was  more  remarkable,  sold  some ;  and  even  found  himself 
on  the  line  at  the  Academy,  thus  carrying  out  his  highest  dreams. 
But  it  did  not  give  him  the  gratification  nor  cause  the  stir  he  had 
once  anticipated.  It  was  a  small  picture,  a  little  bit  of  Italian  air 
and  sunshine,  and  Slasher  gave  it  a  little  paragraph  all  to  itself  in  the 
"  Sword ;"  but  the  people  whom  he  had  once  pictured  to  himself 
finding  out  his  name  in  the  catalogue,  and  calling  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  that  Laurie  Benton  had  done  something  at  last,  had  by 
this  time  forgotten  all  about  Laurie  Benton,  or  he  had  forgotten 
them,  which  came  to  the  same  thing.  And  candidly,  in  his  soul, 
Laurie  allowed,  that  had  not  old  Welby  been  on  the  hanging  com- 
mittee, probably  it  never  would  have  reached  "  the  line ;"  and  had 
not  Slasher  been  a  friend  of  his,  would  never  have  been  noticed  in  the 
"  Sword."  But  it  sold  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which  was  always  an 
advantage.  The  picture  was  called  "  Feliciello,  on  Tiberio,"  and  was 
the  picture  of  a  dark-faced  Oapriote  guide,  on  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  his  island,  pointing  out  to  a  fair  English  girl  the  points  in  the 
wonderful  landscape  round.  It  was  Edie  Severn,  who  had  never 
been  there,  with  her  golden  hair  streaming  round  her,  who  was  the 
English  girl.  But  handsome  Feliciello  had  been  studied  on  the  spot. 
And  Mr.  Kich  of  Bichmont, — always  a  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
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— gave  Laurie  a  hundred  pounds  for  it,  and  thought  it  one  of  his 
greatest  bargains.  "  This  picture  has  a  story,"  he  would  say  to  his 
guests ;  "  it  was  painted  by  a  gentleman,  the  son  of  one  of  my 
neighbours  in  the  country,  a  man  who  had  never  been  brought  op  to 
make  his  living  by  art.  It  is  quite  a  romance ;  but  I  hear  matters 
are  settled,  and  that  he  has  come  into  his  share  of  the  money,  and 
will  paint  no  more,  and  I  think  I  was  very  lucky  to  secure  this.  My 
daughter,  Lady  Horsman,  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  "  About  the 
picture  painted  by  a  gentleman  ? "  Nelly  would  say  on  being  ques- 
tioned. "  Most  painters  that  I  know  are  gentlemen.  Papa  means 
to  infer  that  he  is  not  much  of  a  painter,  I  suppose."  For  Lady  Hors- 
man was  not  fond  of  the  Rontons,  and  had  never  cared  to  cultivate 
their  society.  "  If  you  get  my  lady  on  painters  she'll  talk  till  mid- 
night," Sir  George  said  out  of  his  moustache.  He  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  signpost  and  a  Titian,  and  thought  the  one 
quite  as  pretty  as  the  other ;  but  he  was  the  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  England,  and  Master  of  the  Hounds  in  his  county, 
and  a  great  many  other  grandeurs ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  Nelly 
had  the  full  value  for  her  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression  a  long  way  out  of  Fitzroy  Square, 
Laurie  went  to  the  padrona  with  his  story,  and  found  her  still  in  a 
state  of  excitement  over  Alice's  letter, — the  second  since  the  event, 
— with  something  in  it  about  the  Dovecote,  which  was  the  last  new 
possibility.  She  had  just  been  taken  to  see  it,  and  her  letter  was 
full  of  an  enthusiastic  description  of  its  beauties.  "  Think,  mftrnm^ 
of  a  lovely  little  house  close  to  Benton,  with  a  lawn  sloping  to  the 
river,  and  a  cow,  and  a  pony-carriage,  and  I  don't  know  what,"  the 
young  wife  wrote  in  her  delight.  "  And  Frank  thinks  he  may  afford 
himself  a  hunter,  and  there  is  the  sweetest  honeysuckle  room  for 
Edie  and  you ! "  The  padrona,  being  mother  to  the  being  upon 
whom  this  glorious  prospect  was  opening,  was  more  interested  at 
first  in  the  Dovecote  than  in  anything  Laurie  had  to  say. 

"  To  think  one  has  only  to  take  the  train  and  be  with  her  in 
an  hour, — after  being  so  far  away  for, — a  lifetime ! "  the  padrona 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Only  six  years,"  said  Laurie ;  "  but  never  mind ;  after  Alice  has 
had  her  turn  perhaps  you  will  think  of  me." 

"  When  you  know  I  always  think  of  you  1 "  said  Mrs.  Severn.  **  It 
becomes  you  to  be  exigeant,  Laurie  1  and  you'  are  not  going  to  have  a 
cow,  and  a  pony-carriage,  and  everything  that  is  most  delightful  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Think  of  Alice  having  a  cow  !  You  are  so 
terribly  blase,  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  you.  And  Edie  is  out,  the 
child,  so  that  there  is  no  one  to  be  glad  but  me." 

"  It  does  not  strike  me  at  all,"  said  Laurie.  "  If  she  had  a  dozen 
cows,  I  think  I  could  bear  it.  But  some  day  I  must  take  you  to  see 
the  Dovecote,  padrona,  since  you  like  it  so  much." 
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"  I  wish  they  had  had  Feliciello,"  said  Mrs.  Severn.  "  If  one  had 
known  you  were  all  to  be  bo  well  off, — it  would  have  pleased 
Frank." 

"  Frank  will  like  some  of  those  vile  chromos  just  as  well,"  said 
Laurie.  "  I'll  buy  him  a  few  I  think.  And  I  mean  to  bring  Ben  to 
see  you  to-night;  then  you  will  know  us  all.  Not  that  there  will  be 
any  intense  gratification  in  that ;  but  you'll  like  Ben.  He  is  made  of 
different  stuff  from  the  rest  of  us.  There  is  more  in  him.  He  is  not 
so  cheeky  as  Frank ;  and  he  is  another  sort  of  fellow,  to  be  sure,  from 
a  good-for-nothing  like  me." 

"  Laurie,  there  is  something  the  matter,"  said  the  padrona,  turn- 
ing upon  him  with  her  palette  in  her  hand.  She  knew  all  his  tones 
like  the  notes  in  music,  and  heard  the  far-off  quiver  of  one  of  his  fits 
of  despondency  already  vibrating  in  the  quiet.  "  Is  not  this  as  good 
for  you  as  for  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  as  good,"  he  said  abruptly,  with  his  eyes  on  her 
work.     "  You  are  putting  too  much  yellow  in  that  light." 

"  Am  I  ?  but  that  is  not  the  question.  Laurie,  never  mind  the 
light,  hut  tell  me  what  is  wrong." 

"  I  must  mind  the  light,"  he  said.  "  If  I  can't  put  you  right  when 
you  get  into  a  mess,  what  is  the  good  of  me.  It's  all  wrong  and  it's 
all  right,  padrona  mia,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  matters  much  one 
way  or  another ;  but  I  don't  quite  like  your  shadows.  With  that 
tone  of  light  they  should  have  more  blue  in  them,"  he  went  on,  gazing 
at  the  picture  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"But  it  will  make  a  great  difference  in  your  life,"  said  Mrs. 
Severn,  putting  down  her  tools  and  drawing  a  chair  near  to  where  he 
sat. 

"  That  is  just  it,"  he  said.  "  It  will  make  no  difference  to  speak 
of.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  Ben ;  and  for  Frank,  too,  it  will  be  every- 
thing. You  can  see  that  clearly.  But  what  difference  will  it  make  to 
me  ?  More  money  to  spend  perhaps,  and  better  rooms  to  live  in  ; 
but  no  sort  of  expansion  or  widening  out  of  life.  That's  not  possible, 
you  know.  It  was  put  a  stop  to  once,  and  no  change  that  I  know  of 
can  effect  it  now." 

"  You  cannot'  mean  to  reproach  me,  Laurie  ?  "  said  the  padrona. 
"  No,"  he  said,  still  fixedly  gazing  at  the  picture ;  "  I  don't  reproach 
you.      Being  you,  perhaps  you  could  have  done  nothing  else.     I  am 
not  complaining  of  anybody ;  but  this  is  how  it  is, — you  see  it  for 
yourself." 

"  Laurie,  listen  to  me,"  she  said,  with  eagerness,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  "  I  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for  long,  and  never 
liked  to  begin  the  subject.  You  must  make  an  effort  to  break  this 
spell.  I  did  not  say  a  word  as  long  as  you  were  poor, — for  what 
could  you  do  ? — and  I  thought  I  was  always  some  consolation  to  you ; 
but  now  that  you  have  money  enough,  and  can  make  a  new  beginning, 
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— Laurie,  do  you  know,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  away 
from  me." 

"  What,  go  away  again  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  half  smile,  "  as  I  did 
when  I  went  to  Borne?     No,  there  is  no  such  occasion  now." 

"  Of  course  there  is  no  such  occasion  now.  That  dream  has  passed 
away,  as  all  dreams  do.  But,  Laurie,  for  that  very  reason  I  speak* 
Even  what  you  were  so  foolish  as  to  wish  then  you  don't  wish  now." 

She  made  a  momentary  pause,  but  he  gave  no  answer.  It  was 
quite  true.  He  was  not  in  love  with  her  any  longer, — though  she 
was  the  creature  dearest  to  him  in  the  world.  Nor  did  he  any  longer 
want  to  appropriate  or  bind  her  closer  to  himself.  He  would  not 
have  admitted  this  change  in  words,  but  it  was  true. 

"  I  don't  think  in  the  least  that  you  have  ceased  to  care  for  me," 
she  continued ;  "  but  it  is  different, — it  is  not  in  that  way.  And 
you  are  getting  not  to  care  much  what  happens.  We  talk  over 
it,  and  come  to  our  conclusions ;  and  after  that,  good  and  evil  are 
much  the  same  to  you.  That  is  why  I  think  you  should  go  away, — 
not  to  Italy,  as  you  did  before,  but  out  of  this  neighbourhood,  to 
some  place  like  the  one  you  used  to  live  in,  and  go  back  into  the 
world." 

"  Why,  I  wonder?"  said  Laurie.  "  The  world  and  I  had  never 
much  to  say  to  each  other.  And  at  least  I  have  some  comfort  in  my 
life  here." 

"  Too  much,  a  great  deal,"  said  the  padrona,  with  a  smile.  "  Yon 
know  you  can  always  come  to  me,  whether  it  is  a  pin  that  pricks,  or 
a  storm  that  overtakes  you.  I  am  fond  of  you  ;  and  you  can  always 
reckon  on  my  sympathy." 

"  Always!"  said  Laurie,  stooping  to  kiss  the  hand  she  had  laid 
on  his  arm. 

"Yes;  but  that  is  not  good  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Severn,  hastily 
withdrawing  her  hand.  "  Now  is  the  moment  to  preach  yon  Helen 
Suffolk's  little  sermon.  She  says  you  will  never  marry  so  long  as 
you  are  constantly  here." 

"  Marry  !  "  said  Laurie,  looking  at  her,  and  then  turning  his  head 
away  with  a  half  contemptuous  impatience. 

"  Well,  marry.  Why  should  not  I  say  so?  If  I  have  stood  in 
your  way,  unwillingly,  unfortunately,  once,  why  should  that  shut  up 
all  your  lifo  ?  Laurie,  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  reconsider  all  this,  and 
make  a  difference, — for  my  sake  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  marry  even  for  your  sake,"  he  said,  turning  to  her 
with  a  sudden  laugh ;  "  though  there  is  no  other  inducement  I  would 
do  so  much  for.  Tell  me  something  else  to  do  to  show  my  devotion, 
and  let  everything  go  on  as  it  was  before." 

"Not  as  it  was  before,"  said  Mrs.  Severn.  "This  atmosphere 
might  be  good  enough  for  you  when  you  were  poor.  At  least,  it  did 
you  no  harm  ;  but  now  I  want  you  to  go  back  into  the  world." 
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"  You  want  me  to  be  wretched,  I  think/'  said  Laurie.  "  I  have  got 
used  to  this  atmosphere,  as  you  call  it ;  and  it  suits  me.  But  I  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  world.  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  sent 
back  among  people  who  have  forgotten  me,  to  mix  myself  up  with 
things  in  which  I  take  no  interest  ?  Padrona,  in  this  you  do  not  show 
your  usual  wisdom.     Let  us  return  to  the  question  of  the  light." 

"  Not  yet/'  she  said.  "  It  is  because  I  am  anxious  about  you  that 
I  speak.  This  is  such  a  point  in  your  life  ;  a  new  beginning, — any- 
thing yon  please  to  make  it, — and  you  feel  yourself  how  hard  it  is  to 
think  that  it  will  make  no  difference.  Laurie,  what  I  want  you  to  do 
is  to  break  this  thread  of  association,  and  turn  your  back  upon  the 
past." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke,  and  their  eyes  met ; 
— hers  earnest  and  steady ; '  his  with  a  smile,  which  was  full  of 
tenderness,  and  a  kind  of  playful  melancholy  dawning  in  them.  "But 
that  is  not  what  I  want  to  do,"  he  said,  the  smile  growing  as  he  met 
her  gaze.  She  turned  away  with  a  little  impatient  exclamation.  It 
was  not  the  kind  of  reply  she  had  looked  for. 

"  Yon  are  provoking,  Laurie,"  she  said.  "  You  have  regained  the 
ground  yon  stood  on  seven  years  ago,  and  why  should  you  refuse  to 
recall  the  circumstances  too  ?  " 
"  And  make  the  seven  years  as  if  they  had  never  been  ?  " 
"  I  think  you  might,  in  a  great  measure,"  said  the  padrona,  with  a 
little  flush  on  her  cheek,  "  though  you  laugh.  Nothing  has  happened 
in  those  seven  years.  Yes,  I  grant  you,  you  have  felt  some  things  as 
you  never  did  before,  and  learned  a  great  many  things.  But  nothing 
has  happened,  Laurie.  Nothing  has  occurred  either  to  tie  up  your 
freedom  in  any  way,  or  to  leave  rankling  recollections  in  your  mind. 
There  has  been  no  fact  which  could  fetter  you.  Indeed, — for  all 
that  has  come  and  gone, — your  life  might  be  safer  to  begin  anew  than 
that  of  any  man  I  know." 

"  Well,  that  is  hard !  "  said  Laurie,  with  more  energy  than  he  had 
yet  shown ;  "  the  present  is  not  much,  the  future  I  take  no  particular 
interest  in,  and  you  ask  me  to  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
P&Bt  I  What  has  been  the  good  of  me  altogether,  then  ?  Nobody  will 
*&y  that  it  has  been  worth  a  man's  while  to  live  in  order  to  produce 
'FelicieUo.'  Padrona,  this  is  very  poor  consolation, — the  poorest  I 
«ver  knew  yon  to  give." 
"  I  did  not  mean  it  so,  Laurie." 

"  No,  you  did  not  mean  it,"  he  said  ;  "  you  did  not  think  that  the 
past, — such  as  it  is, — is  all  I  have.  Of  course  I  might  now  go  back 
to  Kensington  Gore,  as  you  tell  me,  or  somewhere  else ;  and  go  to 
a  few  parties  next  season,  perhaps.  Fine  fate !  Didn't  I  tell  you 
how  I  used  to  anticipate  people  finding  my  name  in  the  Academy 
catalogue,  and  standing  and  staring  at  Laurie  Benton's  picture  ?  And 
now  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  remember  who  the  people  were  I  so 
vol.  vi.  p  p 
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thought  of !  That's  encouraging  for  a  return  to  old  ways.  Let's  say 
no  more  about  it,"  said  Laurie,  getting  up  and  following  his  friend  to 
her  easel.  "  After  all,  the  boys  and  Edie  shall  have  some  pleasure 
out  of  the  money,  and  then  it  will  not  be  quite  lost/9 

"  The  boys  and  Edie  must  not  get  into  the  way  of  looking  to  yen 
for  pleasure,"  said  the  padrona  quickly ; — "  neither  for  you  nor  then 
would  that  be  good." 

"  There  it  is  now ! "  cried  Laurie ;  "  proof  upon  proof  how  little  I 
am  the  better  for  what  has  happened.  You  cannot  work  for  ever, 
padrona ;  but  if  I  had  all  the  gold  mines  that  ever  were  dreamt  of 
you  would  not  take  anything  from  me ;  and  what  is  the  good  of  my 
having  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  No,  I  would  not  take  anything  from  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
momentary  smile ;  but  it  was  a  suggestion  that  made  her  tremble  in 
her  fortitude  whenever  it  was  made.  "  Laurie/'  she  said,  with  a 
little  gasp,  turning  to  him  for  sympathy, "  when  I  cannot  work  I  hope 
I  shall  die." 

"  But  one  cannot  die  when  one  pleases,  that  is  the  wont  of  it," 
said  Laurie.  "I  hope  you  will,  padrona  mia, — and  I  too  and 
then,  perhaps,  one  might  have  a  better  chance  for  a  new  life." 

This  was  not  cheerful  talk  for  a  new  beginning ;  but  the  amusing 
thing  about  Laurie,  and,  indeed,  about  the  pair  thus  strangely  united, 
was,  that  after  all  this  had  been  uttered  and  done  with  they  both 
became  quite  cheerful ;  and,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  were 
planning  an  expedition  to  The  Dovecote,  taking  Benton  by  the  way, 
with  all  that  enjoyment  of  the  idea  of  a  country  excursion  which  k 
so  strong  in  the  laborious  dweller  in  towns.  The  vision  of  gliding 
rivers  and  autumnal  trees  swept  over  Mrs.  Severn's  mind  like  a 
refreshing  wind,  carrying  away  all  the  vapours.  For  a  time,  she 
thought  no  more  either  of  that  twilight  life  which  Laurie  had  chosen 
for  himself,  and  of  which  she  felt  herself  partly  the  cause,  nor  of  her 
own  anxieties,  but  went  on  painting,  reducing  the  yellow  tone  in  her 
light,  and  modifying  her  shadows,  and  full  of  cheerful  discussion  of 
the  day  and  the  way  of  going.  To  the  moment  its  work  or  its  thought; 
and  to  the  next,  why,  another  thought,  another  piece  of  work ;  and  so 
forth,  as  pleases  God.  This  blessing  of  temperament — special  gift  of 
heaven  to  its  beloved, — belonged  more  or  less  to  both.  The  artist- 
woman  had  it  in  its  perfection,  which  was  the  reason  why  she  had  got 
through  so  much  hard  labour  and  so  many  struggles  with  eye  undimmed 
and  spirit  unbroken ;  and  Laurie  had  it  in  a  degree  which  had  done 
much  to  lead  to  the  unsatisfactoriness  and  imperfection  of  his  life, — 
which  is  a  strange  enough  paradox,  and  yet  true.  For  in  the  padrona 
this  power  of  dismissing  care  and  living  in  the  hour  was  accom- 
panied, as  it  often  is,  by  the  strongest  vitality  and  energy  of  con- 
stitution, by  a  natural  delight  and  pleasure  in  exertion,  and  by  the 
perpetual,  never  absent  spur  of  necessity.    Whereas  in  Laurie's  < 
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it  was  associated  with  the  meditative,  contemplative  soul ;  the  mind 
that  is  more  prone  to  thinking  than  to  doing ;  a  slower  amount  of  life 
in  the  veins,  and  an  existence  disengaged  from  necessities  and 
responsibilities.  Temperament  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than 
had  that  early  blander  in  his  life  for  which  the  padrona  never  forgave 
herself.  "  If  I  had  not  stood  in  his  way  he  would  have  made  a  life 
for  himself,  like  other  men/9  she  would  say  to  herself,  with  an  ache 
in  her  heart,  yet  with  that  touch  of  tender  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
had  it  in  him  to  pour  himself  out  like  a  libation  on  her  path,  which 
a  woman  cannot  but  feel,  however  undesired  the  sacrifice  may  be.  I 
am  afraid  to  ackowledge  it,  but  the  truth  is  that  such  a  libation 
is  very  grateful  to  a  woman.  There  is  in  it  the  most  exquisite,  tragical, 
heart-rending  pleasure.  Not  that  one  would  not  regret  it  with  all  one's 
heart  and  soul,  and  do  everything  that  one  could,  like  Lancelot,  to  turn 
aside  the  rising  passion.  But  even  to  Lancelot  was  not  that  self- 
offering  of  the  lily-maid,  though  he  would  have  given  his  life  to  pre- 
vent it,  an  exquisite  sweetness  and  sorrowfulness,  a  combination  of  the 
deepest  pain  and  gratification  of  which  the  soul  is  capable  ?  Such  an 
act  raises  the  doer  of  it, — be  it  man  or  woman, — out  of  the  level  of 
ordinary  humanity,  and  envelops  the  receiver  of  the  offering  in  the 
same  maze  of  tenderest,  most  melancholy  glory.  Something  of  this 
feeling  the  padrona  had  for  her  Laurie,  who  had  given  her  his  life  like 
a  flower,  without  price  or  hope  of  price  in  this  world.  And  yet, 
I  think,  temperament  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  sweetness  of  it,  and  all  the  subdued  tones  of  his  existence  which 
had  followed,  were  more  to  him  than  the  brighter  daylight  colours  of 
ordinary  existence,  even  though  he  might  feel  the  absence  of  those 
fuller  tones  now  and  then,  once  in  a  way. 

But  to  some  extent  Laurie  acted  upon  Mrs.  Severn's  advice.  As 
lack  would  have  it,  his  old  rooms  at  Kensington  Gore,  having  passed 
through  many  hands  in  the  interval,  proved  to  be  vacant  about  this 
time.  And  Laurie  secured  them,  and  fitted  up  all  his  old  fittings, 
his  carved  brackets  and  velvet  hangings,  and  all  the  contrivances  that 
had  been  so  pleasant  to  him  ;  and  had  his  bow-window  once  more 
fall  of  flowers,  and  looked  out  once  more  upon  the  gay  park  and  the 
stream  of  carriages  as  from  an  opera-box.  But  the  ladies  who  looked 
up  at  his  window  once  had  passed  away  and  given  place  to  others, 
who  knew  not  Laurie,  or  had  forgotten  him,  and  asked  each  other 
who  was  the  man  who  stared  so  from  that  window  ?  And  from  Ken- 
^gton  Gore  to  Fitzroy  Square  is  a  very  long  walk  to  be  taken  every 
day*  And  though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  plenty  of  studios  about  Ken- 
8u>gton,  into  which  an  amateur  may  drop,  yet  these  are  grand 
rtodios,  flanked  by  drawing-rooms,  with  ladies  to  be  called  upon, 
ftftd  the  flavour  of  society  about  them.  It  is  true  that  Suffolk  lives  in 
that  refined  neighbourhood  now,  having  made  very  rapid  progress 
since  the  days  when  Mr.  Rich  bought  "  The  Angles,"  and  Laurie 
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put  the  studio  in  order  for  the  reception  of  the  patron,  and  got 
cobwebs  on  his  coat.  "  They  were  very  nice,  those  old  days,  after 
all !  "  Mrs.  Suffolk  says,  when  they  talk  it  oyer ;  hut  they  have  now 
a  spruce  man-servant, — more  spruce  though  not  so  well-instructed  is 
old  Forrester,  Mr.  Welby's  man, — to  move  a  picture  that  has  to  be 
moved,  and  open  the  door  to  the  patrons  and  patronesses.  And 
Laurie  for  one,  to  whom  a  man-servant  is  not  the  badge  of  grandeur 
and  success  which  it  is  to  Mr.  Suffolk,  rather  preferred,  I  fear,  the 
state  of  things  in  the  old  days,  when  they  all  clustered  about 
Fitzroy  Square. 

But  the  padrona  has  not  removed  from  No.  375,  though  she  has 
been  tempted  and  plagued  to  do  so  on  all  sides.  Frank,  who  would 
prefer  to  have  a  mother-in-law, — since  such  a  thing  he  must  have, — in 
a  habitable  part  of  the  town,  is  very  energetic  as  to  the  advantage  it 
will  be  to  Edie  when  she  grows  up.  And  Alice  recommends  it  with 
wistful  eyes,  as  so  much  nicer  for  the  air,  not  liking  to  say  a  word 
against  the  home  of  her  youth.  Mrs.  Severn  thinks  it  would  be 
unkind  to  Mr.  Welby  to  withdraw  from  him ;  and  it  would  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money ;  and  then  there  would  be  new  carpets  wanted 
for  new  rooms,  and  quantities  of  things ;  and,  last  of  all,  would  not 
it  be  a  still  greater  clog  upon  Laurie  and  hindrance  to  him  in  the 
possibility  of  his  heart  disengaging  itself  from  all  the  pleasant  bonds 
of  the  past  ?  I  think,  however,  that  the  thing  which  will  finally 
resolve  the  point  will  be  Frank's  success  in  the  competition  for  a 
Foreign  Office  clerkship,  for  which  he  is  going  in.  None  of  his 
people  have  any  doubt  of  his  success;  and,  in  that  case,  the  boy  may 
be  trusted  to  make  his  mother's  life  a  burden  to  her  so  long  as  she 
remains  in  Fitzroy  Square.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  Mr. 
Welby,  and  Forrester,  to  whom  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  lire 
out  of  sight  of  Edie  and  the  boys,  and  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  gradually  increasing  authority  of  the  padrona,  I  don't  know. 

Laurie's  sketch  of  the  "  Three  Fairy  Princes  "  turned  up  out  of  a 
packing-box  when  he  took  back  his  belongings  to  Kensington  Gore; 
and  he  hung  it  in  the  place  of  honour  over  his  mantlepiece.  There 
anybody  may  see  young  Frank  pushing  forth  towards  the  Indian 
towers  and  minarets,  with  a  coronet  hanging  in  a  haze  over  the  dis- 
tant prospect ;  and  Laurie  himself)  with  his  goods  and  chattels  hong 
about  him,  and  his  lay-figure  gazing  blank  over  his  shoulders, 
trudging  towards  the  pepper-boxes  of  the  National  Gallery  ;  and  Ben 
scaling  the  rocks,  like  Mr.  Longfellow's  Alpine  hero,  with  the  nymph 
on  the  summit  beckoning  him, — not  to  eternal  snows  and  supernatural 
excellence,  but  to  Renton  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Frank  has 
not  got  the  coronet,  nor  Laurie,  except  in  the  very  mildest  accidental 
way,  the  glories  of  the  Academy.  But  who  is  to  tell  what  is  waiting 
for  Ben  ?  At  least,  there  is  only  another  chapter  to  do  it  in,  and  the 
story  is  all  but  told. 
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CHAPTER  LYI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  day  of  Hillyard's  visit  was  full  of  trial  and  excitement  to  Mary. 
To  live  in  a  household  where  everything  is  talked  of  freely,  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  various  matters  of  the  deepest  interest 
entirely  to  yourself,  is  not  an  agreeable  position  in  any  case ;  and 
to  feel  yourself  thrilling  through  every  vein  with  the  concussion  of  a 
recent  shock,  while  yet  you  are  compelled  to  put  on  the  most  com- 
monplace composure,  is  more  trying  still.     Mary,  however,  had  been 
used  to  it  for  some  time  back,  if  that  was  any  alleviation.     She  only 
had  known,   or  rather  suspected,  the  ancient  connection  between 
Ben  Kenton   and  the    beautiful  Millicent.      She  alone  had  had  the 
excitement  of  watching  their  meeting  after  so  long  an  interval.     She 
only  had  understood  the  passage  of  arms  between  the  two ;  and  she 
had  witnessed  their  parting,  which  to   her  was   of  ten-fold  more 
interest  than  even  the  great  interest  which  the  family  had  in  common. 
And  now,  her  spectatorship  in  Ben's  romance  being  over,  here  had 
suddenly  sprung  up  a  romance  of  her  own,  so  completely  beyond 
all  expectation  that  even  now  she  could  scarcely  believe  it  had  been 
real.     Mary  could  not  have  betrayed  Ben's  secret  to  any  one ;  but 
had  her  mother  been  at  hand,  or  even  had  her  godmother  been  less 
pre- occupied,  I  doubt  whether  she  could  have  kept*poor  Hillyard's  to 
herself.     For  it  was  her  own,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
she  might  not  have  remembered  that  it  was  the  man's  also,  and  a 
humiliation  to  him.     But,  as  it  was,  poor  Mary  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  her  mind.     Mrs.  Westbury  was  away,  and  Alice 
took  her  share  in  nursing  Mrs.  Benton,  entering  into  it  with  a  certain 
enjoyment  of  the  task.  There  were  even  moments  when  Alice  thought 
Mary  unsympathetic,  and  was  sorry  for  "  poor  grandmama,"  bringing 
with  her  a  fresh  interest  in  the  ailments  and  the  alleviations,  such  as 
was  scarcely  possible  to  the  nurse  who  had  been  going  through  it  all 
for  seven  years.     Mary  consequently  at  this  extraordinary  moment 
of  her  existence  had  lost  all  her  habitual  quiet,  and  all  those  possibili- 
ties of  communication  which  had  ever  been  open  to  her.     She  herself 
and  her  personal  being  were  floated  away,  as  it  were,  on  the  current 
of  "  the  Frank  Rentons."     They  had  come  into  the  house  like  an 
inundation,  and  left  no  room  for  anything  but  their  own  cheerful 
beginning  of  life, — their  arrangements,  their  new  house,  their  children, 
what  they  were  going  to  do.     The  two  women  who  had  lived  there  so 
long  in  the  silence  were  carried  away  by  the  vigorous  young  tide ; 
and  Mary,  hiding  her  individual  concerns  in  her  own  mind,  lived  for 
the  rest  of  that  evening  a  strange,  abstracted,  feverish  sort  of  existence, 
like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  hearing  the  cheerful  voices  round  her, 
and  the  lights  shining,  and  figures  flitting  about,  but  only  awaking 
to  take  any  part  in  it  when  she  was  called  upon  energetically  to 
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come  out  of  her  abstraction.  The  position  altogether  was  bo  strange 
that  she  kept  asking  herself  which  scene  was  real  and  which  was  a 
dream; — either  this  was  the  reality, — this  evening  picture,  with 
Frank  talking  to  his  mother  on  the  sofa,  and  Alice  working  in  the 
golden  circle  of  the  lamplight,  and  the  urn  bubbling,  and  gleams  \rf 
reflection  shining  from  the  tea-table  in  the  corner ;  or  else  the  other 
scene,  with  Hillyard  standing  sunburnt  and  bearded  and  impassioned, 
telling  her  he  had  loved  her  before  he  even  saw  her, — saying,  if  some 

time,  any  time,  she  should  want  a  man's  love  and  support and 

the  rest  of  it.  One  thing  was  certain,  they  could  not  both  be  real; 
she  had  been  dreaming  them, — or  else  she  was  dreaming  now. 

Nor  yet  was  Mary's  excitement  over  for  the  night.  When  the 
evening  post  came  in,  a  letter  was  brought  to  her,  which  at  the  first 
glance  she  saw  was  in  Ben's  handwriting.  Well !  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in .  that.  Of  course  Ben  would*  write,  though  she  had  not 
expected  it  so  soon.  But  the  contents  of  the  note  were  such  as  to 
raise  to  a  climax  her  sense  of  being  in  some  feverish  dream.  This 
is  what  Ben  said : — 

"  Dear  Mary, — I  want  to  speak  half  a  dozen  words  to  you  before  I 
.  go.  I  have  heard  something  to-day  which  has  taken  me  very  much 
by  surprise,  and  I  cannot  leave  England  without  seeing  you.  But  I 
don't  want  to  disturb  my  mother  with  a  hurried  visit  and  another 
parting.  If  you  will  be  at  the  beech  tree  on  the  river- walk  to-morrow 
morning,  at  eight,  I  will  come  down  by  the  first  train  and  meet  yon 
there.     Don't  refuse  me.     It  is  of  great  importance.     In  haste, 

"  Yours,  B.  R." 

Mary's  head  went  round  and  round  as  she  sat, — hearing  Frank's 
voice  talking  all  the  while,  and  Alice  pouring  out  the  tea, — and  read 
this  note.     The  question  changed  now,  and  seemed  to  be, — they  or 
Ben ;  which  was  the  phantom  ?    But  the  paper  and  the  writing  were 
very  real, — so  real  that  she  could  see  it  had  been  written  in  excite- 
#  ment,  and  was  blurred,  and  betokened  a  scratching  and  uncomfortable 
pen,  which  is  a  thing  that  no  imagination  would  be  likely  to  invent 
When  she  had  put  the  extraordinary  note  away  in  her  pocket ; — 
fortunately  she  had  not  said  out  loud  "  Here  is  a  letter  from  Ben,** 
as  on  any  other  day  she  would  have  done ; — Mary's  mind  went  hope- 
lessly into  abstraction.     She  gave  up  the  tea-making  to  Alice  grate- 
fully and  without  an  effort,  though  in  general  she  did  not  like  to  hare 
her  prerogatives  invaded.     She  never  uttered  a  word  to  help  on  the 
conversation.     She  had  to  be  recalled  as  from  a  distance,  when 
anybody  spoke  to  her.     Things  had  come  to  such  a  pitch  thai  she 
seemed  to  lose  her  individual  consciousness  altogether.     To  have 
violent  love  made  her  one  day  by  a  man  whom  she  scarcely  knew, 
and  to  meet  her  cousin  Ben  clandestinely  the  next  morning  by  the 
great   beech,   to  talk   over  something  of  importance,  which  con- 
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earned  only  her  and  him  and  nobody  else  in  the  family!  The 
earth  seemed  to  he  going  off  its  pivot  altogether  to  Mary.  She  felt 
that  now  nothing  would  surprise  her.  If  Mrs.  Benton  had  suddenly 
proposed  to  her  to  walk  to  town,  or  Frank  that  she  should  swim 
across  the  river,  it  would  have  seemed  to  her  perfectly  natural.  But 
to  meet  Ben  by  stealth  at  the  great  beech  at  eight  o'clock  !  Gould 
she  have  mistaken  the  words  ?  For  one  moment  a  sort  of  gleam  of 
eldritch  fear  came  across  her,  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  amazing 
manner  in  which  the  familiar  forms  of  the  nursery  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  mind  of  little  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  the  story.  Could 
it  be  that  Ben  was  to  start  on  his  long  journey  to-morrow  by  the  first 
train,  and  could  the  great  beech  be  the  name  of  the  ship  ?  Mary 
was  so  completely  thrown  off  her  balance,  that  this  idea  actually 
occurred  to  her.  And  then  she  felt  that  they  must  all  have  remarked 
that  she  had  got  a  letter,  and  had  thrust  it  stealthily  into  her  pocket. 
Altogether,  the  evening  swam  over  her  somehow,  she  could  not  tell 
how.  And  then  there  was  the  stir  of  Davison's  entrance,  and  Mrs. 
Benton's  going  to  bed.  And  then  Frank  disappeared  to  smoke  his 
cigar,  and  Alice,  finding  her  companion  uncommunicative,  sat  down 
at  the  piano,  and  began  to  play  softly  to  herself,  as  she  had  been 
wont  in  the  old  days  at  home  ;  and  silence,  broken  only  by  sounds 
which  helped  to  increase  all  the  mists  and  made  her  feel  a  safety 
and  comfort  in  the  retirement  of  her  thoughts,  fell  upon  the  quiet 
house. 

Next  morning  Mary  was  awake  and  up  before   any  one  was 

stirring.       She  did  not  herself  think  that  she  had  slept   all  tht 

Bight ;  but  she  was  still  young  enough  to  consider  an  hour  or  two's 

wakefulness  a  great  matter.     And.  she  was  as  much  afraid  of  Ben's 

visit  being  found  out,  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  illegitimate  of 

visitors.     She  was  out  soon  after  six,  while  the  grass  was  still  quite 

wet  with  dew,  and  went  wandering  up  and  down  the  river- walk  like 

a  ghost,  under  the  cloistered  shade  of  those  great  trees  which,  as  yet, 

let  no  sunshine  through.     There  was  something  in  the  air  at  that 

early  hour  which  told  that  summer  was  waning,  and  Mary  was  chilly 

with  nervousness  which  had  all  the  effect  of  cold.     She  went  all  the 

way  down  to  the  river-side  and  basked  in  the  sunshine  which  lay  full 

on  the  open  bit  of  green  bank,  by  way  of  overcoming  the  shivering 

which  had  seized  her.     The  world  was  so  still,  the  birds  so  noisy, — 

which  rather  heightens  than  impairs  the  stillness, — the  paths  so 

utterly  vacant  and  suggestive,  that  fancy  continually  caught  glimpses 

of  something  disappearing  behind  the  trees.    Now  it  would  seem  a 

gliding  dream-figure,  now  the  last  sweep  of  a  robe  just  getting  out  of 

nght.     The  ghostliness  of  the  early  morning  is  different,  but  not  less 

profound,  than  that  of  the  night;  and  at  six  o'clock  the  Benton  woods 

were  as  mysterious,  as  dim  under  the  great  shadows  of  the  trees,  as 

any  enchanted  wood.  The  sunshine  went  all  round  them,  drying  up  the 
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dew  on  the  open  bank,  and  chasing  the  mists  and  chills  of  night ;  but 
the  river- walk  was  all  brown  and  grey,  and  fall  of  clear,  mystical 
distances  and  windings,  broken  by  upright  shafts  of  trees.  Any  one 
might  have  appeared  suddenly  at  such  an  hour  in  such  a  place ; — 
people  out  of  books,  poople  out  of  one's  own  straining  fancy,  people 
from  the  other  world.  And  though  it  was  Ben,  and  no  other,  for  whom 
Mary  Westbury  was  waiting,  yet  her  imagination,  over-excited,  wai 
ready  to  see  anything.  And  she  was  alarmed  by  every  waving  leaf 
or  bough  that  swayed  in  the  morning  air.  If  anybody  should  dis- 
cover this  tryst !  If  it  should  be  known  that  Ben  had  come  in  this 
sweet  inconceivable  sort  of  way  to  see  her !  Had  he  been  a  tabooed 
lover,  whose  discovery  would  have  involved  all  sorts  of  perils,  Mary 
could  not  have  been  more  afraid. 

It  was  half-past  seven  before  he  came, — as  indeed  she  might  hare 
known, — since  that  was  the  earliest  moment  at  which  any  one  could 
come  by  the  first  train.  She  could  see  him  coming  for  a  long  way, 
making  his  way  among  the  trees.  He  had  not  come  in  by  any  gate, 
but  through  some  illegitimate  by-way  known  to  the  Kenton  boys  and 
the  poachers,  so  lawless  were  all  the  accessories  of  this  extraordinary 
stealthy  meeting.  He  came  along  rapidly,  making  himself  audible 
by,  now  and  then,  the  sound  of  the  gravel  sent  flying  by  his  foot,  or 
the  crackle  of  a  fallen  branch  on  the  path.  And  then  he  came  in 
sight,  walking  very  quickly,  with  a  look  of  abstraction,  wrapped  in 
his  own  thoughts.  He  was  close  upon  the  bank  before  he  caught 
sight  of  Mary,  whose  grey  gown  was  easily  lost  sight  of  among  the 
branches ; — then  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  came  forward  eagerly. 

"  You  here,"  he  said,  "  Mary  ?  I  thought  I  should  be  too  early  for 
you,"  and  held  out  both  his  hands  for  her. 

"  I  was  so  much  surprised, — so  anxious  to  know  what  it  was.  I 
have  been  out  for  nearly  an  hour,  I  think,"  said  Mary.  "I  could 
not  sleep." 

"  Did  I  startle  you  ?  "  said  Ben.  "  Not  half  so  much,  I  am  sure, 
as  I  was  startled  myself.  But  if  I  have  made  you  uneasy  I  will 
never  forgive  myself,"  he  went  on,  looking  closely  into  her  face. 

What  could  have  made  that  difference  in  his  look  ?  He  had  always 
been  kind, — certainly  he  had  always  been  kind, — but  he  had  never 
looked  at  her  before  in  that  wistful,  anxious  way.  He  had  been 
protecting,  superior,  affectionate ;  but  such  was  not  his  expression 
now.  "Oh,  it  does  not  matter!"  said  Mary;  "but,  of  coarse, 
since  it    is   something  important  enough  to  bring  you  from  town 

like  this, — and  at  this  hour Tell  me,  please,  and  put  me  out 

of  pain." 

What  he  did  was  to  draw  her  arm  closely  through  his  own.  "Come 
this  way,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  seen  or  interrupted.  There 
is  a  corner  down  here  where  we  shall  be  quite  safe.  It  was  very 
good  of  you,  Mary,  to  come." 


She  could  see  him  coming  lor  a  long  way,  making  his  way  among  the  trees. 
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"  Oh,  Ben,"  she  cried,  "  don't  talk  so,  you  frighten  me !  You 
never  were  so  gentle,  so  soft  to  me  before.  Tell  me  what  it  is  ?  It 
must  he  something  terrible  to  make  you  look  like  this.  What  is 
wrong  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  if  there  is  anything  wrong,"  he  said.  "  It  depends 
upon  your  feelings  altogether,  Mary  ;  only  I  never  had  thought  of, — 
anything  of  the  kind, — never  !  It  came  upon  me  like  a  thunder-clap. 
To  be  sure,  I  might  have  known.  You  could  not  but  be  as  sweet 
and  as  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others  as  you  were  in  mine  !  " 

"  Ben,  don't  talk  riddles,  I  entreat  of  you,"  said  Mary.  "  I  cannot 
make  this  out  to-day.  A  shadow  would  frighten  me  to-day.  I  have 
had  too  much  to  bear, — too  much — " 

"  Sit  down  here,"  he  said,  tenderly  ;  "  you  must  not  be  frightened. 
There  is  nothing  to  hurt  you.  It  is  only  me  that  it  can  hurt.  Mary, 
Hillyard  came  to  me  yesterday,  and  said, — I  suppose  by  this  time 
you  must  know  what  he  said  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  first  with  a  violent  blush,  and  then  growing 
suddenly  hot. 

"  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  known  it,"  said  Ben.  "  I  used  to 
read  him  your  letters,  like  an  ass,  never  thinking.  I  was  furious 
yesterday  ;  I  thought  it  presumption  and  insolence.  But,  of  course, 
that  was  nonsense.  The  man  is  as  good  as  I  am.  The  fact  is,  I 
suppose  I  thought  that  no  other  man  but  myself  had  any  right 
to  think  of  you." 

"  Ben  ! "  Mary  cried,  trembling  with  a  sudden  passion,  a  you 
never  thought  of  me  I  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Or  what  is  it  you 
would  have  me  understand  ?  I  feel  as  if  you  were  mocking  me, — and 
yet  you  would  not  come  all  this  way,  surely,  to  mock  me  ! " 

"  Then,  I  did  not  think  at  all,"  he  went  on,  without  any  direct 
answer.  "I  felt  that  no  man  had  any  right, — and  I  was  a  fool  for 
thinking  so.     Mary,  the  fact  is,  it  ought  to  be  you  and  I." 

"What  ought  to  be  you  and  I?"  she  faltered,  lost  in  confusion 
and  amazement. 

He  was  standing  before  her,  not  lover-like,  but  absorbed,  pressing 
his  subject,  and  paying  no  special  regard  to  her.  "  It  ought  to  be 
you  and  I  to  build  up  the  old  house.  No.  I  cannot  think  any  man 
has  a  right  to  come  in  and  interfere.  But  only  just  there  is  this  one 
thing  to  be  said.  Whatever  is  for  your  happiness,  Mary,  I  will  carry 
out  with  all  my  might.  If  you  should  set  your  heart  on  one  thing  or 
another,  it  shall  be  done  ;  but  still  that  does  not  affect  the  question, 
— it  ought  to  be  you  and  me." 
"  For  what  ?"  she  asked  again. 

11  For  what  ?  Oh,  for  more  than  I  can  tell,"  said  Ben ;  "  to  build 
up  this  old  house,  as  I  told  you, — to  get  through  life.  I  must  always 
have  felt  it,  though  I  did  not  know.  And  here  is  this  fellow  come  in 
with  his  wild  backwoods  way,  and  thinks  he  can  win  you  off-hand. 
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I  don't  say  a  word  if  it  is  for  yonr  happiness  ;  but  I  know  it  should 
be  you  and  me." 

And  then  there  was  a  pause,  and  Ben  walked  up  and  down  the 
little  vacant  space  in  front  of  the  seat  he  had  placed  her  in,  with  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  his  face  moody  and  full  of  trouble. 
As  for  Mary,  she  sat  and  gazed  at  him,  half-conscious  only,  worn 
out  by  excitement  and  wonder,  and  the  succession  of  shocks  of  one 
kind  and  another  whiclf  she  had  been  receiving,  but  with  a  soft  sense 
of  infinite  ease  and  consolation  stealing  over  her  confused  heart  It 
was  that  relief  from  pain  which  feels  to  the  sufferer  like  positive 
blindness.  She  had  not  even  known  how  deep  the  pain  in  her  wai 
until  she  felt  it  stealing  in  upon  her, — this  ineffable  ease  and  freedom 
from  it,  which  is  more  sweet  than  actual  joy. 

"  Ben,"  she  said  at  last,  when  she  could  get  breath,  "  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  follow  you,  and  you  confuse  me  so  that  I  don't 
know.  But,  about  Mr.  Hillyard  you  are  all  wrong.  I  never  saw  him 
till  Monday.  I  never  thought  about  him  at  all.  I  was  very  sorry. 
But  it  is  not  as  if  I  could  blame  myself.     I  was  not  to  blame." 

"To  blame!  How  could  you  be  to  blame?"  said  Ben,  and  he 
came  and  stood  before  her  again,  gazing  at  her  with  that  strange 
look,  which  Mary  did  not  recognise  in  him,  and  could  not  meet. 

"I  should  never  have  mentioned  it  to  any  one,"  she  said.  "I 
would  not  now,  though  you  question  me  so.  But  only  it  is  best 
you  should  not  have  anything  on  your  mind.  Is, — thai, — all?" 
It  was  not  coquetry  which  suggested  the  question ;  it  was  her 
reason  that  began  utterly  to  fail  her.  She  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  it  was  he  had  said  besides, — though  he  had  said  something. 

"  Ah ! "  he  cried  vehemently,  and  then  paused  and  subdued  himself 
44  all  except  my  answer,  Mary,"  he  said,  softly  stooping  over  her. 

"Your  answer?  You  have  not  asked  me  anything.  Oh,  Ben," 
she  cried,  suddenly  getting  up  from  her  seat,  with  her  cheeks  burning 
and  her  eyes  wet,  "  let  there  be  no  more  of  this.  It  was  all  the 
feeling  of  the  moment.  You  thought  something  had  happened  which 
never,  never  could  happen,  and  you  felt  a  momentary  grudge.  Don't 
tell  me  it  was  anything  else.  Do  you  think  I  forget  what  you  told 
me  once  up  at  the  beech  about  her  ?  "  Mary  cried,  waving  her  hand 
towards  the  Willows.     "  You  did  not  mean  to  tell  me ;  but  I  knew. 

And  the  other  day When  you  say  this  sort  of  thing  to  me  it  is 

unkind  of  you ;  it  is  disrespectful  to  me.  I  have  my  pride  like 
other  women.  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  it,  but  say  good-bye,  and  I 
shall  go  home." 

"Then  you  do  not  even  think  me  worthy  of  an  answer?"  slid 
Ben ;  and  the  two  stood  confronting  each  other  in  that  supreme  duel 
and  conflict  of  the  two  existences  about  to  become  one,  which 
never  loses  its  interest ;  she  flushed,  excited,  suspicious ;  he  steadily 
keeping  to  his  point,  refusing  to  be  led  away  from  it.    And  why 
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Mary  should  have  resisted,  standing  thus  wildly  at  bay, — and  why, 
when  she  could  stand  no  longer,  she  should  have  sunk  down  on  the 
seat  from  which  she  had  risen,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  But  that,  finally,  Ben  did  get  his  answer,  and  that  it  was, 
as  anybody  must  have  foreseen,  eminently  satisfactory  to  him  at  last, 
is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  do  not  know  even 
whether  he  offered  any  explanations,  or  justified  himself  in  the  matter 
of  Millicent.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  at  that  moment  he 
took  no  notice  of  it  whatever ;  but  only  insisted  on  that  reply,  which, 
when  nature  was  worn  out  and  could  stand  against  it  no  longer, 
came  at  last.  But  the  victor  did  go  into  certain  particulars,  as  with 
Mary's  arm  drawn  closely  through  his  he  led  her  again  up  that  bank 
which,  in  so  much  excitement  and  uncertainty,  half-an-hour  before  he 
had  led  her  down. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  the  fright  I  was  in  yesterday,"  he  said.  "  It 
suddenly  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment  how  mad  I  had  been.  To 
leave  you  here  so  long,  open  to  any  assault,  and  to  be  such  an  ass  as 
to  bring  a  man  down  who  had  eyes  in  his  head,  and  was  not  an 
idiot ! " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  swear,"  said  Mary.  "  The  strange  thing 
is  that  you  should  like  me,  and  yet  think  me  of  so  small  account  that 
any  man, — a  man  I  had  only  known  for  three  days " 

"  Hush !  "  he  said,  drawing  her  to  him.  "  When  a  man's  eyes  are 
opened  first  to  the  thought  that  another  man  has  gone  off  express  to 
rob  him  of  his  jewel,  do  you  think  he  pauses  to  be  reasonable  ?"  and 
then  they  looked  at  each  other  and  were  silent,  there  being  more 
expression  in  that  than  in  speech. 

"  But  the  jewel  was  no  jewel  till  yesterday,"  said  Mary,  making 
the  kind  of  objection  which  women  love  to  make,  "  and  who  knows 
but  it  may  be  paste  to-morrow  ?  " 

u  My  dear,"  said  Ben,  "  my  only  woman  in  the  world !  might  not 
a  man  have  been  beguiled  to  follow  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  till  he  cursed 
and  hated  such  lights,  and  chose  darkness  instead, — and  then  all  at 
once  wake  up  to  see  that  his  moon  had  risen,  and  that  the  night  was 
safe  and  sweet  as  day  ?  " 

I  suppose  it  was  the  only  bit  of  poetry  which  Ben  Benton  was 
ever  guilty  of  in  his  life ;  and  it  was  perfectly  successful.  And  they 
went  on  and  continued  their  walk  to  the  beech  tree.  Mary's  eyes 
were  blind  with  sweet  tears  ;  but  then  what  did  it  matter  ?  was  not 
he  there  to  have  eyes  for  her,  through  the  winding  of  the  tender 
morning  path.  And  as  they  reached  the  trees,  the  sunshine  burst 
into  the  wood  all  at  once  with  something  like  a  shout  of  triumph. 
If  it  was  not  a  shout,  it  came  to  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  caught 
a  branch  here  and  a  twig  there,  and  made  it  into  burnished  gold, 
and  lit  up  the  far  distance  and  cloistered  shade  into  all  the  joyous 
animation  and  moving  stir  of  life*. 
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"  Must  you  go  now  ?  "  Mary  said,  clinging  to  him  a  little  closer, 
"  must  it  still  be  secret  ?    Is  no  one  to  see  you  now  ?  " 

"  I  must  still  go  away,"  he  said,  "  no  help  for  that,  Mary ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  I  am  going  home  with  you  to  tell  them  all  about  it 
I  shall  still  catch  my  ship  if  I  go  by  the  next  train." 

He  was  received  with  subdued  consternation  by  the  household, 
which  jumped  instantly  to  the  conclusion  that  something  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  there  is  an  instinct  in  the  domestic  mind  which  is  almost 
infallible  in  such  matters  ;  and  before  Mrs.  Benton  had  even  been  told 
of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  her  son,  Davison  had  said  to  the  house- 
keeper, "  He's  come  down  at  the  last  to  settle  it  all  with  Miss  Mary. 
Now,  didn't  I  tell  you ! "  and  Willis  had  recorded  his  opinion  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  wasn't  nothing  to  say  again  it.  "A  little  bit 
of  money  never  comes  amiss,  "  he  said ;  "  but  she  was  used  bad  in 
the  will,  never  to  have  no  compensation.  And,  on  the  whole,  I 
agrees  with  Ben." 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  house,  conveyed  in  language,  kind,  if 
familiar,  just  five  minutes  after  the  entry  by  the  window  into  the 
dining-room  where  the  breakfast-table  was  prepared  for  the  family, 
of  the  betrothed  pair.  Mary's  gown  was  wet  with  the  dew,  and  she 
ran  up-stairs  to  change  it,  leaving  Ben  alone  to  receive  the  greetings 
of  his  brothers,  who  appeared  at  the  same  moment.  "  I  thought 
you  couldn't  resist  coming  down  again,  old  fellow,  before  you  left 
for  good,"  Frank  said  in  her  hearing,  as  she  rushed  to  the  covert 
and  sanctuary  of  her  own  room.  He  was  not  so  discriminating  as  the 
intelligent  community  below  stairs. 

And  then,  in  that  strange  golden  forenoon,  which  seemed  at  the 
same  time  one  hasty  moment  and  a  long  day,  full  of  events,  Mrs. 
Benton,  amazed,  found  her  son  again  stooping  over  her,  and  received 
the  astonishing  news.  It  was  some  time  before  she  could  take  it 
in.  "  What,"  she  said,  "  Mary  ?  I  will  never  believe  it  is  Mary. 
You  are  making  fun  of  me,  Ben." 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  better  than  fun,  mother,"  he  said.  "  I  could 
not  go  till  it  was  settled  ;  and  now  there  is  only  ten  minutes  or  so 
to  kiss  us  and  bless  us,  and  thank  me  for  giving  you  such  a  daughter. 
She  has  been  a  daughter  to  you  already  for  so  long." 

"  Of  course  she  has,"  said  the  bewildered  woman.  "  Mary  I  it's 
like  your  sister.  I  can't  think  it's  quite  right,  do  you  know,  Ben. 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  you  marrying  Alice,  or " 

"  Frank  might  object  to  that,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Ben. 

"  But,  Mary  I  You  are  sure  you  are  not  making  one  of  your  jokes  ? 
And  after  all,  I  can't  think  what  you  see  in  her,  Ben,"  Mrs.  Benton 
said  with  a  little  eagerness.  "  She  was  never  very  pretty, — not  like 
that  beautiful  Mrs.  Rich,  you  know,  or  those  sort  of  women, — and 
not  even  very  young.  She  must  be  seven-and-twenty,  if  she  is  • 
day.    Let  me  see.     Frank  vas  born  in  July,  and  she  in  the  December 
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after.  She  will  be  seven-and-twenty  on  her  next  birthday.  And 
nothing  to  make  up  for  it !  " 

"  Except  that  there  is  nobody  else  in  the  world,"  said  Ben,  smiling 
at  Mary,  who  had  just  come  into  the  room. 

"  Nobody  else  in  the  world  !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Not 
to  say  a  word  against  Mary,  but  you  might  have  done  a  great  deal 
better,  Ben." 

"  And  so  he  might,  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  with  the  gravity  of 
happiness,  though  Ben  had  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Renton,  in  perfect  good  faith,  "  a  great 
deal  better.  You  always  have  the  sense  to  see  things.  If  I  were 
yon,  I  would  reflect  a  little  longer  before  I  announced  it,  or  did  any- 
thing more  in  the  matter,  Ben." 

The  answer  Ben  made  to  this  proposal  was  to  draw  his  betrothed 
close  to  his  mother's  bedside  within  his  own  supporting  arms.  "Give 
her  a  kiss,  mamma,  and  say  God  bless  you,"  he  said,  bending  down 
his  own  face  close  to  Mary's.  And  the  mother,  quite  confused  and 
bewildered,  did  as  she  was  told,  crying  a  little,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  think.  And  before  any  one  knew,  Ben  was  gone  again,  off 
by  express  to  join  the  steamer  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  that 
nfght.  He  had  just  time ;  everything  belonging  to  him  having  gone 
on  before  with  poor  Hilly ard,  who  knew  nothing  about  this  morning's 
expedition.  And  before  noon  the  episode  was  all  over,  and  the 
Frank  Bentons  once  more  in  the  foreground,  and  Mary  reading  the 
newspaper  as  if  such  a  wild  inroad  of  romance  into  the  midst  of 
reality  had  never  been. 

"  My  dear,  it  is  not  that  I  am  not  as  fond  of  you, — fonder  of  you 
than  of  anybody,"  Mrs.  Renton  said,  when  poor  Mary,  for  one 
moment,  owing  to  a  paragraph  about  a  shipwreck,  fairly  broke  down  ; 
"  but  it  does  not  seem  somehow  as  if  it  were  quite  proper.  And  we 
can't  shut  our  eyes  to  it  that  he  might  have  done  better.  It  feels  as 
if  there  was  never  to  be  any  satisfaction  in  the  boys'  marriages.  I 
had  a  fortune  of  my  own,  and  so  had  your  grandmother ;  but  every- 
thing now  is  going  to  sixes  and  sevens." 

"  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it,  godmamma,"  said  Mary,  with 
an  outburst  of  pent-up  agitation,  and  the  nervous  panic  that  seizes 
a  weakened  mind.  "  Oh,  how  can  we  tell  what  may  happen  in  the 
meantime  ?    Let  us  say  nothing  more  till  he  comes  home." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  might  change  his  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Benton, 
as  Davison  came  in  with  her  arrowroot.  And  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
that  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  adding  of  another  teaspoonful  of 
port,  on  account  of  the  excitement  she  had  been  going  through,  put  a 
stop  to  the  conversation,  and  gave  Mary  time  to  draw  breath  in  peace. 

But  if  the  reader  of  this  history  hopes  to  be  humoured  by  a  ship- 
wreck at  this  late  period  of  the  narrative,  it  is  a  vain  expectation. 
The  winds  blew,  and  the  sea  rose,  but  Ben  Benton  got  safely  out  to 
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Canada,  and  came  safely  home.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  hb 
last  great  piece  of  work  did  not  pay  nearly  so  well  as  he  had  expected 
it  to  do ;  and  the  business,  which  he  made  over  to  Hillyard,  was,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  colony  at  that  moment  of  less  value  than  had 
been  anticipated ;  but  at  the  same  time  patience  alone  was  wanted  to 
realise  all  possible  hopes.  I  have  been  obliged  to  ask  the  reader  to 
take  Ben's  success  for  granted  all  along,  as  it  would  have  been  simply 
impossible  to  introduce  details  of  engineering  enterprise  into  a  work 
of  this  description ;  and,  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  fear  I  should  not 
have  sufficiently  understood  them  to  set  them  forth  with  any  distinct- 
ness. But  whether  Hillyard  will  have  patience,  and  keep  up  the 
energy  which  Ben  put  into  the  business,  is  a  very  doubtful  matter; 
and  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  he  may  turn  up  again  at  the  old 
club,  which  is  the  only  luxury  he  keeps  up,  as  rough,  as  insouciant, 
as  careless  what  becomes  of  him,  as  on  the  first  day  Ben  met  him, 
after  the  weird  of  the  Rontons  had  begun.  Mary  might  have  made 
another  man  of  him  perhaps ;  but  who  knows  ?  Temperament  if 
stronger  than  circumstance, — stronger  than  fortune, — stronger  even 
than  love. 

Ben  Benton  came  home,  as  I  have  said,  as  safely  as  most  men 
come  home  from  Canada.  And  everything  occurred  as  it  ought  to 
have  occurred.  I  would  add  that  they  lived  happy  ever  after,  if  there 
had  been  time  to  make  such  a  record.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  be  historical  on  that  point ;  and  for  anything  anybody 
can  tell,  the  Bentons  may  yet  come  to  be  very  wretched,  and  give 
occasion  for  other  chapters  of  history ;  though,  in  common  with  all 
their  friends,  I  sincerely  hope  not.  Benedict  Benton  of  Benton 
stood  for  the  county  of  Berks,  in  the  late  election,  with  politics 
perhaps  slightly  tinged  by  his  life  in  the  other  world,  but  failed  by  a 
few  votes,  notwithstanding  the  interest  attaching  "to  him, — Berks, 
like  many  other  counties,  being  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  steady 
reliable  bumpkin,  who  will  do  whatever  he  is  told,  is  a  more  satis- 
factory legislator  than  a  man  who  has  spent  his  youth  in  objectionable 
exercises,  such  as  writing  and  thinking,  and  moving  about  the  world. 
Frank  Benton,  true  soldier  and  constitutional  Tory,  is  one  of  those 
who  hold  this  opinion.  But  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  Ben  in  Par- 
liament yet. 

And  thus  the  story  ends  ;  being  like  all  stories,  no  history  of  life, 
but  only  of  a  bit  out  of  life, — the  most  amiable  bit,  the  section  of 
existence  which  the  world  has  accepted  as  its  conventional  type  of 
life,  leaving  all  the  profounder  glooms  and  the  higher  lights  apart 
As  in  heaven  there  can  be  no  story- telling  of  the  present,  for  happiness 
has  no  story, — there,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  the  mouth  of  the 
minstrel  may  be  opened  to  say  or  sing  what  is  untellable  by  the 
frankest  voice  on  earth.  But  till  then  we  must  be  content  to  break 
off  after  tho  fairy  chapter  of  life's  beginning,  the  history  of  Youth. 


WHAT  WE  HOPE  TO   LEARN  FROM  THE 
APPROACHING  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 


Two  years  ago,  astronomers  were  looking  anxiously  forward  to  an 
event  which  they  justly  thought  likely  to  prove  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  solar  research.  The  great  eclipse  of  August,  1868,  was  not 
only  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  black  shadow 
east  upon  the  earth  by  the  moon,  but  also  as  the  first  total  eclipse 
during  which  the  powers  of  the  most  wonderful  instrument  of  research 
ever  invented  by  man  were  to  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  visible  at 
such  a  time.  The  coloured  prominences  which  had  so  long  perplexed 
astronomers  could  hardly  fail,  it  was  considered,  to  reveal  their  secret 
under  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  spectroscope.  What  the  light- 
gathering  powers  of  the  telescope  had  failed  to  explain,  the  light- 
sifting  qualities  of  the  spectroscope  might  be  expected  to  interpret, — 
and  that  almost  at  a  glance, — precisely  as  they  had  resolved  so  many 
other  questions  of  interest. 

Every  one  knows  how  abundantly  these  expectations  were  fulfilled. 
Not  at  one  station  only  in  India  were  the  observers  successful  in 
mastering  the  secret  of  the  coloured  prominences,  but,  by  a  wonderful 
piece  of  good  fortune,  every  single  observer  who  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  direct  the  spectroscope  to  the  solar  prominences  succeeded 
in  answering  the  question  which  had  so  long  perplexed  astronomers. 
From  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tennant  at  one  Indian  station,  and  from 
lieutenant  Herschel  at  another,  from  Rayet  and  Jannsen,  and  from 
the  Prussian  astronomers  who  observed  the  eclipse  at  Aden,  came 
the  same  answer, — the  prominences  are  masses  of  glowing  vapour. 
A  few  bright-coloured  lines  had  in  an  instant  taught  the  great  lesson 
astronomers  had  been  so  long  waiting  for.  Had  the  coloured  promi- 
nences been  mountains,  as  some  had  supposed,  the  spectroscope 
'would  have  shown  the  rainbow-tinted  streak  which  speaks  of  the  solid 
nature  of  a  source  of  light.  Had  they  been  clouds  suspended  in  the 
solar  atmosphere,  there  would  have  been  seen  the  rainbow  streak 
crossed  by  dark  lines,  corresponding  to  that  structure.  But,  because 
they  consist  of  glowing  gas,  the  rainbow-tinted  background  was 
wanting ;  and  only  a  few  bright-coloured  lines,  corresponding  to  the 
particular  gases  present  in  these  mighty  flames,  were  seen  along  the 
spectral  range. 

Then  followed  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  the  history 
of  science  has  so  often  presented.  Jannsen,  one  of  the  observers 
of  the  eclipse,  was  struck  by  the  thought  that  since  the  light  from 
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the  prominences  is  thus  gathered  up, — concentrated,  so  to  speak,— 
into  a  few  bright  lines,  it  might  be  possible  to  see  those  lines  even 
when  the  sun  is  not  eclipsed.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  might  be 
possible.  The  prominences  shine  faintly  when  compared  with  the 
solar  disc ;  and  so,  if  we  use  darkening  glasses  in  observing  the  latter, 
wo  obliterate  their  light  altogether.  Nay,  even  if  we  absolutely  get 
rid  of  the  direct  sunlight,  yet  we  cannt  see  the  prominences.  The 
Astronomer-Royal  tried  the  experiment  long  since.  He  placed  a 
card,  out  of  which  a  circular  aperture  had  been  cut,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  image  of  the  sun,  formed  by  a  powerful  telescope,  would 
have  been  visible  in  the  place  whence  the  card-circle  had  been 
removed, — the  image  just  filling  that  space.  Under  the  actual 
arrangement,  however,  the  light  passed  through,  the  aperture,  and 
was  received  into  a  black  bag,  where  it  was  quenched.  Now,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  by  this  ingenious  method  the  image 
of  the  prominences  would  have  been  rendered  visible  all  round  the 
circular  aperture.  But  the  glare  from  the  illuminated  air  was  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  them.  And  so  it  might 
seem  that  no  means  we  could  adopt  would  render  the  prominences 
visible.  But  it  occurred  to  Jannsen  that  since  the  spectroscope 
turns  the  solar  light  into  a  long  streak, — which  can  be  made  as  dim 
as  we  please  by  increasing  its  length, — while  the  same  instrument 
turns  the  prominence-light  into  a  few  bright  lines, — which  are  un- 
changeable in  brightness, — it  might  be  possible  to  see  these  lines 
after  sufficiently  reducing  the  light  of  the  rainbow-tinted  solar  stretk. 
He  tried  this  the  day  after  the  eclipse,  and  found  that  it  was  so ;  he 
could  distinctly  see  the  prominence-lines  even  when  the  sun  was 
shining  with  full  splendour.  * 

Jannsen  sent  news  of  this  discovery  to  Europe,  and  on  a  certain 
day,  nearly  two  months  after  the  eclipse,  the  letter  announcing  the 
discovery  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  Paris.  Five  minutes  before,  however,  the  president  had 
read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  announcing 
that  an  English  observer  had  lighted  independently  upon  the  same 
discovery. 

Let  us  briefly  indicate  how  this  had  come  about,  premising  that 
what  we  have  yet  to  learn  from  future  eclipses  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  what  we  have  already  learned,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  rightly  to  present  the  hopes  of  astronomers  respecting 
the  eclipse  of  next  December  without  considering  the  progress  of 
past  research. 

Mr.  Huggins,  the  eminent  spectroscopist,  had  in  18G6  examined 
the  light  of  a  star  which  blazed  out  suddenly  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Northern  Crown.  He  had  found  that  this  star  owed  its  great 
increase  of  lustre  to  an  outburst  of  hydrogen  flames ;  for  he  cow 
distinctly  see  the  bright  lines  belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  glowing 
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hydrogen,  superposed  on  the  rainbow- tinted  streak  crossed  by  dark 
lines,  forming  the  ordinary  spectrum  of  a  star. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Lockyer  that  if  the  spectrum  of  a  glowing  gas 
can  thus  be  recognised  in  the  case  of  a  distant  star,  we  might  be  able 
to  detect  masses  of  glowing  gas  on  our  sun,  which  is  relatively  so 
near  to  us ;  so  that,  if  the  prominences  are  of  this  nature, — as  many 
astronomers  even  at  that  ti  ^  -e  thought  probable, — we  might  be  able 
to  see  their  spectral  lines  even  when'  the  sun  is  not  eclipsed.  He 
confidently  directed  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  to  this  method 
of  observation,  and  urged  them  to  grant  a  sum  for  the  construction 
of  a  suitable  spectroscope.  With  the  usual  generosity  of  the  Royal 
Society,  such  a  sum  was  placed  at  Mr.  Lockyer' s  disposal.  The 
problem  of  making  a  spectroscope  which  would  adequately  lengthen 
out  the  solar  spectrum  was  successfully  solved  by  Mr.  Browning,  the 
eminent  scientific  optician ;  and,  finally,  some  two  months  after  the 
eclipse  of  1868  Mr.  Lockyer  tried  the  powers  of  the  new  instrument 
thus  placed  in  his  possession.  As  already  mentioned,  the  bright- 
coloured  lines  of  the  prominences  were  distinctly  seen  with  the  new 
spectroscope ;  and  although  Jannsen's  similar  observations  had  been 
made  nearly  two  months  earlier,  no  question  rests  on  the  independent 
nature  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  observation.  Indeed,  so  successfully  had 
Mr.  Browning  mastered  the  optical  difficulties  of  the  problem,  that 
no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  that  Mr.  Lockyer  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful, altogether  independently  of  the  information  afforded  him,  in 
the  actual  case,  by  the  eclipse  observations  of  August,  1868. 

But  now  let  us  see  the  position  in  which  spectroscopists  stood. 
The  new  mode  of  observing  the  prominences  presented  no  special 
difficulties, — at  least,  what  difficulties  there  were  referred  to  the 
optician  rather  than  the  astronomer.  Given  a  telescope  of  adequate 
power,  armed  with  a  spectroscope  spreading  out  sufficiently  the  rain- 
bow-tinted streak  which  forms  the  solar  spectrum,  and  it  became  at 
once  possible  for  any  tolerably  well-trained  observer  to  make  a  series 
of  such  researches  as,  twenty  years  ago,  no  man  of  science  would 
probably  have  believed  to  be  possible.  The  visibility  of  a  certain  set 
of  bright  lines  would  demonstrate  not  only  the  existence  of  a  pro- 
minence of  a  particular  height  at  one  part  of  the  solar  disc,  but  the 
nature  of  the  gases  of  which  that  prominence  was  constituted.  Nay, 
so  far  as  the  existence  of  a  prominence  was  concerned,  one  line  alone 
would  suffice  for  the  observer's  purpose. 

But  now  new  results  of  extreme  importance  began  to  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  confirmation  of  a  theory  which 
had  been  put  forward  by  Father  Secchi  several  years  ago.  This 
eminent  observer,  making  use  of  a  particular  mode  of  viewing  the 
sun,  had  detected  signs  of  the  existence  all  over  the  sun's  surface 
of  a  layer  of  the  same  coloured  matter  which  forms  the  prominences. 
Combining  these  indications  with  the   observations  he  had  made 
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during  the  total  eclipse  of  18602  he  asserted  with  great,  but  not  mi- 
justified  confidence,  his  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  this  envelope. 
"  The  observation  of  eclipses,"  he  remarks,  "  furnishes  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  sun  is  really  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  this  red 
matter,  of  -which  we  commonly  see  no  more  than  the  elevated 
points." 

Now  the  new  mode  of  research  was  admirably  suited  to  test  the 
views  of  Father  Secchi.  In  searching  around  the  solar  disc,  Mr. 
Lockyer  could  only  here  and  there  find  traces  of  the  existence  of 
prominences ;  but  all  round  the  disc  he  found  short  bright  lines  close 
to  the  disc's  edge,  indicating  beyond  all  question  that  Father  Secchi 
had  been  right,  and  that  there  really  exists  all  over  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  sun  a  gaseous  envelope,  corresponding,  though  not  abso- 
lutely identical  in  structure,  with  the  prominences.  Mr.  Lockyer 
gave  this  envelope  the  title  of  the  chromosphere,  and  it  would  Beem 
no  undeserved  compliment  to  the  acuteness  of  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  of  modern  astronomers,  that  this  envelope  should  be 
known  in  future  by  the  name  of  Secchi's  chromosphere.* 

We  have  said  that  this  envelope  is  not  actually  identical  in 
structure  with  the  prominences.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  complicated. 
Only  certain  gaseous  elements  of  the  chromosphere  seem  capable  of 
rising  to  the  enormous  height  attained  by  the  prominences.  In 
these  great  masses  the  principal  element  is  hydrogen,  but  in  the 
chromosphere  many  elements  are  commonly  recognised, — such  is 
sodium,  magnesium,  barium,  iron,  &c, — while  under  favourable 
circumstances,  the  bright  lines  in  the  chromosphere  are  so  numerous 
as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  elements 
which  exist  in  the  sun's  substance. 

But  then  other  modes  of  research  with  the  spectroscope  came  into 
operation.  Mr.  Lockyer  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  the  day,  and  very  quickly 
the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  this  course  were  manifested.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  characteristics  of  spectroscopic  research,  thai 
work  done  in  the  laboratory  becomes  available  to  tell  us  of  the 
structure  of  orbs  many  millions  of  miles  away  from  us.  Dr.  Frank- 
land  soon  obtained  results  which  supplied  most  important  information 
respecting  the  solar  constitution.  It  had  been  shown  long  since  by 
Pliicker  and  Hittorf,  that  the  bright  lines  which  form  the  spectrum 
of  hydrogen  and  other  gases  vary  in  appearance  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  pressure,  temperature,  and  so  on  under  which  the 
gases  give  out  their  light.  Here  was  at  once  a  powerful  means  of 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  gases  forming  the  solar  envelope. 
Dr.  Frankland  was  able  to .  confirm  the  researches  of  Piucker  and 
Hittorf,  and  further — he  went  far  towards  proving  that  pressure  is 

•  We  write  thus  with  perfect  knowledge  that  other  astronomers  had  yet 
earlier  inspected  the  existence  of  the  chromosphere. * 
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the  chief  circumstance  affecting  the  appearance  of  the  bright  lines  of 
hydrogen  and  other  gases.  He  showed,  too,  that  with  a  great 
diminution  of  pressure  some  of  the  bright  lines  disappear. 

Now,  turning  to  the  sun,  Mr.  Lockyer  was  able  through  these 
researches  to  form  at  least  a  probable  opinion  respecting  the  pressure 
at  which  the  hydrogen  forming  the  solar  prominences  in  reality 
exists.  He  found  that  the  bright  lines  are  so  narrow  as  to  indicate 
a  singularly  low  pressure, — considering  the  enormous  force  with 
which  the  sun  attracts  his  atmospheric  envelope, — a  pressure  actually 
less,  indeed,  than  that  of  our  own  atmosphere.  He  could  trace  also 
the  elevations  at  which  some  of  the  lines  of  the  various  elements 
forming  the  solar  atmosphere  vanish, — the  others  remaining, — and 
so  by  comparison  with  Dr.  Frankland's  elaborate  researches,  could 
tell  at  least  with  some  probability  what  is  the  actual  pressure  at 
different  heights  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  It  was,  in  fact,  much  as 
though  an  observer  on  the  sun  could  see  our  barometric  columns 
standing  at  a  height  of  thirty  inches  at  the  sea-level,  and  at  lesser 
and  lesser  heights  at  greater  and  greater  elevations.  Precisely  as 
such  an  observer,  supposing  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  barometric  column,  could  tell  the  circumstances  of  pressure  at 
different  heights  in  our  atmosphere,  so  Mr.  Lockyer,  knowing  the 
gases  which  form  the  chromosphere,  and  informed  by  Frankland's 
researches  of  the  interpretation  of  the  vanishing  of  bright  lines,  could 
tell  the  variations  of  pressure  at  different  heights  in  the  solar 
atmosphere. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  the  result  was  not  absolutely  certain. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is.  Temperature  has  an  undoubted  effect 
upon  the  bright  lines  belonging  to  the  gaseous  spectra,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  heat  throughout  the  solar  atmosphere  must  far 
surpass  any  which  our  chemists  can  artificially  produce  in  their 
laboratory  experiments.  So  that  it  must  still  remain  open  to  some 
question  whether  we  can  reason  quite  so  confidently  respecting  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood,  as  we  might  if  such 
peculiar  relations  did  not  necessarily  exist  there. 

But  at  present  it  seems  at  least  a  probable  inference  that 
the  gases  forming  the  prominences  are  not  subjected  to  very  great 
pressure.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
which  will  undoubtedly  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  observers 
during  the  approaching  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  When  the  sun  is 
quite  concealed  from  view  by  the  interposing  moon,  there  springs 
suddenly  into  view  a  crown  of  glory  all  round  the  moon's  black  disc, 
which  has  for  centuries  perplexed  astronomers.  This  appearance, — 
the  solar  corona,  as  it  is  called, — had  been  supposed  until  quite 
recently  to  be  a  solar  atmosphere,  other  interpretations  having  one 
by  one  been  abandoned.  •  But  then,  the  corona  extends  in  appear- 
ance to  a  distance  at  least  half  as  great  as  the  moon's  apparent 
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diameter  from  the  lunar  disc.  So  that  if  in  reality  it  is  due  to  a  solar 
atmosphere,  that  atmosphere  must  he  at  least  half  the  sun's  diameter 
in  altitude, — that  is,  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  miles  high. 
Now  our  own  atmosphere  is  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  high,  so  that  the  solar  atmosphere, — assuming  the  view  we  are 
considering  to  be  correct, — would  be  no  less  than  four  thousand 
times  as  high  as  ours ;  and  on  this  account  alone  the  pressure  at  its 
base  would  enormously  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  pressure  of  our  air  is  due  wholly  to  the 
earth's  attraction,  and  would  be  increased  or  diminished  if  the  earth's 
attractive  force  were  increased  or  diminished.  Now  the  sun  exerts 
an  attractive  force  so  vastly  exceeding  that  exerted  by  the  earth,  that 
if  a  man  could  be  placed  at  the  sun's  surface, — remaining  uninjured 
by  all  other  circumstances, — he  would  be  crushed  flat  by  his  own 
weight.  We  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
would  have  its  pressure  enormously  increased  through  this  cause 
also.  Combining  the  two  causes,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
pressure  at  the  sun's  surface,  under  such  an  atmosphere  as  we  have 
been  supposing,  would  suffice  to  liquify  if  not  to  solidify  the  most 
subtle  gases  we  are  acquainted  with. 

There  cannot  be  any  question  therefore  that  the  spectroscopic 
observation  of  the  sun  has  sufficed  to  throw  very  great  doubt  indeed 
upon  the  theory  that  the  corona  is  due  to  a  solar  atmosphere.  Or 
rather  we  may  fairly  say  that  that  theory  has  been  distinctly  shown 
by  Dr.  Frankland's  laboratory  researches  to  be  untenable. 

But  then  there  remains  the  difficulty  of  explaining  what  the  corona 
really  is.  We  know  that  it  cannot  be  a  lunar  atmosphere,  because  a 
number  of  very  exact  observations  have  shown,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  question,  that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere  of  appreciable  extent, 
far  less  such  an  atmosphere  as  would  account  for  the  corona.  Again, 
the  theory  which  was  put  forward  by  De  Lisle  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  corona  is  caused  by  the  diffraction  of  the  sun's  rajs 
as  they  pass  by  the  moon,  has  been  disproved  by  the  inquiries  of  Sir 
David  Brewster. 

There  is  indeed  another  theory,  which  has, — strangely  enough, — 
been  exhumed  quite  recently.  According  to  this  theory  the  solar 
corona  is  simply  a  phenomenon  belonging  to  our  own  atmosphere. 
The  theory  was  first  mentioned, — though  only  to  be  summarily 
rejected, — by  Halley,  and  touched  on  somewhat  contemptuously  by 
other  astronomers.  It  explains  the  corona  as  due  to  the  illumination 
of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  by  the  sun's  rays.  We  know  that  if 
we  hide  the  sun  with  a  globe  or  disc  of  any  sort,  a  strong  light  is 
seen  all  round  the  interposed  object.  And  it  might  seem  that  since 
the  moon  is  but  a  globe  somewhat  larger  than  our  experimental  one, 
and  somewhat  farther  off,  we  ought  to  see  a  similar  light  all  round  the 
black  disc  of  the  eclipsing  moon. 
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But  a  little  consideration  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning. 
When  we  hold  a  globe  so  as  just  to  hide  the  sun,  we  do  not  throw 
into  shadow  those  upper  regions  of  air  from  which  the  atmospheric 
glare  really  comes.  But  when  the  moon  conceals  the  sun  during 
total  eclipse,  she  causes  an  enormous  shadow  to  fall  right  through 
the  whole  depth  of  the  air.  This  shadow,  even  at  its  narrowest, 
that  is  where  it  reaches  the  earth,  has  been  in  many  total  eclipses 
fully  one  hundred  miles  wide ;  and  as  the  part  of  the  air  capable  of 
reflecting  solar  light  to  an  appreciable  extent  is  shown  by  the  twilight- 
arch  to  be  but  forty  or  fifty  miles  high  at  the  outside,  we  see  that  in 
the  case  of  such  eclipses,  the  moon's  shadow  in  the  air  is  of  a  vast 
drum- shaped  figure,  at  least  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  high.  It  is  most 
obvious,  then,  that  to  an  eye  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  vast  base  of 
this  drum-shaped  shadow,  no  light  can  possibly  come  from  the  air 
for  a  wide  range  all  round  the  place  of  the  eclipsed  sun.  Imagine  a 
shadow  hiding  nearly  all  England  and  fifty  miles  high ;  then  to  an 
eye  placed,  say  at  Hereford,  the  upper  surface  of  the  shadow  would 
cover  an  enormous  extent  of  sky,  while  the  eclipsed  sun,  at  the 
apparent  centre  of  that  surface,  would  be  but  as  a  relatively  minute 
circle. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  considerations  so  obvious  have  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  astronomers.  We  have  said  that  Halley 
rejected  the  atmospheric  glare  theory,  and  that  other  astronomers 
have  spoken  of  it  with  but  little  respect.  In  quite  recent  times, 
competent  astronomers,  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  it,  have 
in  like  manner  rejected  it.  Dr.  Harkness,  who  witnessed  the 
American  eclipse,  and  was  led  by  the  study  of  the  corona, — as 
actually  seen, — to  inquire  into  the  physical  nature  of  the  phenomenon, 
remarks  respecting  the  theory,  that  "  the  moon's  shadow,  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  earth's  atmosphere,  usually  has  a  diameter 
of  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  an  observer 
placed  within  that  shadow  to  see  the  illumination  of  the  atmosphere 
outside  of  it,  the  appearance  presented  would  be  that  of  a  halo 
having  an  interior  diameter  much  greater  than  the  size  of  the  moon." 
Dr.  Curtis,  also, — a  skilful  mathematician, — after  exhibiting  pre- 
cisely the  same  line  of  reasoning,  remarks  that  "  it  is  geometrically 
impossible  for  an  observer  near  the  centre  of  the  shadow  to  see  any 
portions  of  our  atmosphere  which  lie  beyond  the  cone  of  darkness, — 
which  portions  alone  could,  of  course,  under  any  circumstances  be 
illuminated, — in  apparent  contiguity  with  the  moon's  disc." 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  theory  that  the  corona  really  is  a 
solar  phenomenon,  while  yet  we  are  precluded  from  supposing  that 
it  is  a  solar  atmosphere.     What,  then,  can  it  be  ? 

Now  astronomers  hope  for  much,  and  for  very  useful  information 
respecting  the  corona,  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  of  next 
December ;  and  the  question  may  suggest  itself,  how  far  it  is  wise 
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to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  corona  now,  when  in  a  few  months  we 
may  be  in  so  much  more  advantageous  a  position  for  theorising 
respecting  it. 

This  is  a  consideration  well  worth  dwelling  upon ;  yet  the  argu- 
ments by  which  we  are  to  deal  with  it  are  sufficiently  simple.  If  we 
have  already  exhausted  all  means  of  inquiry  applicable  to  what  we 
already  know  respecting  the  corona,  then  our  proper  course  is  to  wait 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  absurd  in  that  case  to  attempt  to  evoke 
from  the  depths  of  our  moral  consciousness  a  theory  respecting  this 
wonderful  and  mysterious  phenomenon. 

But  in  truth  there  is  little  fear  of  our  thus  over-riding  observation. 
In  these  days  observation  progresses  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that 
reasoning  is  left  far  in  the  rear.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  if 
all  observation  were  from  this  moment  to  cease,  the  students  of 
science  would  find  abundant  employment  for  a  decade  of  years,  at 
least,  to  come,  in  examining  and  utilising  the  observations  which  have 
been  already  made. 

Let  us,  then,  look  round  our  storehouse,  and  see  if  we  may  not  at 
once,  and  almost  at  random  as  it  were,  light  upon  a  few  observations 
which  may  serve  to  help  us  in  interpreting  the  wonders  of  the  corona. 

A  few  months  ago  Captain  Noble  was  looking  at  the  planet  Venus 
when  almost  directly  between  us  and  the  sun.  She  was  so  placed 
with  respect  to  the  sun  that,  had  his  globe  been  eclipsed,  she  would 
have  been  seen  near  the  edge  of  the  coronal  light.  Of  course  her 
unillumined  side  was  turned  towards  us.  It  appeared  darker  than 
the  background  on  which  it  was  projected.  Whence  came  that  fight 
which  illumined  the  background  ?  Or  rather,  what  light  was  it  which 
the  globe  of  Venus  concealed  ?  Something  beyond  Venus  undoubtedly, 
— else  how  could  she  conceal  it  ?  Obviously,  then,  there  is  some 
light  where  we  see  the  corona  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  and  that 
light  comes  from  a  region  farther  off  than  Venus  is  when  nearest  to 
us.  Here  is  another  evidence  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that  the 
corona  is  an  extra-terrestrial  phenomenon,  supposing  any  faint  dombts 
to  remain  after  the  evidence  already  adduced. 

We  have  gone  to  Venus,  seemingly  so  little  associated  with  the 
corona,  for  evidence  respecting  that  phenomenon.  Turn  we  now  to 
other  objects  which  seem  at  first  sight  even  less  likely  to  give  us  any 
information. 

Consider  thoughtfully  the  meteor  which  Sashes  across  the  dark 
background  of  the  sky  at  night.  We  know  now  quibi  certainly  thai 
every  falling  star  has  travelled  before  reaching  our  atmosphere  atacg 
an  orbit  of  enormous  dimensions.  It  has  boon  proved  further, 
respecting  all  the  meteors  whose  real  path  hat  Leon  determined,  tint 
their  orbits  are  very  eccentric*  insomuch  tbat  though  they  cnai  tbf 
earth's  path,  —otherwise,  of  course,  we  should  never  see  ihua,— 
they  pass  out  to  distances  exceeding  in  some  cases  those  at  \ 
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Uranns  and  Nop  time  pursue  their  wide  career.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  of  far  the  greater  number  of  the  meteors  the  earth  encounters, 
that  their  paths,  having  their  most  distant  portions  so  much  farther 
from  the  sun  than  our  earth,  must  have  their  nearest  part, — to  the 
sun, — much  closer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth  is.  So  that  if  meteors 
were  as  large  as  planets,  it  would  necessarily  happen  that  many 
meteors  belonging  to  systems  which  the  earth  encounters  would 
be  seen,  at  certain  seasons,  shining  close  by  the  sun. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  meteors  are  individually  far  too  minute  to 
be  thus  seen ;  nor  could  all  the  meteor  systems  traversed  by  the 
earth  become  visible  by  the  combined  lustre  of  their  components. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  meteor  systems  traversed  by  the  earth 
can  be  but  a  few  among  the  meteor  systems  actually  existing,  and 
having  paths  carrying  their  components  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the 
earth  is.  Taking  at  random  any  such  path,  the  chance  that  the 
earth's  path  would  cross  it  is  indefinitely  small ;  so  that  clearly  an 
indefinite  number  of  such  systems  must  exist  in  order  that  the  earth 
might  have  a  fair  chance  of  encountering  a  single  one.  And  since 
she  actually  encounters  more  than  a  hundred,  it  will  be  seen  how 
enormous  must  be  the  real  number  of  systems  actually  existing. 

This  mode  of  reasoning,  though  in  strict  accordance  with  recognised 
and  certain  principles,  may  not  seem  convincing  at  first  sight.  But, 
in  reality,  it  will  be  found  that  we  quite  commonly,  and  as  it  were 
unconsciously,  follow  the  guidance  of  the  principle  in  ordinary  life. 
We  are  out  walking,  suppose,  and  a  drop  of  rain  falls  upon  us ;  now, 
there  is  no  absolute  reason  why  a  single  drop  falling  from  the  sky 
should  not  light  upon  us  ;  yet  so  certain  are  we  that  the  odds  against 
such  an  event  are  enormous,  that  we  conclude  at  once  that  rain  is 
falling  over  a  wide  space  all  around  us.  Or,  again,  suppose  we  meet 
some  day  five  or  six  persons  dressed  in  a  peculiar  costume,  and  not 
forming  one  party, — we  conclude  at  once  that  there  is  to  be  some 
gathering  of  such  personB  on  the  day  in  question.  And  so  in  a 
thousand  instances  which  will  occur  to  every  one. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  for  every 
meteor  system  encountered  by  the  earth  there  must  be  thousands 
which  she  doeB  not  encounter. 

And  these  multitudinous  systems,  illuminated  as  they  must  be  by 
the  sun's  rays,  might  very  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  visible 
under  favourable  circumstances, — as,  for  example,  when  the  sun  is 
eclipsed.  Nay,  knowing  that  the  meteors  travel  in  paths  resembling 
those  of  comets,  and  in  some,  cases  associated  in  the  most  intimate 
manner  with  the  paths  of  known  comets, — we  may  conclude  that 
large  numbers  of  meteors  pass  as  close  to  the  sun  as  some  comets 
have  been  observed  to  do,  or  even  nearer,  for  observed  comets  form 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  such  objects.  Now, 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown  that  the  comet  of  1848  passed  so  close 
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to  the  sun  that  it  must  have  been  subjected  to  a  beat  exceeding  three 
mid  a  half  times  that  obtained  \y  means  of  Parker's  great  lens,  which 
melted  such  refractory  substances  as  cornelian,  agah\  and  rock- 
crystal*  Meteors  so  close  as  this  to  the  sun  would  bo  so  intently 
heated  that  their  inherent  light  would  be  even  more  brilliant  than 
that  which  they  would  be  capable  of  reflecting.  Many  would  even 
be  vaporised  as  they  rushed  past  the  point  of  their  nearest  approach 
to  the  solar  orb*  We  see  then  that,  quite  apart  from  the  information 
which  h  solar  eclipse  affords  us,  we  really  have  just  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing with  considerable  confidence  that  something  very  lika 
what  the  corona  appears  to  he  mnst  exist  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood. 

Now  it  is  well  worth  noticing  that  if  we  suppose  the  corona  really 
to  be  caused  by  the  illuminated  meteoric  systems,  we  get  rid  at  once 
of  that  difficulty  which  spectroscopic  analysis  opposed  to  the  theory 
that  the  corona  is  a  solar  atmosphere.  These  swiftly  rushing  meteors 
would  no  more  tend  to  increase  the  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  than  the  moon,  circling  as  she  does  round  the  earth,  tends 
to  increase  our  own  atmospheric  pressure* 

It  happens,  too,  that  such  evidence  as  has  hitherto  been  given  by 
the  spectroscope  respecting  the  actual  constitution  of  the  corona  corre- 
sponds very  satisfactorily  with  the  conclusions  above  deduced*  We 
do  not  enter  hero  into  a  very  particular  account  of  that  evidence,— 
first,  because  the  observations  made  by  different  astronomers  have 
not  yet  been  brought  into  complete  accordance  ;  and  secondly,  because 
it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  approaching  eclipse  observations  will 
make  abundantly  clear  that  which  is  at  present  somewhat  confused. 
But  the  very  diversity  of  results  corresponds  with  the  diverse  character 
of  the  light  which  comes,- — according  to  the  above  results, — from  the 
meteoric  systems  near  the  sun*  Meteors  simply  reflecting  aolar  light 
would  exhibit  the  rainbow- tin  ted  streak  crossed  by  multitudinous 
dark  lines,  which  forms  the  solar  spectrum;  meteors  incandescent 
throogh  intensity  of  heat  would  exhibit  a  rainbow -tint  id  spectrum 
without  dark  lines;  and  lastly,  meteors  vaporised  by  heat  would 
exhibit  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  The  combination  of  such  spectra 
in  varying  proportions  would  quite  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
results  hitherto  observed  by  spectroBcopists.  It  is,  however,  worth 
noticing  that  electrical  discharges  exerted  by  the  sun's  action,  and 
taking  place  between  the  meteors,  would  even  more  completely  account 
for  observed  results ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  because  electricity  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  scientific  destitute,  thftt 
men  of  science  have  been  hitherto  unwilling  to  resort  to  such  an 
explanation  of  what  has  been  observed. 

But  astronomers  hope  that  during  the  eclipse  of  next  December 
the  spectroscope  will  bo  applied  much  more  effectually  than  has  j*t 
been  done  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  solar  corona.  Photography,  too,  it 
is  hoped,  will  bo  so  applied  as  to  exhibit  the  corona,  and  not  m«wly( 
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as  hitherto,  the  pink  prominences  and  the  more  brilliant  part  of  the 
glare  around  the  sun.  Then  the  polariscope  is  to  be  applied,  though 
for  our  own  part,  we  have  very  little  faith  in  the  possibility  that  this 
instrument  can  give  intelligible  and  reliable  results  respecting  such  a 
phenomenon  as  the  corona  would  appear  to  be.  If  its  light  really  is 
of  the  mixed  nature  we  have  described,  it  can  scarcely  be  but  that 
the  polariscopic  teachings  will  be  discordant  and  practically  un- 
meaning. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  large  array  of  observers  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  scrutiny  of  the*  general  fefcturos  of  the  eclipse.  We  wish 
very  strongly  to  indicate  the  opinion  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  way.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  all  the  eclipses  hitherto  observed, 
attention  has  been  somewhat  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  eclipsed 
sun  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  write  this  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  meteorological  and  other  observations  which  have 
been  made  during  eclipses.  The  class  of  observation  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  has  been  insufficiently  attended  to,  includes  the  special 
study  of  the  varying  illumination  of  the  sky,  not  near  the  sun,  but  at 
all  orders  of  distance  from  him.  Remembering  that  we  know  the 
actual  figure,  dimensions,  and  position,  from  second  to  second,  of  that 
vast  shadow-cone  which  the  moon  projects  upon  our  atmosphere,  we 
can  interpret  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  apparent  changes  of 
illumination  in  different  regions  of  the  sky.  From  such  observations, 
properly  made  and  studied,  more  could  be  learned,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  respecting  the  height  of  the  air,  the  quality  of  its  upper  and 
unattainable  regions,  and  other  like  subjects,  than  from  all  the 
methods  by  which  as  yet  men  of  science  have  attempted  to  master 
these  stubborn  problems. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  eclipse  will  last, — as 
far  as  totality  is  concerned, — for  a  very  brief  time.  For  about  two 
minutes, — the  exact  time  cannot  be  known  until  the  observing  stations 
are  decided  upon, — the  sun  will  be  totally  hidden  from  view  ;  and 
whatever  new  information  is  to  be  obtained  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  corona,  and  about  other  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  observers,  must  be  gleaned  in  that  short  interval  of  time. 
Those  at  home  must  not  be  surprised  or  disappointed,  therefore,  if 
the  results  actually  obtained  should  seem  at  first  sight  disproportioned 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  involved  by  the  expeditions,  or  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  take  part  in  the  work  of  observation. 
Science  must  be  content  in  such  cases  to  expend  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  where  yet  the  prospect  of  remuneration  will  be  but 
small.  All  the  more  credit,  we  say,  to  those  who  are  ready  to  join 
in  an  enterprise  so  arduous,  and  presenting  so  many  chances  of 
failure. 


VOL.  VI.  BR 


THE  ENGLISH  ASPECT  OF  THE  WAR. 


When  we  first  learned  in  England  that  the  trumpery  affair  of  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature  for  the  throne  of  Spain  had  given  oceajskm 
to  the  French  Emperor  to  declare  war  against  Prussia,  and  thai  this 
occasion  had  been  grasped  although  the  German  prince  had,  at  the  first 
expression  of  French  displeasure,  withdrawn  his  claim,  our  national 
feeling  was  undoubtedly  one  of  intense  anger  against  the  Emperor. 
It  was  felt  that  he  was  subjecting  a  great  portion  of  Europe  to  the 
cruel  persecution  of  war  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  retrieving 
for  himself  the  personal  power  which  he  had  lately  jeopardised  by 
certain  misunderstood  and  ill-arranged  political  concessions.     He  hid 
made  those  concessions  without  understanding  what  would  be  their 
effect  upon  his  own  position ;  he  had  then  perceived,  clearly  enough, 
that,  having  let  the  reins  fall  from  his  hands,  he  could  recover  his 
hold  of  them  only  by  military  success  ;  and  in  these  circumstances, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  scruples  of  conscience  in  having  recourse 
to  so  terrible  a  remedy,  he  had  resolved  "  to  cry  havoc,  and  lei  shp 
the  dogs  of  war,"  with  the  sole  view  of  re-establishing  himself  and  of 
leaving  a  throne  to  his  son.  For  one  who  would  sin  after  such  a  fashion 
as  this, — who  could  sacrifice  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thousands,  tend 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  millions,  to  an  idea  of  personal  aggran- 
disement,— there  could  be  in  England  no  forgiveness  and  no  excuse. 
On  the  score  of  many  years  of  approved  loyalty  to  his  alliance 
with  Great  Britain, — a  loyalty  which  had  shown  that  he  at  least 
among  Frenchmen  had  believed  in  the  stability  of  England  and  toe 
constancy  of  Englishmen, — the  crime  by  which  the  third  Napoleon 
achieved  his  throne  had  been  condoned  among  us,  and  he  had,  if  we 
may  use  such  a  phrase,  lived  down  his  sins  in  our  eyes.     The  gra- 
dually altered  expressions  of  our  public  press  from  the  commencement 
of  his  empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  prove  that  this  has 
been  the  general  condition  of  the  British  mind  in  reference  to  the 
Emperor.     But  the  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia,  sent  forth 
without  any  cause   assigned, — or    rather  with   causes   assigned  so 
trivial  and  so  untrue  that  in  the  judgment  of  Englishmen  they  had 
better  have  been  altogether  omitted, — was  in  itself  a  crime  against 
humanity.     All    the   man's   merits   towards    ourselves   were, — not 
forgotten, — but   necessarily  set   aside,  and   the  Emperor  lost  at  a 
blow,  not  the  alliance  of  England,  but  the  friendship  of  Englishmen. 
The  alliance  of  two  nations, — the  diplomatically  cordial  relations  of 
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which  we  so  often  hear, — may  coexist  with  the  bitterest  feelings  of 
national  hatred.  Six  weeks  since  the  friendly  relations  between 
England  and  France  were  not  merely  diplomatic.  They  were  national 
also.  We  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  war  was 
declared,  the  normal  Frenchman  was  dearer  to  us  than  the  normal 
Prussian ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hateful  news  had  reached  us,  all  this 
was  changed. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  while,  for  a  few  days, — and  events  now  come 
and  go  so  fast  that  we  can  count  our  periods  by  days  only, — there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  in  no  circumstances  should  England  allow 
herself  to  be  drawn  into  the  war.  It  was  not  at  all  probable  that 
either  of  the  belligerents  would  interfere  with  property  that  was 
absolutely  British,  or  put  a  foot  upon  soil  that  appertained  to  Great 
Britain.  In  this  war  we  might  happily  be  safe,  and  might  take  care 
that  our  political  captains  and  pilots  did  not  allow  our  barque  to  drift 
into  the  war  gulf.  In  former  days  we  had  done  enough  for  the 
benefit  and  tranquillity  of  others, — and  had  done  it  too  exclusively 
at  our  own  cost.  Let  us  now  be  careful'  to  stand  discreetly  aloof 
and  foster  our  commerce, — so  that  we  might  be  affected  as  lightly  as 
possible  by  the  tumult  arising  around  us.  Such  was  our  first  resolu- 
tion. Since  that  we  have,  by  a  new  and  express  treaty,  committed 
ourselves  to  the  protection  of  a  kingdom,  in  Europe,  which  from  its 
geographical  position  and  the  aspiration  of  the  belligerents,  would 
have  become  the  natural  battle-field  of  France  and  Prussia  had  not 
France  and  Prussia  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  other  nations.  And 
we  may  safely  assert  that  had  not  our  present  Ministry  caused  some 
such  treaty  to  be  made,  and  had  not  they  submitted  to  Parliament 
the  propriety  of  renewing  the  responsibility  of  the  nation  in  regard  to 
Belgium,  they  could  not  have  retained  their  places  to  the  close  of  the 
Session  which  has  now  expired. 

We  all  know  how  lukewarm  in  the  first  instance  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone when  questioned  on  this  subject,  and  how  he  expressed  almost 
a  horror  of  an  armed  neutrality ;  how  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  seizing 
the  public  opinion  of  the  moment,  gathered  laurels  by  advocating 
the  duty  of  England  in  regard  to  Belgium ;  and  how  Lord  Granville 
made  good  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  deficiency  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  now  bound  to  go  to  war,  if  need 
be,  on  account  of  that  happy  little  kingdom  which  seemed  to  become 
half  English  when  Leopold  went  from  Claremont  to  superintend  its 
destinies,  and  have  altogether  silenced  those  preachers  of  peace- 
doctrine,  whose  preachings  have  for  many  years  past  been  so  power- 
ful among  us.  The  same  preachers  were  silenced  after  the  same 
fashion  in  1854,  when  the  whole  nation  flung  itself  into  war  for  the 
protection  of  Turkey.  Who  does  not  remember  the  warnings  of 
Mr.  Oobden  and  the  threats  of  Mr.  Bright  ?  And  who  does  not  also 
remember  the  oft-repeated,  almost  national  assertion,  that  war  for 

rb2 
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England  under  any  circuni stances  other  than  those  of  actual  aggres- 
sion on  ours  elves,  would  be  madness  ?  This  feeling  was  so  strong, 
and  the  preachings  of  the  preachers  were  so  eloquent,  that  they  whi> 
were  least  actuated  hy  the  feeling  and  most  indignant  at  the  preach* 
iugs  could  only  cry  Ichabod,  and  say  the  glory  of  England  was  gone* 
Nevertheless,  when  the  affair  of  the  Dano-German  duchies  was  dis- 
turbing Europe,  the  British  sympathy  with  Danish  interest  was  only 
just  not  strong  enough  to  hurry  us  into  war.  We  were  not  quit* 
sure  that  Denmark  had  a  right  to  claim  dominion  over  the  German- 
speaking  Holsteiners,  nor  was  it  altogether  clear  to  us  that  the 
Hoi  stein  ore  and  German  Schleswigers  desired  to  belong  to  Denmark ; 
— and  we  abstained.  With  many  among  us  after  that  there  was  no 
cry  possible  but  that  cry  of  Ichabod,  With  many  others  again,  of 
quite  the  opposite  party,  theTe  was  a  double  assurance  that  England 
would  abstain  from  participation  in  all  future  European  wars.  Bat 
now,  if  a  hostile  foot  were  placed  on  Belgium,  we  should  undoubtedly 
go  to  war  for  her  protection,  although  no  British  interests  wotdd  be 
compromised.  And  we  should  do  so,  not  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  a  ministry  the  members  of  which  might  possibly  be 
actuated  by  royal  desires,  but  because  the  country  has  plainly  in- 
listed  that  it  should  be  so*  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  this 
national  resolution  we  have  already  voted  increased  sums  for  arms 
and  soldiers.  We  have  forced  from  the  chiefs  of  our  war  departments 
explanations  and  detailed  statements  as  to  our  resources,  and  m 
are  already  in  full  activity  in  our  military  workshops, 

.In  looking  for  the  immediate  cause  of  this  strong  expression  of 
public  feeling,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  arose,  when  it  did  arise* 
from  the  publication  in  the  '*  Times  '*  newspaper  of  a  certain  skeleton 
treaty, — project  of  a  treaty  as  it  has  been  called, — which  implied 
that  at  some  late  date,  supposed  to  ba  about  the  time  of  the  affair  of 
Luxemburg,  or  a  little  after  that,  in  1867,  France  and  Prussia  were 
conspiring  together  for  a  new  partition  of  territory  in  Europe,  and 
that  under  this  treaty  France  was  to  be  allowed  to  "  annex  "  Belgium 
This  appeared  in  the  M  Times,"  as  revealed  by  Count  Bismarck  in 
order  that  Englishmen  might  know  bow  treacherous  to  English 
interests  had  been  their  great  and  loyal  ally  the  Emperor.  It  bud 
been  sent  with  the  obvious  view  of  creating  animosity  to  the 
Emperor  in  England  at  a  moment  in  which  such  animosity  mighl 
be  seriously  prejudicial  to  him.  No  doubt  the  paper  did  come  direct 
from  Count  Bismarck,  and  was  probably  communicated  to  th* 
"  Times  "  hy  the  Prussian  Minister  iu  London,  It  has  been  safe- 
st anti  ate  d  by  positive  proof,  and  is  not  denied.  It  was  written  hy 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  on  French  paper,  and  was  1 
when  so  written  hy  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  Prussian  I 
Minister,,  Whether,  as  is  said  hy  the  unfortunate  Benedetti,  be  wa# 
cajoled  into  writing  the  words  of  the  treaty  by  Count  Bismarck  tiA 
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wrote  them  at  the  Count's  dictation,  or  whether  they  originated  with 
himself, — or  rather  with  his  master  the  Emperor, — we  do  not  know 
and  need  not  much  care.  That  there  was  such  a  project  between 
France  and  Prussia  is  certain ;  and,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the 
alliance  between  ourselves  and  the  Emperor,  we  regard  that  in  him 
to  be  sin  specially  against  ourselves,  which  on  the  part  of  Count 
Bismarck  was  simply  sin  against  the  world  at  large.  We  have 
never  loved  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister  very  dearly ;  but  we  had 
reached  a  sort  of  love  for  the  Emperor.  Whatever  might  be  his 
faults  to  others  he  was  our  friend  ; — and  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  friend- 
ship with  us  he  was  intriguing  for  the  acquisition  of  a  territory 
which,  as  he  well  knew,  we  could  not  allow  him  to  absorb  without 
incurring  disgrace  or  war  ! 

Count  Bismarck,  in  sending  over  the  skeleton  treaty  to  the  "  Times  " 
newspaper,  was  perfectly  successful.  It  did  its  work  rapidly  and 
thoroughly.  Not  that  it  has  taught  us  to  love  him.  All  such  intrigue, 
— or  perhaps  we  may  better  call  it  conspiracy, — as  that  which  was 
certainly  being  fostered  by  himself  when  the  projected  treaty  was 
written,  is  odious  to  us.  No  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  who  was  known  to  have  done  such  work  would  now  be 
tolerated  at  the  head  of  that  department.  Such  business  is  picking 
and  stealing  in  a  great  way,  and  requires  all  the  falseness,  secrecy, 
and  dishonest  dark  contriving,  which  form  the  mainstay  of  the  rogue's 
profession.  Belgium  or  Luxemburg  is  to  be  filched  in  the  dark,  and 
the  filching  is  to  effected  by  disguises,  falsehoods,  and  hidden  schemes. 
The  little  project  is  detestable  whether  regarded  from  the  French  or 
from  the  Prussian  side  of  the  argument ;  and,  to  give  Count  Bismarck 
his  due,  we  must  acknowledge  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
gloze  over  the  Prussian  part  of  the  intrigue.  The  great  Prussian 
statesman  desired  to  strike  his  immediate  antagonist  heavily,  regard- 
less of  certain  blows  which  would  certainly  fall  upon  himself;  and  he 
has  struck  the  blow.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  do  not  love  Count 
Bismarck  the  better,  but  we  certainly  love  Napoleon  very  much  the  less. 

No  doubt  the  strong  expression  of  resolution  on  our  part  to  be  true 
to  our  engagements  to  Belgium  arose  at  the  moment  from  the  excite- 
ment which  the  publication  of  the  projected  treaty  produced.  But 
the  question  in  a  very  much  larger  shape  has  presented  itself  to 
Englishmen  since  war  was  declared  by  France,  and  renewed  specu- 
lation has  arisen  whether  assured  peace, — peace  at  any  price, — 
can  be  a  blessing  to  a  nation  or  to  a  people.  It  is  the  old  Quaker 
theory  that  no  aggression  justifies  combative  defence, — that,  let  the 
consequences  of  not  fighting  be  what  they  may,  no  man  should  fight, 
even  to  defend  himself.  As  regards  personal  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  that  theory  has  almost  died  out, — overcome,  as  rigid 
Quakers  would  probably  say,  by  the  natural  viciousness  of  man ;  as 
others  would  declare,  by  the  natural  manliness  of  man.    But  it  is 
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still  held  up  as  the  future  guide  for  nations ;  and  by  a  large  party  in 
England  it  is  maintained  that  the  theory  should  prevail  for  us,  even 
though  it  be  not  honoured  by  our  neighbours.  At  any  rate,  let  as 
never  fight,  unless  we  ourselves  be  invaded.  The  exact  extent  to 
which  this  mild  rule  should  be  allowed  to  govern  us, — whether  it 
should  exclude  us  from  fighting  for  Canada  or  New  Zealand,  whether 
it  should  forbid  us  to  bristle  with  arms  in  India,  and  should  or  should 
not  prohibit  us  from  keeping  a  hold  on  Gibraltar, — is  a  question  of 
degree  among  professors  and  proselytes  which  we  have  not  room  to 
discuss  here;  but  undoubtedly  the  teachers  of  this  doctrine  would 
prohibit  us  from  fighting  in  Europe  for  such  causes  as  that  which 
took  us  to  Sebastopol,  and  that  which  may  take  us  to  Belgium.  And 
this  school  of  teachers  are  not  now  dependent  on  the  Quaker  doctrine 
for  their  main  support,  though  it  began  its  work  by  dependence  on  it. 
War  is  not  only  unchristian  and  vicious,  but  it  is  expensive  also  and 
ruinous.  It  destroys  commerce,  and  retards,  if  it  does  not  for  the 
time  annihilate,  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Had  we  no  past  wars 
to  pay  for,  no  present  fleets  or  armies  to  maintain,  a  little  more  than 
a  fifth  of  our  present  taxation  would  pay  our  way  for  us,  and  some- 
thing like  fifty-five  millions  a  year  would  not  be  thrown  to  the  winds 
as  it  is  now  thrown.  For  spilt  milk  there  is  no  redress ; — but  the 
milk  of  the  future  may  be  kept  unspilt  for  home  consumption,  if  only 
our  people  can  be  made  wise  enough  to  enforce  wisdom  on  their 
rulers.  Such  are  the  arguments  of  the  peace-at-any-price  party ;  and 
when  told  of  prestige,  of  national  glory,  and  the  like,  they  answer.— 
not  without  much  show  of  reason  in  their  answer, — that  national 
prestige  and  national  glory,  or  what  may  perhaps  better  be  called 
national  greatness,  will  neither  feed  nor  teach  the  multitude;  that 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  should  be  the  desideratum 
of  a  Government  and  a  Parliament ;  and  that  those  feelings  of  exalta- 
tion in  military  prowess  by  which  men  are  actuated  when  they  take 
a  pride  in  national  grandeur,  are  the  possession  of  comparatively  so 
few  among  us,  that  the  nation  as  a  nation  should  not  be  called  npon 
to  maintain  them  at  a  cost  so  great  as  is  always  paid  for  them.  Let 
England  pay  her  way,  feed  her  population,  and  promote  the  arts  of 
peace  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  people  and  of  all  the  world.  Then 
let  other  nations  vapour  of  war  till  they  also  shall  have  learned  the 
tfoort  lesson  from  England's  example. 

No  doubt  the  picture  as  bo  painted  is  lovely.  And  it  ha*  he0t  •* 
painted  as  to  entice  the  eyes  of  many.  But  yet  there  am  fcttl  A* 
who  would  daro  to  say  that  they  would  like  to  see  England  without 
it  navy  and  an  artny,— few  even  who  would  wish  that  ffbo  alwttld  J# 
without  an  army  fit  to  fight  in  foreign  lands.  Then  im*  in  the  «Ml 
even  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  peace  professor*,  a  rt&id&ina  of 
conviction  that  England  without  her  colonies,  England  with  tint  lids*. 
England,  in  short,   without  her  power,  wotilJ   not   bo  e&pohb  ** 
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realising  even  for  herself  that  golden  age  of  mingled  riches  and  inno- 
cence, of  peace,  plenty,  and  political  activity,  which  is  the  millennium 
of  the  Quaker  mind.  Men  will  talk  when  they  know  that  their  words 
cannot  prevail  to  more  than  a  half, — to  more  than  a  tenth,  probably, 
of  their  assumed  import, — who  would  be  struck  dumb  at  once  were 
they  to  be  assured  that  their  counsels  would  be  taken.  We  are  told 
that  our  taxes  lie  heavily  on  us,  and  we  are  all  prone  to  believe  the 
assertion.  We  do  know  as  a  fact  that  in  war  they  are  much  heavier 
than  in  peace.  We  hate  wars,  for  this  reason  and  for  others,  and  we 
love  peace  ; — but  with  all  this  we  are  well  aware  that  could  we  really 
convince  the  other  nations  and  convince  ourselves  that  in  no  case 
should  we  go  to  war  to  protect  any  spot  of  land  beyond  the  shores  of 
our  own  islands,  the  shores  of  our  own  islands  would  very  soon  be 
little  worth  protection.  If  it  were  not  for  our  national  glory,  for  our 
prestige,  our  greatness,  our  power,  our  known  capacity  to  resent  an 
injury,  and  to  defend  a  friend,  England  would  no  longer  be  England 
for  such  of  us  as  would  have  the  power  to  leave  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  preachings  of  the  peace  party.     But  the 

croakings  of  their  opponents  have  been  almost  as  loud.     For  years 

past  we   have   been   told    by  these  gentlemen  that   England  is  no 

longer  worth  inhabiting,  because  the  peace -mongers  have  so  talked 

down  all  idea  of  national  greatness,  as  to  have  destroyed  our  name 

for  military  glory,  extinguished  our  army,  and  made  us  a  bye-word 

and  a  reproach  among  the  nations.      There  is  no  longer,  we  are 

assured,  any  respect  for  England  among  foreigners,  because  of  the 

anti-English  operations  of  the   peace-mongers.      The  name  of  an 

Englishman  is  as  the  name  of  a  dog  that  can  be  beaten ;  and  so 

prone   is  he  to  be  beaten,  that  he  deserves  no  better  reputation. 

Then  they  sing  Ichabod,  and  take  what  little  comfort  they  can  in  the 

rising  price  of  land  and  the  durability  of  the  funds. 

And  yet  we  doubt  much  whether  there  ever  has  been,  and  feel 
assured  that  there  is  not  now,  any  other  nation  so  ready  as  are  wo  our- 
selves, to  fly  to  arms  on  an  idea  of  general  justice,  or  in  obedience  to 
promises  formerly  made  by  us,  and  to  do  so  with  no  view  of  aggran- 
disement for  ourselves.  Twenty  years  is  but  as  an  hour  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  grappled 
with  Russia  for  the  protection  of  Turkey ;  we  have  encountered  all 
the  perils  and  agony  of  a  death-struggle  for  the  salvation  of  our 
Indian  Empire ;  we  have  prepared  for  immediate  war  with  the 
United  States  while  demanding  that  atonement  should  be  made  for  a 
national  insult ;  we  have  sent  an  entire  army  to  rescue  and  to  avenge 
two  or  three  British  subjects  in  Abyssinia ;  and  we  are  now  pre- 
paring for  war,  whatever  that  war  may  be  or  with  whom,  should 
our  dearest  and  closest  friend  among  the  nations  require  our  assist- 
ance in  the  present  emergency.  So  clearly  was  English  opinion 
spoken  in  this  matter  but  a  few  weeks  since,  that  no  fear  need,  we 
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think,  be  as  yet  felt  that  the  peace-mongers  have  taught  us  to  abandon 
our  national  greatness,  or  to  risk  the  loss  of  our  national  prestige. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  existing  feeling  of  England  in  regard  to  war 
in  general,  and  specially  in  regard  to  the  war  which  is  now  being 
waged  on  the  Rhine.  When  our  promise  was  made  the  other  day  to 
Belgium,  there  had  been  neither  French  nor  Prussian  successes. 
The  first  actual  blow  had  not  been  struck,  and  it  seemed  to  be  hardly 
probable  that  the  war  should  be  so  restricted  from  its  commencement 
to  its  end  as  to  leave  the  territory  of  Belgium  altogether  unmolested. 
It  was  the  belief  of  all  men  here,  founded  on  their  confidence  in  French 
administration,  that  whatever  might  be  the  final  result  of  the  war,  a 
series  of  first  successes  must  attend  the  French  arms.  It  now  seems 
that  this  confidence  was  misplaced,  and  that  the  boasts  which  France 
has  made  as  to  her  readiness  for  war,  have  been  misplaced.  That 
M.  Rouher's  congratulations  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Empire  were 
injudicious  when  he  asserted  that  four  years  of  constant  preparation 
for  this  war  had  ensured  the  success  of  France,  all  men  felt ;  but 
that  they  were  vain  and  ill- grounded  no  Englishman  believed.  When 
M.  Ollivier  told  us  of  the  light  heart  with  which  he,  as  the  Emperor's 
Prime  Minister,  began  the  war,  we  did  not  like  the  expression  as 
connected  with  the  shedding  of  so  many  rivers  of  blood ;  but  we 
did  think  that,  as  regarded  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  there 
might  be  justification  for  the  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  lead- 
ing Frenchman  who  could  be  light-hearted  at  such  a  moment.  And 
afterwards,  when  Napoleon  vouchsafed  to  inform  the  world,  by 
means  of  a  published  telegram  to  his  child1  s  mother,  that  he  had 
carried  his  boy  of  fourteen  into  the  thick  of  the  fire,  where  the  bullets 
were  falling  around  him,  though  we  did  not  imagine  that  the  little 
Prince  would  be  personally  subjected  to  many  of  the  perils  of  the 
contest,  we  did  think  that  the  first  baptism  at  Saarbruck  might  be  the 
prelude  to  many  similar  triumphs  on  battle-fields  of  more  significance. 
That  France,  with  her  new  and  vaunted  engines  of  death,  should 
slay  hecatombs  of  Germans,  and  that  then  in  her  glory  and  pride  she 
should  disdain  to  be  limited  by  any  treaties,  by  any  territorial 
demarcations,  was  what  wo  all  dreaded  when  we  resolved  that 
Belgium  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  without  our  aid. 

But  we  have  been  wrong  in  our  judgment.  As  these  words 
are  written,  the  French  army  seems  to  be  utterly  demoralised  and 
struck  to  the  heart.  We  Sjiow  that  Strasbourg  and  Metz, — two 
of  the  strongest  places  in  France, — are  besieged  or  surrounded, 
and  that  even  food  is  already  wanted  in  both  places.  We  know  thai 
Nancy,  the  site  in  time  of  peace  of  an  immense  garrison,  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Prussians.  The  Emperor,  threatened  with 
recall,  as  to  whom  the  word  "  abdication  "  has  actually  become 
common  in  men's  mouths, — who  seems  to  have  proved  himself 
unfit  for  a  commander's  work, — has  declared  that  he  will  return 
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to    Paris    only  when    he    is    either  dead  or  victorious.       Prussia, 
which  was  to  have  been  invaded,  —  as  to  which  we  feared   that 
tho  French  troops  would   have  been  at  Berlin  about  the  time   at 
which  the  French  Emperor  did  in  effect  succeed  in  reaching  Metz, — 
supports  her  armies  on  French  territory ;  and  French  writers  who 
were  so  proudly  intent  on  sending  their  troops  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  now  proclaim  their  intention  of  avenging  the  desecration 
of  their  own  soil  by  Prussian  soldiers,  implying  thereby  their  con- 
viction that  forcible  encroachment  on  a  neighbour  is  of  all  national 
sins  the  heaviest.     Such  at  this  moment  is  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Before  these  words  see  the  light,  all  this  may  be  changed.     A  battle 
may  be  fought  before  Chalons  which  shall  drive  the  Germans  back  to 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Emperor  may  have  compensated  France  for  the 
entire  wing  of  an  army  destroyed,  for  her  lost  eagles,  and  all  the 
terrible  first  reverses  of  the  war,  by  the  glory  of  a  great  victory. 
Paris  may  again  be  submissive,  and  the  immediate  aspirations  of  the 
republicans  may  be  satisfied  with  the  hope  of  some  great  act  of  French 
aggression.     Such,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  effect  of  any  success  on 
the  part  of  the  French  army  sufficient  to  redeem  the  discomfiture 
which  has  already  been  received ;    but,   at    the  present  moment, 
judging  with  such  light  as  the  effects  of  the  war  have  hitherto  given 
as,  we  cannot  think  that  France  will  be  able  to  do  more  than  arrange 
with  Prussia  for  the  evacuation  of  her  own  territories.     If  she  can 
do  so  much,  without  abandoning  some  portion  of  her  old  acquisitions 
from  Germany,  it  will  be  well  for  her.     In  such  case, — should  any 
final  arrangement  for  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  German  troops 
be  made,  and  for  the  peaceable  return  to  Paris  of  the  remainder  of  the 
French  army, — our  assistance  will  have  been  tendered  to  Belgium  at 
a  cheap  rate,  and  we  shall  have  done  our  duty  without  having  been 
called  upon  for  heavy  disbursements  in  men  and  treasure   in  the 
doing  of  it.     Should  the  war  be  so  terminated  during  the  present 
autumn,  the  contending  parties  will  no  doubt  retire  without  having 
touched  Belgian  soil,  and  the  munitions  of  war  which  we  are  now 
preparing  in  hot  haste,  will  again  go  into  store,  there  to  be  destroyed 
by  time,  or  to  be  made  obsolete  by  the  growing  ingenuity  of  the  age. 
That  it  may  be  so  is  the  prayer  of  us  all.     Though  our  national 
honour  and  character  for  maintaining  our  engagements  is  dear  to  us, 
we  do   not   desire  to  go  forth  to  battle  in  search  of  glory, — and 
certainly  not  with  a  view  to  any  acquisition.     To  fight  may  be  a 
necessity  to  us,  but  certainly  cannot  be  a  gratification.     We  do  not 
raise  regiments  by  conscription.     We  have  no  Landwehr.     Every 
soldier  that  fights  in  our  ranks,  whether  he  live  or  die,  lives  for  us 
or  dies  for  us  at  a  terrible  cost  to  the  country.     We  often  wonder 
whether  those  three  or  four  Abyssinian  captives   who   have  been 
restored  to  us,  remember  that  they  have  been  redeemed  by  the  expen- 
diture of  above   sixty  tons  of  gold.      We  have  rejoiced  hitherto 
at  Prussian  victories,  not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  France 
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in  beginning  the  war,  bat  also  because  we  think  thai  Prussian 
victories  may  more  probably  lead  to  a  speedy  peace  than  could  be 
effected  were  the  French  to  have  been  successful.  With  France 
dominant  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Belgium  could  hardly  keep 
herself  out  of  the  war,  and  with  Belgium  we  ourselves  should  be 
included.  We  think,  too,  that  for  France  herself,  the  real  France, 
France  with  her  forty  millions  of  people, — though  not  perhaps  for 
the  France  of  the  Emperor, — a  quick  peace,  to  be  purchased  at  any 
price  to  be  quickly  paid,  must  be  infinitely  more  beneficent  than  a 
war  carried  on  for  years  throughout  Germany  in  quest  of  fresh  glory, 
new  territory,  and  rectified  boundaries. 

For  all  reasons  we  hope  that  the  arms  of  Germany  may  bo  s»e- 
eessful  to  the  end ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  be  justified  m 
expecting  that  the  end  will  come  as  yet.  Much  as  we  have  bees 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  readiness  of  France  for  this  war,  into 
which  she  has  been  precipitated  by  the  Emperor,  and  perhaps  by 
some  inner  counsel  of  imperial  advisers  with  whose  very  names 
France  herself  is  unacquainted,  we  do  know,  or  think  that  we  know, 
that  the  entire  power  of  France  is  too  great  to  be  broken  into  shivers 
by  a  month's  warfare.  The  normal  Frenchman  is  said  to  be  better 
at  attack  than  at  defence, — and  in  this  instance  he  has  failed  in 
attacking.  But  he  is  a  gallant  fellow, — so  gallant  that  in  gallantry 
none  can  beat  him.  And  he  possesses  an  intense  love  for  his  country, 
with  a  feeling  that  to  live  otherwise  than  as  one  of  the  greatest  is  in 
itself  disgraceful.  The  idea  that  "  noblesse  oblige,"  which  is  the 
backbone  of  his  character,  forces  from  him  great  sacrifices.  He  wifl 
endure  much  before  he  will  yield  up  his  France  to  foreign  dictation* 
Thinking  of  him  as  we  do  we  cannot  believe  that  a  quick  peace  can 
come  from  the  exercise  of  German  power  on  French  territory,  or 
that  Frenchmen  will  allow  Prussians  to  occupy  Paris  till  the  whole 
nation  has  been  vanquished.  Armies  will  rise,  if  they  rise  only  to 
perish,  and  there  will  be  fighting  and  slaughter  as  long  as  powder  and 
guns  remain  to  them.  But  there  is  one  method,  and  probably  only 
one,  by  which  bloodshed  and  internecine  war  may  be  arrested,  and 
that  method  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  Emperor.  If  he  were  taken 
from  the  scene,  with  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  France  that  he 
had,  by  his  own  power,  hurried  her  on  to  this  unjust  war,  surely  the 
King  of  Prussia  would  retire,  with  all  his  Germans,  back  within  the 
old  landmarks. 

We  can  conceive  no  other  possible  solution  of  the  affair.  In 
"  withdrawing' '  their  Emperor, — in  removing  him,  that  is,  not  only 
from  the  command  of  the  French  armies,  but  also  from  the  power  of 
deciding  that  they  shall  be  commanded  to  do  that  or  this,  it  will  be 
for  Frenchmen  to  say, — and  perhaps  in  some  degree  for  him  also, — 
what  shall  be  his  future  fate.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  he 
proposed  to  rule  France  as  a  "  constitutional  monarch," — that  ii, 
to  put  the  absolute  power  of  ruling  into  the  hands  of  responsible 
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ministers,  while  he  retained  to  himself  the  power  of  selecting  his 
chief  minister,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
legislative  body.  Such  probably  was  never  his  real  intention.  We 
do  not  intend  to  accuse  him  of  such  direct  falsehoods  as  those  which 
brought  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold,  but  it  seems  that  he  never  truly 
realised  the  sacrifice  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make.  He  sug- 
gested to  himself  that  a  make-believe  responsible  minister  might 
serve  the  turn, — a  minister  who  might  seem  to  be  responsible, 
though  he  himself  should  retain  all  political  power ;  and  the  upshot 
of  that  has  been  the  Prussian  War.  The  power  was  actually  slipping 
out  of  his  hands,  and  for  the  recovery  of  it,  for  the  regrasping  of  France 
in  his  own  clutch,  he  had  nothing  left  but  military  success.  The 
military  success  is  wanting ; — and  if  he  be  withdrawn,  to  what  can 
he  be  withdrawn  ?  It  is  for  the  French  to  say  whether  they  suffi- 
ciently love  him  and  his  name  to  give  him  another  chance  of  filling 
the  throne  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  We  doubt  whether  there  is 
sufficient  sympathy  between  him  and  the  educated  intelligence  of 
France  for  such  a  career,  if  he  would  be  content  to  accept  it.  Be- 
tween him  and  Frenchmen  generally  there  was  at  one  time  the 
sympathy  needed  for  imperial  government ; — but  imperial  govern- 
ment is,  it  seems,  no  longer  possible  for  France. 

The  "  Times  "  said  the  other  day  that  "  personal  government  has 
proved  to  be  a  rootless  thing."     We  fear  that  the  "  Times  "  in  so 
saying  went  too  far.     The  throne  of  a  king  or  monarch  ruling  by 
personal  government  may  or  may  not  have  roots.     The  personal 
government  of  Nicholas  when  he  had  expended  all  the  resources  of 
Russia  within  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  was  not  a  rootless  thing.    The 
failure  killed  him ;  but  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  personal  govern- 
ment of  the  Russian  Empire,   because  in   Russia   the  thing   had 
roots.     Gradual  reforms  may  change  the  nature  of  the  thing,  till 
the  thing  itself  be  gone.      But  it  stands  long,  and  dies  slowly, — 
like  the  old  oak,  because  it  has  roots.     But   of  the  French  Em- 
pire the  saying  is   true.      The  glory  of  the  first  Emperor,  joined 
to  certain  capacities  in  the  present  Napoleon  or  in  those  associates 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  together  with  the  state  of  doubt  in 
regard  to  political  power  which  has  been  created  in  France  by  the 
f    Revolution,  have  together  given  to  him  the  power  of  personal  govern- 
ment for  a  term  of  years  sufficient  to  justify  the  world  in  regarding 
him  as  a  man  of  great  good  fortune ;  but  as  for  France  herself,  the 
fault  of  submitting  to  personal  rule  was  one  for  which  it  was  certain 
that  she  must  make  recompense  sooner  or  later.     She  is  making  it 
now  in  this  terrible  war ;  and  she  will  continue  to  make  it  in  the 
confusion  as  to  Government  which  the  war  will  leave  when  it  is 
over.     For  our  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  hers, — for  France  is  very 
necessary  to  us, — we  can  only  hope  that  the  confusion  may  pass 
away  with  fewer  evil  results  than  generally  attend  nations  in  their 
passage  through  such  a  crisis. 


THE  FISHERMAN  OF  AUGE. 


Prologue. 


A  flat  sandy  shore,  stretching  away  on  the  left  as  you  look  seaward 
till  it  blends  with  that  indefinite  grey  tint  of  sea  and  sky  that 
bounds  all  distant  sea-scapes  with  the  poetic  indistinctness  of  the 
future, — ending  abruptly  on  the  right  in  a  narrow  point,  which, 
swelling  as  it  retreats  inland,  gradually  rises  in  a  lofty  green  hill, 
and  effectually  shuts  out  from  sight  the  coast  beyond.  When  this 
coast  is  seen, — and  this  is  practicable  at  low  tide,  for  you  can  then 
make  your  way  over  the  end  of  the  point]  without  so  much  as  a 
wetting, — it  reveals  a  succession  of  slightly  curved  bays,  terminating 
in  a  chain  of  soft  grey  mud  hills,  for  ever  accumulating,  and  disap- 
pearing again  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  first  strip  of  coast-land  from 
the  rest,  except  its  lonely  aspect  and  the  curious  circuitous  channel, 
almost  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  eight, — the  channel  by  which  a  small 
river  finds  its  way  through  some  lesser  grey  hills  to  the  sea.  This 
river's  stony  bed  is  always  dry  in  summer-time,  but  the  strangely- 
shaped  mouth  generally  holds  back  some  supply  from  the  retreating 
waves ;  and  the  belief  among  the  villagers  is  that,  before  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  the  water  so  retained  becomes  purified  from  its  briny 
flavour. 

Villagers  is  a  too  populous  word  for  the  inhabitants  of  Auge.  A 
dozen  fishermen's  cottages,  at  most,  scattered  widely  apart,  some  on 
the  sands,  some  nestling  under  the  shelter  of  the  mud  hills,  a 
few  built  on  the  green  hill-side,  and  almost  smothered  with  an 
overgrowth  of  the  sea-buckthorn,  yellow  just  now  with  its  sticky 
berries. 

But  our  chief  interest  is  with  one  cottage  in  Auge,  and  that  stood 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  river,  near  to  the  little  cove  where  all 
the  boats  lay  snugly  together,  on  the  sand-dike  to  the  left  of  the 
figure  of  eight,  which  sand-dike  had  yet  so  firm  a  hold  over  the 
invasions  of  the  waves  that  it  was  almost  covered  with  coarse  grass 
and  sea-holly ;  behind  the  cottage  a  fair  show  of  lettuce,  soup-herbs, 
and  potatoes  grew  in  the  sandy  soil. 

A  tall,  handsome,  young  fisherman,  in  a  blue  jersey  and  scarlet 
cap,  stood  in  front  of  the  cottage. 
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He  was  talking  vehemently,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
not  angry  with  the  quiet  woman  seated  on  one  of  the  benches  beneath 
the  little  porch. 

*• "  There,  myynother,  I  have  told  thee  all,"  and  the  young  fisher- 
man threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  buried  his  head  in  Madame 
Lelievre's  lap,  to  hide  his  agitation. 

r*His  mother  bent  her  face  over  him, — such  a  gentle  face !  with  the 
small  straight  jiose,  the  timid  regular  mouth,  and  large  soft  brown 
eyes  one  sees  among  the  women  of  Caen. 

Her  son  had  been  talking  of  love,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  word  that  made  her  sigh  deeply  before  she  spoke. 
"  I  have  seen  that  thou  hadst  trouble  in  thy  heart  this  long  time, 
my  child,  and  often  I  wished  to  ask  the  cause, — but  then  I  said  to 
myself,  '  My  Desire  loves  his  mother,  and  he  is  good  ;  when  he  sees 
fit  he  will  come;  'to  her  to  get  this  thorn  removed.'  But  I  cannot 
remove  it,  my  son.  Victorine  Triquet  is  a  good  woman,  and  she 
loves  me  ;  hut  tI  cannot  ask  her  to  give  thee  her  little  Marie  till  thou 
hast  a  home  to#bring  her  to." 

"  My  mother !  "  Desire  started  up,  angry  and  excited,  but  her 
sweet,  resigned  face  checked  an  imprecation  half  uttered.  "  If  my 
father  will  settle  'nothing,*  how  can  I  make  a  home  ?  He  says 
neither  '  yes '  noi  *  no  ;  *  he  will  not  admit  me  to  be  partner  in  his  gains, 
and  when  I  ask  to  leave  him  and  join  Jacques  Fayel,  he  makes  no 
answer.  Mother,  mother !  thou  oughtest  to  help  me  now, — but  for 
thee,  I  had  quarrelled  out  and  out  long  ago,  and  had  a  cabin  of  my 
own,  for  Jacques  gains  more  than  any  of  us.'1 

The  colour  sprang  over  his  mother's  pale  face.  It  was  plain  that 
some  unusual  emotion  had  mastered  her  patience,  for  she  clasped  her 
son's  arm  closely  with  both  hands,  and  her  words  came  hurriedly, 
almost  with  vehemence. 

"  No,  Desire !  never  quarrel  with  thy  father — never !  I  shall  not 
grow  old  ;  and  when  I  am  gone  there  will  be  room  for  Marie.  You 
will  both  want  a  woman  to  make  your  soup,  and  wash  and  mend 
your  clothes.  Only  I  ask  myself  if  Marie  Triquet  will  do  this,  or  if 
she  will  not  want  a  richer  husband 4 than  my  Desire." 

"  Hush,  mother !  you  say  this  too  often ;  and  as  for  Marie,  she  is 
not  rich.  You  know  when  hei  father  died,  his  affairs  took  a  long 
time  to  settle,  and  this  has  made  La  Veuve  Triquet  a  much  poorer 
woman  than  she  'expected  to'be.  Unless  Marie  marries  some  one,  she 
must  mind  the  shop  all  her  life ;  and  I  should  think  it  is  a  happier  lot 
to  sit  in  one's  own  cottage  mending  the  clothes  of  the  man  one  loves, 
than  to  stand  all  day  behind  a  counter  selling  cakes  and  tarts  to 
imbeciles  of  children." 

Madame  Lelievre  was  not  convinced, — but  what  loving  mother  ever 
had  the  best  of  an  argument  against  her  only  son  ? — and  she  ended 
by  promising  to  sound  Madame  Triquet,  the  next  time  she  went  to 
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Caen,  about  Marie's  future,  and,  if  possible,  to  hint  at  Desire's 
attachment. 

Her  son  kissed  her  forehead  with  the  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
reverence  he  always  showed  her,  and  then  strolled  away  over  the 
sands  in  front  of  the  cottage.  They  were  deserted  just  now :  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  fishing  village,  except  a  few  of  the  old  and 
infirm,  had  gone  out  some  distance  along  the  coast  to  a  point  where 
a  Spanish  vessel  had  been  wrecked  two  days  before.  The  young 
fisherman  had  stayed  at  home  on  purpose  to  open  his  heart  to  his 
mother.  She  never  left  Auge,  except  for  mass  on  high  festivals  and 
for  market  days,  when  he  always  accompanied  her  to  Caen. 

He  turned  and  looked  back  at  her  now,  as  she  sate  knitting  a  blue 
worsted  stocking,  in  front  of  the  one-storied  cottage,  and  as  some  of 
her  words  recurred  to  him,  he  trembled  to  think  what  his  hone 
would  be  to  him  without  his  mother. 

It  was  only  a  two-roomed  cabin,  with  a  tiled  roof  covered  with 
thatch,  many  coloured  with  house-leek  and  other  parasites  nestling  in 
its  crevices ;  in  summer-time,  green  with  vine-leaves,  which  were 
already  bursting  from  their  brown  wrappings,  apparently  in  a  hurry 
to  greet  the  warm  sunshine  in  which  the  far-stretching  sands  and 
glittering  sea  lay  basking. 

Celine  Lelievre  sate  knitting  on  till  her  son  was  out  of  sight, — 
sheltered  from  the  sun's  blaze  by  a  little  wooden  poroh  he  had  made 
for  her  years  before.  But  his  words  still  troubled  her.  She  soon 
let  her  pins  droop  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  laying  them  aside,  she 
rested  her  face  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  holding  her  elbow  steady 
with  the  other,  while  she  pondered  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
her  quondam  friend  Victorine  Triquet. 

Years  ago  they  had  been  schoolfellows ;  every  day  had  they  gone 
to  school,  and  come  home  again  with  their  arms  lovingly  twined 
round  one  another's  necks ;  every  day  at  lesson-time  had  they  sat 
on  the  same  bench,  learned  the  same  task,  and  at  each  prize  distribu- 
tion also,  La  Veuve  Triquet,  or  rather  Victorine  Coulard,  had  been 
followed  by  the  loving  eyes  of  her  friend  as  she  went  up  for  her 
couronne  and  her  books,  while  Celine  felt  but  too  thankful  for  her 
friend's  triumph,  and  her  own  escape  from  such  publicity,  only 
coming  in  herself  for  an  "honourable  mention"  in  the  shape  of  an 
"  accessite."  But  the  friendship  had*  chilled  as  the  characters  of 
the  two  girls  developed.  The  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  thoroughly 
Norman-faced  Victorine,  with  her  hearty  greeting  and  ready  sympathy, 
was  cold-hearted  and  worldly,  and  told  Celine  she  was  throwing  her- 
self away  when  she  learned  that  her  friend  was  promised  to  Martin 
Lelievre,  the  fisherman  of  Auge. 

Other  people,  who  knew  a  little  about  Martin, — no  one  knew  nweh, 
— thought,  too,  that  such  a  charming  girl  as  Celine  was  lost  on  the 
silent,  cunning- looking,  though  handsome,  fisherman.     But  Vktcrine 
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did  not  care  about  his  temper  or  his  principles,  she  only  thought  of 
his  poverty  and  of  the  immense  sacrifice  Celine  would  make  in  giving 
up  Caen  for  a  village  on  the  sea-shore.  One  thing  was  certain,  she 
would  not  be  so  foolish, — the  richest  claimant  would  be  the  preferred 
one ; — bo  when  portly,  middle-aged  M.  Triquet,  the  well-to-do  pastry- 
cook asked  her  of  her  mother,  she  was  quite  ready  to  say  "  yes,"  and 
to  be  married  in  a  fortnight.  She  was  a  widow  four  years  later,  with 
one  little  girl ; — and  Marie  Triquet,  a  pretty  likeness  of  her  mother, 
had  been  ever  since  he  left  school  the  adored  of  Desire  Lelievre. 

Although  Auge  was  twelve  miles  distant  from  Caen,  Madame 
Lelievre,  as  has  been  said,  always  went  in  for  fete  days  and  for  any 
extra  marketing,  and  as  she  took  Desire  with  her,  and  generally 
contrived  to  see  her  old  friend,  the  two  children  were  frequent  play- 
mates, and  shared  each  other's  bon-bons  and  secrets  in  true  child's 
fashion. 

But  after  Marie  had  made  her  First  Communion, — that  epoch  in  the 
life  of  a  French  girl, — Madame  Triquet  would  embrace  her  dear 
friend  tenderly  in  the  street,  and  ask  eagerly  for  the  health  of 
monsieur  her  husband,  but  she  wouldx  no  longer  invite  the  mother 
and  son  in  to  rest,  and  spend  the  time  they  had  to  spare  with  her 
before  their  return  to  Auge.  And  when  at  fifteen  the  little  timid 
Marie  suddenly  developed  into  a  very  pretty,  plump  damsel,  La  Veuve 
discouraged  any  intimacy  between  the  young  people. 

At  the  grand  Easter  fair,  where  she  paraded  Marie  in  great  state, 
also  her  own  superb  cap  of  point  de  Bruxelles, — La  Veuve's  mother 
had  worn  a  real  Caennais  cap,  but  her  daughter  would  have  disdained 
anything  so  pagan  and  countrified, — when  they  met  Desire  Lelievre, 
she  became  stone-blind  to  the  youth's  respectful  greeting ;  he  just 
managed  to  present  his  fairing  to  Marie,  but  she  was  hurried  away 
with  her  thanks  unspoken. 

A  few  chance  words  had  been  since  then  occasionally  interchanged 
between  the  young  people,  and  Marie  had  smiled  so  sweetly  and 
blushed  so  timidly,  that  Desire  had  felt  happy  again,  convinced  that 
as  yet  he  had  no  rival  in  the  field.  All  this  he  had  confessed  to  his 
mother,  but  he  ended  by  saying  that  she  must  not  delay  in  asking 
Marie  as  a  wife  for  him,  or  he  felt  sure  he  should  lose  her. 

Madame  Lelievre  was  quiet  and  timid,  but  she  was  quick-witted, 
and  seldom  took  long  to  find  her  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  Now,  the 
longer  she  thought,  the  more  perplexed  she  grew. 

"  If  it  only  had  been  Marie,"  she  said,  and  she  went  on  thinking. 
Presently,  with  the  confusion  of  her  ideas,  came  a  strange  sharp  pain 
in  her  head,  which  almost  made  her  cry  out  in  agony.  She  rose 
abruptly,  and  turned  into  the  cottage. 

Desire  came  in  at  the  usual  hour  for  his  mid-day  meal ;  the  last 
piece  of  wood  he  had  thrown  in  the  open  fire-place  was  smouldering 
— all  but  extinguished ;  there  had  been  no  attempt  made  to  re-kindle 
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a  flame.    He  looked  at  the  table  ;  it  was  just  as  it  had  been  when  he 
left  the  cottage  ;  the  soup  pot  stood  on  the  cold  part  of  the  hearth. 

What  had  happened  ?  He  hastened  into  the  inner  room  ;  his 
mother  lay  on  her  bed,  pale,  but  not  insensible,  although  she  took 
no  notice  of  his  entrance ;  her  hands  were  catching  at  her  dress,  at 
the  bed-coverings,  as  if  for  refuge  from  her  sufferings ;  and,  to  his 
horror,  Desire  found  that  she  was  speechless. 

He  went  to  summon  aid,  but  there  was  no  one  left  in  Auge  who 
could  be  sent  to  Caen  for  a  doctor,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  leave  her 
himself.  The  pain  soon  became  an  agony  too  terrible  to  witness, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  it.  After  a  while  it  seemed  sud- 
denly to  cease,  she  lay  quite  still,  and  Desire  thought  she  slept ;  but 
long  before  his  father' s  return  in  the  evening  he  knew  that  his  mother 
would  never  wake  again. 

His  visions  of  love  and  Marie  seemed  for  ever  blotted  out.  He 
loved  his  mother  with  that  filial  passion  only  found  in  men ;  he 
would  scarcely  yield  her  up  for  the  last  rites  to  be  performed,  and 
when  Jacques  Fayel  came  to  look  for  him,  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
he  found  Desire  lying  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed  where  she  had  lain, 
in  dumb,  tearless  despair. 

Desire  roused  from  this  state  by  degrees,  but  his  father's  apparent 
indifference  stirred  his  discontented  feelings  towards  him  to  active 
rebellion  ;  it  became  impossible  to  him  to  lead  the  quiet  uneventful 
life  of  that  little  fishing  village  without  her  who  had  made  home  so 
happy. 

The  Italian  war  was  just  then  public  talk.  A  section  of  the  75th 
regiment  of  the  line  was  quartered  in  Caen,  and  one  evening  Desire 
presented  himself  before  the  captain,  Monsieur  de  Gragnac,  to  be 
enrolled. 

The  matter  was  soon  settled,  for  broad-shouldered  young  fellows 
like  Desire  were  welcome,  and  as  it  was  war-time  he  took  service  for 
two  years  only.  Perhaps  a  longer  period  would  not  have  suited 
Desire  ;  for  though  he  missed  his  mother  more  and  more,  and  shrank 
from  the  strange  sneering  callousness  with  which  his  father  treated 
her  loss,  he  had  not  forgotten  Marie  Triquet,  and  he  still  cherished 
hopes  about  her,  much  as  he  shrank  from  present  happiness. 

Four  months  before,  on  the  ever  memorable  1st  of  January,  1859, 
words  had  been  spoken  at  the  Tuileries  which  had  made  war  a 
possible  and  prominent  idea  in  the  minds  of  all  men. 

The  French  army  had  been  daily  adding  to  its  numbers ;  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  was  now  eagerly  looked  for ;  glory,  honours,  riches, 
were  prophesied  to  those  who  swelled  the  ranks;  but  to  Desire 
Lelievre  the  stirring  change  of  life  and  scene  offered  sufficient  tempta- 
tion as  a  refuge  from  the  bitterness  of  his  first  great  sorrow. 

In  a  week's  time  the  regiment  was  in  Paris,  and  before  long  it  was 
on  its  way  to  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  RETURN  HOME. 

In  less  than  two  months  Montebello,  Magenta,  Melegnano,  Solferinov 
had  all  been  fought.  Europe  was  astounded  by  the  news  of  an 
armistice  ;  the  Italian  campaign  was  over ;  and  on  the  14th  of  August, 
the  eve  of  the  Fete  de  l'Empereur,  the  victorious  troops  re-entered 
Paris  in  triumph. 

Desire  accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  camp  at  Chalons,  and 
thence  to  other  quarters ;  but  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year 
the  bataillon  to  which  he  belonged  was  ordered  to  Normandy,  and 
one  bright  day  in  July  he  found  himself  again  in  Caen. 

He  had  asked  for  a  few  weeks'  leave,  and  quitting  the  troops  at 
the  caserne  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  took  his  way  through  the 
well-known  streets  towards  St.  Pierre,  the  tapering  spire  of  which 
greeted  him  already. 

The  streets  were  quieter  than  usual,  for  all  the  population  had 
betaken  itself  to  the  suburb  of  Yaucelles  to  see  the  entry  of  the- 
troops. 

The  cool  shadow  cast  by  the  tall  grey  stone  houses  refreshed 
Desire  after  the  march  along  the  hot,  dusty  high  road.  How  deli- 
cious to  the  eye  was  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  vine  leaves  clinging  to  the 
quaintly-sculptured  dormers,  or  framing  in  an  open  window,  its  sill 
gay  with  scarlet  flowers.  Still  more  exquisite  to  the  tired  traveller 
were  the  vistas  of  luxuriant  gardens,  rich  in  flowering  shrubs  and 
trellised  creeping  plants,  forming  bowers  of  verdure,  which  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  disclosed  themselves  through  small  iron  gratings  or 
low-browed  stone  doorways,  in  what  might  have  seemed  the  busiest 
and  most  work-a-day  part  of  the  thoroughfare. 

Every  well-known  object  made  the  young  soldier's  heart  beat,  and 
as  he  approached  the  Place  Saint-Pierre  the  exquisite  proportions 
of  the  lofty  spire  rising  in  its  midst  became  blurred 'by  the  mist 
that  rose  in  his  eyes  when  he  remembered  how  often  he  and  his 
mother  had  gazed  up  at  it  together,  and  had  decided  that  it  must 
have  been  sent  from  heaven  just  as  it  now  appeared,  for  no  human, 
architect  could  have  planned  so  wondrous  a  work ;  but  DSsire  had 
travelled  since  then,  and  had  seen  greater  marvels  than  even  the 
perfect  fleche  of  St.  Pierre. 

He  was  roused  from  the  past  to  the  present.  A  comely  well- 
dressed  woman,  with  a  pretty  blushing  girl  beside  her,  both  of 
them  evidently  returning  from  Vaucelles,  were  standing  close  to 
him,  and  before  he  could  speak  Madame  Triquet  had  exclaimed — 

"  Ma  foi,  Desire  !  and  is  it  really  you  ?  " 

In  the  excitement  of  the  day  and  the  sudden  emotion  called  up 
by  his    resemblance  to    his   dead  mother,  La  Veuve  Triquet   had 

vol.  vi.  as 
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forgotten  all  prudence,  bad  received   him  with  open  arms,  and  he 
had  embraced  her  affectionately  on  both  cheeks. 

Then  he  turned  to  look  at  the  little  figure  that  he  felt  rather 
than  saw  close  beside  her  mother,  and  somehow  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  take  Marie's  hand  and  kiss  it.  How  lovely  she  had  grown 
in  his  absence  I — the  rosebud  "had  expanded  ! 

Perhaps  La  Yeuve  was  struck  too  with  the  change  that  time  hid 
made  in  Desire ;  his  face  was  closely  shaven,  except  a  pair  of  severe 
moustaches,  almost  matching  in  colour  the  rich  bronze  of  his  skin. 
He  looked  more  thoughtful,  and  certainly  far  sterner,  than  La  Veuve 
had  thought  possible ;  his  eyes  were  brown,  like  his  mother's,  but 
their  expression  had  changed ;  perhaps  his  uniform  and  his  medals, 
— for  he  had  three  of  the  decorations  the  French  love  so  dearly,— 
impressed  her ;  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  dismissing  him  in 
her  usual  patronising  good-humoured  manner,  she  was  still  listen- 
ing with  breathless  interest  to  his  account  of  the  last  great  battle, 
Solfenno,  when  they  reached  the  Rue  Notre-Dame. 

The  flood  of  remembrance  that  had  filled  Desire's  eyes  as  he 
entered  the  Place  St.  Pierre  had  been  dried  up  by  the  sunshine  of 
Marie's  presence.  He  had  tried  several  times  to  get  a  peep  at  her 
after  the  first  greeting  ;  but  he  felt  that  she  was  there  on  the  other 
side  of  her  mother.  Ah !  if  that  walk  could  have  continued ;  and 
surely  it  must  do  so, — it  seemed  to  him  that  it  could  never  cease. 
His  heart  was  drawn  out  of  him ;  it  was  with  Marie ! 

He  had  forgotten  all  else.  He  took  no  notice  of  many  friendly 
greetings  ;  he  did  not  cast  one  backward  look  at  his  favourite  spire, 
framed  by  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  projecting  gables  on  either 
side,  which  seemed  to  keep  up  an  everlasting  nodding  to  each  other, 
possibly  of  congratulation  at  being  spared,  in  their  half-timbered  age 
and  quaintness,  amid  the  universal  creation  of  new,  unpicturesqne 
stone  buildings.  Nor  did  Desire  so  much  as  glance  onward  at  the  two 
landmarks  of  the  town, — the  famous  spires  of  St.  Etienne, — which 
filled  the  farther  end  of  the  street.  Soldier  though  he  was,  he  had 
still  enough  of  sentiment  to  have  fancied  a  welcome  in  every  well- 
known  object ;  but  all  sense  was  mastered  by  passion,  and  the  ardent 
longing  to  discover  whether  it  was  in  any  degree  returned. 

"And  for  how  long  are  you  settled  here,  my  friend?"  said  La 
Veuve,  as  they  neared  the  shop  windows,  full  of  tempting  pastry, 
above  which  "La  Veuve  Triquet,"  in  large  golden  raised  letters, 
told  that  she  had  reached  her  home. 

"  For  three  or  four  months,  and  I  have  a  leave  of  some  weeks. 
But,  Madame  Triquet,  now  that  war  is  over,  I  am  tempted  to  leave 
the  army,  and  settle  here  for  good.  I  don't  like  an  idle  life  ;  and  to 
bo  a  soldier  in  garrison, — ma  foi !  it  is  as  dull  as  ditch-water." 

"  Well,  well,  well ;  you  will  talk  to  your  father."  La  Veuve's 
volubility  increased,  for  she  suddenly  remarked  the  direction  Desire's 
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eyes  had  taken, — as  they  now  stood  still  the  young  people  were  facfe 
to  face, — and  a  side  glance  showed  her  Marie's  crimson  bl ashes. 
"  And,  my  friend,  I  say  to  you  a  tantot ;  I  am  forgetting  your  father's 
anxiety  in  my  selfish  pleasure  at  seeing  you.  Hasten  to  him  at  once. 
There  !  I  will  not  listen  while  you  say  another  word."  She  pushed 
Marie  into  the  shop,  and  then  stood*  <in  the  doorway  herself,  and, 
although  she  wore  no  crinoline,  almost  filled  the  space  as  she  planted 
a  hand  on  each  broad  hip.  "  Bun  to  Auge,  like  a  good  boy.  and  don't 
keep  your  father  waiting.  Remember,  you  are  all  he  has  left,  ce 
pauvre  homme." 

The  words  touched  Desire\  Marie's  image  was  succeeded  rapidly 
by  the  last  conscious  look  on  his  dying  mother's  face, — a  look  that 
had  haunted  him  often.  Now,  on  the  sudden  impulse,  he  turned 
away,  after  a  hastily-taken  farewell,  and  full  of  the  strong  resolve  of 
youth,  wearied  of  the  distance  that  still  lay  between  him  and  his 
last  remaining  parent. 

Ah,  children  !  ah,  friends !  how  perfect  are  all  our  future  " castles!" 
How  ruined  and  incomplete  those  we  have  tried  to  build  !  Will  no 
warnings  teach  us  ?  Will  nothing  but  repeated  failure  satisfy  us 
that  it  is  only  in  romances  that  sudden  conversions  are  effected, 
that  dispositions,  which  have  been  hardening  against  each  other 
for  years  like  blocks  of  granite,  will  not  in  a  day  mingle  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea?  Only  our  own  experience  can  teach  us  the 
bitter  truth,  that  impulse  and  will  are  not  all  that  we  require; 
there  must  be  patience  and  perseverance  to  aid  the  work.  As 
the  silkworm  has  surrounded  itself,  by  little  and  little,  with  its 
warm  nest,  so  must  we  unwind  the  golden  thread  of  habit  patiently 
and  slowly,  if  we  would  not  lose  the  clue  to  its  entire  unravelment. 
But  Desire  was  young,  ardent,  and  ignorant ;  he  only  thought  that 
he  would  and  could  be  for  the  future  such  a  model  son  as  the  world 
had  never  seen,  and  that  his  father  would  love  him  dearly. 

S^artin  embraced  him  on  his  first  arrival,  and  then  pushed  him 
back  and  looked  in  his  face.  He  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and 
turned  away,  shuddering.  Desire  guessed  that  the  likeness  which  he 
knew  still  existed  between  himself  and  his  mother  was  the  cause  of 
this,  and  he  tried  to  soothe  his  father  by  affectionate  words,  and  an 
assurance  that  now  he  had  come  home  he  hoped  to  make  him  less 
desolate.  But  Martin  started  up,  looked  wildly  about  him,  as  if 
seeking  for  some  one,  and  then,  bursting  into  a  hard  sneering  laugh, 
left  the  cottage. 

There  had  never  been  thorough  confidence  between  Desire  and  his 
father.  His  mother's  frequent  secret  unhappiness,  and  the  cold 
indifference  with  which  her  husband  treated  her,  had  roused  a  de- 
termed  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  boy,  sometimes  shown  in  open 
acts  of  rebellion.  Martin  had  rarely  tyrannised  over  him.  Now 
he  seemed  quite  changed.    When  they  met  again  in  the  evening,  he 
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looked  at  his  son  with  distrust,  and  was  evidently  greatly  disturbed 
when  the  young  soldier  announced  the  length  of  his  leave. 

Desire  thought  he  was  much  aged ;  his  lithe  active  figure  was 
bent,  the  wrinkles  on  his  face  had  deepened,  and  he  was  thin  to 
emaciation.  His  son  remembered  that  he  had  often  been  accused  of 
miserly  ways  by  his  fellow-fishermen,  and  he  began  to  see  that  his 
solitary  life  had  increased  these,  and  that  he  probably  shrank  from 
the  burden  of  an  inmate  for  so  long  a  period. 

But  next  day  brought  no  softening  in  his  father's  manner, — 
rather  increased  hardness  in  the  sneering  comments  he  pronounced 
on  all  Desire  related  ;  and  the  young  man  began  to  feel  that  Martin 
had  taken  his  wife's  death  more  to  heart  than  any  one  had  supposed 
possible,  and  that  the  loss  of  her  influence  had  made  his  own  filial 
task  a  hard  one. 

On  the  third  day  his  father  remained  at  home,  and  Desire  seized 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  openly  to  him  of  Marie,  and  of  his  hopes 
and  wishes.  Martin  listened  in  profound  silence,  and  then  he  shook 
his  head.  "And  I  tell  thee  no,  my  boy.  Thou  art  like  the  little 
birds  which  peep  over  the  edge,  of  the  nest,  and  then  think  they  have 
seen  the  world.  If  thou  beginnest  life  with  a  bag  of  debts  tied 
round  thy  neck,  it  will  grow  weightier  and  weightier,  till  either 
it  will  strangle  and  make  an  end  of  thee,  or  thou  mayst  be  tempted 
to  fling  it  and  thy  conscience  away  together." 

"  When  my  father  is  the  creditor  ?  foi  de  ma  vie  !  Dost  thou  then 
think  that  military  honour  is  all  we  soldiers  learn  to  care  for  ?  " 

Desire  knit  his  bushy  eyebrows  together,  but  the  look  he  gave  his 
father  was  more  sorrowful  than  angry. 

"  Honour  ! "  Martin  Lelievre's  smile  had  a  mocking  quality  in  it, 
which  made  his  smooth,  brown,  wrinkled  face,  with  its  lipless  mouth 
and  small,  grey,  watery  eyes  realise  one's  ideal  of  "  Redcapsly." 
"  Honour  is  very  well,  my  son,  under  a  glass  case.  The  rich  never 
take  the  case  off.  As  to  us  poor,  dame !  hunger  and  thirst  and  every 
want  of  nature  crush  the  glass  early  for  us  ;  but  debt,  mon  ami,  it 
must  be  strong  glass  indeed  which  resists  that  pressure ! " 

Desire*  turned  away.  He  longed,  too,  to  preserve  peace  in  his 
home, — the  home  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  a  year,  and  which 
had  seemed  to  him  on  his  first  arrival  a  paradise,  full  of  fresh 
memories  of  childhood, — of  his  mother,  whose  death  had  driven  him 
from  it.  He  came  out  of  the  cottage.  There  was  no  use  in  self- 
deceit.  His  father  was  in  earnest ;  his  marriage  with  Marie  was 
hopeless  for  the  present ;  and,  what  pressed  heavier  still,  the  truth 
he  had  so  long  suspected  without  knowing  what  he  feared  had 
been  uttered.  His  father  had  no  belief  in  honour  or  honesty, — not 
even  in  his.  The  terrible  doubt  that  followed  stupefied  him, — was 
Martin  himself  honest?  But  he  thrust  it  away.  He  might  find 
himself  unable  to  continue  to  love  his  father,'  but  he  would  try  to 
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respect  him.  But  now  he  must  act.  He  had  asked  Martin  to  admit 
him  as  partner  in  his  fishery,  to  demand  Marie  Triquet  in  marriage, 
and  to  lend  him  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs 
necessary  to  pay  his  discharge  for  the  remaining  nine  months  of  his 
military  service;  and  the  old  man,  as  we  have  seen,  had  refused 
decidedly  to  he  a  party  to  any  scheme  which  would  begin  his  son's 
new  life  with  debt,  although  he  had  confessed  to  Desire  that  his 
inheritance  would  some  day  be  larger  than  he  expected. 

There  was  energy  beneath  young  Lelievre's  ardour, — energy  that 
not  only  raised  his  drooping  hopes,  but  kept  them  sustained.  In 
some  ways  it  was  a  relief  not  to  be  associated  with  his  father.  Two 
days  had  taught  him  the  difference  between  intentions  and  actions, 
— nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  make  life  easy  when  passed  with 
such  a  man  as  Martin  Lelievre ;  surely  his  wife's  death  must  have 
changed  him  strangely.  It  seemed  to  Desire,  as  he  walked  slowly  up 
and  down  on  the  sands,  that,  although  his  father  had  been  always 
hard,  and  sneering,  and  impracticable,  he  had  never  spoken  the 
reckless  words  or  avowed  the  lawless  opinions  that  escaped  him  now 
unchecked. 

The  fishermen  came  in  with  their  nets,  the  girls  and  women  with 
their  spades  and  knives,  and  full  baskets.  Desire  seemed  to  be 
searching  the  sands  for  some  undiscoverable  object,  so  slowly  did  he 
walk  along,  his  head  bent  down,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  while 
his  eyes  never  left  the  ground. 

Suddenly  he  stood  still,  and  then  hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
cottage. 

Martin  was  stooping  over  the  open  fire-place,  stirring  his  soup-pot. 
His  supple  figure  looked  still  slighter  in  his  fisherman's  garb  of  dark 
blue,  the  knitted  jersey  fitted  him  closely,  and  the  sleeves,  rolled 
back  to  the  elbow,  showed  the  knotted  intricacies  of  his  muscular 
arms ;  the  firelight  gleamed  on  his  dark  face,  with  its  regular  features, 
compressed  mouth,  and  smoothly- wrinkled  skin ;  his  scarlet  night- 
cap was  pulled  down  nearly  to  his  restless  grey  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  be  always  seeking  something  never  found. 

He  started  quickly  as  his  son's  step  sounded  on  the  cottage  floor. 

"  Eh  bien !     Where  art  thou  going  now  ?  " 

Martin  spoke  in  a  surprised  tone,  for  Desire  went  straight  to  the 
armoire, — which,  with  three  chairs,  a  bench,  and  a  round  table,  made 
all  the  furniture, — took  out  his  uniform,  and  began  rapidly  to  ex- 
change his  working  clothes  for  it. 

"lam  going  to  Caen,  my  father." 

"  To  Caen !  And  for  what  ?  Thou  are  not  such  a  fool,  Desire,  as 
to  thrust  thy  head  into  the  jaws  of  that  she- wolf,  La  Triquet,  that 
she  may  crunch  thee  at  her  pleasure.  No  ;  thou  art  my  son !  Thou 
couldst  not  be  such  a  dunce  as  to  make  thy  own  proposal.  But 
listen."     He  raised,  both  hands,   and  then  with  a  quick  gesture 
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extended  them  towards  his  son.  "I  am  not  so  indifferent  as  thou 
mayst  think,  Desire  mio,  aha !  hai  capito.  I  have  not  been  in  thine 
Italy,  yet  thou  seest  I  know  something.  There  is  no  room  here 
for  another  fisherman.  I  tell  thee  besides,  Marie  Triquet  is  too 
friande  for  a  fish-wife,  and  besides,  I  like  to  be  alone.  Find  em- 
ployment somewhere  else.  Then  we  will  see.  We  promise  nothing, 
however ;  absolutely  nothing." 

An  eager  hope  sprang  into  his  son's  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech ;  but,  at  the  closing  words,  it  faded  away  into  the  same  dull 
sad  expression  that  had  filled  them  while  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
sands. 

He  just  nodded,  muttered  "  a  tantot,"  and  then,  stepping  over  the 
threshold,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  cap  firmly  on  his  head  he 
strode  rapidly  towards  Caen. 

At  the  great  Calvary  nearest  the  city  he  saw  a  young  girl  kneeling, 
but  he  scarcely  noticed  her  as  he  hurried  on. 

The  girl  was  rising  from  her  knees  as  he  passed ;  she  stood 
looking  after  him. 

She  was  not  pretty,  rather  above  middle  height,  and  slenderly 
made.  It  was  easy  to  see  by  her  costume  that  she  belonged  to  a 
fishing  village,  though  she  wore  one  of  the  invariable  close-fitting 
caps  with  cockscomb  frill  of  lace  a-top  that  characterise  the  women 
of  Caen  nowadays. 

She  was  not  pretty.  She  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  complexion 
or  features  to  attract  notice ;  but  there  was  a  stamp  of  candour  and 
intelligence  on  her  face,  and  a  soft  light  in  her  dark  grey  eyes  as  she 
looked  after  Desire  Lelievre. 

She  turned  again  to  the  Calvary,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  for  her 
old  playmate,  and  then  came  down  the  steps  and  set  out  briskly  on 
the  way  to  Auge.  This  was  Mimi  or  Emilie  Fayel,  the  sister  of 
Desire's  friend  Jacques.  Though  Desire  had  been  the  hero  of  his 
own  village,  he  had  had  in  his  boyhood  no  eyes  or  words  for  any 
girl  except  Marie  Triquet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   COUNSEL   OF   CAPTAIN   DE   GBAGNAC. 

MoNsrEUK  de  Gragnac,  the  captain  of  Desire's  company,  was  sitting 
smoking  in  his  lodging  when  there  came  a  rapping  at  the  door. 

He  said  "  Entrez  "  not  quite  as  cheerfully  as  usual,  for  on  the  table 
before  him  lay  an  uncut  yellow  volume,  just  sent  by  the  author,  and 
he  was  longing  to  read  it  with  the  mixture  of  interest,  curiosity,  and 
unbelief  with  which  we  generally  peruse  the  books  of  our  dear  friends 
and  relatives ;  but  his  cheerful  look  came  back  when  he  saw  who 
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his  visitor  was.  He  nodded  a  smiling  "  bon  jour  "  to  Desire  Lelievre's 
military  salute. 

"  "Well,  Lelievre,  what  is  it?  I  thought  you  had  got  a  month's 
leave." 

"  Yes,  yes,  monsieur,"  Desire  said  these  words  quickly  enough, 
bot  there  he  stopped. 

"  You  have  got  into  some  scrape  then,  and  you  think  that  I  can 
help  you.     Very  well,  mon  ami,  tell  me  at  once  what  it  is." 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  it  is  a' scrape,  and  it  is  not.  Ma 
foi  !    it  is, — that, — that  I  want  to  get  my  discharge." 

**  Comment!  your  discharge!"  the  Captain  sat  bolt  upright;  he 
had  till  now  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  smoking  his  cigar  as  leisurely 
as  before  Desire  entered.  "  Why  you  have  scarcely  seen  more  than 
a  year's  service  ! " 

"It  is  true,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine ;  but  the  war  is  over,  and 
I  cannot  lead  an  idle  life,  and, — and, — I  have  another  reason  be- 
sides." 

And  then,  little  by  little,  the  Captain  drew  from  Desire  the  story  of 
his  love  for  Marie,  which  he  told,  too,  like  a  man,  without  any 
sheepish  false  shame.  He  said  that  since  he  had  seen  Marie  again 
he  felt  quite  sure  that  his  head  would  always  be  filled  with  her,  and 
that  he  should  never  do  any  good  at  anything  till  he  was  married. 
And  when  this  was  all  said,  Desire  drew  a  long  breath,  like  one  who 
has  laid  down  a  burden,  and  feels  all  the  better  for  it. 

The  Captain  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He  had  taken  the  cigar 
from  his  lips,  and  held  it  between  the  fingers  of  one  hand  while  he 
twisted  and  retwisted  his  moustaches  with  the  other.  Captain  de 
Gragnac  was  a  brave  and  distinguished  soldier,  and  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly selfish,  but  to  him  evidently  the  infatuation  of  such  a  love 
as  Desire's  was  an  enigma. 

"  What  a  horrible  waste  of  life,"  he  thought,  "  for  this  fine  hand- 
some young  fellow,  with  a  world  full  of  women  before  him,  at  one- 
and-twenty  to  give  up  all  freedom  and  tie  himself  to  a  pretty-faced 
doll, — for  what  else  can  she  be  at  seventeen  ? — and  a  life  of  hard 
labour  to  support  perhaps  a  large  family ! " 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last;  for  Desire  moved  restlessly,  as  if  impa- 
tient for  his  answer.  "  I've  no  doubt  you  think  you  are  right, 
mon  brave,  but  there  seem  to  me  two  or  three  points  still  to  be 
considered.  You  say  you  feel  sure,  if  you  can  find  yourself  an 
employment,  your  father  will  find  the  three  hundred  and  seventy -five 
francs  to  pay  off  your  coming  time  of  service.  Bon !  But,  now, 
first,  employment  which  will  keep  a  wife  and  children  is  not  found 
directly  one  looks  for  it,  as  you  find  crabs  in  the  rocks,  Lelievre,  and 
next,  is  your  father  also  willing  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for 
your  mobilier? — for  your  savings  out  of  a  year's  service  can't  be 
much, — we  all  know  how  little  profit  there  was  in  our  Italian  cam- 
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paign.     And,  also,  I  think  there  are  more  idle  employments  than 
that  of  a  soldier  in  garrison." 

Lelievre  smiled.  He  felt  secretly  disappointed;  he  had  always 
looked  on  his  captain  as  all-powerful,  knowing  him  to  he, — what  is 
rare  among  French  officers  of  the  line, — both  well-born  and  influential, 
and  it  is  wonderful,  considering  all  things,  how  deeply  the  reverence 
for  gentle  blood  is  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  French  provincials. 

"lam  not  afraid  for  the  mobilier,  monsieur  ;  besides,  it  does  not 
cost  much, — a  bed,  an  armoire,  a  table,  some  chairs,  some  articles  for 
cooking,  and  that  is  all.  I  have  some  of  these  things  which  belonged 
to  my  mother  before  she  married ;  they  are  mine  now,"  he  looked 
very  sad  as  he  said  this,  "  and  for  the  rest,  I  think  Madame  Triquet 
would  help  if  my  father  would  not." 

"  Bon  ! "  The  Captain  was  still  contemplating  Desire  as  if  he  were 
an  animal  of  a  new  species.  Marriage  was  to  Monsieur  de  Gragnae 
an  institution, — nothing  more,  an  admirable  institution  at  forty-five  or 
fifty  years  of  age.  When  life  begins  to  be  as  fatiguing  as  heretofore 
it  has  been  charming,  it  is  well  to  take  a  wife,  or  rather  to  allow 
one's  mother  or  aunt  to  take  a  wife  for  one,  to  look  after  one's 
income  and  one's  menage,  an  agreeable,  douce  compagne,  who  will 
make  the  evening  of  one's  days  pass  pleasantly ;  but  to  mix  up  love 
and  its  hopes  and  fears  and  passionate  joys  and  griefs  with  such  an 
institution  was,  Captain  de  Gragnae  had  hitherto  thought,  only  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  met  with  in  novels ;  so  unreal,  so  improbable, 
such  a  falsehood  against  the  existing  state  of  things  as  perfectly  to 
justify  mothers  in  keeping  such  pernicious  amusements  as  novels  from 
the  reading  of  their  young  daughters.  He  thought  over  all  his 
acquaintances.  Never  once  had  he  heard  of  such  a  foUy  as  a  marriage, 
the  origin  of  which  had  been  mutual  affection.  And  how  could  it  be  ? 
If  he  married  he  should  get  his  mother  to  ask  some  young  lady  of 
her  parents,  he  should  have  a  peep  at  her  first  at  the  opera,  or  if 
that  were  not  practicable,  he  should  content  himself  with  her  photo- 
graph, then  he  should  be  presented  to  her  as  her  future  husband,  and 
he  should  see  her  at  most  three  or  four  times  in  her  mother's  presence ; 
she  would  call  him  monsieur  and  he  would  call  her  mademoiselle 
till  they  married. 

He  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  again  when  he  came  to  the  end 
of  these  reflections,  and  looked  up  at  Desire.  It  might  be  that  this 
sort  of  thing  was  usual  among  the  people.  Certainly,  he  had  never 
had  a  confidence  of  the  heart  from  one  of  his  soldiers  before.  Love, 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  marriage,  might, — who  could  say? — be  as 
common  among  badly-born  people  as  the  custom  of  wearing  blouses 
among  the  peasantry.  But  then  again  it  might  only  be  an  infa- 
tuation of  this  young  soldier's.  Clearly  it  was  his  duty  to  caution 
him. 

"  Is  this  the  first  love  affair  you've  had,  Lelievre  ?  " 
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Desire  reddened.  There  was  something  very  practical  and  tin- 
sympathising  in  the  way  the  Captain  said  "  love  affair." 

"  Ma  foi !  monsieur," — he  shrugged  his  shoulders, — "  I  don't  mean 
to  say  Marie's  the  only  girl  I  ever  fancied ;  hut  she's  the  only  one  I 
ever  wished  to  make  my  wife." 

*•  And  is  it,  do  you  think,  wise, — when  you  confess  that  your  head 
is  so  full  of  her  as  to  interfere  with  your  duties, — to  make  her  your 
wife?" 

"  Comment,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine !  "  Desire  looked  flushed  and 
astonished. 

"  Understand  me,  mon  ami,  these  fierce  flames  confuse  the  brain 
with  their  smoke  while  they  last,  and  die  out  quickly.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  Lelievre,  when  you  have  been  married  to  your  wife  two  months 
you  may  feel  friendship  for  her,  but  no  longer  love.  Now,  a  great 
many  more  qualities  are  wanting  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  senti- 
ment than  of  a  passion."  The  Captain  smiled  here,  and  raised  his 
eyebrows  at  himself,  for  talk  so  far  above  the  comprehension  of  his 
hearer.  "  What  I  mean  is,"  he  said,  quickly,  "  are  you  not  too 
much  in  love  now  to  judge  whether  Marie  is  likely  to  suit  you  as  a 
wife?" 

And  now  again  Captain  de  Gragnac  smiled  at  himself.  According 
to  this  doctrine  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  future  wife  before 
marriage  was  necessary  for  your  happiness.  No,  it  could  not  be  for 
well-bred  folks,  or  it  would  be  "  de  regie ;"  but  for  "  the  people,"  who 
must  necessarily  live  afterwards  in  much  closer  companionship,  it 
doubtless  was  so. 

44  But,  monsieur,  it  is  the  love  I  have  so  long  felt  for  her,  and 
which  the  sight  of  her  has, — has, — has, — well,  monsieur,  I  can't  tell 
you  how  I  love  her  now.  That  makes  me  sure  she  is  the  girl  I 
ought  to  marry." 

The  Captain  felt  there  was  no  use  in  prolonging  the  argument. 
He  and  Desire  were  only  talking  in  an  unknown  tongue  each  to  the 
other. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  any  employment  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  that  is  what  I  came  to  you  for.  I  should  like 
out-door  work  best,  if  I  could  get  it ;  but,  you  know,  the  farmers 
give  such  small  pay  hereabouts  that  it's  only  the  women  that  will 
take  it." 

"  If  you  had  served  longer  you  might  have  had  a  chance  of  being 
named  garde-champetre ;  but,  you  see,  my  friend,  that  is  only  given 
to  old  soldiers.  It  is  their  perquisites,  in  fact.  Really,  I  don't  know 
how  to  help  you." 

And  again  he  put  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  puffed  away 
vigorously. 

"  If  I  could  get  a  post  as  gardener,"  said  Desire,  "  to  some  gentle- 
man, monsieur's  recommendation  would  help  me  greatly." 
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"  Bat  what  do  you  know  about  gardening  ?  Gardening  is  a  busi- 
ness which  most  be  learned." 

"  Ma  foi !  monsieur.  I  am  determined  to  earn  a  living,  and  I 
would  soon  learn  what  was  necessary." 

"  Well,  then,  be  patient  for  two  days,"  said  Monsieur  de  Gragnae. 
"  I  am  going  to  Le  Callac,  and  I  may  possibly  hear  of  something  to 
suit  you ;  and,  meantime,  you  can  think  of  all  I  have  said  to  you." 

Desire  poured  forth  his  thanks  with  the  effusion  only  a  Frenchman 
is  capable  of,  the  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes  while  he  did  so,  and 
then  he  made  his  military  salute  and  departed. 

Young  as  he  was,  he  had  a  remarkable  power  of  influencing  those 
to  whom  he  spoke.  His  handsome,  intelligent  face  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this,  but  his  manner  was  so  simple  and  truthful, 
so  entirely  free  from  self-conceit,  while  it  conveyed  the  impression  of 
earnest  self-dependence,  that  hitherto,  although  he  might  not  have  so 
many  acquaintances  as  some  of  his  comrades,  he  had  never  lost  a 
friend. 

Monsieur  de  Gragnae  felt  a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes,  although 
he  still  thought  Desire  was  throwing  himself  away.  By  good  chance 
the  lord  of  the  domain  at  Le  Callac  was  in  want  of  a  garde.  He  said 
he  would  prefer  a  soldier, — so  great  a  moralatrice  is  the  French 
army  now  esteemed, — and  he  would  take  any  soldier  out  of  Captain 
de  Gragnac's  company  without  other  recommendation  but  that  of 
having  served  under  him.  As  the  country  round  was  wild  and 
uninhabited  he  should  prefer  an  active  young  man  to  an  older  one. 

Captain  de  Gragnae  sent  for  his  protege  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Caen,  and  Desire  seemed  scarcely  able  to  believe  in  his  good  fortune. 
He  stood  still  looking  at  the  Captain,  unable  to  bring  out  a  word  of 
thanks. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Monsieur  de  Gragnae,  smiling,  for  he 
quite  understood  the  young  man's  emotion,  "  that  I  fear  this  will  serve 
to  increase  your  marriage  madness.  The  pay  of  a  private  garde  is, 
as  you  probably  know,  just  double  that  of  a  public  one." 


CHAPTER  m. 

desire's   courtship. 

To  D6sire's  great  surprise,  when  he  told  his  father  of  his  good  fortune 
Martin  Lelievre  looked  pleased,  and  said,  cheerfully,  that  he  supposed 
the  next  move  would  be  to  ask  the  pretty  Marie  of  Madame  Triquet. 

His  son  had  expected  opposition,  sulkiness,  a  final  coming  round, 
perhaps,  after  much  perseverance  on  his  own  part.  This  sudden 
yielding  filled  him  with  joy. 

He  embraced  his  father  heartily,  but  Martin  repulsed  him;  told 
him  to  keep  his  demonstrations  for  Marie,  and  then  deliberately 
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dressed  himself  in  all  his  best  clothes,  and  started  off  to  await  at  the 
cross  road  the  diligence  which  conveyed  travellers  to  Caen. 

He  peremptorily  refused  to  let  Desire  go  with  him. 

"Old  heads  waggle  together  best  alone,"  he  said;  "young  ones 
are  always  de  trop  when  there  is  business  to  be  done  ;  besides, — 
who  knows, — La  Mere  Triquet  may  have  promised  her  daughter 
elsewhere,  and  may  tell  me  I'm  seeking  feathers  from  a  plucked 
chicken.'* 

He  said  the  last  words,  not  as  if  he  believed  in  such  a  possibility, 
but  because  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  sneering  at  his 
son's  hopes ;  and  once  again  Desire  stood  still, '  bewildered  at  the 
change  that  had  come  over  his  father. 

Had  grief  for  his  wife's  death  struck  so  deep  as  to  change  his 
sulky,  sullen  nature  to  the  reckless,  wild  mocking  fits  that  at  times 
possessed  him  now,  or  was  his  mind  giving  way  ?  Only  this  last 
surmise  could  account  for  the  terrified  glances  he  at  times  darted 
round  the  rooms,  and  the  ghastly  paleness  that  followed. 

The  day  seemed  long  to  Desire.  He  knew  his  father  could  not 
return  before  evening.  He  wandered  up  and  down  the  sands  till  the 
tide  drove  him  away,  and  then  he  climbed  to  the  heights  beyond 
them,  with  a  vague  hope, — although  he  knew  it  was"  far  too  soon, — 
of  seeing  a  cart  in  the  distance,  for  his  father  had  said  he  should  trust 
to  some  chance  mode  of  coming  home. 

Desire  tried  to  recollect  every  look  and  word  of  Marie's  since  his 
return, — he  had  managed  to  see  her  several  times  after  his  first  inter- 
view with  Captain  de  Gragnac ;  and  each  time, — so  it  seemed  to 
him, — sfce  had  been  more  willing  to  listen  while  he  spoke,  and  had 
looked  up  in  his  face  more  and  more  sweetly  when  he  wished  her 
and  her  mother  good-bye. 

It  must, — it  should  come  right!  and  yet,  although  he  could  not 
find  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation  for  it,  a  film  of  doubt  and 
mistrust  came  between  his  mental  sight  and  the  bright  future  pictures 
his  fancy  drew. 

At  last  the  long  day  came  to  an  end, — the  grey  and  orange  tints  of 
the  cliffs  changed  to  burnished  gold  as  the  setting  sunlight  flashed 
over  them  ;  and  as  Desire  looked  once  more  towards  the  high  road, 
winding  its  up-and-down  course  into  the  interior,  he  saw  something 
moving  on  it. 

The  soft,  moss-like  earth  yielded  as  he  sprang  again  into  the  path 
below,  and  hurried  towards  the  road. 

It  was  the  fisherman. 

"Well,  well!  "  he  said  mockingly,  "I  have  not  had  my  journey 
for  nothing." 

Desire  poured  out  his  thanks,  he  could  scarcely  believe  in  his 
happiness ;  but  he  did  not  this  time  attempt  to  embrace  his  father. 
"  Eh  bien — what  has  happened  ?     Tell  me  everything,  my  father." 
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"  Bah !  thou  art  like  a  woman,  Desire, — they  must  always  have 
words,  men  should  be  content  with  facts.  What  wilt  thou?  La 
Veuve  is  willing  to  take  thee  for  a  son-in-law  as  soon  as  thou  hast 
got  thy  discharge." 

Desire's  eyes  spoke  the  eager  question  that  came. 

"Tais-toi!  " — Martin  put  up  his  hand  to  check  the  young  man's 
words, — "  the  money  will  be  paid  at  once  ;  and  if  thou  art  bent  on 
running  thy  head  into  a  halter, — a  halter,  mind,  that  can  never  be 
unfastened, — why  thou  mayest  see  Marie  to-morrow,  after  thou  hast 
arranged  the  matter  with  thy  Captain.  He  will  tell  thee  how  to 
manage  the  affair ;  for  me,  I  have  done  enough." 

His  look  and  manners  were  bitterly  unkind,  and  he  turned  away 
with  unfriendly  haste  as  if  to  check  the  expression  of  his  son's  gra- 
titude. It  seemed  to  Desire  that  the  fisherman  was  acting  a  part 
to  conceal  his  real  feelings.  The  next  minute  the  young  man  blamed 
himself  for  such  a  suspicion ;  something  had  happened  in  Caen  to 
annoy  his  father,  or, — who  could  tell? — the  prospect  of  his  sons 
marriage  might  have  recalled  his  own,  and  its  sad  ending  ;  and  such 
a  rugged,  determined  nature  as  Martin  Lelievre's  was  not  a  likely 
one  to  betray  his  sorrow  even  to  his  only  child. 

But  Desire  was  too  happy  to  think  much  about  anybody  besides 
Marie.  Happy  is  scarcely  the  word ;  it  was  a  fevered  rapture,  under 
which  he  took  no  heed  of  time  or  anything  that  passed  around 
him. 

It  was  even  more  unreal,  more  dream-like,  next  day,  in  La  Yeuve's 
back-parlour,  as  he  sate  close  beside  Marie,  holding  one  of  her  dear 
little  soft  hands  in  his,  and  looking  into  her  face.  It  is  true  her 
mother  sat  opposite, — had  sat  opposite  even  when  he  had  pressed 
his  first  kiss  on  Marie's  blushing  forehead.  Her  presence  was 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory  ;  bnt  then  these  were  early  days, 
and  the  young  girl's  extreme  timidity  had  made  Desire,  ardent  lover 
as  he  was,  feel  bashful  in  taking  that  first  kiss. 

It  was  very  delicious  to  sit  there  looking  at  the  pretty  modest  girl 
whose  blue  eyes  had  not  once  fully  met  his,  and  feeling  that  she 
would  soon  be  all  his  own.  Only  he  wished  a  customer  would  come 
into  the  shop.  He  did  not  want  to  listen  to  La  Veuve's  incessant 
talk ;  he  wanted  to  say  many  little  words  to  Marie,  which  would  be 
most  uninteresting  to  her  sharp-eared  mother ;  also  he  wanted  to  see 
how  those  blue  eyes  looked  with  the  lashes  lifted,  and  whether  he 
could  not  make  the  rosy  lips  dimple  into  a  smile.  Above  all,  he 
wanted  to  hear  Marie  say  she  loved  him,  and  there  was  no  hearing 
anything  with  Madame  Triquet  in  presence. 

There  came  a  quick  tread  of  little  feet  in  the  shop;  his  heart 
throbbed  with  pleasant  anticipations.  La  Veuve  must  surely  attend 
to  her  customers!  But  Desire's  hopes  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  so 
speedily. 
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"  Make  baste,  mon  chou  !  thou  must  never  let  anything  domestic 
interfere  with  business,  mast  she,  mon  garcon  ?  "  She  looked  at 
Desire  as  if  she  were  sure  of  his  approval,  and  quite  unconscious 
of  the  rueful  gaze  with  which  his  eyes  followed  Marie  into  the  shop. 
She  talked  glibly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  getting  no  answer, 
she  looked  up  with  a  sharp  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  hurried,  my  friend ;  and  it  is  a  pity,  too,  for  a  fine  youth 
to  waste  his  day  in  chattering  to  an  old  woman  over  her  tricot. 
Yes,  yes ;  I  know  you  are  polite,  but  I  cannot  suffer  it.  This  is 
Marie's  business  time.  She  may  be  obliged  to  remain  in  the  shop 
for  an  hour, — what  do  I  know  ?  for  two, — for  three  hours  !  " 
"  But  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  persisted  Desire. 

'*  Ah !  you  are  so  kind ;  but  this  which  I  tell  you  is  better,  is  it 
not  ?  You  will  come  next  Sunday,  and  you  will  accompany  the 
little  Marie  to  St.  Pierre  for  Le  Salut ;  and  after  you  can  take  her,  if 
you  will,  for  a  promenade  in  the  Cours  Caffarelli.  Mon  Dieu !  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  delicious  there  in  the  cool  of  the  evening." 

Here  was  a  charming  prospect ;  with  the  certainty  of  having  Marie 
to  himself  for  several  hours  he  grew  reconciled  to  the  present 
parting,  and  he  bade  adieu  to  Madame  Triquet  more  easily  than  she 
expected. 

"Au  re  voir,  mon  ami!  My  remembrance  to  your  good  father." 
She  held  out  her  dimpled  hand  to  him ;  then,  as  if  prompted  by  an 
after-thought,  she  called  after  him, — 

"  Don't  stop  tattling  in  the  shop ;  you  know  that  it  might  com- 
promise Marie." 

She  winked  and  smiled  good-humouredly,  but  Desire  passed  on 
without  answering. 

He  found  the  shop  empty. 

Marie  was  sitting  behind  one  of  the  counters,  bending  over  her 
embroidery  frame. 

Desire  bent  over  it  too ;  but  before  he  could  whisper  a  word,  a 
warning  tap  sounded  on  the  glass-door  of  the  parlour,  and  made 
them  both  start. 

Desire  reddened.  This  sort  of  espionage  was  hateful.  However, 
he  thought  of  Sunday,  and  decided  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  wiser 
not  to  provoke  Madame  Triquet  by  resistance,  on  the  first  day  of 
his  courtship. 

When  he  reached  the  pastry-cook's  next  Sunday  he  was  grievously 
disappointed  to  find  that  La  Veuve  not  only  meant  to  accompany  her 
daughter,  but  that  she  proposed  to  walk  between  him  and  Marie. 

"  It  is  charming,  you  know,  to  feel  that  one  has  a  child  on  each 
arm,"  she  said  to  Desire. 

He  found  the  service,  short  as  it  was,  very  wearisome.  It  is  over 
at  last ;  the  Benediction  is  said];  the  chairs  squeak  and  scrape  over  the 
floor  as  every  one  hastens  outside  into  the  cooler  air.    He  is  beside 
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Marie  again  as  she  mounts  the  steps  and  dips  her  fingers  into  the 
holy  water  stoup. 

They  pass  oat  of  church  through  the  great  sculptured  western 
doorway,  and  an  acquaintance  fastens  herself  on  Madame  Triquet 
This  is  Desire's  opportunity,  and  he  offers  his  arm  to  Marie ;  but  she 
shakes  her  head,  and  glances  at  her  mother.  She  looks  at  Desire, 
however ;  but  there  is  no  response  in  her  eyes  to  the  love  which  nils 
his  own. 

"  Marie,"  he  whispers,  tenderly,  *'  do  you  remember  fair-time, 
before  I  went  away  ?  " 

Marie  smiles  sweetly,  and  says  "  yes  "  in  a  pleasant  voice ;  and  yet 
Desire  is  not  satisfied ;  he  expected  a  blush  and  drooping  eyelids  for 
answer,  and  somehow  he  would  have  preferred  this  reply  to  any  word 
at  all;  for  that  fairing  had  been  his  first  effort  at  making  Marie 
understand  his  devotion,  —  a  pink  heart-shaped  sucre  de  pomme, 
transfixed  by  a  thick  golden  arrow,  with  a  fan  inside.  Madame 
Triquet's'acquaintance  walks  on  with  her,  and  Marie  and  Desire  are 
side  by%side. 

Madame  le  Petit  is  full  of  news.  Her  husband  has  been  to  Paris 
to  learn  the  fashions,  and  she  has  marvels  to  describe  in  the  way  of 
coiffure  and '[costume.  And,  besides,  Monsieur  le  Petit  has  brought 
back  some  choice  canards  and  tit-bits  of  scandal, — fresh  and  astound- 
ing to  the  female  Norman  mind, — the  bourgeoisie  of  Caen  not  being 
addicted  to  the  reading  of  newspapers,  and  being,  moreover,  inhabitants 
of  one'of  the  purest  and  simplest  cities  of  France. 

Madame  Triquet  is  desperately  anxious  to  listen  to  these  stories, 
and  'yet  more  desirous  that  they  shall  not  reach  Marie's  ears,  and 
little Jby^little,  [she  turns  away  from  her  daughter  and  Desire,  till  her 
headjalmostjtouches  that  of  Madame  le  Petit. 

It  is  dusk  when  they  reach  the  Cours  Cafiarelli,  almost  gloomily 
dark  on^beyond,  where  the  lights  from  the  town  and  the  quays  can 
no  ^longer  :  penetrate  the  shadow  beneath  the  solemn  lines  of  poplar 
trees  that  border  the  Orne. 

There  are  birds  singing  still  among  the  trees  on  the  other  side  o( 
the  river,  and  when  the  young  people  turn  homewards  again  the  scene 
before  them  has  an  almost  unreal  beauty  as  the  lights  reflect  them- 
selves in  the  dark  silent  water,  and  glow#  like  a  file  of  glow-worms 
along  the  basin  of  the  harbour. 

Desire  talks  softly  to  Marie,  she  questions  him  about  Italy ;  and, 
though  he  would  rather  have  spoken  of  his  love,  he  answers  all  she 
asks,  and  grows  animated  out  of  the  soft  languor  that  had  tied  his 
tongue  while  they  walked  under  the  trees  in  the- Cours. 

They  have  reached  the  Place  Roy  ale,  and  still  Madame  le  PetiU 
tongue  wags  and  Madame  Triquet  listens. 

The  Place  is  crowded  with  townspeople  promenading  up  and  down. 
There  are  only  a  few  gas  lamps  there,  and  it  is  just  that  sort  of 
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confused,  indistinct  crowd  one  likes  to  find  oneself  in  with  one's 
beloved.  One  feels  sure  that  every  look  and  word  is  only  marked 
hy  her. 

Desire  did  not  again  ask  Marie  to  take  his  arm.  He  took  her  hand 
and  drew  it  gently  to  his  heart,  prisoning  it  so  tightly  that  she  conld 
not  withdraw  it. 

Did  Marie  feel  the  fierce  hounds  with  which  its  presence  was 
greeted  ?  If  she  did,  she  was  not  displeased  thereat ;  for  she  only 
smiled  sweetly  np  at  Desire  the  next  time  he  spoke. 

That  tete-a-tete  was  like  an  intoxicating  dream.  Both  he  and  Marie 
started  and  flashed  as  Madame,  having  said  "  hon  soir  "  to  her  gossip, 
suddenly  bethinks  herself  of  her  daughter,  and  turns  her  head. 

"  Ma  foi,  Marie,  thou  shouldst  not  quit  my  arm !  and  you,  Desire, 
will  give  me  yours." 

It  is  all  over,  and  when  will  it  come  again  ? 

It  is  very  dark  as  they  turn  out  of  the  Place  into  the  narrower 
streets  where  the  lamps  are  scarcer.  There  is  a  diligence  ready  to 
start  as  they  pass ;  hut  Desire  chooses  to  walk  to  Auge. 

"  It  will  only  take  me  three  hours,"  he  says,  as  they  part  at  Madame 
Triquet's  door ;  and  then  he  whispers  to  Marie  that  he  shall  think 
of  her  all  the  way.  He  can  say  no  more ;  for  La  Veuve  declares  that 
they  are  very  late. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  fact  is  too  well  known  for  repetition, 

That  man  is  never  pleased  with  his  condition, 

And  yet  it  is  a  truth  that,  even  though  old, 

Consoles  poor  fallen  mortals  when  retold. 

However  home  into  the  heart  it  strike, 

E'en  he  content — all  mankind  are  alike. 

However  out  of  place  your  lines  may  be, 

What  matter  if,  when  changed,  no  change  you  see  ? 

So  each  takes  to  his  own  again,  right  glad 

To  think  his  neighbour's  troubles  are  as  bad ; 

Or  that  his  lot  unto  another's  mind 

May  seem  as  good  as  he  need  wish  to  find. 

Now  if  the  text  thus  given  need  extension, 
Take  for  the  sermon  Brown,  his  wife  and  mansion. 

Their  present  house  seem'd  all  that  man  and  wife 
Could  want  to  make  a  comfortable  life — 
That  is  so  far  as  earthly  mansion  can 
Comfort  the  heart  of  any  wife  or  man : 
But  yet  they  growl'd  in  accents  shrill  and  gruff; 
They  both  were  tired  of  it — and  that's  enough. 
And  so  to  Robins,  the  great  auctioneer, 
Brown  gave  instructions,  definite  and  clear, 
To  advertise  it  to  be  let  or  sold, 
Its  tenements,  messuages,  field  and  fold. 
But  lest  a  curious  public  should  effect 
Too  easily  admission  to  inspect, 
Locality  and  name  of  the  domain 
Should  be  withheld — inquirers  to  obtain 
These  at  the  office  of  the  auctioneer, 
Also  the  terms  of  sale,  or  rent  per  year. 

To  find  a  new  house  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
Had  been  all  round  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
In  order  to  economise  the  day, 
They  went  exploring  in  a  separate  way, 
And  home  at  eve,  each  eager  to  express 
The  day's  exploits,  both  radiant  with  success  ; 
And  as  they  chatted  o'er  their  tea  and  toast, 
'Twas  hard  to  say  which  had  succeeded  most. 

"Believe  me,  Brown,  it  is  the  finest  thing 
We've  seen,  almost  a  palace  for  a  king ; 
So  closely  wooded  and  so  snug  withal, 
The  rooms  so  large,  yes,  and  the  rent  so  small ; 
A  mansion  built  when  building  was  more  rare ; 
With  labour  cheap  and  plenty  ground  to  spare  ; 
Grandly  palatial  in  its  gates  and  walls, 
Broad  nights  of  steps  and  spacious  entrance  halls, 
Elizabethan  windows,  gables,  towers, 
An  ample  garden,  stock'd  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
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And,  bless  your  heart,  a  rookery  of  rooks, 
Wherein  the  library  or  study  looks, 
Throstles,  and  blackbirds  in  perpetual  song, 
A  sort  of  paradise  the  whole  day  long." 

Here  Brown  broke  in,  "  Restrain  yourself,  my  dear, 
Nor  be  so  jubilant  until  you  hear 
The  sort  of  house  that  I  have  seen  to-day, 
And  then  you'll  change  your  note,  I'm  bound  to  say. 
Not  one  of  those  mediaeval  haunted  halls, 
Where  every  footstep  echoes  and  appals, 
Bat  one  of  modern  build,  with  all  the  best 
Improvements  of  the  age — among  the  rest, 
High  ceilings,  ventilation,  faultless  drains, 
Great  windows,  each  of  two  strong  plate-glass  panes 
(And  light,  by  modern  science,  has  been  shown 
A  requisite  of  health — a  thing  not  known 
In  former  times) ;  then  water,  cold  and  hot, 
Through  all  the  house,  with  bath-rooms,  and  what  not  ? 
All  heretofore  unused  too,  I  presume ; 
And,  by  the  way,  there's  gas  in  every  room. 
But  what  about  the  garden,  do  you  say  ? 
The  ground's  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away, 
And  so  there's  none — 'twill  be  a  care  the  less ; 
Each  luxury  is  but  one  more  distress. 
Where  is  the  house  ?     That's  where  the  attraction  lies ; 

The  situation  is  the  thing  we'll  prize, 

It  overlooks  the  Alexandra  drive — 

The  newest  line  of  fashion,  and  alive 

With  all  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  town." 

"  Humph — beauty  ! "  cried  the  lady,  with  a  frown  : 

"  I  will  not  have  the  house;  no,  dearest  Brown, 

Just  think  of  my  house  as  with  yours  compared ; 

Indeed,  comparisons  may  well  be  spared  ; 

They  are  as  different  as  night  and  day." 

"  The  very  words,"  cried  Brown,  "  I  was  to  say — 

As  different  in  fact  as  day  and  night, 

But  of  the  two,  mine's  the  more  fair  and  bright, 

And  consequently  stands  for  day,  you  know." 
"  Comparisons  are  odious,  Brown,  and  so, 

To  save  disputes  you  may  as  well  resign 

All  thoughts  about  your  house.     Just  look  to  mine — 

The  sweet  seclusion,  the  abundant  room, 

The  grand  antiquity,  the  wooded  gloom, 

The  rookery,  the  garden  and  the  birds, 

With  all  the  etceteras  such  a  place  affords  ! 

My  dearest  Brown,  I  wonder  that  you  don't 

Jump  after  such  a  house  ! " 

Cried  Brown,  "  I  won't ; 

Your  dim  secluded  dens  have  ever  been 

The  nurseries  of  ennui  and  the  spleen  ; 

Your  gardens  are  rheumatic,  trees  are  damp, 

And  to  a  person  of  a  studious  stamp 

Your  birds  were  an  intrusion ;  as  for  rooks, 

Their  din  would  drive  the  devil  from  his  books ! 

I  must  have  life  and  quietude  combined — 

VOL.  VI.  T   T 
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Something  to  cheer  as  well  as  soothe  the  mind ; 
And  this  is  in  the  mansion  of  my  choice — 
Light,  airy,  free  from  all  gross  rural  noise — 
Seclusion  broken  only  by  the  rush 
Of  cheerful  carriages  and  glints  of  plush/' 

"  Hum — plush !"  sneer'd  Mrs.  Brown,  and  toss'd  her  head ; 
"  We  seem  to  differ  in  our  tastes,"  she  said  ; 
"  And  so  I  think  we'd  better  go  to  bed." 

They  went,  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
They  took  their  houses  with  them,  and  resumed 
The  subject,  each  in  solitary  guise — 
A  mood  wherein  we  all  are  wondrous  wise. 

Next  morning  over  breakfast  they  at  first 
Were  silent,  though  'twas  clear  both  were  athirst 
To  speak  their  minds — it  might  be  said  they  burn'd, 
And  therefore  to  the  subject  they  return'd. 

Said  Mrs.  Brown,  "  My  dear,  you  could  not  guess 
What  I've  been  thinking — for  I  will  confess 
I  am  myself  surprised  to  find  it  so — 
The  house  you've  been  so  pleased  with,  do  you  know. 
On  second  thoughts,  I  rather  like  it  too." 

"  But  I've  had  second  thoughts  as  well  as  you," 
Cried  Brown  ;  "  and  if  the  truth  must  be  confess' d, 
I  like  your  Elizabethan  house  the  best. 
There's  that  about  these  fine  old  halls  that  blends 
Divinely  with  our  thoughts,  and  even  lends 
The  mind  a  touch  of  the  dramatic  age, 
When  England's  best  possession  was  the  stage. 
I  even  think  the  cawing  of  the  rooks 
Would  help  to  deeper  meaning  in  my  books. 
And  then  the  high-wall'd  garden  with  its  walks 
Of  ancient-smelling  boxwood  and  sweet  stalks 
Of  hoary  lavender — there's  much  in  this." 

"  No,  no,  as  for  the  house,  it's  not  amiss ; 
But  this  is  merely  sentimental  stuff, 
Of  which,  between  us  two,  we've  had  enough. 
Last  evening  I  was  wrong  and  you  were  right ; 
I've  turn'd  the  matter  over  in  the  light 
Of  common  sense,  which  says,  with  ready  tongue. 
This  morning  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong. 
Thus  being  equal,  dearest  Brown,  agree 
To  leave  the  taking  of  the  house  to  me." 

"  Peace,  peace,"  replied  her  lord  ;  "  pray  who  made  yon 
The  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  of  false  and  true, 
And  taught  you  such  glib  verdicts  to  dispense 
Tween  sentimental  stuff  and  common  sense  ? 
And  now  you  would  consign  me  to  the  shelf, 
And  have  the  taking  of  the  house  yourself ! 
With  all  my  heart,  if  you  will  leave  alone 
What  you  miscall  my  house,  and  take  your  own." 

"  No,  never,  Brown,  dear  Brown,  will  I  consent 
To  have  my  fix'd  determination  bent. 
I've  thought  the  houses  over  one  by  one, 
And  this  is  the  conclusion — Yours  or  none  ! " 

Now  what  could  Brown,  or  any  other  man, 
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Do  after  this  ?     He  took  the  quiet  plan ; 
And  since  the  grey  mare  was  the  better  horse, 
Fell  to  the  morning  papers,  mate,  of  course. 

But  long  he  had  not  rustled  them  and  read, 
When,  turning  to  his  spouse,  he  blandly  said, 
"  My  love  there's  plenty  houses  to  be  had — 
Houses  of  all  sorts,  good  as  well  as  bad. 
Now  here's  a  house  embracing,  I  opine, 
The  best  attractions  of  both  yours  and  mine. 
*  Strong-built  substantial  mansion,'  and  so  forth, 
'  A  southerly  exposure ;  on  the  north 
Well  shelter'd  by  a  thickly  wooded  range 
Of  hills.     About  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Exchange. 
Extensive  suites  of  rooms  ' — and  all  the  rest. 
4  The  situation  is  pronounced  the  best 
Within  ten  miles  of  town.     Romantic  view. 
Fine  vista,  with  the  river  peeping  through. 
An  opportunity  not  to  be  lost.' 
A  likely  place,"  continued  he,  and  toss'd 
The  paper  to  his  wife,  and  bade  her  read. 

"  It  is,"  said  she,  "  a  likely  place  indeed : 
Ye 8,  lawn  in  front,  and  garden  in  the  rear. 
Apply  to  Robins,  our  own  auctioneer  ! 
We  should  not  lose  a  moment ;  go  at  once  : 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  lucky  chance — 

A  providential,  accidental  miss — 

We  did  not  fix  before  we  look'd  at  this." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Brown,  "  in  order  to  agree 

About  this  house,  I  hold  it  safe  that  we 

Go  after  it  together." 

So  they  went, 

And  found  the  busy  Robins  all  intent 

Framing  advertisements.    First  they  desired 

To  know  if  any  one  had  yet  inquired 

After  their  own  house,  but  seem'd  not  to  look 

For  any  ready  answer ;  for  Brown  took 

The  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  said,  "  Here's 

A  house  that  from  the  advertisement  appears 

The  very  thing  for  us.     Is  it  yet  sold  ? 

What  is  the  price  ?  and  is  it  new  or  old  ? 

Where  situate  ?     Is  its  present  owner  dead  ? 

Or  wherefore " 

Robins  laugh'd  and  wagg'd  his  head  ; 

"  Excuse  me— dead  !  no,  no, — he  and  his  wife, 

I'm  glad  to  see,  are  in  exuberant  life. 

But,  sure,  a  plain  description  might  have  shown 

The  house  that  took  your  fancy  was  your  own ! " 
Brown  stared  at  Robins,  Robins  at  them  both, 

And  they  look'd  puzzled,  half  perplex'd,  and  loath 

To  own  they  could  have  made  the  strange  mistake ; 

But,  seeming  from  their  muddle  to  awake, 

Rejoiced  so  fair  a  mansion  was  unsold  ; 

Nor  would  they  sell  it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  L. 

tt  2 


CYNICISM. 


What  is  a  cynic  ?  What  kind  of  character  is  that  which  naturally  tends 
to  ran  down  into  cynical  moulds  ?  Where  there  is  no  congenital  ten- 
dency to  cynicism,  what  are  its  most  usual  incidental  causes  ?  Cyni- 
cism, as  a  philosophy,  may  he  left  out  of  our  reckoning.  We  can  get 
nothing  worth  having  out  of  Diogenes  ;  the  rationale  of  life  asserted, 
or  supposed  to  he  asserted,  by  his  school ;  or  out  of  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  When  the  word  cynicism  is  pronounced  nowadays, 
almost  every  one  thinks  of  a  certain  way  of  looking  at  things,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  chronic  disease  of  moral  debility.  If  any 
figure,  real  or  imaginary,  is  more  apt  than  another  to  start  into  form 
and  colour  upon  the  canvas  of  our  thoughts  when  the  word  is 
mentioned,  perhaps  it  is  Mephistopheles.  But,  once  started,  tb 
mind  runs  through  an  immense  gallery  of  portraits  of  men  to  whom 
the  adjective  cynical  is  more  or  less  applicable.  I  say  men  witt 
emphasis,  because  cynicism  is  not  a  woman's  disease ;  a  point  which 
will  arise  again  directly.  Timon  of  Athens,  Rochefoucauld,  Fontenelk 
Swift,  Napoleon,  Thackeray,  Byron,  Talleyrand,  Father  Prout,  Gibbon. 
Praed,  Heine,  Horace,  Disraeli,  David  Hume, — in  some  of  these  ve 
find  the  cynical  colour  ingrained  ;  in  some,  only  a  streak  of  it ;  but  in 
all  it  is  recognisable.  Taking  Timon  as  he  stands  in  Shakspeare,  we  hare 
cynicism  as  a  fierce,  raging  fever, — the  debility  is  to  come  afterwards. 
In  the  ordinary  cynic  of  modern  literature  or  society  there  is  neither 
Timon1  s  excuse  nor  Timon's  strength.  When  he  is  thoroughly  good- 
humoured,  and  keeps  to  trifles,  like  Fontenelle  for  example,  he  is 
not  disagreeable.  Nobody  can  help  being  amused  at  the  pleasant 
intellectual  feints  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  "  Dialogues  des  Morts,' 
•  and  nobody  was  ever  harmed  by  them,  because  they  have  no  more 
weight  in  them  than  a  common  charade.  The  mutual  banter  of  Plato 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  settles  nothing,  and  the  verdicts  of  Plato. 
given  by  way  of  appendix,  settle  things  on  the  right  side,  so  &r  o 
they  settle  things  at  all.  David  Hume  is  a  name  which  some  peopk 
may  be  surprised  to  see  in  my  category;  but  there  is  plenty  of 
cynicism  in  the  History  of  England,  and  the  Essays ;  nor  could  * 
sceptic, — I  use  the  word  in  its  true  scientific,  not  its  goody-goody,  or 
"  tract  *'  sense, — however  well-conditioned,  escape  the  disease.  Unlee* 
my  memory  fails  me,  Adam  Smith  says  that  Hume  came  as  near  to 
being  a  completely  good  man  as  any  one  he  ever  knew ;  bat  thai 
proves  nothing,  and.  beyond  cheerfulness  and  fortitude,  Hume's  good 
qualities  appear  to  have  been  very  tepid,  and  just  merely  those  that 
keep  a  man  straight.  The  good-humour  was  wholly,  and  the  fortitude 
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partly,  constitutional;  and  the  latter, — both  in  some  degree, — was 
of  the  kind  that  comes  natural  to  a  well-knit  well-to-do  man,  whose 
imagination  is  too  poor  to  give  him  a  wide  horizon.  It  is  a  carious 
example  of  the  ineptitude  of  some  people's  moral  criticism  that  they 
will  boldly  deny  that  Thackeray  was  cynical,  and  think  they  have 
proved  it  when  they  have  made  out  that  he  could  be  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, and  stick  to  his  friends.  All  this  and  much  more  may  be 
true  of  a  man,  and  yet  he  may  have  the  cynical  taint  in  him.  Or  he 
may  be  dangerously  capable  of  catching  it,  and  yet  be  vehemently 
anti-cynical  in  all  his  set,  specific,  explicit  deliverances.  Hawthorne 
is  a  case  in  point.  In  a  moment  we  shall,  I  hope,  see  how  all  this 
is  true.  There  is,  again,  a  way  in  which  a  man  may  come  very  close, 
indeed,  in  the  forms  of  spiel-trieb,  or  sport  impulse,  which  his  mind 
takes  to,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  man  to  whom  cynicism  proper  is  im- 
possible. Jean  Paul  is  a*  case  in  point, — but  his  simplicity  saves 
him,  if  not  his  affectionateness.  Fielding  is  another  case  of  the  kind, 
— and  his  warm,  undisguised  attachment  to  his  own  puppets  saves 
him.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  cite  illustrations,  and  not  very 
profitable,  unless  they  were  thoroughly  exploited. 

Now  let  us  run  over  a  few  of  the  names,  the  very  mention  of  which 
is  an  anticynical  prophylactic.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Washington, 
Milton,  Garibaldi,  Channing,  Collingwood,  Mazzini,  Victor  Hugo, 
Thomas  Hood.  Of  all  these  you  can  say  at  once,  that  the  smell  of 
the  fire  has  not  even  passed  upon  the  mere  garments  of  their  souls. 
Of  others,  whose  names  are  prophylactic  also,  you  cannot  affirm  as 
much.  Wordsworth,  for  example,  is  powerfully  anticynical ;  but  we 
not  only  know  that  he  had  a  fight  with  the  dragon  at  one  time  of  his 
life,  we  find  traces  of  the  combat  in  his  writings.  There  is  nothing 
indelicate  in  referring  here  to  a  living  poet  who  has  deliberately 
shown  us  the  inside  of  his  mind  in  this  matter.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  "  In'  Memoriam  ",  tells  very  plainly  in  that  poem 
what  a  fight  with  the  dragon  he  once  had  to  sustain  ;  and,  since  he 
is  identified  with  the  author  of  "  Maud  "  and  "  The  Two  Voices," 
there  is  no  harm  in  placing  the  story  told  in  the  anonymous  poem 
side  by  side  with  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  poems  that  are  not 
anonymous.  The  truth  is  that  the  cynical  passages  in  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's writings  are  among  the  most  powerful  things  he  has  written.. 
There  are  passages  in  "  Maud  "  which  almost  make  you  uncomfort- 
able, they  are  so  strong.  But  in  Milton,  Channing,  and  Mazzini,  we 
cannot  find  the  faintest  sign  of  the  [battle  ever  having  been  fought. 
There  is  not  a  scar  on  their  foreheads,  or  a  reminiscence  in  their 
accent.  Victor  Hugo  may  seem  a  doubtful  instance,  but  I  cannot 
find  in  his  writings  that  her  has  ever  been  called  to  a  conflict  that  was 
for  an  hour  a  doubtful  one.  There  is  something  singularly  open  and 
defiant  in  his  exhibition  of  the  pain  and  misery  he  finds  in  the 
world.  He  may  even  be  said  to  parade  it,  but  it  is  with  the 
unwavering  triumph  of  a  very  strong  man.     So,  if  only  for  the  sake 
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of  seeing  whether  or  not  other  people's  impression  of  him  agrees 
with  mine,  his  name  shall  remain  on  that  side  of  my  Hat. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  so  striking  an  example  in  point,  that  we  may 
start  from  him  as  an  illustration  in  referring  to  the  moral  and  other 
indications  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  cynicism.  First 
of  all,  whatever  pain  he  suffered,  he  was  a  well-built  man ;  with  large 
viscera,  and  plenty  of  room  for  them.  This  is  a  considerable  matter ; 
but  far  more  to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
attachments,  and  upright  in  all  his  relations  with  his  friends.  That 
he  was  naturally  sanguine  is,  of  course,  important  also,  and  it  goes 
far  to  excuse  his  kite-flying  in  matters  of  business.  It  is  abo  of 
great  consequence  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  subtlety  of  mind : 
scarcely  capable  of  drifting  away  from  any  inherited  anchorage  of 
traditional  belief ;  and  that,  his  idealism  not  being  of  the  highest,  or 
even  of  a  high  order,  he  was  not  exposed  to  the  trials  of  faith  which 
came  to  those  who  try  to  live  like  Uriel  in  the  sun,  and  have  too 
often  to  learn  that  they  cannot  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  see  farther  than  he  could  reach,  and  had  to  see  no  troops 
of  longings  and  efforts  come  back  to  him  broken  and  dispirited, — 
none,  I  mean,  of  the  kind  which  an  eager  conscience  sends  out 
behind  the  advanced  guard  of  the  imagination.  He  was  not  a  cynic, 
and  he  never  could  have  been  one.  Now  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the 
other  names, — Milton,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Victor  Hugo.  In  aD 
these  there  is  immense  moral  warmth  and  a  ceaseless  plunging  and 
curvetting  of  the  imagination.  But  there  is  a  corresponding  moral 
force,  and  we  may  say  that  the  men  are  not  capable  of  cynicism 
because  they  are  so  strong  that  they  cannot  even  be  tempted. 
Garibaldi,  besides  the  advantage  of  moral  force,  has  that  of  being 
naturally  very  sanguine ;  and  of  course  he  has  not  the  far-reaching 
intellectual  subtlety  of  Victor  Hugo.  Nor  had  Milton,  of  whom  H 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  he  was  scarcely  capable  of  even  seeing 
the  problems  which,  to  men  like  Heine  and  Wordsworth,  might  come 
haunting  in  ghostly  battalions. 

One  thing  strikes  the  mind  immediately  these  names  are  placed 
in  file.  Of  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Mazxini,  and  Garibaldi,  it  may 
almost  be  affirmed  that  they  had  not  an  ounce  of  humour  between 
them.  Victor  Hugo  has  but  little,  and  what  he  has  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  Now,  humour  or  wit  will  not  make  a  man  a  cyme, 
because, — as  I  have  shown, — Hood  is  entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  a 
place  among  those  on  whom  the  smell  of  the  fire  has  not  passed ; 
and  Sydney  Smith  was  as  far  from  being  a  cynic  as  was  very  well 
possible.  Sterne,  too,  was  no  cynic  ;  and  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  for 
all  its  coarseness,  and  for  all  the  outrageously  inhuman  things  *  which 

*  Ono  of  the  outbreaks  which  I  have  in  my  eye  ran  somewhat  as  follows: 
— "  This  author  rightly  and  grandly  detests  Sterne.  Fling  him  ont  upon  the 
dunghill  of  God's  universe !  Lie  there,  thou  filthy,  oheoene,  lying,  canting, 
maudlin,  profane  hypocrite!"   and  so  forth.     There  is  plenty  in  Sterne  tfest 
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have  been  said  of  its  author,  is  as  anti-cynical  as  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  Yet  the  remark  attributed  to  Sydney  Smith, — and 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  his  writings, — that  wit  and  humour  had  done 
much  to  corrupt  mankind,  had  a  meaning.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  true  of  humour  than  of  wit, — I  mean  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  humour,  spying  out  weak  places,  and 
those  points  in  men  and  things  which  are  incongruous  with  their 
pretensions,  is  a  great  leveller,  and,  in  that  way,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, is  favourable  to  cynicism.  It  is  usually  associated,  too,  with 
mental  subtlety,  as  wit  with  acuteness.  Its  comparative  infrequency 
in  women  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  seldom  found  cynical. 
Another  reason,  among  many,  is  the  greater  activity  of  their  affec- 
tions and  gregarious  sympathies, — which  are  facts,  deny  them  who 
pleases  in  that  silly  fashion  of  denial  which  has  lately  sprung  up. 
Another  is  the  fact  that  as  they  are  seldom  engaged  in  considerable 
or  hazardous  enterprises  or  ambitions,  they  are  not  so  liable  as  men 
to  reflections  upon  the  gulf  between  the  attempt  and  the  performance, 
or  to  the  pangs  which  attend  upon  the  repulse  of  vigorous  effort. 
A  woman  sometimes  falls  into  sheer  despair  upon  some  defeat  or 
robbing  of  the  affections ;  but  she  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  cynical 
unless  she  happens  to  be  a  humorist.  She  also  wants  the  moral 
discursiveness  of  most  men.  It  was  this  want  of  moral  discursiveness, 
— a  want  which  usually  accompanies  the  absence  of  intellectual 
subtlety, — which  made  it  impossible  that  Dickens  should  ever  have 
been  cynical. 

Perhaps  in  the  course  of  this  skirmishing  we  have  lighted  upon 
answers,  or  hints  of  answers,  to  the  questions  with  which  we  started ; 
but  we  may  now  attempt,  changing  the  metaphor,  to  draw  together 
the  loose  threads  of  illustration  into  one  strand  of  thought.  Some  of 
the  better  class  of  the  conditions  least  favourable  to  cynicism, — in 
the  more  serious  sense  of  the  word, — are  health,  affectionateness, 
honesty,  seriousness,  and  whatever  goes  to  make  moral  force.  In 
the  lower  class  of  these  unfavourable  conditions  may  be  ranked 
stupidity,  good  health,  good  fortune,  inaptitude  to  break  old  moulds 
of  belief,  and  want  of  humour.  Among  the  conditions  obviously 
favourable  to  cynicism  are  desperate  personal  suffering,  especially  if 
prolonged,  collision  with  aggravated  forms  of  human  badness,  espe- 
cially treachery,  and  almost  anything  which  creates  a  sense  of  great 
disparity  between  the  apparently  natural  destiny  of  the  individual 
and  his  lot.  The  sufferings  of  Heine  were,  for  example,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  generate  this  sense  of  disparity.  The  list  of  condi- 
tions of  each  kind  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged ;  and  among  those 
which  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cynicism  shallow  personal 
affections  must  take  a  high  place.  I  am  thinking  of  more  than  one 
person,  living  and  dead,  as  I  write  this ;  but  particularly  of  Napoleon, 

deserves  strong  condemnation,  and  excites  still  stronger  disgust,  but  it  is  inhuman 
to  spit  in  the  faco  of  the  man  who  drew  my  Uncle  Toby. 
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who,  whatever  attachments  he  inspired,  was  himself  nearly  destitute 
of  the  capacity  of  loving.  And  no  creature  born  of  woman  ever 
made  a  more  horribly  cynical  speech  than  that  which  he  made  about 
the  carnage  on  a  field  of  battle.  It  was  a  reference  to  the  great 
reparative  forces  of  nature.     "  Un  nuit  de  Paris,"  said  he,  with  a 

stress  upon  the  "  un," but  the  sentence  is  unquotable.     Some  of 

the  things  written  by  Dean  Swift  are,  however,  as  bad.  In  his  case, 
however,  an  immense  natural  fastidiousness, — itself  a  good  thing,  but 
favourable  in  most  minds  to  the  growth  of  cynicism, — was  united  not 
only  with  a  great  want  of  the  capacity  of  loving,  but  with  other 
unhappy  moral  qualities,  and,  as  is  conjectured,  with  a  rare  and 
peculiar  personal  defect,  well  qualified  to  embitter  him. 

Cynicism  is  a  word  which  would,  of  course,  be  differently  defined 
by  different  people,  and  a  formal  definition  of  it  is,  in  fact,  not  neces- 
sary. What  it  practically  means  to  the  modern  moralist,  and  what 
these  comments  have  been  converging  upon  is,  that  form  of  scepticism 
which,  having  a  moral  basis,  breaks  up  the  divine  hierarchy  in 
human  motives  and  actions  and  in  the  facts  of  life  and  nature,  and 
sets  aside,  as  a  pleasantry,  the  order  of  lower  and  higher, — except 
when  to  recognise  it  serves  a  certain  end.  That  end  is,  the  im- 
mediate gratification  of  the  person  concerned.  The  cynical  voluptuary 
is  as  common  as  paving-stones ;  but  he  is  a  grossly  ridiculous 
personage,  for,  before  a  man  can  become  thoroughly  cynical,  he  must 
have  parted  with  the  best  part  of  his  capacity  for  enjoyment.  And  a 
man  may  take  it  as  a  sign  that  he  has  done  that  when  he  finds 
himself  hunting  up  pleasure ;  making  it  the  goal  or  prize  of  his  life; 
and  weighing  it  nicely  in  the  scales  of  anticipation  or  recollection. 

The  course  by  which  any  man  may  arrive  at  the  worst  form  of 
cynicism  is  very  simple.  Go  and  do  something  you  know  to  be 
wrong,  and  persist  in  it.  In  a  very  short  time  you  will  find  you  are 
of  the  opinion  that  "  there's  nothing  new  and  nothing  true,  and  that 
it  doesn't  matter ; "  or,  possibly,  of  a  still  more  deadly  opinion  than 
even  that  carries  upon  the  open  face  of  it, — 

"Thy  duty?   What  is  duty  P    Fare-thee-wen." 

For  arriving  at  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  and  forcibly  outrage  your  conscience.  All  you  need  do  is  to 
devote  your  days  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  to  your  own  pleasure. 
Then,  if  you  happen  to  have  humour,  intelligence,  and  culture,  you 
will  probably  develop  into  a  cynic  ;  though  not  perhaps  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  virulent  order.  The  essential  prerequisite  is 
that  you  should  somehow  be  in  a  false — by  which  I  mean  distinctly 
a  falsified — position.  If  you  have  wilfully  done  what  you  believe 
to  be  wrong,  and  have  never  repented  or  tried  to  expiate  it,  you  wiD 
find  yourself  utterly  out  of  rapport  with  the  great  current  of  things. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight  against  you,  and  the  sound  of  a 
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shaken  leaf  will  put  you  in  fear.  If,  to  take  the  milder  case,  you  are 
merely  self-indulgent  and  exacting  in  the  matter  of  your  pleasures, 
you  will  again  find  yourself  in  a  false  position ;  for  nothing  will 
ever  satisfy  you,  and  when  they  find  they  cannot  get  the  More  !  for 
which  they  incessantly  cry  out,  your  desires  will  turn  and  rend  you  ; 
or,  at  the  lowest,  mock  you.  And  you  will  he  sure  to  let  us  know 
that  you  take  their  gibes  for  wisdom. 

That  more  serious  kind  of  the  cynical  criticism  of  life  which 
amounts  to  a  regular  depreciation  of  its  higher  aims  and  better 
labours  is  founded  upon  an  error  which  it  is  very  easy  to  signalise. 
If  the  conscience  of  an  observer  has  been  depraved  by  wilful  wrong- 
doing, he  immediately  inclines  to  note  and  dwell  upon  the  worst  or 
weaker  part  of  the  character  of  each  individual ;  not  necessarily  to 
rejoice  in  it,  which  would  be  devilish,  but  to  watch  the  power  which 
the  wrong  part  in  a  man  may  have  of  defeating  the  right  part  in 
him.  But  all  the  while  he  is  imperfectly  sensible  of  the  great  fact 
that  the  good  and  right  are  still  in  the  ascendant,  or,  in  other  words, 
that,  in  the  mass,  excess  and  defect  correct  each  other,  so  that  collec- 
tive man  is  a  very  different  creature  from  A.  or  B.  taken  at  hazard 
out  of  a  crowd.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  poor  way  of  putting  the  case, 
which  might  be  made  much  stronger ;  but  room  must  now  be  made 
for  a  word  about  cynical  criticism  of  a  less  malignant  order.  This 
chiefly  exhibits  itself  in  running  down  vulgar  enthusiasms,  and  ques- 
tioning, in  a  scientific  vein,  the  accuracy  of  those  instinctive  generali- 
sations which  play  so  large  a  part  in  human  affairs.  With  regard  to 
the  vulgar  enthusiasms,  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  while  the  great 
humorists  often  make  us  smile  at  them,  they  always  show  them  in 
their  true  light, — that  is,  as  fortresses  or  entrenched  camps  made  by 
the  better  part  of  the  average  human  mind  in  its  haste  to  go  about  its 
business.  We  cannot  always  be  stopping  to  chop  logic  concerning 
degrees  of  heroism  or  genius  in  history  and  literature ;  just  as  in  life, 
we  find  the  best-hearted  people  choose  their  friends  and  stick  to  them, 
without  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  revise  the  grounds  on  which 
their  choice  was  made.  With  regard  to  the  rough  instinctive  generali- 
sations, everything  depends  on  what  they  are  about.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  puts  it,  men  are  "  mostly  fools,"  or,  as 
Mr.  Mill  puts  it,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  is  fitted  to  form  an 
opinion  on  any  matter  but  his  own  immediate  interest ;  but  if  there 
is  one  thing  worse  than  the  folly  of  the  ignorant,  it  is  the  conceit  of 
the  cynical  expert  who  attacks  every  question  with  a  three-foot  rule, 
a  row  of  figures,  and  a  small  sarcasm. 

An  editorial  hint  that  I  am  exceeding  my  space  compels  me  to  omit 
much,  and  particularly  the  very  important  point  of  the  way  in  which 
humour,  under  the  most  usual  conditions,  tends  not  to  assist,  but  to 
Hinder  cynicism.  However,  its  operation  is  pretty  obvious,  and  the 
names  of  Hood,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison  are  enough  to  illustrate  it. 


A  BALLAD  OF  ZUTPHEN  FIGHT. 

October  2nd,  1586. 
(Vide  Motley's  "  United  Netherlands,"  ii.,  44— $7.) 


The  years  were  nine  and  twenty 

Of  our  great  Lady's  reign, 
When  she  bade  us  follow  Leicester, 

God  knows  we  followed  fain — 
To  help  the  Dutchmen  break  the  yoke 

Of  the  cursed  Philip  of  Spain. 

We  numbered  scarce  six  thousand— 

Save  Dutchmen — horse  and  foot; 
But  each  had  a  heart  to  dare  and  a 
hand 
Withal  to  strike  or  shoot ; 
And  was  well  worth  a  brace  of  Spani- 
ards, 
And  a  Frenchman  or  two  to  boot. 

No  leader  for  us  but  Leicester, 

Maugre  the  Jesuits'  spite ! 
little  their  babbling  moved  us 

On  whom  the  heartening  sight 
Of  his  hawk's  face  and  his  foamy  beard 

Gleamed  i'  the  thick  o'  the  fight. 

No  comrades  dearer  than  Norris, 

Gentle  tho'  grim  as  a  pall ; 
Stern  Willoughby,  fiery  Essex, 

Will  Russell  brawny  and  tall, 
And  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

The  noblest  knight  o*  them  all. 

We  reaped  good  store  of  buffets 

Skirmishing  up  and  down : 
By  Axel's  moat,  at  Doesbnrg's  gates, 

We  won  our  laurel  crown ;' 
But  we  prize  no  victory  like  defeat, 

By  tho  walls  of  Zutphen  town. 

A  pleasant  place  in  peace-time 

Is  Zutphen  town,  I  trow, 
As  it  sleeps  with  its  quaint  red  gables 

Beside  the  YsselV-flow, 
Where  market-boats  with  broad  white 
sails 

Glide  slowly  to  and- fro. 


But  alack!  what  tumult  and  ruin 
We  wrought  in  the  quiet  land ! 

We  planted  a  bridge  o'er  the  river, 
And  a  camp  on  either  strand : 

The  ruddy  orchards  and  golden  ricks 
We  ravaged  with  axe  and  brand ! 

So  making  allies  with  Famine, 
Our  cannon  blared  at  the  wall ; 

And  tidings  came  to  Parma 
That  shrewdly  stirred  his  g*H, 

How,  stormed   without   and   starred 
within, 
Zutphen  must  surely  Ml. 

Then  thro'  the  land  for  victual 

He  foraged  far  and  wide ; 
Loaded  his  wains,  and  summoned 

His  motley  army's  pride, 
Spaniards,  Epirotea,  Lombards, 

To  march  as  a  guard  beside. 

There  came  into  our  trenches 

Two  spies  at  close  of  day, 
With  tidings  that  the  convoy 

Ere  then  was  on  its  way ; 
A  thousand  horse  and  foot,  they  swore. 

m  harnessed  for  a  fray. 

Then  Leicester  called  black  Norrii— 
"  To-morrow,  say  the  spies, 

"  The  convoy  halts  at  Warnesfeld  : 
Set  on  it  at  sunrise : 

An  ambush  of  five  hundred  strong 
Will  lightly  snatch  the  prise  " 

Now  God  on   the  knaves  take  rm- 
geance 

Whose  treachery  made  us  mourn! 
Had  we  deemed  the  odds  twice  trebled 

They  bade  us  laugh  to  scorn, 
We  had  scarce  let  Sidney  stake  his  life 

For  waggons  of  beef  and  corn ! 
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In  the  chill  October  morning 
The  mists  hang  dense  and  grey, 

As  'neath  the  red-leaved  coverts 
In  ambuscade  we  lay, 

Silent  to  catch  the  distant  sound 
Of  the  convoy  on  its  way. 

Three  hundred  marched  with  Stanley, 
Their  pikes  for  onset  drest ; 

Two  hundred  rode  with  Norris, 
Swords  drawn,  and  spears  in  rest : 

Never  a  bolder  company 
Death  to  its  bosom  prest ! 

The  convoy-sounds  grow  nearer, 
Hoof-tramp  and  grinding  wheel ; 

When  hark  !  thro*  the  mists  behind  us 
The  clanging  of  friendly  steel ! 

'Tis  a  score  of  our  noblest  gallants 
Harnessed  from  head  to  heel ! 

Willoughby,  Sidney,  Essex ; 

North,  who  with  wounds  unhealed, 
Upleaping  from  his  pallet 

When  our  last  trumpet  pealed, 
Now,  '« one  boot  on  and  one  boot  off," 

Rides  gaily  to  the  field. 

Will  Russell,  Pelham,  Audley, 

With  heroes  of  their  kind, 
Scenting  the  distant  perfume 

Of  battle  on  the  wind, 
Jealous  that  Death  should  seek  us  first, 

Disdain  to  stay  behind ! 

Scarce  have  we  given  them  greeting 
When  the  mists  clear  away  : 

Full  morning  breaks  on  the  convoy- 
lines 
Marshalled  in  battle-array ; 

And  lo !  three  thousand  fighting  men 
Stand  in  our  path  to-day ! 

Nigh  twenty  deep  in  the  vanguard 
The  Spanish  bowmen  stride ; 

Behind  with  brandished  lances 
The  wild  Epirotes  ride ; 

And  Lombard  pikes  and  muskets  gleam 
The  rolling  wains  beside. 

Swart  Bentivoglio's  stature, 
Del  Vasto's  haughty  mion, 

Crescia*s  begemmed  tiara, 
Gonzaga's  broidered  sheen ; 

Power  and  splendour,  steel  and  gold, 
Flash  in  our  marvelling  eyne ! 


Marvelling,  ay !  and  fearing : 
Down  all  our  ranks  in  tarn, 

Each  reads  his  neighbour's  eye  in  fear 
A  faint  heart  to  discern ; 

Then,  reassured,  upon  the  foe 
Settles  content  and  stern. 

Black  Norris  cries  to  Stanley, 

"  Henceforth  let  us  forego 
Our  ancient  feud  and  make  one  cause 

Against  our  Sovereign's  foe !" 
Then  Stanley,  "  If  I  fail  thee  now, 

May  God  requite  me  so ! " 

"  Strike  for  the  Queen ! "  shouts  Essex ; 

"  Forward  for  England's  sake !" 
A  cry,  a  clatter  of  reins,  a  charge 

That  makes  the  stout  earth  quake ; 
Then,  all  their  dense  lines  rent  in  gaps, 

The  Spanish  bowmen  break. 

Death  in  each  drop,  a  torrent 
The  Lombard  muskets  rain, 

But  aye  our  stalwart  pikemen 
Their  onward  march  sustain, 

That  we  recoiling  for  bare  breath 
May  lead  the  charge  again. 

Again  we  charge  right  forward, 
Bearing  down  man  and  horse ; 

Essex  ahead  with  axe  in  grip, 
Swayed  by  so  dire  a  force, 

You  may  trace  his   wake   at   every 
stroke 
Marked  by  a  Spanish  corse. 

Low  in  the  fosse  rolls  Crescia, 
Unhorsed  by  Willoughby's  spear, 

But  rising  to  upyield  his  sword 
Owneth  nor  shame  nor  fear, 

Knowing  that  honour  and  life  are  safe 
With  an  English  cavalier. 

Trailed  in  the  dust  to  gleam  no  more 
Is  the  broidery  Gonzaga  wears ; 

Del  Vasto's  pride  from  a  trooper's  pike 
A  single  sword-cut  spares ; 

No  memory  grimmer  than  to-day's 
Grim  Bentivoglio  bears. 

The  might  of  English  thews  till  now 

Never  a  Spaniard  wist ; 
How  Russell's  arm  like  a  mjllstone 
grinds 

With  steel  and  bone  for  grist ; 
How  deadly  is  the  dexterous  fence 

Of  Sidney's  matchless  wrist. 
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But  banded  onsets  have  no  strength, 
And  single  arms  no  weight, 

To  hold  the  convoy  in  its  course 
Forward  to  Zutphen's  gate, 

Whereat  a  fearful  famished  crew 
Its  coming  doth  await. 

Vainly  in  one  last  charge  we  try 

To  stem  the  battle's  tide : 
The  surge   of  numbers   still   sweeps 
on  ...  . 

Ah!  that  we  had  not  tried ! 
For  England  lost  in  that  last  charge 

The  marvel  of  her  pride. 

Sidney,  as  ever,  first  o'  the  van, 

Latest  to  quit  the  field, 
Struck  by  a  gunshot  on  the  limb 

He  had  disdained  to  shield, 
Lest  one  dear  friend  risk  more  than 
he,* 

There  from  the  saddle  reeled. 


Borne  tentwards,  he  with  lips  aflame 
For  water,  craved  a  draught ; 

But  halting  where  a  trooper  lay 
Pierced  with  a  Lombard  shaft, 

Bethought  the  wistful  dying  eyes 
Reproached  him  ere  he  quaffed. 

"  Thy  need  than  mine  is  greater  : 
"  Drink,  friend !"  the  hero  amid  ; 

Then  having  pledged   his  fellow    i 
death, 
Fassed  onward  where  the  bed 

Of  pain  awhile  detained  him.    God 
Released  him  and  he  fled. 

Thus  did  we  lose  at  Zutphen 
Our  bravest  and  our  best ; 

But  if  against  Spain  and  the  Devil 
God  on  us  lay  his  heat 

To  spare  a  hundred  Sidneys  more, 
England  will  stand  the  teat. 


•  Sir  William  Pelham  :  Vide  Greville's  Memoir  of  Sidney. 
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One  morning,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  before  commencing  my 
round  of  visits  to  my  patients,  a  letter  was  brought  me  from  Mrs. 
X.,  residing  in  one  of  the  newly-built  fashionable  squares  in  Bays- 
water,  requesting  me  to  call  on  her  without  fail  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Although  I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  frequent  communica- 
tions from  that  lady,  this  note  somewhat  puzzled  me,  from  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  it  was  worded.  Probably,  after  all,  the 
mysterious  element  which  I  imagined  I  had  detected  in  it,  might  have 
arisen  from  the  generally  explicit  phraseology  Mrs.  X.  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  when  writing  to  me.  It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  frequent  letters  I  received  from  her,  if  not  of  a  descrip- 
tion always  openly  to  be  quoted  in  polite  conversation,  contained 
in  them  nothing  that  could  in  the  slightest  manner  be  used  to  her 
disadvantage. 

Mrs.  X.  was  the  wife  of  a  man  of  property,  which  he  had  a  few 
years  before  somewhat  unexpectedly  inherited.  Although  of  good 
education,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  he  was  a  man  of  superior 
ability.  He  was  also  of  good  family ; — not  so  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  small  tradesman  in  the  country,  and  not  overburdened 
with  brains,  still  less  with  education,  which  on  frequent  occasions  was 
visible  in  the  orthography  of  her  letters.  When  Mr.  X.  married  her, 
she  was  exceedingly  attractive  in  appearance,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
her  to  say,  that  up  to  the  date  of  my  narrative,  time  had  treated 
her  with  every  consideration ;  in  fact,  he  had  merely  changed  the 
very  pretty  girl  into  the  handsome  matronly  woman.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr 8.  X.,  in  one  respect,  the  accession  of  fortune  which  her  hus- 
band had  received,  by  no  means  improved  her  mental  qualifications. 
.  True,  although  the  amiable  good-nature  so  fully  developed  in  her 
when  a  girl,  had  apparently  considerably  diminished  in  proportion 
as,  what  she  called,  her  position  in  society  had  improved ;  from  the 
frequent  visits  I  had  to  pay  her  family, — she  was  blessed  with  no 
fewer  than  seven  children, — I  had  good  opportunity  of  perceiving 
it  was  latent  in  her.  She  was  in  every  respect  an  excellent  mother, 
watching  over  her  children  with  great  kindness  and  consideration, 
and  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  many  notes  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  from  her,  related  generally  to  their  maladies  or  sanitary 
condition. 

As  a  wife,  I  can  hardly  speak  of  Mrs.  X.  in  as  high  terms.     In 
making  this  remark,  however,  it  must  be  understood  I  do  not  in 
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any  way  refer  to  impropriety  of  demeanour,  for  in  that  respect  a 
more  honourable  woman  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  At  the  same 
time,  as  her  husband  became  richer,  she  hardly  paid  that  regard  to 
his  wishes  and  idiosyncracies  which  he  merited.  He  was  natur- 
ally of  a  quiet,  contented  disposition;  nor  did  his  newly- acquired 
wealth  in  the  slightest  degree  make  any  alteration  in  his  manner  of 
thinking,  or, — if  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  his  own  way, — in  his 
unostentatious  habits.  Mrs.  X.,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  tfceir 
living  in  a  style  befitting  their  means,  hypocritically  abjuring  on  her 
own  part  any  love  of  show  or  splendour,  merely  proposing  it,  she 
maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  her  children,  who  were 
now  growing  up,  into  a  better  class  of  society  than  they  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with.  For  some  time  Mr.  X.  reasoned 
with  his  wife  on  the  folly  of  her  ambition,  but  it  was  useless.  He 
at  last  acceded  to  her  wishes,  and  took  the  lease  of  a  mansion  in 
Square,  furnished  it  in  a  most  luxurious  manner,  his  wife  i 


ing  that  as  in  all  probability  the  furniture  would  last  them  their  life- 
time, they  might  as  well  have  it  of  the  beet  description.  A  few 
months  afterwards  they  left  their  boose  in  the  country,  and  took  uf 
their  residence  in  London. 

To  return  to  my  note  from  Mrs.  X.  In  it,  as  I  said  before,  she 
requested  me  to  call  on  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  said,  if 
possible,  she  should  like  to  see  me  about  two  o'clock,  as  she  would 
then  be  alone.  Her  note  evidently  showed  that  this  time  it  was 
neither  her  children  nor  her  husband  who  was  ill.  On  driving  from  oae 
patient's  house  to  another,  before  calling  on  Mrs.  X.,  I  occasionally 
found  myself  divining  what  particular  communication  she  could  have 
to  make  to  me,  and  each  time  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  one  of 
a  very  interesting  description.  However,  my  conclusions  were  as 
nought  on  the  subject,  for  I  afterwards  found  I  had  been  totally  is 
error. 

On  my  arrival  in Square,  I  was  shown  by  the  servant  into 

the  parlour,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Mrs.  X.  entered  the  room. 
When  I  saw  her,  I  of  course  took  a  professional  glance  of  her  face  to 
judge,  if  possible,  what  particular  cause  it  was  which  induced  her  to 
send  for  me,  for  I  am  one  of  a  certain  class  in  the  profession — pos- 
sibly not  so  numerous  as  it  ought  to  be — who  consider  that  every 
disease  has  its  particular  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the  patient, 
which  constitutes  a  far  more  valuable  diagnostic  than  is  generally 
imagined.  The  expression  on  Mrs.  X.'s  countenance,  however, 
puzzled  me  extremely.  Though  naturally  of  a  somewhat  florid  com- 
plexion, she  was  now  exceedingly  pale ;  yet  it  was  rather  the  pallor 
arising  from  continued  anxiety  than  positive  ill-health.  Moreover, 
she  wore  a  look  of  painful  doubt,  which  seemed  greatly  out  of  place 
on  her  features,  for,  although  occasionally  I  had  seen  her  out  of 
temper,  it  was  simply  a  temporary  ebullition  which  soon  passed 
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away,  totally  different  from  the  care  and  thought  now  so  plainly 
visible. 

She  also  appeared  to  have  some  objection  to  allude  to  the  subject 
she  had  wished  to  see  me  upon,  and  after  the  few  first  ordinary 
expressions  on  meeting,  instead  of  immediately,  as  was  her  wont, 
bringing  forward  the  subject  prominent  in  her  mind,  she  spoke 
on  general  topics  of  the  day,  as  if  wishing  to  put  off  till  the  last 
moment  a  communication  which  might  very  probably  be  of  a  painful 
description.     At  last,  and  as  if  making  a  sudden  effort,  she  said — 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  doctor,  about  my  husband  ;  for,  to  tell 
yon  the  truth,  he  makes  me  very  uneasy.  Haven't  you  noticed  lately 
a  great  change  in  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  tune,"  I  replied.  "  Fortunately, 
it  is  now  two  months  since  you  had  occasion  for  my  services,  and 
even  then  I  did  not  see  Mr.  X." 

"  I  remember  you  did  not,"  she  remarked.  "  He  was  at  the  time 
very  busy,  and,  in  fact,  is  so  now  ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  it  has  a  very 
prejudicial  effect  on  his  health,  and  I  wanted  to  consult  you  about 
him." 

"  Of  what  does  he  complain  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  There  is  the  difficulty,"  said  Mrs.  X.  "  He  does  not  complain 
of  anything ;  if  he  did,  we  might  know  what  would  do  him  good. 
He  seems  to  get  weaker  and  weaker,  but  if  I  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject,  he  merely  answers  me  fractiously,  that  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  him.  So  angrily  does  he  say  this,"  she  continued,  the 
tears  coming  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  "  that  it  makes  me  feel 
quite  miserable." 

"  But  what  have  you  noticed  in  him  which  should  cause  you  so 
much  anxiety  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  one  thing  is  his  loss  of  appetite,  which  not  only  has  fallen 
off,  but  when  he  does  eat,  he  seems  totally  indifferent  to  what  is  set 
before  him.  And  then  again,  his  manners  are  so  strange.  Why,  the 
other  evening  after  he  had  come  home  from  the  City,  he  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  me,  walked  to 
an  easy  chair,  and  seating  himself  in  it,  gazed  at  the  fire  as  if  his 
whole  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  it.  I  confess  I  was  a  little 
nettled  at  this  behaviour,  so  I  said  nothing  to  him,  but  let  him  sit 
quietly.  Presently  the  man  came  into  the  room  and  told  us  dinner 
was  on  the  table.  Still  my  husband  made  no  remark.  I  rose  from 
my  chair,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  when,  not 
wishing  to  appear  unkind,  I  turned  round  to  speak  to  him.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  him  still  in  the  same  position,  gazing  at  the  fire, 
apparently  unconscious  even  of  the  footman's  entrance.  I  then  went 
to  him,  and  touching  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  said,  *  My  dear, 
did  you  not  hear  the  man  say  dinner  was  ready  ?  '  He  looked  round 
at  me,  and  for  a  moment  stared  vacantly  in  my  face.     Then,  rising 
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from  his  chair,  he  gave  me  his  arm,  and  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door,  said,  less  as  if  speaking  to  me  than  thinking  aloud,  <  I  thought 
we  had  dined.' " 

"  Do  not  let  that  alarm  yon,"  I  said.  "  Very  possibly  Mr.  X.  had 
had  a  fatiguing  day,  or  his  mind  might  have  been  occupied  at  the 
time  with  something  which  deeply  interested  him,  or,  perhaps,  caused 
him  some  anxiety." 

"  What  anxiety  ?  "  she  said,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  That,  of  course,  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied.  "  I  merely  mentioned 
it  as  a  cause  for  the  state  of  deep  abstraction  he  appears  to  have 
been  in." 

"  Of  course  there  is  nothing  whatever  for  him  to  be  anxious  about," 
said  Mrs.  X. ;  "  and  that  worries  me  the  more."  Here  she  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  as  if  she  doubted  her  last  statement  to  be  true,  much  as 
she  wished  it  to  be  so.  Then,  as  if  purposely  making  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  she  continued,  "  What  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  particularly  about  took  place  yesterday  evening.  We 
were  at  dinner,  and  it  struck  me  that  he  ate  with  a  good  deal  more 
appetite  than  usual,  which  pleased  me  greatly.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  had  begun  to  be  alarmed  about  him,  having  heard  he  had  taken  no 
breakfast  before  leaving  the  house  in  the  morning.  Not  being  very 
well  myself,  I  did  not  get  up  in  time  to  see  him  before  he  went.  Well, 
we  had  nearly  finished  dinner,  when  he  said  he  did  not  feel  very 
well ;  and  rising  from  his  chair,  as  if  to  leave  the  room,  he  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor  in  a  fainting  fit.  With  some  difficulty  we 
managed  to  get  him  round,  and  I  told  the  man  to  go  off  for  you  at 
once.  Mr.  X.,  however,  forbade  him,  as  he  said  he  should  soon  be 
better.  I  determined,  however,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  house  this 
morning,  to  write  to  you ;  so,  if  you  see  him,  you  must  not  let  him 
know  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied.  "  But,  if  he  fainted  yesterday  evening, 
you  ought  not  to  have  let  him  leave  the  house  this  morning." 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  have  now  no  control  over 
him  whatever.  What  do  you  think  caused  his  fainting  fit  last 
evening?" 

"  You  say  that  he  had  no  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  possibly 
he  may  have  had  no  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  so,  the 
hearty  diDner  of  which  he  had  rapidly  partaken  might  rather  have 
increased  his  exhaustion  for  the  moment  than  strengthened  him.  Bat 
unless  I  see  him  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  prescribe  for  him." 

"  Well,  call  some  day.  To-morrow,  Sunday,  he  is  sure  to  be  in. 
Merely  come  as  if  you  were  paying  us  a  visit,  and  then  you  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  state  of  health  than  by  any  description 
I  can  give  of  it." 

I  promised  I  would  do  so,  and  after  a  little  more  conversation  with 
Mrs.  X.  on  general  subjects  took  my  leave. 
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The  following  day,  according  to  oar  arrangement,  I  called  again  in 
Square,  and  found  Mr.  X.  at  home.     Athough  when  I  first  saw 


him  he  was  surrounded  by  his  family,  of  whom  he  was  intensely  fond, 
and  generally  most  cheerful  when  in  their  society,  he  now  appeared 
gloomy  and  abstracted.  He  was  also  exceedingly  pale,  and  there  was 
an  appearance  of  strong  anxiety  over  his  features.  So  deeply  was  it 
marked  as  totally  to  conceal  the  expression  of  failing  health,  or 
malady,  from  which  he  was  evidently  suffering.  So  absorbed  was 
he  when  I  entered  that  he  appeared  unable  to  recall  my  features, 
and  he  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a  bewildered  look.  On  one 
of  his  children  calling  me  by  my  name  he  recovered  himself,  and 
received  me  in  his  usual  friendly  manner.  We  entered  into  conversa- 
tion on  general  subjects,  Mrs.  X.,  who  was  seated  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  watching  us  attentively  the  while. 

After  we  had  conversed  for  some  few  minutes  he  suddenly  turned 
his  gaze  upon  his  wife,  and  a  slight  flush,  apparently  of  anger,  ap- 
peared on  his  countenance,  but  it  immediately  vanished.     He  then 
looked  at  me,  and  regarded  me  with  evident  suspicion.    Still,  we 
carried  on  the  conversation  for  some  time,  he  occasionally  giving  me 
that  furtive,  suspicious  glance  which  a  patient  in  the  first  stage  of  a 
mental  disease  so  frequently  casts  on  any  medical  man  he  may  be 
talking  with,  and  who  he  imagines  may  probably  be  trying  to  detect 
the  malady  he  himself  is  aware  he  is  suffering  from.     After  a  little 
time,  however,  Mr.  X.  became  more  himself,  and  when  I  had  finished 
my  visit,  and  was  leaving  the  room,  he   accompanied  me  down- 
stairs.    When  opposite  his  study  door  he  somewhat  abruptly  said  to 
me : — 

"  Come  in  here,  Doctor ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
I  went  in,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door,  he  said — 
"  I  see  that  my  wife  has  told  you  of  my  fainting  fit  the    other 
evening."   I  was  somewhat  puzzled  what  reply  to  make,  when  he 
continued :  "  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  a  reply ;  but  now  tell  me 
candidly,  did  she  say  anything  else  ?  " 

I  remained  silent  for  some  seconds,  unable  to  conjure  up  an  excuse 
to  avoid  the  question.  Mr.  X.  evidently  saw  my  embarrassment,  and 
said — 

"  Now,  Doctor,  let  us  clearly  understand  each  other.  I  must  have 
your  reply,  if  we  are  to  continue  friends." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  a  breach  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette  on  my  part,  but  she  merely  told  me  she  was  in 
considerable  alarm  about  your  health,  and  that  you  seemed  extremely 
abstracted  and  anxious." 

"  I  won't    ask  you    any  further    question,  Doctor,"   he    said ; 

41  although  I  can  easily  perceive  my  wife  said  more  about  me,  and 

that  she  herself  is  anxious  as  to  the  state  of  my  mind.     And  she 

has  good  cause  to  be  so,"  he  continued,  his  voice  faltering,  and 

vol.  vi.  u  u 
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regarding  me  the  while  with  a  terrified  look, — "  she  has  good  reason 
to  he  so.     I  am " 

"  Be  assured  of  this,"  I  said,  interrupting  him,  "  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  bring  it  on  than  silently  brooding  over  a  subject  of  the 
kind.  Many  mental  diseases,  which  may  be  easily  cored  if  taken  in 
time,  become  incurable  if  allowed  to  run  on." 

"I  have  no  mental  disease,"  he  said  sharply;  "but  I  am  now 
suffering  from  a  weight  of  anxiety  on  my  mind,  which,  if  not  relieved, 
will  destroy  the  few  reasoning  faculties  I  still  possess.  Doctor,  I  must 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject ;  and  yet  what  good  can  you  possibly 
do  me  ? "  continued  the  wretched  man,  the  tears  gathering  in  his 
eyes.  "  Neither  you  nor  all  the  physicians  in  London  can  benefit 
me. 

"  I  think  you  do  the  profession  an  injustice,"  I  said. 

"  Is  it  not  one  of  the  first  principles  in  your  treatment  of  a  malady 
to  remove,  if  possible,  the  exciting  cause  ?  " 

"  Granted,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  then,  to  remove  that  exciting  cause  in  my  case,"  he  said, 
looking  wildly  at  me,  "  would  cost  you  triple  the  fortune  I  possess." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  then,  the  sole  exciting  cause  of  the  mental  malady  I  ess 
see  you  imagine  I  am  suffering  from,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  plain 
word — anxiety.  But  I  will  not  talk  more  with  you  to-day,  or  I  shall 
go  fairly  out  of  my  mind.  Call  and  see  me  often,  but  do  not  let  it  be 
known  that  yours  are  professional  visits,  or  at  any  rate,  if  you  do,  let 
it  be  understood  that  it  merely  arises  from  some  slight  bodily  ailment 
— and  nothing  more." 

"  When  shall  I  call  again  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Gome  to-morrow,  and  spend  the  evening  with  me.  I  will  persuade 
my  wife,  if  possible,  to  go  out  and  see  a  friend,  and  we  can  then  con- 
verse without  the  chance  of  being  interrupted." 

I  promised  I  would  do  so ;  and  then,  bidding  him  good-bye,  left 
the  house. 

During  my  conversation  with  Mr.  X.  I  noticed  in  him  several  of 
those  preliminary  symptoms  which,  if  not  stopped  at  the  beginning, 
frequently  lead  to  insanity  or  softening  of  the  brain.  I  saw  clearly 
enough  that  he  wished,  even  then,  to  explain  more  particularly 
to  me  the  state  of  his  mind,  but  the  natural  aversion  all  men  feel  to 
admit  anything  to  be  wrong  with  their  mental  faculties  restrained 
him.  That  there  was  no  mental  disease  about  him  was  certain ;  his 
mind  was  merely  suffering  from  being  overstrained.  But  then,  what 
could  be  the  cause  ?  He  was  no  hard  student,  nor  did  he  interest  him- 
self either  in  politics,  or  social  economy,  or  in  any  of  the  many  philan- 
thropic or  religious  enterprises  of  the  present  day.  Neither  could  he 
have  had  any  of  those  pecuniary  losses  to  distress  him  which  act  so 
fatally  on  the  minds  of  our  great  financiers,  merchants,  and  bankers. 
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He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  without  either  profession  or  business  to 
occupy  him. 

Although  he  frequently  paid  a  visit  to  the  City,  and  on  his  return 
borne  would  talk  with  considerable  animation  on  the  principal  financial 
operations  of  the  day,  he  seemed  to  do  it  more  as  a  hobby  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  habit  had  originated  possibly  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  neighbours  and  associates  were  gentlemen  interested  in 
affairs  of  the  kind ;  and,  when  they  met,  the  state  of  the  money  or 
produce  market,  the  value  of  shares  of  companies,  formed,  with  an 
occasional  touch  on  politics,  the  great  staple  of  their  conversation. 
The  very  absence  of  any  probable  cause  for  his  present  state  of  mind 
rendered  me  the  more  anxious  on  his  account,  as  it  appeared  more 
like  the  germination  of  insanity,  not  stimulated  by  any  known  or 
external  cause. 

The  next  evening,  as  agreed,  I  called  at  Mr.  X.'s  house,  but, 
to  my  surprise,  not  only  found  Mrs.  X.  at  home,  contrary  to  what  I 
had  expected,  but  that  her  husband  was  absent. 

"Doctor,"  she  said  to  me,  "I  feel  most  anxious  about  my  hus- 
band. I  expected  he  would  have  returned  to  dinner  three  hours 
since,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  him." 

"  Possibly  he  may  have  been  detained  on  some  unexpected  business. 
He  has  very  likely  sent  some  messenger  to  inform  you  of  the  cause 
of  his  absence,  who  may  not  have  been  able  to  find  the  house." 
This  I  said  rather  with  the  idea  of  consoling  the  poor  woman  than 
from  having  any  data  to  go  upon. 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  maybe  right,"  she  replied.  "Still,  it  is 
very  mysterious.  I  trust  he  has  not  had  another  fainting  fit,  which 
is  very  likely  after  what  I  told  you  occurred  the  other  evening." 

Several  of  the  elder  children  now  came  into  the  room,  and  I  could 
easily  perceive  from  the  expression  of  their  countenances  that  they 
were  scarcely  less  anxious  about  their  father  than  was  Mrs.  X.  herself. 
I  endeavoured  to  keep  up  their  spirits  in  the  best  way  I  could,  but  I 
found  myself  in  one  of  those  unfortunate  positions  which  so  frequently 
occur  to  medical  men  in  large  practice,  where  they  have,  without  data 
to  go  upon,  or  possibly  with  the  certainty  of  a  calamity  about  to 
occur,  to  render  some  temporary  consolation  to  those  looking  for  it 
at  their  hands.  Without,  I  trust,  being  guilty  of  any  moral  cowardice, 
I  began  to  feel  my  position  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  painful  one. 
Finding  I  could  do  nothing  more,  I  proposed  taking  my  leave.  Before 
quitting  the  house  I  inquired  of  Mrs.  X.  when  I  should  call  on  her 
husband  again.  She  asked  me  to  come  the  next  morning,  but  that  I 
said  was  impossible,  as  I  had  an  engagement  I  could  not  put  off,  but 
that  I  would  call  on  the  Wednesday  evening  if  it  would  be  equally 
convenient  to  her.  Mrs.  X.  told  me  she  would  be  much  pleased  to 
see  me  then,  and  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  returned  home. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  when  I  called  in Square,  it  was 
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some  time  before  my  ring  at  the  bell  was  answered.  The  door  was 
at  last  opened,  not  by  the  footman,  but  by  a  slatternly  looking  woman, 
who  held  in  her  hand  a  lighted  candle  in  a  common  kitchen  candle- 
stick, the  gas  not  being  lighted  in  the  hall.  Somewhat  surprised  at 
the  circumstance,  I  asked  the  woman  if  Mrs.  X.  was  at  home. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  She  has  gone  away  with  all  the  children, 
bat  I  believe  Mr.  X.  is  in,  if  he  would  do  as  well." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  should  like  to  see  him." 

"Do  you  know  if  Mr.  X.  is  at  home  ?"  said  the  woman,  turning 
round  and  addressing  a  common  looking  man  I  had  not  yet  seen, 
but  who  now  advanced  out  of  the  obscurity  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
hall. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  he's  up-stairs,"  said  the  man. 
"  If  you'll  lend  me  your  candle  I'll  go  and  see." 

The  woman  gave  the  candle,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  her  in  the 
hall.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  man  returned  and  said  that  Mr.  X. 
would  be  much  pleased  to  see  me,  and  he  then  conducted  me  into  the 
study,  where  I  was  left  in  the  dark,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  woman 
came  in  with  a  couple  of  candles  which  she  placed  on  the  table. 

I  pow  remained  alone  for  some  minutes,  wondering  the  while  what 
could  possibly  have  occurred  to  make  such  a  metamorphosis  in  the 
house.  The  general  air  of  gaiety  and  animation  about  it  had  now 
subsided  into  a  stillness  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  grave. 
Instead  of  the  brilliant  appearance  it  usually  presented  in  the 
evening,  with  the  exception  of  the  candles  burning  in  the  room 
where  I  now  was,  there  seemed,  so  far  as  I  could  see  through  the 
open  door,  not  a  trace  of  light  anywhere.  The  man  and  woman  who 
had  spoken  to  me  puzzled  me  exceedingly.  They  were  evidently 
strangers,  and  certainly  not  the  regular  servants.  The  woman  had 
about  her  the  look  of  the  common  charwoman,  and  the  man,  one  of 
the  lower  class  of  tradesmen,  something  like  those  hanging  about  the 
door  of  a  house  when  an  auction  is  about  to  take  place  in  it.  In 
fact,  had  I  not  known  that  Mr.  X.  was  the  possessor  of  very  con- 
siderable property,  I  should  have  imagined  the  man  I  had  seen  was 
a  broker  in  possession. 

Mr.  X.  now  entered  the  room,  and  after  greeting  me  in  a  very 
cordial  manner,  regretted  that  he  had  given  me  the  trouble  of  calling 
on  the  Monday  evening,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
detained  in  town  by  business,  and  that,  too,  of  a  nature  he  could  not 
put  off.  We  now  seated  ourselves,  and  I  cast  my  usual  professional 
glance  on  his  face.  I  found  in  the  expression  a  considerable  change 
from  what  I  had  noticed  on  the  previous  Sunday.  All  anxiety  had 
now  vanished,  and  in  its  place  was  a  look  of  calm  sorrow. 

"  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  appearance  of  the  house  since 
you  last  saw  it,"  he  said.     "  I  suppose  you  can  guess  the  reason." 
"  Indeed  I  cannot,"  I  replied,  with  perfect  good  faith. 
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"  Well,  I  will  tell  youthen,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  remember  during 
our  conversation  on  Sunday  I  told  you  that  to  remove  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  malady  you  imagined  I  was  labouring  under,  would 
cost  three  times  the  whole  fortune  I  possess.  You  evidently  at 
the  moment  appeared  to  consider  there  was  something  like  absur- 
dity in  my  remark.  I  am  now  about  to  prove  to  you  its  perfect 
truth.  I  am  hopelessly  bankrupt,  and  I  fear  my  estate  will  not 
pay  seven  shillings  in  the  pound.  After  I  have  given  up  every 
farthing  I  possess  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  inte- 
rest on  five  thousand  pounds  which  has  been  settled  on  my  wife, 
about  two  hundred  a  year  will  be  for  the  future  all  we  and 
our  seven  children  have  to  live  upon.  My  wife  and  the  children 
have  now  gone  to  a  friend  in  the  country  who  has  kindly  taken 
them  in.  I  shall  remain  in  town  for  some  time  longer  in  a  small 
lodging  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  till  my  affairs  are  wound 
up.  The  lease  and  furniture  of  the  house  will  be  sold  by  auction 
next  week." 

I  was  aghast  at  the  information,  and  remained  for  some  moments 
silent,  Mr.  X.  the  while  watching  me  attentively. 

44 1  always  thought  you  were  a  man  of  large  fortune,"  I  said  to 
him  at  last. 

"  So  did  most  others,"  he  replied.  "  You  must,  however,  clearly 
understand  I  never  was  a  man  of  large  fortune— one  of  good  pro- 
perty would  have  been  the  more  correct  term.  My  income  never 
exceeded  £1,500  a  year,  and  in  fact  was  generally  nearer  £1,200. 
Till  I  had  come  into  the  property  you  heard  of,  we  lived  in  a  very 
modest  manner  in  the  country,  and  the  first  step  to  my  ruin  was 
taking  this  house  and  furnishing  it  in  the  very  expensive  manner  I 
did.  At  the  time  I  did  not  calculate  that  the  larger  the  house  the 
greater  would  be  the  contingent  expenses  connected  with  it.  We 
had  more  expensive  servants,  more  expensive  ideas,  numerous 
luxuries  to  which  we  had  hitherto  been  totally  indifferent,  and 
possibly  were  so  when  we  had  them,  only  we  were  informed  they 
were  necessary  to  keep  up  an  appearance.  We  were  obliged  to  ha\e 
a  carriage,  although  I  believe  my  wife  and  myself  cared  but  little 
about  it.  The  dinners  we  gave  became  the  more  expensive  in  propor- 
tion as  the  friends  we  made  were  the  wealthier.  They  gave  us  most 
luxurious  dinners,  and  it  would  have  been  derogatory  on  our  part 
not  to  have  returned  them. 

44  Beyond  that,  the  good  and  economical  school  to  which  we  had 
hitherto  sent  our  younger  boys,  was  discovered  to  be  beneath  their 
future  position  in  society.  They  must  be  sent  to  Harrow  and  Eton 
to  make  acquaintances  who,  as  my  wife  argued,  would,  as  they  grew 
up,  be  of  great  use  to  them.  I  attempted  to  prove  to  her  that  both 
King's  College  and  the  London  University  were  excellent  schools, 
where  the  education  was    at  least  quite  equal  to  either  Eton  or 
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Harrow,  and  the  expense  would  be  one-fourth.  Mrs.  X.  was, 
however,  inexorable.  All  her  friends  told  her  that  if  the  education 
was  not  superior,  the  boys  acquired  at  Harrow  and  Eton  a  tone 
which  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  get  either  at  the 
King's  College  or  the  London  University.  My  wife,  as  usual,  had 
her  own  way  in  the  matter,  and  the  cost  of  the  two  boys'  education 
was  little  less  than  four  hundred  a  year. 

"  We  had  not  been  settled  in  London  more  than  two  years  before 
I  perceived  that  my  income  was  not  equal  to  my  expenditure.  It 
was  some  time  after  I  had  discovered  this  unpleasant  fact  before  I 
had  the  courage  to  submit  it  to  my  wife.  At  last  I  perceived  the 
moral  cowardice  of  keeping  it  longer  a  secret,  and  I  resolved  to  tell 
her  all.  The  disclosure  took  place  one  morning  after  breakfast, 
when  she  had  asked  me  for  an  unusually  large  cheque  for  household 
expenses.  I  demurred  somewhat  at  the  amount,  saying,  that  instead 
of  increasing  our  expenditure  we  must  diminish  it.  I  told  her  that, 
unpleasant  as  the  truth  might  appear,  my  current  expenses  were 
greater  than  my  income.  Instead  of  being,  as  I  had  expected, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  intelligence,  she  merely  replied, 
*  Then  why  don't  you  do  something  to  increase  it  ? '  I  told  her 
I  would  willingly  if  I  saw  the  way.  '  See  the  way ! '  she  ex- 
claimed. '  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  soon  see  the  way.  Look  act  many 
of  our  friends.  There's  A,  and  B,  and  C ;  you  don't  suppose  that 
their  private  incomes  are  greater  than  yours  ?  and  yet  they  live  in 
twice  the  style  we  do,  and  pay  their  way  too.'  *  But  men  in  busi- 
ness have  a  way  of  making  money  that  those  who  are  out  of  it 
have  not,'  I  replied.  *  But  these  are  not  men  in  business,*  said  my 
wife ;  *  at  least  B.  and  C.  are  not.'  '  I  don't  see  how  they  can 
make  their  money  then,'  I  remarked  to  her.  'Why  by  going 
into  the  City,'  said  my  wife ;  '  that's  the  way.  Oh  !  you  may 
shrug  your  shoulders,  if  you  like,'  she  continued;  'but  what  I 
say  is  a  fact.  Now  I'll  give  you  an  example.  Look  at  W.,  whose 
house  we  are  going  to  dine  at  to-day.  He  was  never  what 
you  call  regularly  in  business.  Why,  I  am  told  he  spends  more 
than  three  hundred  a  year  in  raising  early  strawberries,  and  you 
know  his  place  at  Clapham  is  more  like  a  palace  than  a  gentleman's 
house.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  after  dinner  to-day,  why  not 
speak  to  him  about  the  best  way  of  making  money  ?  I  am  sure  he 
will  tell  you,  and  give  you  very  good  advice  too ;  he  is  so  kind- 
hearted  and  liberal.' 

"  Although,"  continued  Mr.  X.,  "I  had  generally  paid  but  very 
little  attention  to  my  wife's  opinions,  I  resolved  for  once  to  follow  her 
advice ;  for  certainly  W.'s  career  was  a  mystery  to  me.  He  was  a  Tery 
plausible,  good-tempered  fellow,  of  no  particular  ability,  had  not  been 
brought  up,  I  believe,  to  either  trade  or  profession,  was  poofloa— d  of 
a  small  independent  income,  and  had  taken  to  City  financial  i 
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merely  by  way  of  occupying  his  time.  He  had  been  so  successful 
that  he  was  now  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  Moreover,  no  one  ever 
whispered  a  word  against  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired  it. 

"  There  was  no  dinner  party  the  day  we  dined  at  W.'s  house.  He 
had  merely  invited  a  few  friends,  and  of  these  two  had  disappointed 
him.  When  the  ladies  had  retired  after  dinner,  of  course  finance 
operations  were  brought  forward.  The  conversation  was  commenced 
by  one  of  the  guests  saying  to  W.  (who  had  been  unusually  silent 
during  dinner)  that  he  did  not  seem  very  well.  *  To  say  the  truth,' 
said  W.,  'it  is  rather  anxiety  than  ill  health  that  is  weighing  on  me 
just  now.  At  the  European  Credit  Association  to-day,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  we  have  been  auditing  our  last  half-year's  accounts, 
and  the  dividend  we  shall  declare  is  far  less  than  we  had  given  our 
shareholders  reason  to  anticipate.  We  might  make  it  more,  as 
many  other  companies  would  do,  but  I  object  to  paying  dividends 
except  out  of  legitimate  profits.  We  had  hoped  this  half  year  to 
have  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  thirty  will  be  the  utmost  we  con  declare.'  I  said  to 
W.,  '  If  your  shareholders  are  discontented  with  thirty  per  cent,  they 
must  be  very  difficult  to  please/  '  Why/  he  replied,  *  if,  before  three 
years  are  over  our  heads,  we  don't  make  it  sixty,  I  am  no  true 
prophet.' 

"  Although  I  thought,"  continued  Mr.  X.,  "his  ideas  none  of  the 
soundest,  there  was  at  any  rate  the  positive  fact  that  his  company 
would  in  a  week  or  two  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  then  the  advice  of  my  wife  to  increase  my  income 
came  vividly  before  me.  In  fact,  for  many  hours  after  I  was  in  bed, 
I  could  not  close  my  eyes,  and  it  was  only  when  at  last  I  had  resolved 
that  the  next  morning  I  would  meet  W.  in  the  City,  and  talk  over 
with  him  the  advisability  of  investing  some  of  my  capital  in  his 
company,  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  any  sleep. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  by  narrating  the  particulars  of  my  interview 
with  W.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  invested  £5,000  of  my  capital  in  his 
company.  True  I  bought  the  shares  at  an  enormous  premium,  but 
then,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me,  I  had  purchased  them  with  the 
dividend  about  to  be  declared,  which  would  make  a  great  difference 
in  my  favour.  I  told  my  wife  what  I  had  done,  and  she  complimented 
me  highly  on  what  she  termed  my  prudence  and  foresight.  Months 
passed  on,  and  during  their  progress,  so  far  from  having  cause  to 
regret  my  venture,  the  shares  rose  to  a  premium  considerably  higher 
than  I  had  paid  for  them.  In  fact,  had  I  realised  at  the  time,  I 
should  have  made  a  very  large  profit.  Instead  of  doing  this,  how- 
ever, I  purchased  more  Bhares,  though  not  to  any  great  amount. 
Then  there  came  a  lull,  and  their  price  remained  stationary  till  the 
next  dividend  was  declared,  which  was  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
last.    The  directors  in  their  report  apologised  that  the  dividend  was 
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not  higher,  bat  at  the  same  time  reminded  the  shareholders  that  at 
thirty  per  cent,  their  profits  contrasted  very  favourably  with  those  of 
many  of  the  leading  companies  of  the  day. 

"  The  price  of  the  shares  now  remained  stationary  for  some  months, 
when  snddenly  there  was  a  considerable  fall.  I  inquired  of  W.  the 
reason,  and  he  told  me  it  arose  solely  from  the  immense  number  of 
bubble  companies  which  were  starting  up,  and  drawing  off  such  a 
vast  amount  of  capital.  At  the  same  time  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  me  to  be  under  any  uneasiness,  for  they  were  going  on  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

"  A  further  fall  in  the  shares  took  place,  and  I  again  called  on  W. 
for  information.  Although  he  received  me  in  his  usual  frank  manner, 
it  struck  me  there  was  an  expression  of  great  anxiety  on  his 
features.  When  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  object  of  my  visit,  he  said, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  '  Well,  I  will  tell  you  candidly  the  cause  of 
the  present  fall.  The  fact  is,  we  have  lost  considerably  by  one  of 
our  speculations,  and  we  shall  pay  no  dividend  this  half  year,  not- 
withstanding  that  we  have  made  a  large  profit,  which  we  think  better 
however  to  place  to  capital,  especially  as  we  can  now  see  our  way  to  an 
admirable  investment.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  while  the  shares 
x  are  so  low  you  should  invest  in  them.  I  have  done  so,  being  fully 
persuaded  that  before  three  months  have  elapsed,  they  will  be  higher 
than  they  ever  have  been.' 

"  Although,"  continued  Mr.  X.,  "  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  reason  in  all  he  said,  I  declined  making  any  further  purchases 
from  the  company.  True,  I  deliberated  for  some  time,  when  a  friend, 
who  was  himself  largely  engaged  in  financial  operations,  and  who  was 
aware  that  I  had  invested  in  W.'s  company,  and  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  dividend  that  half  year,  told  me  it  was  always  dangerous 
to  be  a  holder  of  shares  in  companies  which  proposed  to  pay 
such  an  enormous  dividend,  their  security  generally  being  the  more 
doubtful  in  proportion  as  the  dividend  they  paid  was  the  higher. 
1  Now,'  said  he,  *  if  you  really  want  to  invest  in  a  good  thing,  I  will 
tell  you  of  one.  They  are  going  to  form  Overend  and  Gurney's  into 
a  company  which  will  be  as  sure  as  the  bank.  I  will  put  your  name 
down  for  a  couple  of  hundred  shares,  if  you  like — that  is  to  say,  if  I 
can  get  them,  for  they  will  be  much  run  after ;  and,  mark  my  words, 
they  will  be  issued  at  a  good  premium.' 

"Well,  I  followed  his  advice  and  invested  in  them,  and  his 
prophecy  came  true.  At  one  time  I  could  have  sold  my  shares  for 
more  than  £2,000  profit.  I  then  invested  in  the  Peruvian  railways, 
and  the  Credit  Foncier  of  England,  the  Marseilles  Improvement  Com- 
pany, and  other  enterprises  of  the  same  description,  all  of  which  for 
some  time  progressed  admirably.  Even  W.'s  company,  to  a  great 
extent,  recovered  itself,  although  never  to  the  price  I  had  paid  for 
my  shares  in  it.    I  was  now  the  possessor  of  a  very  large  inoome, 
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and  began  to  consider  myself  an  adept  in  financial  operations.  And 
I  now  admitted  my  wife  was  correct  in  sending  the  boys  to  Eton. 

"  Things  went  on  smoothly  enough  till  one  day  we  were  to  have 
a  large  dinner  party.  I  left  home  in  the  morning  in  high  spirits  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on  in  the  City,  and  did  not  return  till 
it  was  barely  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  in  fact  I  kept  the  company 
waiting  for  more  than  half  an  hour  before  I  made  my  appearance. 
What  took  place  at  that  dinner  party,  or  who  were  the  guests,  I 
cannot  now  remember,  nor  could  I  perhaps  have  answered  the  question 
five  minutes  after  they  had  left  the  house.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone, 
my  wife  said  to  me,  *  Are  you  not  well,  dear  ?  You  look  so  pale  ; 
everybody  noticed  it,  and  you  were  so  silent  at  table.1  I  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  telling  her  that  not 
only  had  I  in  the  course  of  the  day  received  intelligence  that  W.'s 
company  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  utter  insolvency,  and  the 
money  I  had  invested  in  it  was  lost,  but  that  so  deplorable  was  the 
state  of  its  finances,  that  in  all  probability  I  should  have  to  pay 
£5,000  on  the  unpaid  calls  on  my  shares.  The  idea,  however,  struck 
me  that  it  would  be  useless  to  annoy  my  wife  on  such  matters,  and  I 
merely  replied  that  I  had  a  violent  headache,  and  would  go  to  bed. 
The  Peruvian  Company  then  collapsed,  and  I  was  again  a  great  loser. 
Still  I  said  nothing  to  my  wife  on  the  state  of  things.  Overend, 
Gurney,  and  Co.  stopped,  and  was  followed  by  several  other  com- 
panies in  which  I  was  deeply  involved.  In  fact,  so  agitated  and 
anxious  did  I  become,  that  I  was  afraid  my  mind  would  sink 
under  it. 

"  When  I  now  look  back  and  consider  my  behaviour  on  many 
occasions  during  the  time  these  occurrences  took  place,  I  wonder 
how  my  mind  ever  could  have  recovered  its  proper  tone-.  One  time 
when  drawing  a  cheque  I  signed  the  banker's  name  to  it  instead  of 
my  own.  Fortunately  it  was  done  at  the  bank,  and  in  presence  of 
the  cashiers,  so  that  any  suspicion  of  want  of  integrity  on  my  part 
could  not  have  arisen.  I  now  remember  the  cashier  looking  at  me 
with  a -peculiar,  significant  glance,  which  seemed  to  tell  me  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  cause  of  my  blunder — the  disturbed  state 
of  my  mind  from  the  numerous  losses  I  had  lately  sustained.  Again, 
when  I  met  old  acquaintances  in  the  streets,  I  could  hardly  remember 
their  features,  and  totally  forgot  their  names.  One  occasion  espe- 
cially I  remember,  when  I  had  dined  only  the  evening  before  with 
a  friend  I  had  known  for  years,  the  next  morning  I  had  forgotten  his 
name. 

"  But  of  all  terrible  inflictions,  nothing  could  surpass  what  I  suf- 
fered at  more  than  one  large  dinner  we  gave.  Although  I  scrupulously 
abstained  from  speaking  to  my  wife  on  the  state  of  my  affairs,  she 
seemed  to  have  an  innate  perception  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  them — that  some  misfortune  was  hanging  over  us,  and  by  way 
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of  keeping  up  appearances,  she  gave  several  large  dinner  parties.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  to  you  how  intensely  painful  were  these 
parties,  their  luxury  contrasting  so  forcibly  with  the  rained  condition 
of  their  host.  The  idea  frequently  came  before  me  how  absurd  it 
would  appear,  or  rather  to  what  bitter  satire  it  would  give  rise,  could 
the  truth  be  known — that  the  giver  of  that  splendid  feast  wu  in 
reality  poorer  than  the  very  waiters  who  had  been  engaged  to  attend 
at  it.  Frequently  I  looked  at  my  guests  with  a  sort  of  dread  lest 
they  might  have  heard  something  of  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  were 
cognisant  of  the  miserable  imposture  I  was  practising.  The  more  I 
reflected,  the  more  inextricable  did  my  position  appear,  and  the 
weaker  became  my  mental  powers  to  struggle  with  it.  At  laet,  when 
I  was,  I  believe,  almost  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  the  state  of  my 
finances  became  publicly  known,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  me 
but  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  the  very  certainty  that  I  was 
ruined  seemed  to  act  as  a  relief  to  me.  I  felt  I  was  no  longer  the 
miserable  sham  I  had  been  for  many  months  past.  Bankruptcy,  loss 
of  position,  and  poverty  now  seemed  to  me  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  cruel  anxiety  under  which  I  had  been  so  long  labouring.  "What- 
ever the  future  may  be,  I  have  this  certainty  before  me,  the  dkeet 
poverty  which  can  befall  me  cannot  be  worse  than  the  splendour  I 
have  lately  been  living  in.  I  can  now  understand  how  wrong  hi  the 
general  impression  of  that  look  of  indifference  which  so  many  culprits 
put  on  when  leaving  the  dock  after  their  sentence  is  pronounced. 
Severe  as  that  may  have  been,  their  punishment  can  hardly  be  more 
painful  to  them  than  the  anxiety  their  misdeeds  occasioned  them  prior 
to  their  conviction.  Horrible  as  the  idea  of  bankruptcy  and  poverty 
would  have  been  to  me  two  years  ago,  I  can  assure  you  that  their 
present  certainty  is  infinitely  less  painful  to  me  than  were  my  t 
during  the  time  I  was  attempting  to  avoid  them." 
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M0R80N8  PEP8INE  WINE,  POWDER,  LOZENGES,  ANO  GLOBULES, 

The  suocesaf ul  and  popular  remedies  adopted  by  the  Medical  profession  for  Indigestion. 
Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes,  from  2s.,  with  fall  directions,  by 

THOMAS      MORSON      AND     SON, 

81,  33,  &  124,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  LONDON, 

AND  BY  ALL  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 
CAUTION-SEC     NAME     ON     EACH     BOTTLE, 


PURE  LIGHT  WINES 

ton  THE 

SUMMER  SEASON. 

HEDGES  ~&~BUTLER 

Solicit  attention  tn  iheir 

Per  doefn. 

St.  Julian  Claret , Hi.,  tS**,  90*.,  24s  .and  Me. 

White  Bordesw  .....................  Jtt#».  30*,,  and  Mi. 

Btirtfiradr  .,.., , „,,  3isM  Ate.,  and  42m, 

Ch*blii „..,♦♦..,♦,..  34a*  Sos.,  JJ8*.,  and  4**. 

Hock  uid  Hostile »!•.,  30a.,  una,  vaA  i  < 

Cnajnpa^ne  .. *«•„  4fa.h  «0i.f  and  Ms, 

Snany  .,.*...., „.„...,.,.,......  J4#„  Sue,,  M*„  and  4fr, 

Fori  from  Ant^lui  Snipfwrt  ...  $4s.,  »£>■♦,  So*,,  and  4fc 

Old  p»ic  Ccwnm  Fmtidy IStn  He*.,  7».,  anil  Ms. 

Lilts  of  ill  (it1i«-r  WJr.M  and  Liqu^ura  nn  af»p}kntUTn. 

HEDGES  4  BUJLKE, 
mt  Bagsot  St.,  Lo&daa,  and  10,  XJnf «  Road,  Urtf^ton, 


LIEBIG'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT 


■  I 


uf  ihi»  Ertiwt  I 
*sns|i  a*   ieia;    - 


Messrs.  FOLIAGE,  SCHMIDT,  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

"LA  SILENCIEUSE," 

THE  ONLY  SILENT  LOCK-STITCH   SEWING   MACHINE, 

210a,    REQENT     STREET, 

LONDON,    W. 


In  a  letter  dated  May  27,  1870,  by  Hbrr  von  Normann,  Chamberlain 
to  H.R.H.  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  OP  PRUSSIA,  PRINCESS  ROYAL 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  addressed  to  the  above  firm, 
he  says : — 

"  The  practical  construction  and  exceedingly  tasteful 
workmanship  of  the  machine  has  led  Her  Royal  Highness 
to  order  it  to  he  used  in  the  Royal  Household." 


MAYFAIR  SHERRY. 


C.WARD  &  SON 

HAPELST  WEST  MAYFAII 
LONDON,. 


!Eia 


per  do 


MAYFAIR  SHERRY. 


BARTH'S  OXYGENATOR 

la  a  safe  and  certain  cure  for  all  Diseases  arising  from 
deficient  Oxygenation  of  the  Blood.  See  the  "Lancet," 
•'British  Medical  Journal,"  and  " Medical  Times,"  for 
account  of  cures  of  Intractable  Neuralgia,  Epilepsy,  &c, 
by  Oxygen  Gas. 

IT  MAT  BE  HAD  ON  HIRE 

FOB  ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAT,  OR  FIFTEEN  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH, 

WITH  OPTIOH  OF  PURCHASE. 

8m  "OXTGEH,  HATUBE'S  REMEDY  IN  DISEASE," 

TOM  PEBMANEHT  CUBES  OP 

PARALYSIS.  SPINAL  COMPLAINT,  SEVERE  HEADACHE  of  Ion*  itandtn*, 

EPILKP8Y,  CHRONIC  BOILS,  Incipient  CONSUMPTION,  General  DEBILITY. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION.    FREE  FOR  4  STAMPS. 

By  GEORGE  BARTH, 
26,  DUKE   STREET,  BLOOMSBURY,  W.C. 


HALF    A    MILLION 


HAS  BEEN  PAID  BY  THE 


^ailfaag  ip  assmgers'  %mxuu  tfompng, 


AS 

COMPENSATION  FOE 


ACCIDENTS   OF   ALL   KINDS, 

(RIOING  DRIVING,  WALKING,  HUNTING,  ETC.) 


An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  insures 

£1,000  at  Death,  and  an  allowance  at  the  rate 

of  £6  per  Week  for  Injury. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

HAT   BE   PROVIDED  AGAIN8T  BT 

IN8URANCE  TICKETS  FOR  8INGLE  OR  DOUBLE  J0URNIE8. 


A  BONUS  TO  ALL  POLICY  HOLDERS  OF  FIVE  YEARS'  STANDING 
HAS  BEEN  DECLARED,  PAYABLE  IN  AND  AFTER  1871. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  to  the  L&cj' 
Agents,  or  at  the  Offices, 

64,  CORNHILL,  AND  10,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


Chairman— JAMES  CLAY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Deputy  Chairman— The  Hon.  A.  KINNA1RD,  M.P. 

Secretary— WILLIAM  J.  VLAN. 

LONDON!    PRINTED   BT    YIOTTS  AKD   CO.,   GIT?   UQA** 
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Messrs.  POLLACK,  SCHMIDT,  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


« 


LA  SILENCIEUSE," 

THE  ONLY  SILENT  LOCK-STITCH   SEWING   MACHINE, 

210a,    REGENT     STREET, 

LONDON,    W. 


In  a  letter  dated  May  27,  1870,  by  Here  von  Normann,  Chamberlain 
to  H.R.H.  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  OP  PRUSSIA,  PRINCESS  ROYAL 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  addressed  to  the  above  firm, 
he  says : — 

44  The  practical  construction  and  exceedingly  tasteful 
workmanship  of  the  machine  has  led  Her  Royal  Highness 
to  order  it  to  be  used  in  the  Royal  Household." 


O  Z  O  K  E  R  IT 

(PATENTED). 


BARTH'S  OXYGENATOR 

I*  a  safe  and  certain  cure  for  all  Diseases  arising-  from 
deficient  Oxygenation  of  the  Blood.  See  the  "Laneet," 
"British  Medical  Journal,"  and  "Medioal  Times,*'  for 
account  of  cures  of  Intractable  Neuralgia,  Bpilepsy,  &c, 
by  Oxygen  Oas. 

IT  MAT  BE  HAD  ON  HHLE 

FtfONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY,  OR  FIFTEEN  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH, 

•J^  WITH  OPTION  OP  PURCHASE. 

See  "OXYGEH,  BATUBE'S  REMEDY  IN  DISEASE," 

POM  PEBMANBNT  CUBES  OP 

PARALYSIS.  SPINAL  COMPLAINT.  SEVERE  HEADACHE  of  long  standing, 

KPILKPSY,  CHRONIC  BOILS.  Incipient  CONSUMPTION,  General  DEBILITY. 

THC  SECONO  EDITI  jN     FREE  FOP  4  *  TAMPS. 

By  GEORGE  BARTH, 
26,  DUKE    STREET.  BLOOMSBURY,  W.C. 
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FOR  CHILDREN'S  DIET. 


IS 

^A°lS%      GENUINE. 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR. 


Beware   of  Cheap 

Qualities  bearing  a 

False  Name. 


INDIG ESTION 


RE  MO  VI-:  I>. 


MORSONS  PEPSINE  WINE,  POWDER,  LOZENGES,  AND  GLOBULES, 

The  pooOQwfi'l  :|]1,i  [i-ifiusur  irriM"l:H^  miupt  *m1  by  1I1*  Medical  rrrofesitall  im  IndlgntiM* 
Sold  in  battle  nutl  Ifox«,  fruu  2*.  *fld*t  with  full  ilii*cU.>.. 

THOMAS      MORSOIM      AND      SON, 

31,  33,  &  124,  SOUTHAMPTON  HOW,  R17SSELL  SQUAItE.  U>KD02T# 

AND  IJY  ALL  PHARMACEUTICAL  CllKiUVTS. 

CAUTION.     SEE     NAME     ON     EACH     BOTTLE. 
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